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PREFACE 

THE following sketch is based upon investigations made 
in the Etruscan Tombs at Corneto and Chiusi, and on 
comparison of the original wall-paintings with the fac- 
similes arid drawings made from them and preserved in the 
Helbig Museum in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek. It was 
originally published in Danish, in 1919, as a guide to 
students in that Department. 

I am greatly indebted to Mr. G. F. Hill, of the British 
Museum, for his revision of the translation. 

Meanwhile the first volume of the promised work of 
Fritz Weege (Etruskiscke Malerei, Halle, 192 1) has appeared, 
copiously and splendidly illustrated. The text contains 
general views concerning Etruscan religion and society rather 
than descriptions of the paintings themselves, and I cannot 
refrain from saying that I find Weege's statements and 
opinions, and the parallels which he adduces, too often more 
fanciful than convincing, in spite of the vast erudition dis- 
played therein. I do not find anything in my own text 
which I feel inclined to alter after reading his book. 

FREDERIK POULSEN. 

Copenhagen, 
January 1931, 
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ETRUSCAN TOMB-PAINTINGS 



THE tombs and tomb-paintings of Etruria constitute a field 
of archaeology in which the investigator is particularly 
apt to be reminded of numerous sins of omission and 
to be haunted by a painfully uneasy conscience. Indeed, the 
older archaeologists have less reason to plead guilty before 
the bar of science than those of more recent times. When 
the discovery and excavation of the Etruscan tombs began 
to make headway in the twenties of the nineteenth century, 
publications in text and illustrations followed comparatively 
close upon the discoveries. The first misfortune, however, 
took place when three of the most interesting tombs were 
published, the Tomba delle Bighe, the Tomba delle Iscrizioni, 
and the Tomba del Barone, 

It was the major-domo of the Bishop of Corneto, Vittorio 
Masi, who Hist opened them together with other tombs in 
the vicinity of Corneto. In the spring of 1827 he invited 
two German barons, Stackelberg, an able archaeologist, and 
Kestner, the Hanoverian ambassador in Rome, to inspect 
them> and , if they so desired, to survey, draw, and publish 
the pictures in the tombs. The two men arrived, accom- 
panied by Thurmer, a Bavarian architect, to find the tombs 
themselves despoiled of their accessories, but the walls 
covered with wonderful pictures dating from the sixth and 
fifth centuries B.C. They set to work immediately, studying 
and copying the pictures in the richest of the tombs, the 
Tomba delle Bighe. Stackelberg made five charming water- 
colours in order to save the colouring for posterity ; Thurmer 
executed eleven careful drawings. In all, the two men painted 
and drew two hundred and twenty-five figures, and the whole 
of the material is now preserved in the Archaeological 

*46B B 



2 STACKELBERG AND KESTNER 

Seminar of the University of Strasburg. In his diary 
Stackelberg gives a vivid description of the discomfort which 
they experienced, drawing by torchlight in the cold, dank 
tomb-chamber, and only emerging now and then into the 
warm Italian spring sunlight in order to recuperate or to 
enjoy a light repast on the top of the tumulus, commanding 
a view of the sea. To this were added fatiguing social duties ; 
local patriotism was aroused in Corneto ; the noble families 
in the town vied in displaying hospitality to the Germans, 
and big banquets were held, at which sonnets were recited 
to the * heroes ' who once slept in the tombs. The drawing 
and copying of the colours on the walls in the Tomb of the 
Chariots, as well as in the Tomb of the Inscriptions and in 
the Tomb of the Baron — so called after Baron Kestner — 
were rightly considered the chief matter, because in the very 
first summer after they were opened, the dampness of the 
tombs in a few weeks ruined large portions of them, especially 
in the Tomb a delle Bighe. After his return to Rome, Baron 
Stackelberg caught typhoid fever and did not recover till late 
in the winter. In the next spring he went to Germany, where 
his excavations had created such an immense sensation that 
even the aged Goethe asked Stackelberg to dine with him in 
Weimar and studied the drawings with the greatest interest. 
But, in spite of the national enthusiasm called forth by the 
excavations, the projected great work came to nothing ; the 
coloured plates of the paintings, with the then existing means 
of reproduction, promised to be so expensive that the 
publishers took alarm. Pending these negotiations, the 
paintings from the three tombs were published in French 
and Italian works in very poor and incorrect reproductions, 
and no other reproductions were available till 191 6, when the 
German archaeologist, Weege, at last managed to bring out 
an admirable publication of the Tomba delle Bighe, the most 
important of the three tombs. 1 

Similar uncoloured, not very reliable drawings continued 
to be the method of reproducing the Etruscan tomb-paintings 

1 Jahrbuch des deutschen arcMologischen Institute, xxxi. 191G, p. 106 ff. 
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in the following decades ; after these drawings were made 
the reproductions in handbooks like Jules Martha's UArt 
etrwque (Paris, 1889)- An Englishman, George Dennis, in 
his Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria (London, 1878), gives a 
vivid description of Tuscan scenery and of the ancient tombs, 
At times he rises to a lyrical enthusiasm ; for instance, in his 
description of a dancing figure, * la bella ballerina di Corneto ', 
in the Tomba Francesca Giustiniani. But neither Dennis 
nor any later visitor procured copies which come up to their 
enthusiasm ; in fact, the beautiful ballerina has never even 
been drawn or photographed, and is not to be found in any 
work on archaeology or art. Dennis's book throws a dreadful 
light upon contemporary excavation, About Veii, he writes 
that the greater part of the district belongs to the Queen of 
Sardinia, who in the excavating season positively lets out 
tracts of land to Roman dealers, who rifle the tombs of 
everything convertible into cash and then cover them in 
with earth. He describes such an excavation at Vulci : a 
tomb being opened, nothing but pottery was found ; the 
excavators, in their disgust, smashed and destroyed every- 
thing, in spite of the English traveller's protests and entreaties. 
This took place on the estate of the Princess of Canino. 1 

This happened in the sixties* In the seventies such 
vandalism comes to an end ; but the publications do not 
improve. For example, in the excellent article on the Tomba 
Francois at Vulci which Korte published in the Arckao- 
logisckes Jakrbuch for 1897, the illustrations are poor: and it 
was not until 1907 that Korte published, in the second 
volume of the Antike Denkmaler, beautiful coloured repro- 
ductions of the paintings in three tombs at Corneto, the 
Tomba dei Tori, the Tomba delle Leonesse, and the Tomba 
della Pulcella. A popular description by Mary Lovett 
Cameron, Old Eiruria and Modern Tuscany (London, 1909), 
marks no progress as far as the illustrations are concerned, 
and the text is amateurish and superficial. 2 Von Stryk's 

1 Cities and Cemeteries, p, 1 19. edition of Luigi Dasti's Notizie di Tar- 

2 The same is true of the second qumia-Cometo % igio. 
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dissertation, Die etruskischen Kammergraber, published at 
Dorpat in 19 10, is unillustrated : the text is full of errors, 
and in the discursive descriptions no account is taken of the 
difference between the present state of the tomb-paintings 
and that revealed by the earlier publications. Weege's above- 
mentioned article on the Tomba delle Bighe and the Tomba 
dei Leopardi only appeared in 1016 : here at last the entire 
material is utilized — the old drawings and descriptions, 
modern photographs, and the author *s own careful notes. 
According to a prospectus recently issued , a larger work on 
Etruscan tomb -pain tings, by the same author, is shortly to 
appear ; it will be awaited with interest. 

It is to be hoped that Mr- Weege's book will supply a 
want which is felt the more acutely when we consider the 
growing interest in antique painting displayed in the last 
decades. In 1904 Furtwangfer, with the assistance of the 
painter Reichhold, began the publication of the great work 
on the masterpieces of Greek vase-painting (Griechische Vasen- 
maleret), which was continued by Hauser : part of the third 
volume is now published. In 1906 appeared the first instal- 
ment of Paul Hermann's great collection of plates after 
antique, especially Pompeian, wall-painting ; this work, 
which is still in progress, contains beautiful reproductions 
with and without colours (Denhndler der Malerei des Alter- 
turns). Finally, in 1914, Walther Riezler published a 
splendid work on the white Attic lekythoi (Weissgriindtge 
attische Lekythen). But during these years nobody thought 
of bringing to light the treasures hidden away in the sepulchral 
chambers of Corneto, Chiusi, and Orvieto, although these 
pictures were much more exposed to destruction than either 
the vases in the well-guarded rooms of the Museums or the 
Pompeian wall-paintings. For after heavy showers the floors 
of the deeply sunk tombs of Corneto are under water, and 
the damp then loosens the tufa of the walls so that the layer 
of stucco, on which the colours are laid al fresco, peels off. 
The heavy iron doors which the Italian Government has 
placed before the entrances are worse than useless, because 
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they shut the moisture in and prevent the tombs from getting 
dry. If these doors had been placed at the top of the stairs 
leading to the tombs, thus changing place with the lattice 
doors which are now there, all would have been well. 
At Corneto, it is moisture which demolishes the stucco 
layer, varying from { to 1 cm. in thickness, and bleaches 
the colours — red chalk, vermilion, lime-colour, ochre, cobalt, 
and copper colours, at Chiusi it is the drought which most 
frequently destroys the paintings, the colours here being laid 
directly on the stone walls. 

We have, therefore, every reason to be deeply grateful to 
the late Carl Jacobsen who, at the beginning of the nineties, 
had the Etruscan tomb-paintings facsimiled on their actual 
scale. A somewhat similar experiment had already been 
tried, and the result is a number of facsimiles preserved in 
the Museo Gregoriano of the Vatican, but these are more 
decorative than exact. At first, the Italian painters, to 
whom Helbig, at the request of Carl Jacobsen, entrusted 
the task — the first was Marozzi — evidently imagined that 
Carl Jacobsen wanted these paintings as mural decorations 
for his museum and had no artistic or scientific aim in 
view, and letters from Helbig show that, as late as 1895, he 
did not scruple to let Becchi, the painter, fill in a damaged 
head from a picture in the Tomba dei Vasi Dipinti after 
the reproduction in Monumenti* vol. ix (1870). The first 
copies sent to the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek were therefore 
of the same ' picture-postcard * colouring as the earlier ones 
in the Museo Gregoriano, but gradually Carl Jacobsen 
increased the rigour of his demands for conscientious exacti- 
tude, and the facsimiles now on exhibition in the Helbig 
Museum of the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek are almost all 
executed according to the more modern and better principles 
of copying. To be sure, these copies still leave a great deal 
to be desired in the way of scientific exactitude ; I have been 
able myself to ascertain this by a careful comparison with 
notes taken from the originals in the tombs of Corneto, and 
Weege more especially has pointed out rather grave mistakes 
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in the copies of the paintings from the Tomba delle Bighe. 
But these may be supplemented by a series of beautiful 
coloured drawings dating from the last years of Jacobsen's 
life : they are framed and constitute a whole picture-book 
open to the public in the Helbig Collection. A large number 
of ground plans and decorative details are included in these 
drawings, in addition to the most important of the paintings, 
and here the copying has been executed with great accuracy, 
The Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, then, thanks to Carl Jacobsen, 
is the place where investigators can most easily form an idea of 
the development of Etruscan wall-painting, far more easily 
than in Florence where the late Director, Milani, ordered 
new copies which, in my opinion, are considerably inferior 
to those of Carl Jacobsen. But for all that, the facsimiles of 
the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek ought not to be the last word of 
science on the subject. Mr. Weege proposes, as the method 
of the future, the taking in the tombs themselves of gigantic 
photographs on which careful painters might add the colour- 
ing ; instead of two there will thus only be one possibility of 
distortion, namely, in the colours themselves. But one might 
perhaps go still further and take large chromatic photographs 
which would fix both forms and colours for all time, so that 
we might view the gradual destruction of the originals with 
less dismay than at present. 

A detailed estimate of the artistic significance and 
properties of the Etruscan wall-paintings is not yet possible, 
if only because no adequate pictures for reproduction exist. 
What can be done — and what will be attempted in the 
following pages — is to give an account of the content of the 
pictures and of the main lines of their development. Even 
that is not superfluous. Investigators have never really given 
themselves time to enter deeply into the spirit and content 
of these pictures, or to ask themselves the question which 
arises, one may say, with every picture, namely, how far the 
representation is a loan from Greek art and civilization, and 
how far it bears the local Etruscan stamp. 




Fig. t 
WALL-PAINTING FROM THE TQMBA CAMPAXA 







Fig, 3 
MAIN PICTURE IN THE TOMB A DEI TORI AT CORNETO 
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II 

The first stage of development is represented by the 
Tomba Campana at Veii. This tomb was discovered in 1843, 
and a good description of it is given by Canina in Antica 
Cittd di Veii (1847), DUt *' nas nev ^ r been published with 
adequate illustrations. A new and thorough treatment of 
the ornamentation and motives of its pictures is given in a 
Leipzig dissertation by Andreas Rumpf {Die Wandmcdereien 
in VeUi 1915)- But this, too, is without illustrations. The 
central doorway of the back wall is provided with an orna- 
mental painted border and flanked by paintings in yellow , 
grey , and red on a blue ground. The work is primitive. 
The ornamentation is akin to that of Greek vase-painting of 
the seventh century B,c. The pictures are purely decorative : 
animals and fabulous animals such as lion, sphinx, deer, and 
panther fill the surface side by side with lotus-flowers and 
palmettes. There is no narrative element. To be sure, 
Weege, like others before him, has tried to construe one of 
the pictures ^flg. 1 ) into a mythological scene : the boy on 
the horse, which is led by the bridle by a man walking behind, 
is thought to be a dead man on his way to Hades, and the 
man with the loin-cloth, carrying an axe over his shoulder, to 
the left in front of the horse, to be the Etruscan death-god 
and conductor of souls, Charun, to whom we shall return 
later. Weege also thinks that the animal crouching on the 
back of the horse is a hunting leopard. But, apart from the 
rather puzzling question, what the hunting leopard has to do 
with the ride to Hades, the animal is not a hunting leopard at 
all : it is a feline animal with a short tail, while the hunting 
leopard has a long tail. The animal was only placed there to 
fill up the space, thus illustrating the poverty of ideas in 
these pictures* Moreover, as the man with the axe is not 
characterized as Charun, either by colour or by dress, it 
seems unnecessary to force a mythological explanation. The 
human figures in this picture, as in the Melian vases of the 
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seventh century B.C., are purely decorative : they ride when 
the space above the back of the horse has to be filled in, and 
they walk when a long, narrow field makes the human figure 
more appropriate than a seated or walking animal as a means 
of filling the space. The absurd alternation of colours within 
the same figure, every single animal being coloured in com- 
partments of yellow and red and having alternately red and 
yellow legs, affords a good instance of purely decorative 
conception and suggests the idea of woven tapestry. Hence 
it is an all but obvious conclusion to imagine, as prototype 
of this painting, some magnificently coloured wall-tapestry 
imported into Etruria in the seventh century B. c. from Crete 
or one of the islands in the Aegean Sea, to the vase-paintings 
of which the ornamentation of the tomb shows close affinity. 1 
Thus there is in these pictures neither any action nor any 
reference to death or the tomb. They serve as a decorative 
ornamentation of the tomb-chamber, like the six painted 
shields in the inner chamber of the tomb, which suggest 
those * brass circles * mentioned by Livy (vni, 20, 8) as 
common votive offerings in early Rome. We can imagine 
the home of a rich Etruscan in the seventh century decorated 
with similar frescoes : painted tapestries and painted shields 
as substitutes for real wall-tapestries and metal shields. 2 The 
Tomba Campana is the most impressive but not the only 
representative of this earliest class of tombs, in the ornamen- 
tation of which only decorative considerations have been 
kept in view. Tombs at Cosa, Chiusi, Magliano, and Caere 
contain still more primitive paintings of the same sort, but 
they are badly preserved and still more imperfectly described, 3 

1 Cp. Fr. Poulsen, Der Orient und tury B.C. The horsemen, in particular, 

die fruhgriechische Kunst,p. 138, where recall the frieze from Prima in Crete, 

I tried to prove that the pictures of the Bolkttino tTArte, 1908, p. 457 ff. 

tomb are influenced by the art and a Shields were also common mural 

style of decoration of the island of decorations with the early Greeks, 

Cyprus. Rumpf (op. ciU 50) was cp. Poulsen, Orient, p. 77, and Al- 

nearer the mark in perceiving the con- c&cus,frag?n 15 (Bergk). 

nexion with the decorative art of Crete 3 See the summary account m 

and the Cyclades in the seventh cen- Rumpf, op. cU. 61 ff, 
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III 

The next stage in the development is represented by the 
Tomba dei Tori at Corneto, discovered in 1892 and admirably 
published by G. Kdrte in Antike Denkmdler, 1 The back 
wall of the main chamber in this tomb has two doors, and it 
is between these that the one large figure painting is placed, 
again in such a way as to suggest a tapestry stretched on the 
wall (fig, 2). But now the picture has a narrative content, 
inasmuch as a scene from the Greek cycle of myths is depicted: 
Achilles watches for the Trojan prince Troilus at a well, 
Achilles, to the left, wears a crested Corinthian helmet, 
sword, greaves, and red loin-cloth. Troilus is naked and 
only decorated with armlets and elegant shoes. He wears 
his hair long, according to Ionic fashion, and in his hand he 
carries a goad (kentron). This is, as a rule, only used when 
two horses are ridden, and the drawing shows traces of 
double contours near the head and the right leg of the horse ; 
it is probable, therefore, that two horses were originally 

E fanned. In this picture also, the proportions of man and 
orse are impossible, but progress is perceptible in the mono- 
chromatic treatment of the body and le^s of the horse. On 
the other hand, the old manner of painting in stripes or 
compartments is still retained in the running chimera in the 
pediment above ; it also lingers for a very longtime in the 
pedimental figures of the following period. The style is 
Ionic of the first half of the sixth century B,c, A truly 
Ionian monster, created under Oriental influence, is the 
human-faced bull in the pediment above the door, one of 
the two bulls from which the tomb derives its name, and 
which are omitted here because of the obscene groups on 
either side of them. Other decorative details point to Cyrene 
and Egypt, especially the characteristic frieze of lotuses and 
pomegranates, which corresponds with the Cyrenaic vases of 
the sixth century B.C., and the stylized flower-bed under the 

1 II, Tafel 41, and Hilfttafel 1-8. 

24*8 C 
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belly of the horse , which has its origin in Egyptian and its 
parallels in Phoenician and in orientalizing Greek art. 1 In 
this tomb the painting is not executed at fresco but in a 
yellowish-white pigment which unfortunately scales off in 
large flakes. 

Thus in the Tomba dei Tori, besides a decorative treat- 
ment of the wail surface with friezes, we have a main picture 
with a mythological subject, painted in the Greek spirit and 
perhaps actually executed by a Greek mural painter. We do 
not find even the slightest allusion to death or entombment, 
or the least trace of any Etruscan characteristics. The 
inscription in the large frieze is of interest because it shows 
the Etruscan language in its archaic form, with a rich vocali- 
zation which must have made it much more euphonious than 
the language spoken later, in the fourth or following centuries. 
The inscription runs : * arnth spuriana s[uth]il hece ce 
fariceka/ and means, * Aruns Spurinna monumentum sepul- 
crale . . . condidit, adornavit,' or the like. 2 



IV 

A considerable group of Etruscan tomb-paintings, dating 
from the middle of the sixth century, show in their composi- 
tion close connexion with Ionic vase-painting, especially with 
the so-called Caeretan hydriae, while their main pictures tell 
us something about the Etruscans themselves and their 
conceptions of Life and Death and Eternity. Only in the 
animal friezes beneath the painted roof-supports does the 
old decorative conception of the human and animal figure 
still linger ; elsewhere the pictures now have content and 
meaning. 

We may take the Tomba degli Auguri in Cometo, 

1 Foulsen, Orient, p. 67. other inscriptions t and for numerous 

£ I am greatly indebted to Professor linguistic suggestions on the general 

O. A, Danielsson of Upsala for in- subject of my treatise. 

formation about this as well as about 
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discovered in 1878, as our starting-point. There are coloured 
drawings as well as full-sized facsimiles of its pictures in the 
Helbig Museum* 

The middle of the back wall of this tomb is occupied by 
a painted door flanked by two men in white chitons and 
short black cloaks lined with red ; on their feet are peaked 
shoes. They raise both arms in a gesture of lament, ' beating 
their foreheads * as the ancient texts have it. 1 With this 
scene (fig. 3) the key-note is struck : the living stand at the 
door of the tomb and moan for the dead, a subject specially 
appropriate to the decoration of the walls of a tomb. 

The scenes on the main walls are also associated with the 
funeral ceremonies. On the right-hand main wall (fig. 4) a 
boy is seen to the left in a white tunic with black dots* carrying 
a stool and raising one arm and his face to a man who, dressed 
in a red and brown cloak and brown shoes, seems to beckon 
to the boy with his right hand, gesticulating at the same time 
with his left. Between them a small figure is seated who 
reminds one of the small boys in the Greek tomb reliefs 
* weeping on their cold knees *. To the right is another man 
clad in chiton and mantle, gesticulating violently with his 
left hand, and carrying a crook in his right. Above him, and 
above the excited man to the right, runs the inscription : 
1 Tevarath ', probably meaning umpire (^/oojScvrifo o-y^vo- 
&T175). For now follow representations of athletic contests : 
two wrestlers engaging in the initial grips, the elder bearded, 
the younger beardless : between them are seen the prizes — 
metal bowls ; these are supposed to be arranged in the 
background, but owing to the lack of perspective they seem 
to be in the way of the combatants. This scene throws light 
on the preceding one : the man with the crook is evidently 
not an augur, as originally conjectured because of the staff 
and the flying birds, but the umpire who has to see that no 
unfair tricks are used ; the other man is the spectator who 

1 YlaUw ro im't^tto, Dionys. Hali- see Sfttl, Gebiirdeti der Griechen und 
earn, x, 9 ; * frontem ferire \ Cicero, Romer, p. 21. 
Epist* ad Attic. Li; for other instances 
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has not yet seated himself, but beckons to the slave-boy to 
bring him the stool on which he will sit down like the Roman 
knights of later times who brought their own stools into the 
orchestra of the theatre. On the other hand, the mourning, 
crouching slave-boy seems to repeat the death lament of the 
back wall. Here already, then, we can observe the curious 
fragmentariness of the scenes in Etruscan art : they look as 
if they had been cut out of more comprehensive wholes, and 
put together without logical sequence. Clarity and unity are 
wanting. There is not the sustained composition or the 
pleasure in detailed narrative which are regular in Greek 
and Egyptian art. The Etruscan artist is content with hints 
and fragments. 

To the right of the wrestlers, on the same main wall, 
is a particularly interesting representation : beneath the 
inscription Phersu, a man, dressed and masked like a punchi- 
nello, is leading a dog in a long leash which is wound round 
his antagonist and ends in a wooden collar round the neck 
of the dog. The ferocious blood-hound has inflicted bleeding 
wounds on the legs and thighs of the antagonist, and the 
antagonist, whose head is muffled in a sack, is vainly trying 
to disentangle himself from the leash and to hit the dog with 
a club. The explanation of this exciting and brutal contest, 
to which no parallel can be found in Greek art, is evidently 
that Phersu tries to make his dog bite his antagonist to death 
before the ktter can get his head out of the sack and hit man 
and dog with his club. If the club-bearer succeeds in freeing 
himself from the sack and the dog, Phersu has only one 
chance : to run away. As runner, he has his legs stiffened 
with thongs, and in the much damaged fresco on the left 
main wall of the tomb we see the flight of Phersu (fig. 5) and 
(not reproduced) the club-bearer pursuing him. They are 
separated by a pair of pugilists who are boxing to the accom- 
paniment of flutes, again an evidence of Etruscan indifference 
to incongruities in the composition. The escaping Phersu 
is painted alone in another tomb at Cometo, the Tomba del 
Pulcinella, the name of which is derived from this figure, but 
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TO MBA DEL PULCINELLA 13 

here he is placed beside a horseman (fig. 6), who represents 
the equestrian processions at funerals, to which we shall turn 
our attention later. The Tomba del Pulcinella, which was 
discovered in 1872, also dates from the sixth century bx., 
and like the Tomb of the Augur it bears the stamp of Ionic 
art, especially in the receding contours of the crown of the 
head and in the plump forms of the body. 

In these two sepulchres, then, we are confronted with 
representations which are associated not only with death 
and the tomb, but also with Etruscan local customs and 
national character. It is true that prize-fights and wrestling 
contests in connexion with obsequies are known in the 
Greek civilized world as well, for instance from the descrip- 
tion in the Iliad of the funeral of Patroclus, and lingered for 
a long time especially in the outskirts of the Greek world — 
thus King Nicocles of Cyprus, in the beginning of the fourth 
century B.C., honoured his deceased father with choral 
dancing, athletic games, horse-races, trireme races. 1 But we 
know of no example from Hellas of a fight like that between 
Phersu, accompanied by his blood-hound, and the muffled 
club-bearer : a fight the attraction of which, apart from its 
sanguinary character, evidently depended on the disparity 
of die weapons, as it did in the combat between gladiator 
and retiarius, the man armed with net and trident, in the 
Roman arenas of a later day. 2 

From the Greek author Athenaeus, 3 we learn that the 
gladiatorial games originated in Campania, where they were 
introduced as entertainments at banquets, but that the 
Romans adopted them from the Etruscans. This tradition 
is confirmed by the facts that the name applied to the leader 
and trainer of the Roman gladiatorial school, lanista, is of 
Etruscan origin, and that the person, who even in late Rome * 
dragged the corpses from the arena, the so-called Dispater y 

* Isocrates ix. i. Cortsai, VocabidorumEirusforuminter-' 

2 With reference to phersu, which is pretatw in Nurd. Tidsskr. for Fihhgi^ 

supposed to be synonymous with and 1917, p. 174. 

the origin of the Latin persona f see 3 iv. 153 f. 

Pauly-Wissowa, vu 775, and S. P. * Tertullian, Ad nation. i. 10. 



14 GLADIATORS IN ETRURIA 

was furnished with satyr-ears and a mask with savage features, 
and carried a hammer , thus being a faithful copy of the 
Etruscan death -god, Charun. 1 Moreover, as the Etruscans 
in the heyday of their glory, in the sixth and fifth cen- 
turies B.C., also ruled over Campania, it is most natural to 
attribute to them, and not to the Campanian Graeculi, the 
doubtful honour of being the actual * inventors p of gladia- 
torial combats* These combats were a piquant and exciting 
substitute for actual human sacrifices in honour of the 
deceased noble or the gods, and as one of the parties was 
given a chance to save his life the practice may even be 
considered an advance in humanity. 

Etruscan obscurity and inconsistency lead to curious 
confusion in the transition from mythological pictures to 
funereal scenes. Thus we find on the front of an early 
archaic Etruscan terra-cotta sarcophagus, now in the British 
Museum, 3 a representation in relief, manifestly inspired by 
Greek mythology, of a battle scene with men and women as 
spectators ; at one end of the sarcophagus, the left, leave- 
taking before marching out to battle ; on the back, a ban- 
queting-seene, evidently representing the funeral feast, since 
the relief on the other end of the sarcophagus shows four 
mourning women, two of them holding drinking-bowls in 
their hands. 



V 

A good idea of the different sort of athletic contests at 
the great Etruscan funerals is given by the wall-paintings in 
the Tomba delle Iscnzioni at Cometo, described and copied 
by Stackelberg and Kestner in 1827^ and represented in the 
Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek by facsimiles and coloured drawings 
executed in 1907, after a chemical treatment of the plaster 
stucco, which brought out a number of details more plainly. 

1 Pauly-Wisstwa ,111.2178, Sarcophagi in British Museum » pL ix-xi. 

a B 630. Figured in Terra-cotta s Kestner, j4«Mtf//i (1829), p. lOiff. 
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TO MBA DELLE ISCRIZIONI 15 

The pictures are of the same period as those of the Augur tomb, 
and of similar style. The numerous inscriptions from which 
the tomb has derived its title seem to be mostly proper 
names. Each of the three wall-surfaces of this tomb, which 
contains only one chamber, has a false painted door in the 
middle* Of the first figures on the left main wall, two 
pugilists, only very little is preserved (fig. 7). They are 
contending, like the two wrestlers to the right of them, one 
of whom Has lifted the other from the ground, to the accom- 
paniment of the flute-player who is standing between the 
two groups. This and many other Etruscan paintings confirm 
the statement of Aristotle 1 that the Etruscans made their 
boxers perform to the sound of the flute. Flute-playing was 
so popular that masters scourged their slaves and caused 
their cooks to work in the kitchen to the sound of the flute ; 
and here again the Romans adopted the Etruscan tradition 
and gave their flute-players a recognized position in the 
community, as is shown by the amusing story about the strike 
of the Roman flute-players a : the flute-players left Rome in 
disgust and went in a body to Tibur, and the only device the 
Romans could think of was to make the excellent fellows 
drunk and cart them back to Rome, where the citizens made 
haste to confirm the ancient privileges of the flute-players 
and to add several new ones in order to make the awakening 
more pleasant. 

On the other side of the false door the equestrian proces- 
sion begins and is continued on the back wall to the central 
false door (fig. 8). Four young naked horsemen, some of 
them with staves in their hands, are received by a naked 
youth who carries a palm-branch over his shoulder. Apart 
from the nakedness, which must be attributed to the influence 
of Greek art, this equestrian procession is genuinely Etruscan. 
Appian derives the festive processions at triumphs and 
funerals from Etruscan prototypes, while Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus finds their prototypes in Hellas. But it cannot be 
denied that Dionysius f s description of these pvmpae in early 

1 Athenaeus iv. 154a. 2 Ovy K. 30. 5-10. Plutarch, Aetia Romaita, 55, 
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Rome l suggests Etruria : first came young horsemen, then 
foot-soldiers ; after these, athletes with their sexual organs 
covered (in contrast to Greek custom), then the tripartite 
chorus of dancers in purple cloaks and bronze belts, then the 
grotesque dancers, flute-players, lyre-players, and thurifers, 
and finally the procession of chariots with the images of the 
gods. In the Following pages we shall make acquaintance 
with all these groups in the Etruscan world of art. 

The equestrian procession is presumably the preliminary 
to a horse-race. The nobles of Etruria were celebrated for 
their race-horses and often sent their chariot-teams to the 
games in early Rome. 2 It is a characteristic fact that one of 
the few Etruscan words given by the Greek lexicographer 
Hesychius is no other than the word for horse, Bdfxvog 
according to the Greek version. 3 

To the right of the false door in the back wall three jolly 
dancers are seen : the first has his brow wreathed, carries 
a drinking-bowl in hand, and wears boots, red skirt, and 
blue neckerchief. The figure is shown by the flesh tint to be 
male, not female as stated in Carl Jacobsen's catalogue. 
After him dances the flute-player, with red boots, blue loin- 
cloth, and red chaplet, and last comes a naked dancing youth 
with boots, necklace, and chaplet. 

Dancers appear in a number of Etruscan tomb-paintings, 
and abandon themselves to their gambols with a frenzy which 
might seem incompatible with death and entombment. In 
the Tomba del Morto at Corneto, dating from the same 
period, we find traces of a pirouetting dancer close to the 
couch of the dead and the lamenting mourners ; the dance 
was thus as important as the funeral lament (fig. 9). The 
finest representations of Etruscan mourning dancers are 
found in the Tomba del Triclinio, which dates from the 
beginning of the fifth century B.C. : the Ny Carlsberg Glyp- 

1 Dionys. Halicarn. viL 74-3. Nordisk Tidsskr. for Etlologi^ 10J7 ; 

2 Livy i, 35. 9. no doubt because lie considers 

3 Hesych. s. ©. The word is not Hesychius's statement insufficiently 
mentioned in S. P. Cortsen's Voca-> authoritative. Cp. Skutsch, Pauly- 
bu forum Etmsccrwn interpretutio in Wissowa, vi. 775. 
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TOMBA DEL TRICLINIO 17 

totek contains several earlier, inferior facsimiles, made from 
the copies in the Museo Gregoriano and only touched up at 
Corneto by the painter Mariani ; * and some more recent ones 
carefully executed on the spot (fig. 10). On each wall three 
female and two male dancers are seen among trees ; fillets and 
singing-birds appear in the foliage. The male dancers play 
on lyre and flute ; the dancing-girls have castanets and the 
foremost a strap or chaplet with bells over her shoulder. 
Similar chaplets with bells are often seen hanging on the 
walls in pictures representing the symposia in honour of the 
dead (see below), and bear witness to the childish predilec- 
tion of the Etruscans for gipsy-like noise and merry-making. 
The most beautiful dancing-girl, however, in any Etruscan 
tomb is the already mentioned * bella ballerina di Corneto \ 
discovered on a wall in the Tomba Francesca Giustinianh 
We give this figure, which has never been reproduced, after 
the facsimile in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek which arrived 
there shortly before the death of Carl Jacobsen and gave him 
one of the fast pleasures in his life (fig. 11). 

When I examined the original in the tomb at Corneto 
I made the following notes : the drapery (chiton), which is 
ornamented with a pattern of dotted rosettes, is distinctly 
preserved from the hips down to the elegant fluttering edge. 
Much of the middle part of the body has been destroyed ; 
the fluttering ends of the red scarf across the shoulders are 
visible to right and left. The upper part of the body and the 
shoulders are also well preserved. The right arm is raised, 
and visible from shoulder to elbow ; a faint outline of the 
left arm is also visible. 2 Of the head, the brow, the beginning 
of the nose, the ear, the green fluttering head-dress, the red 
hair with a loosened tress in front of the ear have been pre- 
served. To the spectator the picture still conveys an Impres- 
sion of joy, of graceful movement, and of filmy fluttering 
draperies. 

1 Helbig's letters of June zi and gives more than I at any rate could 
December 10, 1895. see : on the other hand, less as far as 

2 Thus the facsimile at this point brow and nose are concerned. 
34.63 D 



18 ETRUSCAN DANCE AND SONG 

Here also we find Etruscan tradition continued on Roman 
soil, not only in the dancers of the festival processions, but 
in the tradition that Etruscan dancers, ludii or ludiones, were 
imported to Rome to dance at the great festivals. The Greeks 
compared the Roman reel to the Dionysiac * cancan * f o-Ikiwis, 
whHe its Roman name is tripudium ; it was danced at every 
period of Roman history by the Sain, the ancient priesthood 
of the Roman war-god, on the chief festival of the god, 
March 19. According to Livy (vii. 2. 4-7) the earliest 
Roman poetry, the coarse Fescennines, originated in the text 
which accompanied the dance of the tudiones, and the fact 
that the dancers during the Fescennines daubed their faces 
with minium supports the theory of Etruscan influence, which 
also makes itself felt in the custom observed by the Roman 
triumphators, who in the earliest times daubed their whole 
bodies with minium. For we know that the Etruscans coated 
the images of their gods with minium at their festivals, and 
that the Romans gave the ancient terracotta statue of the 
Capitoline Jupiter a similar coat of * war paint ' at the high 
festivals* a task which it fell to the censors to superintend. 1 
The red minium was meant to heighten the natural red-brown 
hue of the men ; it produced an artificial virile complexion, 
just as white lead and chalk served to emphasize the pale 
feminine hue. a 

The primitive nature of the verses connected with these 
dances is shown by the song of the Salii, the burden of 
which is the five times repeated * triumpe * (jump \) and the 
text of which runs : ' Help us, lares, let not the evil disease 
fall upon any more of us, Mars ! Be satisfied, cruel Mars ! 
Jump on to the threshold. Cease jumping. Help us, 
Mars I * At the triumphs also, ' carmina incondita ', as Livy 
tells us, were sung (iv. 20. 2), and we venture to think that 
Etruscan poetry was no better than this, and that the dis- 
appearance of the texts, which accompanied the dances, is 

1 Plutarch, Aetia Romaua 98, women used white lead as paint : 

3 Plautus, Truculentus 290, 294, Lysias i. 14 and 17. 
Mostellaria 259 il. In Greece also, 
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TOMBA DELLE ISCRIZIONI i 9 

no great loss. Varro mentions tragedies in the Etruscan 
language, but they were undoubtedly versions of the Greek 
ones, even worse than those made for the Romans by Livius 
Andronicus. Apart from some religious and a little his- 
torical literature, and a number of recipes for the gather- 
ing of simples, capable of rousing the admiration of the 
Greeks for ( the descendants of the Tyrrhenians, the people 
skilled in medical lore V no tradition of any Etruscan intel- 
lectual life in writing or poetry has been handed down to 
posterity. 

We pass on to the right main wall in the Tomba delle 
Iscrizioni (fig. iz) where dancers in a row with drinking- 
bowls in their hands alternate with servants carrying wine in 
large bowls* That the funeral dance was animated by free 
indulgence in wine is often exemplified in the tombs. In the 
Tomba delle Leonesse, named after the beasts of prey in the 
pediment, which are really hunting leopards, a red-brown lad 
to the right is dancing with a girt ; to the left is a woman 
with castanets, and in the centre, flanked by a flute-player 
and a lyre-player, stands the wine-bowl wreathed with fresh 
leaves (fig. 13), * the wine-bowl filled with joy,* in Xeno- 
phanes* words. Evidently the Etruscans drank heavily to 
celebrate the memory of their dead, as Xenophon relates of 
another barbarian tribe, the Odrysians. 2 To the right of the 
false door of the same main wall in the Tomba delle Iscrizioni 
(fig. 12), a man in a loin-cloth with a laurel branch in each 
hand is greeting another man, who carries chaplets and rests 
one leg on the cushions of a couch. Laurel branches con- 
standy recur in the reliefs of the Etruscan cinerary urns, 
where the death lament round the bier of the deceased is 
reproduced, and it seems probable that laurel branches were 
carried round the house and used for wall decoration in the 
house of the deceased on the funeral day, for the purpose of 
purification. This decoration of the walls , then, would be 
the subject of our picture, together with the other preparations 

1 Quotation from Aeschylus by opinion): History of Plants ix. 15. 1. 
Theophrastus (who endorses the s Hmenica Hi. z. 5. 



2o LAUREL DECORATIONS 

for the funeral, as shown by the paintings. 1 Perhaps it was a 
general custom of the Etruscans to decorate their walls on 
festival days with laurel branches, just as the Egyptians 
decorated theirs with lotus, and this would often account 
for all the foliage which appears in the backgrounds of the 
paintings alternating with suspended chaplets, even where 
the action — the death lament (fig, 9) or the symposium — 
takes place indoors. In other cases, however, as in the Tomba 
dei Tori (fig. 2) and in the Tomba del Triclinio (fig. 10), there 
is no doubt that real trees and open-air scenes are represented, 
but even there the chaplets are often seen hanging — on the 
wall. Again a proof of the want of clarity in Etruscan art ! 
Trees, however, in the background of scenes with figures are 
also found on South Italian vases of the same time, and thus 
seem to be a common Italic trait. 



VI 

Contemporary with the group of the Tomba degli Auguri 
and the Tomba delle Iscrizioni is the Tomba del Barone, 
discovered at Corneto in 1827 and named, as already men- 
tioned, after Baron Kestner. After the paintings of this tomb 
Stackelberg executed a fine water-colour, and Thiirmer a 
number of drawings, now in the University of Strasburg, 
The style — both in the shape of the heads and in the treatment 
of the draperies- — is still Ionic, but the proportions are more 
slender, probably owing to Chian or Attic influence. 

Composition and technique are both unique in the 
paintings of this tomb. We content ourselves with repro- 
ducing one main wall, the left (fig. 14), where a black horse 
with light grey hoofs, mane, and tail, is led by a man wearing 
red boots and a brown mantle lined with green. He is 

1 Cp* Tacitus, Histor* iv. 53, on the dicabatur evinctum vittis coronisquf , 
inauguration ^ of the rebuilt Capito- ingressi milites, qtiis fausta nornina, 
lium : ' spatium omne quod templo felxabus tmnis* 
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speaking with one hand raised to a woman in a long grey 
chiton, a brown mantle lined with green, and a brown cap. 
Then comes a man with green boots leading a brown horse. 

Similar quiet pictures are found on the other two walls 
of the tomb ; on the back wall a man is standing with his arm 
round a young flute-play er's neck, and is greeted by a woman. 
The dress of the women is Etruscan ; the subjects also are 
probably Etruscan — the preparations for the pompa and the 
dancing feast. But everything breathes coolness and calm, 
and we miss the usual jollity. The technique is equally 
remarkable. It is not the usual fresco painting : experiments 
have been made with size-paint, that is, an attempt at painting 
in distemper on the plaster stucco covering the walls. The 
attempt has failed ; the colour has run in large blotches. 

These two characteristics of the artist of the Tomba del 
Barone are of great interest because the German archaeologist, 
Gustav Korte, has demonstrated the existence of marks made 
by Greek artisans on the walls of this tomb. It was not in 
Etruscan, but in Greek letters that the artist indicated the 
amount of his day's work, with a view to his wages. The 
explanation, then, seems to be the following : a Greek 
decorator was charged with the task of ornamenting the walls 
of the tomb, and he did it, as far as the dresses are concerned, 
according to local tradition ; but he experimented boldly with 
a new technical process, the success of which was prevented 
by the dampness of the rock-wall; and he composed his 
pictures with a grandeur of line and a tranquillity in execution 
which make one think of the pediment of a Greek temple. 
In the light of this it is easier to realize how much of the 
Etruscan temperament there really is in the other paintings, 
all Greek influence on style notwithstanding. It must be 
noted here that artisans* marks are the only written evidence 
left by the decorative painters of Etruria ; artists' signatures 
are unknown , whether in Greek or in Etruscan . The Etruscan 
nobles, like the Roman later, evidently employed Greek 
artists, but granted them no social position. 
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VII 

In the next period the predominant stylistic influence is 
Attic. A whole group of tombs dates from about 500 B.C.: 
they are thus contemporaneous with the severe red-figured 
vase-paintings . Very Attic and, at the same time, Gke a 
complete pictorial procession, representing everything which 
took place at a great Etruscan funeral, is the Tomba delle 
Bighe, previously mentioned and now published by Weege. 
As the pictures in this tomb are clearer and more complete 
than most Etruscan paintings, we will take some of them as 
a starting-point for a closer examination of the facts of 
Etruscan life, 

There are two friezes on the three walls of the tomb : a 
narrower and lighter above ; and a broader one below, in 
which the figures are painted on a deep red ground ; the 
height of the friezes is respectively 36 and 90 cm., and they 
are separated by a broad, coloured band. The narrow frieze 
with the dark figures on light ground still reminds one of the 
black-figured Attic vases, whereas the lower purple frieze, in 
which the skin of the men is reserved in a somewhat lighter 
red, that of the women in white, recalls the red-figured vase- 
paintings t all differences notwithstanding. 

On the right-hand main wall (fig. 15), in the broad frieze, 
men and women are dancing in honour of the dead among 
laurel branches. There are the usual ecstasy and the familiar 
animated gestures with the big fan-like hands, reminding one 
of the figures in archaic Greek vase-painting and plastic art. 1 

Especially splendid is the female flute-player who turns 
round as she dances, her light chiton and red cloak fluttering 
about her ; she can almost compare with * la bella ballerina '. 
The dancing-women all wear the high Etruscan wreathed 
cap, the so-called tutulus t which in the Tomba delle Iscrizioni 
is also worn by a male dancer. We meet with it again in 
Etruscan terracotta sculpture. The fashion is of Oriental 

1 Cp. Fr. Poul&en, Delphi, fig. 44. 
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THE TUTU LUS— CHARIOT RACE 23 

origin, and goes back, ultimately, to the pointed * sugar-loaf 
hat * of the Hittites. It probably reached Etruria by way of 
Cyprus, where it is frequently seen in reliefs of the seventh 
century b. c. In Etruria the pointed woollen cap became 
part of the national dress. 1 Rome of course adopted the 
headgear and preserved the Etruscan tradition in the priest- 
hoods ; a purple tutulus adorned the Roman Flaminicae, and 
certain secondary priests wore a tutulus down to the time of 
Tertullian. 2 In early Rome all women wore the tutulus, and 
under it a head -cloth such as is shown in Etruscan terracottas 
(fig. 16) ; this is clear from a description of a Roman mourning 
scene in Dionysius of Halicarnassus (xi. 39) , where the women 
tear their many and various fillets and hair- ornaments off 
their heads.* 

The dancing scene, in the painted frieze referred to above 
(fig. 15), ends at the sideboard on the left, which bears a 
number of metal bowls : a cup-bearer, partially obliterated in 
the original, is just putting down a vessel. The wine to inspire 
the dancers is ready. 

In the narrow frieze— the most beautiful and most care- 
fully executed of those in the tomb, but very badly copied in 
the facsimile of the Glyptotek— we see the preparations for 
a chariot race. The horses are being led out and harnessed 
to the chariot. We reproduce, after Stackelberg's drawing, 
the most interesting part of the frieze (fig, 17), in which three 
young men are busy harnessing two horses to the light, two- 
wheeled chariot , the Biga. The chariot is represented in 
foreshortening, and the shaft is lifted up by a naked boy. 
The young men have each one foot strongly foreshortened. 

1 Daremberg-Saglio, s. v. Tutulus. catimtm), corresponding to the Etrus- 

Fr. Poulsen, Der Orient und die fruh- can bucchero vases, at sacrifices. 

griech. Kiat$t> p. 97, fig. 99, and p, 107, Livy i, 24, 9: Juvenal vi. 343. Cp, 

Martha,. Uart etr usque, p. 306, ng. 206 Muller-Deecke, Die Etrusker ii. p. 275, 
(Cyprus). Aniike T)enhmSler iii, pi. 1, 3 The (.atin name of the head-cloth 

* In the same manner the Roman is siruppus^ and from that a festival at 

priests used flint knives in their cult t Falerii, strupp&atia, derived its name, 

and their razors had to be of copper, It comes from Ionia, and is mentioned 

and, as late as Roman imperial in the poems of Sappho (j^^jujicrpoii). 
times, they used black vessels (nigrum 
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We find here the same experimentation with this new and 
difficult problem, as in the Greek vase-paintings of about 
500 b. c M in the vases of Euthymides and Euphronius. The 
horse to the right is blue, that to the left grey, both have red 
hoofs and red narness, and two youths, with a sort of shawl 
round their loins, are busily engaged with them, striking 
them on the flanks to get them into place. These two excel- 
lent figures are quite misdrawn and misconstrued in the 
Ny Carlsberg facsimile, the draughtsman not having realized 
that they are seen from behind. 

We have, therefore, preparations for a chariot race ; in 
a wall-painting in the Tomba del Morente at Corneto we 
have a still earlier phase represented, the lassoing of the 
horse which is to be harnessed (fig. 18) ; here the horse is 
red, with blue mane and tail. The disposition of the colours 
is no more naturalistic in Etruscan wall-painting than in the 
pediments of Greek temples : in applying the colours, the 
painter's object was purely decorative. 

After the preparations comes the ceremonial parade of 
the racing chariots past the stands ; three chariots are seen 
in a row (fig. 15): the first has not yet begun to move, 
the horses are pawing the ground impatiently, and the groom 
is standing at their heads trying to pacify them ; the second 
chariot has already started, and the team of the third chariot 
is going a little faster, a fine crescendo which reminds one of 
good Greek art rather than of Etruscan. To the left are the 
stands for the spectators, which are continued on the back 
wall ; similar stands are seen in the corner where back wall 
and left main wall adjoin. We give, after Stackelberg's 
drawing, the two parte from the first-mentioned corner 
(fig. 19). On elevated platforms, bounded above by lines 
evidently meant to indicate curtains which might be drawn 
before the * box ■ against sun or heavy showers, men and 
women are seated and show their absorption in the games 
by their eager gestures. The foremost woman to the right 
actually greets the procession of chariots with her raised 
hand. She is a matron wearing a shawl (epiblema) over the 
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Fio. 19. PART OF THE SMALL FRIEZE IN THE TOMBA DELLE BIGHE 

Alter Arch- Jabrb, 1916 
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arms, and the back of her head, and under that a tutulus. Next 
to her sits a young girl with a tutulus, noble in bearing and 
gesture like a young goddess. Then follows a varied company 
of youths, women, ana a bearded man. The young man, who is 
represented partly frontal with his chin resting on his hand 
and the head and left leg frontal, is of special interest. The 
problem of foreshortening has been very neatly solved . Under 
the wooden floor of the stands the common folk are disporting 
themselves, some of them engrossed in anything out the 
games. 

In order to understand the significance of this representa- 
tion one has to realize that such detailed pictures of spectators 
at athletic games are unknown in Greek art. The nearest 
parallel is the assembly of the gods, the Olympian specta- 
tors, in the frieze of the Treasury of the Siphnians at 
Delphi, 1 and in the Parthenon frieze, between which the 
Tomba delle Bighe chronologically occupies an intermediate 
position, about twenty- five years later than the former, and 
about fifty years earlier than the latter. At the same time we 
learn that female spectators were also present ; this was not 
so at the Olympic games, but seems to have been a common 
Italic custom. The stands, too, appear typically Italic ; 
on such iKpta the spectators were seated at those athletic 
games and contests which in earlier times, according to 
Vitruvius (v. 1), were held in the market-places of Italian 
towns. Amphitheatres were not known till the first cen- 
tury B.C., but if one imagines these market-places on festival 
days with such wooden stands built up on all four sides, and 
these stands curved round at the corners in order that the 
spectators might see better, one can understand how the 
shape of the amphitheatre originated. 2 

Within the sphere of Etruscan painting also, this is the 
only large representation of an audience. Elsewhere the 
artist limited himself to the individual figure as representative 
of the spectators ; thus in the Tomba della Sctmmta (the 

1 Fr, Poulsen, Delphi^ fig, 44. 

3 Cp. Daremberg-Saglio and Pauly-Wissowa, s t v, AmphitheatTttm* 

2*68 £ 
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Monkey Tomb) at Chiusi, the only spectator is a lady dressed 
in black and sheltered by a sunshade ; she is seated on a high 
chair without a back (diphros), her feet on a footstool (fig. 20). 
The tomb was discovered in 1846 by Francois. The pictures 
are executed in a thin colour, probably a sort of water-colour, 
applied directly to the stone without an intermediate layer 
of stucco ; a similar technique is employed in the other and 
larger tomb at Chiusi, the Tomba Casuccini. The four 
walls are decorated with scenes from the race-course and the 
palaestra. Behind the lady on the wall which is reproduced, 
we see two men in rapid motion and with ample gestures 
probably intended to render the bustle and hurry at the 
funeral, which is also represented, as we have seen* by one 
of the figures in the Augur tomb (cp. fig. 4). The sunshade 
carried by the ' widow ' was an Oriental fashion, but in the 
fifth century B,c. the women of Greece had adopted it, 
as is shown by the Knights of Aristophanes (1. 1348 
o-KuiBtLov), To the left the usual flute-player is standing, 
and the round dais in front of him is not an altar, but, as 
Milani was the first to point out, the small table on which 
prizes were placed. 1 Next comes a girl with a censer on her 
head. She is generally taken to be a female juggler, but 
carrying a tall object on one's head is still a common practice 
with the women of the South, and censers (thyrmateria), as 
we learn from Dionysius of Halicamassus, were always 
carried at the * pompae ' in early Rome ; at the high festivals 
they were placed in front of the Roman doorways. 55 They 
were sometimes of costly material, 3 But our woman seems 
to be standing on a platform, and the near presence of the 
flute-player, and the turning of her body and position of her 
arms, seem to indicate some difficult dance performed with 
the big object borne on her head in a small, limited space ; 
hence a kind of old Etruscan dervish-dance of which we 
have no other knowledge. The two figures next to her are 
a big and a small man who are cooling their bleeding noses 

1 Museo archeal. di Firertsze, p. 303. s Cicero, In Verrem iv T ^6. See 
3 Livy xxix. 14,. 13. also Karl Wigand, Tkymiaterta. 
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with sponges : the artist gives the atmosphere of the scene 
after the fight. On one of the other walls in this tomb the 
boxers are ready for action, raising their cestus-bound fists 
against each other, one hand closed for attack, the other open 
for defence, as frequently described in the ancient authors. 1 
Cicero tells us that boxers sighed and groaned, in order to 
increase the force of the blow. 2 These cestus fights must have 
been terrible. The guard, nowadays less, was then more 
important than the blow, for it was too dangerous to take the 
risk of being hit by one's opponent when attacking him, 
even if one was confident that one's own blow would be the 
harder ; one had to play for an opening, at the same time 

fuarding against the single blow which was sufficient to 
nock a man out, Finally, on the extreme left of the picture 
(fig. 20) we meet with a scene which is repeated in another 
picture in the same tomb, as well as in the Tomb a del Tri- 
clinio : a rider seated sideways and at the same time leading 
another horse. The race with a led horse was an Oriental 
custom, and appears for the first time on the Phoenician metal 
bowls of the eighth and seventh centuries b.c. This seat, 
sideways on the horse, is of Scythian origin, and in Greek art 
usually characterizes the Amazons* The Etruscans, with 
their passion for difficult games, evidently combined the two 
in order to make the races as exciting as possible. 

In the small frieze on the back wall of the Tomb a delle 
Bighe we find a rider with a led horse, dressed in tunic and 
helmet, and seated astride ; we reproduce part of it after 
Stackelberg*s water-colour (fig. 21). To the left of him we 
see a naked man standing on one leg and nursing his raised 
left leg. It was formerly conjectured that he was playing 
leap-frog with the young man planting the jumping-pofc in 
the ground behind him, but it is not usual to play leap-frog 
on one leg, and Weege has pointed out the same position in 
athletic scenes on Greek vases and supposes it to be a kind 
of preparatory exercise. His supposition is correct : any 

1 For instance in Apollonius Rho- 2 Cicero, Tusculanae disputationes 
dius, Argonautica ii. 68. ii. 56. 
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modern acrobat would recognize it as one of his exercises ; the 
contraction of the muscles by nursing right and left knee in 
turn. Acrobats practise this exercise when travelling, to keep 
themselves fit when they are unable to train. 



VIII 

We will not dwell on all the forms of wrestling contests 
and boxing matches which appear in the small frieze of the 
Bighe tomb, but only describe a part of the left main wall, 
which presents an important and difficult: problem (fig. 22). 
To the left of a young man in a himation (not reproduced) 
we see the lower part of a statue of a deity, who would seem., 
from the faint traces in Stackelberg's water-colour, to have 
wings on his ankles. If so, it is Hermes, the protector of the 
palaestra, and the black object in front of him is a small altar. 
On the other side of the altar a boy, accompanied by one of 
the caretakers of the palaestra, clad in a blue mantle and 
carrying a knotted stick, is standing with his hand raised. 
This usually indicates the adorer praying to the divinity for 
victory in the contest. An absolutely Greek palaestra interior! 
We have now 7 escaped from the sphere of the customary rude 
games held at the Etruscan funerals, and the question arises 
whether the Etruscan knew real palaestra life of the Greek 
type or not. In the Oscan towns of Lucania and Campania 
the youths were devoted to Greek sports, and Weege is 
therefore inclined, in view especially of this picture, to 
believe the same of the nobles of Etruria at the height of 
their glory in the sixth and fifth centuries b.c. But this is 
a dangerous inference. Wherever else we meet with Etruscan 
athletic types they are rough and lumbering of build and 
evidently professionals. In the Tomba delle Bighe a Greek 
artist has been at work ; this was already admitted by 
Stackelberg and Kestner, and the same view is held in 
our own times. Although the artist has complied with the 
demands of his patron more fully than the Greek artist in 
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the Tomba del Barone, who only troubled himself to do so 
as far as dress was concerned, but for the rest painted entirely 
in the spirit of his native country, Greek influence, neverthe- 
less, has penetrated everywhere. It is seen, for instance, in 
the incongruities of the picture ; the spectators in the corners, 
suggesting actual athletic games; then this interior from a 
Greek palaestra, which might be interpreted, however, as 
part of a public contest ; next comes the prize table, as in 
the Tomba delia Scimmia, but on both sides himation-clad 
boys are seen, loitering like typical figures of the everyday 
life of the palaestra, who have absolutely nothing to do with 
the concentrated excitement of the sports in the arena. To 
the left of the low table we see a little armed dancer, with 
helmet, shield, and spear, in Greek nudity, not fully dressed like 
the gladiator in the Tomba della Scimmia ; his lance is bent 
zigzag-wise, apparently an Etruscan peculiarity. With the 
Greeks also, the armed dance— the pyrrhiche — formed part 
of the sepulchral festival, especially in Cyprus and Crete, 
where it was called prylis; 1 and the custom may very well 
have been adopted by the Etruscans. 



IX 

Similar incongruities, due to Greek artists, or at any rate 
Greek art, having set a Greek stamp on the wall-painting of 
Etruria, meet us in the representations of symposia. Again 
we can take the Bighe tomb as our starting-point (fig. 23). 2 
Three festive couches are seen with two young men on each. 

1 Aristotle, fragm. 519 R* Scholia ready badly damaged in 1827. A copy 

to Homer's IHadiwm. 1 30. A similar of it, now in the Vatican, is mere 

dancer or armed runner appears in the fiction, and has unfortunately served 

Tomba Casuccini at Chiuai ; both as basis for the large facsimile in the 

remind us in posture of the Tiibin- Glyptotek, On the other hand, its 

gen armed runner (Bulle, Der scheme damaged state is correctly represented 

Mensch t pi. 89). in the small drawing of the tomb in 

3 The large frieze with dancing the Glyptotek. 
scenes on the left main wall was al- 
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The youths are naked to the waist, and have sumptuous gold 
necklaces, red or blue mantles, and chaplets on their heads. 
Some of them hold flat drinking-bowls, some eggSj and others 
have branches in their hands — all this, however, we only 
learn from the old copies : they are reclining on metal 
couches* whereas the tables in front of them are wooden, as 
is clearly proved by the colours employed. We may wonder 
that the couches are of metal t for according to the literary 
tradition the first metal couches came to Rome as late as 
187 B.C. Nevertheless, ivory and golden couches are already 
mentioned by Plautus ; this may, however, be due to the 
Greek text on which he based his comedy (Stichus 377). 
The Etruscans, at any rate, knew bronze couches at least 
three hundred years earlier* and this is corroborated by the 
find of an actual bronze banqueting-couch in a tomb at 
Corneto. 1 The couches are covered with many-coloured 
woven or embroidered bolsters and cushions ; these also 
are mentioned in the Roman comedies as ornaments of 
couches, 2 Ducks appear beneath the couches, and the guests 
are attended by three naked lads : a flute-player, a boy 
holding a branch, and another with a ladle, which are wrongly 
reproduced in the Ny Carlsberg facsimile as a staff. 

The symposium has begun, the tables having been cleared. 
Only young beardless men are seen feasting together, and 
nothing informs us who they are or why they are drinking. 
All that is certain is the luxury and pomp which seem to have 
characterized Etruscan houses and which are especially mani- 
fest in the jingling necklaces and the material and appointment 
of the festive couch. 

New problems arise with the large symposium scene in 
the Tomba deiLeopardi at Corneto, which was discovered in 
1875 and has now been described in an exemplary manner 

1 Blumner, Romische Privatalter- referred to by Plautus (Pseudolvs 
turner \ p. 1 18, 145 ff.). They usually came from 

2 On Etruscan cinerary urns and Alexandria and were decorated with 
terracotta sarcophagi the covers are pictures of wild beasts, whereas the 
as a rule strongly scalloped. These bed coverlets proper came from Cam- 
are presumably the tonsilw iappctia pania. 
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BACK WALL IN THE TO MBA DEI LEOPARDI 

After Arch. Jshrb. 1516. pi, p 




Fig. 15 
MARRIED COUPEE ON AN ETRUSCAN CINERARY URN 
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by Weege in the article mentioned above. The pictures are 
among the best preserved in the whole of Etruria, and date 
from about the same time as the Bighe tomb, about 500 B.c, 
The tomb takes its name from the two almost life-sized 
leopards in the pediment (fig. 24). They have been neatly 
proved by Weege to be hunting leopards. As early as the 
days of ancient Egypt leopards were trained for hunting pur- 
poses, and hunting leopards appear in Greek vase-paintings 
and Etruscan wall-pamtings, for instance, in the earlier 
tombs such as the Tomba delle Leonesse and the Tomba del 
Triclinio, where the animal lies beneath a couch. In the 
Middle Ages the hunting leopard was still trained in the 
East, and is therefore depicted in the paintings of the Renais- 
sance — for instance in the pictures of Gentile da Fabriano 
and Benozzo Gozzoli — as seated on the cruppers of the horses 
behind the Magi or their servants. 1 In modern India leopards 
are still trained to hunt. 

Beneath the two long-bodied hunting leopards we see the 
main picture of the back wall {fig. 24) representing a sympo- 
sium. On the couch to the left two youths are reclining, on 
each of the two others a youth and a young girl. 2 The young 
men are attired in mantles, the girls in chitons and mantles ; 
all wear garlands. In their hands they hold either chaplets, 
drinking-bowls, or round objects usually supposed to be 
eggs. Similar ' eggs ' appear in numerous Etruscan ban- 
queting-scenes : in the Tombe del Triclinio, del Letto 
funebre, della Pulcella, degli Scudi, &c, and as egg-shells 
are frequently found in the tombs at Corneto, and eggs must 
therefore have been offered to the dead 3 — as the most 
nourishing of foods, and one which stimulates in particular 

1 These cheetahs were brought alive I owe this reference to Mr. G. F. Hill. 

to Italy, if not actually used for hunt- 2 Dennis and Stryk are mistaken in 

ing by the princes of the Renaissance, speaking of a youth and a girl on the 

For among Fisanello's drawings in the left couch ; the error is due to the 

Codex Vallardi in the Louvre is a fine damaged condition of the colouring* 

study of one of these animals from the 3 Cp. Juvenal, SaHres v. Sz, where 

life ; it wears a collar round its neck, eggs are referred to as a common 

showing that it was led on a leash, course at funerals. 
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the procreative force — it is not improbable that the old 
interpretation is the correct one. Weege supposes them to 
be ballot-balls used to decide who should be the master of 
the symposium (symposiarch), but this was usually decided 
by throwing dice. A third conceivable interpretation, which 
I think might be acceptable in certain cases where a man 
and a woman hand each other these round objects s is that 
they are rings. In Plautus's Asinaria (778) it is spoken 
of as typical of two young lovers reclining on one couch at the 
symposium that one of them gives the other his or her ring to 
look at. 

Beneath and above the banqueting-couch we find the 
previously noted laurel branches — not laurel trees as Weege 
calls them— the familiar adornment of the walls. The guests 
are served by two naked pages : one of these, who holds 
a jug, beckons to the other, who holds a small jug and 
a strainer, to make haste. How necessary it was to strain the 
wine is seen from the description of the elder Cato. The 
Latin word for cleaning the wine-jars of the grape-skins 
deposited by the wine is deacinare. 1 



This wall-painting is apparently a faithful copy of a 
Greek painted representation of a symposium with hetaerae, 
and this is also Weege's view of the scene. In his opinion, 
those who take part in the drinking bouts of the young men 
are not married or respectable women, but hetaerae. It 
seems to me that such a representation in a tomb would 
argue a complete dissolution of family relations in ancient 
Etruria, whether we choose to interpret the pictures as scenes 
from life, or as an expression of the wish that the next life 
might take the form of nothing more or less than a revel with 
hetaerae. Weege maintains, further, that hetaerae reclined 
at table, whereas wives sat with their husbands : but this is 

1 Cato, De re rustica 36. In the Greek pictures of symposia also the slave 
boy carries a strainer, ydpas. 
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contrary to the express literary tradition, according to which 
the Greeks were shocked because the Etruscan women 
reclined at table with men * under the same coverlet \ The 
earliest authority for this statement is Aristotle l and, accord- 
ing to this and other accounts of the fourth century B, c, the 
free intercourse between men and women gave rise to much 
immorality, the women abandoning themselves to the strange 
men with whom they reclined. 3 ft would have been absurd 
for the Greeks to take offence at this if it did not apply to 
free-born women of good family, but only to hetaerae, who 
in Hellas did exactly the same. How things were with the 
Greeks in this respect is made sufficiently clear by a passage 
in the orator Isaeus 3 : * No one would dare to serenade 
married women, and neither do the married women attend 
banquets with their husbands, nor do they consider it proper 
to partake of meals with strangers, especially chance acquain- 
tances.* 

With this severe Athenian custom we must compare these 
scandalized Greek outbursts, and, at the same time, we must 
remember that in the fourth century b.c* Etruscan civilization 
and morals were already on the decline, so that an original 
latitude, which in the beginning of the fifth century was 
natural and did not affect the morals of domestic life, may 
at this time have been abused. Incidentally, we are able to 
ascertain the degree of exaggeration in another Greek account 
of the same time concerning the luxuriousness of the Etrus- 
cans * : g They reclined on flowered cushions drinking out of 
sumptuous silver bowls and attended by servants in costly 
dresses, sometimes by naked women.* In the Etruscan paintings 
there are numerous naked pages in attendance, just as in the 
Greek symposium pictures, but not a single naked handmaid. 
As to the question whether respectable women reclined or 

1 Athenaeus i. 23 d. On the Etrus- 2 Athenaeus xiL 517 d. Cp.Dionys. 

can custom of reclining at table, l&e Halic. ix. 16. 

the Creeks, and unlike the men of the 3 Isaeus iii. 14. 

Homeric age and later the Mace- * Athenaeus iv, 153 d. ( = Timaeus» 

donians, who sat, see Athenaeus t. fragm. 18 in Mtiller, Fragments, histor. 

17^183. Graecorum),. 
346s F 
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sat at table, invariable rules did not exist in Etruria any more 
than they existed in ancient Rome, where we know that 
Jupiter alone reclined at the lectisternia (the sacred banquets 
given by the state) whereas Juno and Minerva sat ; further- 
more, in the last century of the republic, respectable women 
sat with the men at banquets, while brides reclined, 1 The 
practice of brides reclining can hardly, however, be accounted 
lor except as a case of adherence to an ancient and honourable 
custom which was superseded by later and severer notions. 

Etruscan works of art, however, give sufficient information 
to confute the whole of Weege's hetaera theory, Man and 
woman are often seen reclining together on Etruscan sarco- 
phagi and cinerary urns, and on the face of it it would seem 
improbable that a man would have himself pictured on his 
sarcophagus with a hetaera. Dr. S. P. Cortsen kindly informs 
me that this view is confirmed by the fact that two of these 
cinerary urns with a pair of figures on the lid have an inscrip- 
tion in which the word tusurthi or tusurthir occurs — one of 
the few Etruscan words the signification of which is certain : 
it means * spouses V And if we look at the type of womanhood 
represented in several of the recumbent couples on the later 
urns, when realism prevails in Etruscan portrait sculpture, 
the appellation hetaera becomes as preposterous as that of 
matrons is certain (fig. 25) J* 

But proof is furnish eel by the tomb -paintings themselves. 
In the Tomb a degli Scudi at Corneto, discovered in 1870, 
and, to judge by the style, dating from the end of the fifth 
century B. c, the wife (as might be expected) is pictured 
sitting with her husband, who is reclining on the couch with 

3 Friedlander, Sittengesdriehtc Roms scattdaleuses. Of equal value is his 

i. 47a, 478, 493 f. information that the Sybarites loved 

3 Corpus inscriplionum Etruscarum, the Etruscans because of their luxu- 

38581 3860. riousnese (Athenaeus xii. 519 b). It 

* The Etruscan character for im- is regrettable that Theophrastus* work 

morality is chiefly due to Theopompus on the Etruscans is lost ; it would 

(Jragm. %2& in Muller, Fragm. hist, have provided information of Quite 

Grace, i. p. 315), but he gives similar a different character, (Cp. the Scholia 

descriptions of the Thessalians, and to Pindar, Pythia ii. 3.) 
seems to have specialized in chroniques 
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Fig. 37. PIC TV UK FROM THE TOMBA DEGLI SCUD I 
AfLer a coloured drawing in Hue Helbig Museum 
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a drinking-bowl in his left hand, his right resting on the 
woman's shoulder (fig- 36). According to the inscription the 
man's name is Velthur Velcha, that of the woman Rmmthu 
Aprthnai (the family name is in the nominative and is a 
woman's name, the Latin Abortennia ; so the family of the 
mother was the more distinguished). The figure and the 
diadem of the woman recall those of the Hera Borghese 
and determine the date of the tomb. On the table in front 
of the couch are a bowl, a cake (pyramis), and a heap of 
fruits : or they may be the * ball-cakes * (spirae or spaeritae) 
referred to by Cato (De agruultmu 82). At the foot of 
the couch a lyre-player and a flute-player accompany the 
meal with music, recalling a statement of Cicero's x that at 
banquets in early Rome the sound of stringed instruments 
and flutes was deemed indispensable. On the whole, it 
might perhaps be as well to abandon all theories of the austere 
morals of early Rome. The patrician families of the first 
centuries of the republic undoubtedly lived a life which in 
pomp and luxury vied with the life of the nobility of the 
Etruscan towns* Again, in the painting on the back wall of 
this tomb, where the recumbent man is a priest (eechaneri) t 
the wife is seated with her husband (fig. 27). As to the priest- 
hood, it must be borne in mind that the priestly office was 
hereditary in the Etruscan noble families* The statue of 
Juno at veii, for instance, might only be touched by a priest 
of a certain family .• It was especially the art of divination, 
however, which was reserved for the noblemen and their 
wives. 3 Even when the Romans had conquered Etruria they 
continued to support the efforts of the Etruscans to confine 
initiation into die art of divination to the nobility. Even 
Cicero, in his book on the ideal State, maintains that omens 
and presages must be submitted to haruspices, and the nobles 
of Etruria must teach the * disciplina '. 

In the pictures of the Scudi tomb the wife, as we have 

1 De mature in. 197. can women versed in divination is the 

e Livy v. 22. 5. wise but guileful Tanaquit, who played 

3 The most famous of al! the Etrus- a political part in Rome : Livy i. 34. 
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seen* is sitting. But in the Tomba dei Vasi Dipinti, besides 
a man and a woman, two children are present at the sympo- 
sium, which would be inconceivable in a hetaera picture ; and 
in a picture in the front chamber of the Tomba dell* Oreo at 
Corneto, discovered in 1868 and dating from the same period 
as the Seudi tomb, there are traces of a man and a woman 
reclining together, and the inscription informs us that the 
woman is alree-born woman named Velia — the family name 
has unfortunately been destroyed— and that she is married 
to Arnth Velchas, a descendant of one of the noblest families 
m Btruria (fig. 28). With this, then, the last and final proof 
of the untenability of the hetaera theory has been adduced : 
this woman, whose head is one of the most beautiful in the 
sepulchral chambers of Etruria (fig. 29), reclines with her 
husband on the couch in the picture in the tomb, even as she 
was buried with him in the tomb itself. A failure to appreciate 
this fact would imply a complete denial of Etruscan family 
feeling and pride of race. 

The dancingwomen, on the other hand, for instance, the 
woman in the Tomba delle Leonesse already cited above, 
and another, still more wanton, who in the Tomba degli 
Bacchanti foots it with a fat dancer, must be interpreted 
as hetaerae. They illustrate the phrase of Plautus : * pro- 
stibile est tandem ? stantem stand savium dare amicum 
amicae ? * To the same category of hired dancers belongs 
the man to the left of the one who is dancing with inverted 
cithara. 1 

Generally speaking, what has made doubt or error possible 
in the matter is the fact that the pictures, as we have already 
said, in form suggest Greek pictures of hetaerae ; symposia 
of any other kind between men and women were unknown in 
Hellas. And to what extent the influence of Greek art has 
prevailed is shown by the picture of a momentary phase of 
emotion in the Tomba Quertiola, where a couple reclining on 
the couch are kissing each other, a motive as suitable to a 

1 TV **&t/w erp&jtas, like Apollo in the contest with Marsyas (Apollo- 
dorus, Bibliotheca 1. 4. 2). 
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Greek hetaera picture as it is incongruous in a picture repre- 
senting family life after death. 1 Another source of error is 
the pronounced sensualism of these pictures ; in a sepulchral 
painting as early as the sixth century, the main picture of the 
Tomba del Vecchio, we see on a banqueting-couch, under 
the wreaths and chaplets with bells hanging on the wall, a 
hoary old roui in vivacious conversation with his beautiful 
young wife who holds a garland, a hypothymis, under his 
nose (fig. 30). 2 This picture is typically Etruscan in its 
combination of wine and love. * As soon as we had eaten,* 
sings the Greek poet Dromon, 3 * the slave girl removed the 
tables ; one brought us water for washing, and we washed 
ourselves ; then we seized again the wreaths of violets and 
bound our brows with garlands.* The Etruscans seem to have 
followed the Greek rules minutely, but like the Egyptians 
they let the free-born women partake of the festivity of the 
symposium itself. 

XI 

But we can go still further and establish beyond the 
possibility of doubt that where men alone are gathered at 
the symposium of eternity, the pictures represent the heads of 
the families who ordered the tombs and had them decorated. 
To be sure, the pictures of the sixth and the beginning of 
the fifth centuries do not give us any information as to this — 
even the symposium in the Tomba delle Bighe is without 
inscription ; but in this respect also the sepulchral paintings 
become more communicative after the middle of the fifth 
century* In the Tomba Golini at Orvieto, discovered in 1863 

1 In the same picture we also find them round their necks, as we learn 

a representation of a true Greek from the poems of Anacreon and Al- 

motlve, kottabos. Another momen- caeus* (Athenaeus xv. 678 d). Cp. 

tary motive appears in the Tomba Plutarch, Owaerf- «wmiV. iii. prohl. 1,3. 

d* Orfeo e d Euridlce at Corneto In Ionia Uie women perfumed their 

{Monumenti v. pL 17), a slave pulling bosoms and wore wreaths of flowers 

off his master's slippers. round their* delicate necks \as Sappho 

fl Hypothymides were first used *by says (Athenaeus xv. 674 c-d). 

the Aeolians and Ionians who wore 3 Athenaeus ix. 409 e. 
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and called after its discoverer, and, to judge from its style, 
contemporary with the Tomba degli Scudi and the front 
chamber of the Tomba dell* Oreo, we see in the symposium 
on the back wall (fig. 31) two men on the same couch drinking 
to the accompaniment of the two familiar musicians- Beneath 
the couch we can make out dimly a servant, and a hunting 
leopard, probably feeding ; both have their names attached : 
that of the animal is Kankru. In Egyptian reliefs also, dating 
from the Fifth Dynasty, we occasionally find names attached to 
the domestic animals depicted, for instance ducks and pigeons. 

Of the two men reclining on the couch the foremost holds 
a drinking-bowl and an egg. In the Ny Carlsberg facsimile 
he is represented as beardless, but no doubt wrongly. It is 
an elderly man ; his face is one of the earliest examples of 
naturalism in Etruscan portraiture. The other, full-bearded, 
holds a flat, fluted vessel without foot, presumably one of the 
celebrated Etruscan golden vessels which are more minutely 
characterized in a symposium in the Tomba della Pulcella ; 
they were even introduced into Athens, where, side by side 
with Corinthian works in bronze, they formed part of the 
decoration of a wealthy house, and they are eulogized in a 
poem by Critias, 1 one of Athens' finest beaux esprits. 

In this painting in the Tomba Golini the inscriptions 
give us much valuable information as to the connexion 
between the two persons. 2 Above the first we read : * Vel 
lecates arnthial ruva larthialisa clan velusum nefs marniu 
spurana eprthnec tenve mechhim rasneas cleusinsl zilachnve 
pulum rumitrine thi ma[l]ce clel lur.' In translation the 
text runs : * Vel Lecates, Arnth's brother, 3 son of Larth, 
and descendant of Vel. He held the offices of Maro urbanus 
(spur means town) and Eprthne (secular official title) and 
was Zilach (dictator) of the Etruscan people in Clusium . , . * 

1 Athenaeus i. 28 b. part incorrectly copied in the Ny 

2 Carpus imcr, Etrusc. 5093-4. Carlsberg facsimiles. 

I am indebted to my friend, Dr. 3 That ncva means brother seems to 

S. P, Cortsen> for help in the interpret be unanimously accepted y though it 

tation of this and other Etruscan in- only appears in the two inscriptions of 

script ions. These are for the greater this tomb. 
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The rest is unintelligible. It is interesting in the inscription 
to come across the name by^ which the Etruscans called 
themselves, rasneas ; Dionysius of Halicarnassus (L 30) 
was therefore justified in saying that the Etruscans called 
themselves Rasenas. The name Earth is common in Etruscan 
inscriptions. The Romans knew it and called the well-known 
Etruscan king by his full name, Lars Porsenna (in Etruscan, 
Larth Pursna). 1 

We now turn to the inscription above the bearded man 
on the same couch ; his name is Arnth Lemies, son of Larth, 
and descendant of Vel ; his official titles follow, and the 
inscription ends : * ru[va] i[ecates velus] amce,' i. e., was 
brother of Vel Lecates, Thus we have two brothers reclining 
on the same couch, and the inscription makes it probable 
that the other symposiasts, too, are not chance revellers, but 
members of the same family, united in the picture as they 
were in life and in the grave. 

In the same tomb, to the left of this scene, we see 
a table, bearing several metal vessels, a thymiaterion, and 
an ivory box tor incense, and flanked by two candelabra 
with lighted candles stuck into birds* beaks (fig. 32). The 
Etruscans were considered inventors of the art of candle- 
making and taught the Romans to manufacture different 
kinds of candles, rrom big wax candles — candelae and cerei- — 
to cheap dips— sebaceae. The Italic peoples used candles 
and candlesticks until Roman Imperial times, though in the 
last centuries they also had oil lamps, the manufacture and 
use of which they had learned from the Greeks ; the oldest 
clay lamps found in the northern part of Italy date from 
about 300 B.c. a To the left of the table is seen a naked 
slave with a jug and a dish; to the right a young man in 
a light-coloured, sleeved chiton, who has been conjectured 

1 The name Pursna or Pursena has, i ; Fauli, AltitaL Studien y iv. 64 ff* 

however, never been found in any * With, reference to the use of tapers 

Etruscan inscription. The Etruscan at the bier in antiquity see Rushforth, 

Lar or Larth has nothing to do with Journal of Roman Studies t v. 1915, 

the Roman Las or Lar. Cp* Schulze, p. 149 if. 
Zttr Geschkhte Intern. Eigennamen, B$* 
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to be another servant. But again the inscription affords 
positive information : ' VeL leinies larthial ruva arothialum 
clan velusum prumaths avils semphs iupuce * ; i. e. ' Vel 
Leinies, Larth s brother, son of Arnth and descendant of 
Vel ; he died (Iupuce) at the age of 7/ 1 So the boy is son 
of the hindmost man on the banqueting-couch and belongs 
to the noble family interred in the tomb. 



XII 

Corresponding to the lassoing of the horse in the Tomba 
del Morente, as a preparation for the chariot race, we find 
in the Tomba Golini pictures of the preparations for the 
banquet which ts celebrated in the pictures mentioned above. 
In one of the pictures we see cattle, venison, and poultry 
hanging in the larder, in another the cooking in the kitchen 
itself (fig. 33) ; like everything else in Etruria,it is accompanied 
by the flute. To the left of the flute-player a woman is 
struggling with a sideboard piled with food ; to the right 
a naked slave with a loincloth is working at a small table, 
using two small implements rather like plummets. Various 
interpretations have been advanced : that he is kneading 
dough, or grinding colours ; the latter explanation, how- 
ever, is improbable in a kitchen scene. Besides these 
Dennis proposes a third possibility — that he is chopping 
vegetables, but he dares not commit himself to a decision. 
The table itself, at which the slave is standing, seems to 
have a raised edge, and thereby recalls the elder Cato's 
recipe for the preparation of cheese cakes and puffs 3 : 
1 Take a clean table, a foot broad, surround it with an edge 
(balteus), and then mix honey and cheese on it.' For puffs, 
directions are given to belabour the dough with two sticks 
or staves (rudes). After all the procedure here is somewhat 

1 Cp. Vilh. Thomsen, Remarques sur 1S99, no. 4, p. 391. 
la parente de la iangue itrnsmte, Bulie- ■ De agncultura 76 and 86. 
tin de VAcadimie royale de Dammark, 



3,Mvtf "a i.vi,j, .■*-,») 
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After a coloured drawing in the Helbig Museum 
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similar, only that the dough is kneaded with pieces of metal 
and not with staves. 

In these scenes from kitchen and wine-cellar, where the 
wood is being chopped, 1 where the cooks are swinging the 
saucepans or working at the range, 11 where young slaves are 
struggling with sideboards covered with drinking- vessels, the 
inscriptions contain the names of the slaves. Men desired 
to be served in the after-life by the same skilful slaves as 
in the present, and it was therefore the custom in later 
times to add the names. This reminds one of the Egyptian 
tomb-reliefs, where sometimes the serfs and the slave girls 
are designated only by the name and mark of the estate, 
so that in a way each of them represents one of the estates 
of the deceased lord, whereas in other cases they have their 
proper names attached and survive as personalities in the 
after-life. 



XIII 

Thus we see a slow transformation taking place in the 
ideas which inspired the Etruscan tomb-paintings. In the 
Tomba del Morto and the Tomba degli Auguri, the repre- 
sentation of the death lament showed plainly that the main 
theme was the festival in honour of the dead ; and the 
memorial feast itself should probably in most cases be recog- 
nized in the banquet accompanied by the symposium or— 
as in the Tomba delle Iscnzioni — the preparations for it. 
This conception is also clearly expressed in the sepulchral 
paintings ot the fifth century B.C., such as the Tomba del 
Letto funebre, where the main picture (fig. 34) represents 
an enormous couch with a footstool in front * ; on the tall 

1 Cp. Plautus, Psettdolus 158 *te inter tot ignes coquos.' 

cum securi caudkali praeficio pro- s Footstools were also used in 

vinciae.* Rome for mounting the high couches. 

2 Cp. Seneca, Epist. 114. 26 'ad- Varro, De lingua Latina v. 168. 
spice culinas nostras et coneutsantis 

3468 G 
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pile of bolsters and coverlets rest two pairs of cushions, each 
of them supporting a green chaplet encircling a pointed cap 
(tutidus). Green festoons and a long red cord hang on the 
walls : to the right of the couch are two symposiasts and two 
slaves ; the slaves face the big central couch, and hold one 
an egg, the other a loaf in their raised hands. To the left 
of the picture are the flute-player and the sideboard with 
vases. Here we get an idea how a lectisternium was spread 
in honour of the dead, in connexion with the symposium at 
a memorial feast. The dead are represented bv their head- 
gear ; to that the slaves to the right are offering sacrifice, 
to that the flute-player to the left sounds his notes. How 
deeply, in this direction also, tradition influenced the 
Romans, and how long the practice lingered, is seen from 
the description which the satirist Persius gives (Hi, 103) of 
a noble Roman lying in state : 

Hinc tuba, candelae, fcandemque beatulus alto 
compos itus lecio crassisque Iutatus amomis 
in portani rigidas calces extendit : at ilium 
hesterni capite mduto subiere Quirites. 

And then the horns, the candles 1 and the dead, 
Smeared with thick balms, lies stiff on lofty bed, 
Heels pointing doorwards, till he *s borne away 
By new-capped citizens 1 of yesterday. 

But the pictures in the Tomba Golini seem to indicate 
that the symposium is not only a ceremony on the funeral 
day or at memorial feasts, but that the purpose is, by means 
of the painting as well as by the undoubtedly splendid 
accessories of the tombs, which were rifled and removed 
long ago, to secure to the dead or the whole of the family, 
who in course of time were interred in the tomb, a happy 
and festive existence hereafter ; the same idea as in the 
Egyptian tomb-reliefs, the object of which was to safeguard 
the deceased against ' the second death ', that is, annihilation. 
And just as the Egyptian tomb-reliefs extend to all aspects 

1 i. e. slaves made free by his will, and entitled to wear the cap of liberty. 
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of life in order that the dead may enjoy without restriction 
the sight of everything which made his life rich and festive, 
from the industry of the slaves and artisans occupied in 
his service to his own boating and hunting expeditions in 
the papyrus thickets of the Nile, so the Etruscan sepulchral 
paintings have a further object and treat subjects which are 
only intelligible if the end in view is to procure for the dead 
a full enjoyment of the delights of life, and which cannot 
in any way be associated with funeral or funeral feast. This 
applies especially to the hunting pictures of the sixth and 
fifth centuries B.C., found respectively in the Tomba della 
Caccia e della Pesca and in the Tomba Querciola. 



XIV 

In the older group of tombs of the latter part of the 
sixth and the earlier part of the fifth centuries B.C. we find 
a bright and cheerful delight in the material pleasures of 
life, and a clear confidence in the belief that the race, whose 
means are sufficient to provide and adorn a sumptuous 
sepulchral chamber, will also be permitted to enjoy all this — 
from wine and women to hunting and sanguinary games — 
in the hereafter. Thus it is not for nothing that these tombs 
synchronize with the time of Etruscan imperialism. Previous 
to this, the maritime power of Etruria had made it dreaded 
and hated by the Greeks, whose ships were exposed to 
seizure and piracy as often as they ventured across the ' Tyr- 
rhenian Sea*, so that the Greeks had only one colony on 
the north coast of Sicily, and had great trouble in keeping 
up communications with the Campanian Kyme and with 
Massilia, 1 'The savage Etruscan ' already appears in post- 
Homeric poetry, where Circe bears Odysseus two children, 
Latin us and Agrius (the savage), who represent the two 

* Strabo vi, p. 41© ( = Ephoru&, mologist Philochoms evert derived 
fragm. 2. in Muller, Fragments tdsUmc. the word ' tyrant * from Tyrrhenians 
graec. i. p. 246). The ingenious ety- (Philodh, fragm, 5 in Miiller, op. cit.}. 
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principal races of Italy, the Latins and the Etruscans. At 
length, in 474 B*C, the Kymeans, in alliance with Hieron, 
the ruler of Syracuse, succeeded in gaining a sea victory 
over the Etruscan fleet, which Pindar has celebrated in the 
first Pythian Ode (L 72 ff.), and after which Hieron sent to 
Olympia a bronze helmet with an inscription recording the 
victory, now in the British Museum* This defeat was the 
first warning that the Etruscans had reached the zenith of 
their power, but as late as the latter part of the fourth century 
their piracy was still dangerous and troublesome to Greek 
shipping, as is seen from a passage of Aristotle and an inscrip- 
tion of 325-324 B. c. 1 As a bulwark of their maritime power, 
as early as the sixth century they had conquered Corsica, 
and on land they ruled from the plain of the Po, which they 
likewise conquered in the sixth century, to the southernmost 
part of Campania, where they made Capua itself submit to 
their power* 2 Cato was justified in saying that almost the 
whole of Italy in the days of old had been * in the power of 
the Tuscans , 3 and when Sophocles * would enumerate the 
districts of Italy he mentions only three : Oinotria (South 
Italy), the Tyrrhenian, and the Ligurian land. When the 
Athenians during the Peloponnesian War undertook the 
desperate campaign against Syracuse, they allied themselves 
in 415 with the Etruscans, whose auxiliaries were amongst 
the bravest in the Athenian offensive force. 5 In the period 
of the wall-paintings in question, Rome herself was also 
made subject to them and had to pay contributions to the 
powerful Etruscan confederation, after the king of Clusium, 
Porsenna, had seized the city in 508 B.C. As is well known, 
attempts were made by later historians to gloss over this 
capture of the town, and the honorary decrees of the senate 
to Porsenna are described as voluntary, but tell quite plainly 
their own tale of subjection.* Against the background of 

1 Dittenberger, Sylloge inscriptio- * Dionys. Malic, i. iz. 

num Graecarum? 305, with note I, 5 Thucydides vi. 88, and vii. $4-$- 

3 Folybius iu 17. Livy v. 33. 7-8. G Dionys, Ha lie, v. 36, 35, 39. 
a Origmes 62. 
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this event the contemporary Tomba della Scimmia at Chiusi 
acquires a new interest ; it was constructed for one of those 
families which took part in the victory over Rome. But 
previous to this, the names of the Roman kings : Lucius 
Tarquinius and Tarquinius Superbus — Tarquinius is the 
Etruscan Tarchna '—-bear witness to the dependence of 
Rome, which is also evident from the permanent Etruscan 
occupation of the Janiculum, It is quite possible that the 
expulsion of Tarquinius Superbus does not mark the fall of 
the national monarchy, but was simply an attempt to throw 
off the foreign yoke, an attempt which led to Porsenna's 
occupation of the city two years later and thus did not bring 
about the emancipation of the Romans. 2 It is in this period 
of dependence that the Etruscans left their mark on the laws 
and customs of Rome, that the three oldest Roman tribes, 
Ramnes, Tities, and Luceres, got their names, which, as 
stated by Varro, a on the evidence of an Etruscan tragedian 
Volnius, are Etruscan, a view shared by the modern philo* 
logist Wilhelm Schulze. 4 The insignia also of the Roman 
officials, such as the curule chair and the toga praetexta, 6 
and the twelve consular lictors with the fasces,* are rightly 
traced back to Etruria. For the Etruscan confederation 
consisted of twelve towns, and each of these chose a king 
who appeared at the gatherings followed by a lictor, and 
only when they chose a common overlord and war-leader 
could he appear with twelve lictors. It is therefore rather 
improbable that the Roman kings appeared with twelve 
lictors in their train ; more probably this large retinue only 
became the privilege of the consuls after the suppression of 
Etruria. But it was upon the nobility of Rome that those 
years of Etruscan predominance left their deepest impress, 
and it has thus been possible for Wilhelm Schulze, through 
his investigations of Etruscan and Latin proper names, to 



1 Schulze, Zur Geschickte lutein* Livy i. 13. 8. 
igennameity p. 95 f., 262 ff. 4 Cp. E. 

2 Dionys. Haftc. iii, 45, 47 ff, 1914-15, p. 11 
a Varro, De lingua Latina v. 5 ; * Dionys. Halic. iii. 61-3. 



Eigennametty p. 95 f., 262 ff. * Cp. E. Kornemann, Klio xiv. 

; Dionys. Haftc. iii. 45, 47 ff, 1914-15, p. 190. 5 Livy i. 8, 3, 
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throw a remarkable light on the earliest history of Rome 
and to prove that a great number of the oldest patrician 
families of Rome were descendants of the Etruscan ruling 
race, and that intermarriage with Etruscans, and Etruscan 
influence on Rome, persisted down to the end of the Roman 
republic. 1 It is also beyond doubt that the peculiar Roman 
system of patron and client, by which clients attached them- 
selves to a nobleman as followers {duentes), added his name 
to their own, and paid him dues in peace time, though they 
were originally immune from military service, 2 was of 
Etruscan origin, nay, was the essential feature in the structure 
of the Etruscan community. In course of time the Roman 
clients became liable to military service, obtaining at the 
same time civic rights, and it is presumably this fact which 
accounts for Rome's final victory over the fetruscans, whose 
proud Lucurnones reserved to themselves both civic privileges 
and military skill, and were therefore doomed to extinction 
when luxury and effeminacy had sapped their strength. 

But at the period of the tombs in question the blood of 
the nobility is still healthy and is in no need of regeneration. 
This is the nobility whose long lances controlled Italy, and 
whose cavalry was so terrible in onset. 3 The pictures of the 
tombs show them at the death lament, at feasts, and on 
hunting expeditions, at symposia, where men and women 
freely indulge in wine and love, and finally in the Tomba 
delle Bighe as spectators seated on the stands. On the other 
hand, the horsemen, the dancers, the dancing-women, and 
the athletes are certainly of lower extraction, hired servants 
like the corresponding performers in Rome, perhaps, to some 
extent, clients. 

1 Wilhelm Schulze, Zwt Gescktckie a Dionys. Ha lie. ii. S, 10. 

lateittischer Eigennamen. Abh. der kgL 3 Liyy iv. 18. 8. Cp. ix. 29. 2, 

Gesellsch. der Wissensch. zu Gottingen 3 where the Etruscans are described as 

PhiL-kist. Kl. t Neue Folge, Bd. 5, the most dangerous enemies of the 

No. 5, p. 62 ff. Romans. 
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XV 

But domestic and foreign enemies destroyed this race 
of rulers. At the beginning of the fourth century they 
were attacked simultaneously by the Gauls from the north, 
by the Samnites ' from the south-east, and by the Romans 
from the south. The Gauls inundated for some time the 
whole of Etruria and presently captured Rome as well, but 
were driven back again to North Italy. The Samnites seized 
Capua ; but a far heavier blow was the loss of the great city 
of Veii, the southernmost city of Etruria proper, which was 
captured by the Romans in 396 B,c, 2 In spite of the alliance 
with Carthage, the maritime power of the Etruscans also 
declined in the course of the fourth century* but it was not 
until the third century that they received the death-blow 
at the hands of the Romans and Latins. That they were 
still dangerous antagonists at the beginning of the third 
century may be seen from Livy's account, but at the end 
of the century, during the second Punic war, their rebellious 
spirit was easily quelled, and even Hannibal could not tempt 
them to unite in revolt, 3 At that time the country was still 
rich, as is plainly shown by the requisitions for Scipio's 
army. 4 It was not until the following century that Etruria 
sank into deep poverty ; in the time of the Gracchi the 
country was almost a waste. 5 Plautus describes the Etruscan 
people as very immoral ; in the CisteUaria {562) the poet 
speaks of those who procure their dowry ignobly, like the 
Tuscans, by selling their bodies, and in the CurcuUo (482) 
the Etruscan quarter of Rome is referred to as ( inhabited 
by persons who sell themselves \ Then followed in the first 
century B.C. the military colonies of Sulla,* which gradually 
Romanized the country. Inscriptions, especially From the 
borderland of Umbria, which had been partly Etruscan, bear 

1 Livy iv, 37, 1-2. 6 Plutarch, Tiberius Gracchus 8. 

2 Livy v. 22. 8. "As a punishment because the 

3 Livy xxvii. 21. 6 ; 38.6. country haa joined the party of 

4 Livy xxviii. 45, 14-18. Marius. Plutarch, Marius 41. 
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ample witness to the way in which the language changed 
even within the old Etruscan families. About the middle 
of the first century parts of the country were ravaged by 
P. Clodius Pulcher and his bands of soldiers. 1 Then comes 
the foundation of new military colonies by Caesar and, 
finally* the complete Romanization of the country under 
Augustus. Propertius E describes, not without pathos, the 
extermination of the last Etruscan strongholds during the 
Perusian war in the year 40 B,e. : *eversosque focos antiquae 
gentis Etruscae\ 

The knowledge of the Etruscan language was preserved 
all through antiquity by the Etruscan soothsayers. The 
emperor Claudius was versed in Etruscan, and delivered 
a long address in the Senate about the preservation of the 
old Etruscan ritual against the invasion of new, oriental 
elements. The other emperors had, as a rule, an Etruscan 
soothsayer in their suite, whom they consulted before taking 
any important step, and this custom survived down to the 
introduction of Christianity. Julian the Apostate was accom- 
panied by hosts of Etruscan soothsayers, who, however, 
undoubtedly read the sacred books in the Latin transla- 
tion by Tarquitius Priscus, 3 and, as late as 408, we learn 
that Tuscan soothsayers and scribes still existed. If any 
of thern at that time could still read the language, then 
Etruscan, as a dead and sacred language, had survived the 
disappearance of the people by about half a millennium. * 

1 Cicero, Pro Milone 26, 74, 87- 3 Thulin, Pauly-Wissowa, vii. 2434. 

E ii. 1.29, The later authors speak 4 The best summary view of the 

of nothing but the corpulency and Etruscan civilization is still to he found 

imbecility of the Etruscans. Catullus, in Ottfried Muller, Die Etrusker t in 

Carm. 39. 21, Virgil, Georg. iL 193 j the second edition by Deecke. 
Aen. xu 732. Diodorus v. 40, 
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XVI 

To this long, sad period of national decline the later 
group of Etruscan tomb-paintings and reliefs on cinerary 
urns form a remarkable and melancholy accompaniment. 

The continuity is unbroken; the new creeps in, at first, 
without superseding the old subjects. This is especially 
clear in the front room of the Tomba deir Oreo, which 
dates from the latter part of the fifth century, and from which 
we reproduced the beautiful married couple at the symposium 
(figs. 28, 29); in the same sepulchral chamber we see in a 
corner, beneath a finely stylized vine, a terrible death demon, 
with large wings and a shock of wildly fluttering reddish hair, 
which is sharply outlined on a blue background as if it were 
surrounded by a halo. His beard is pointed, his nose termi- 
nates in an eagle's beak ; over his shoulder a snake rears 
itself, and the latchets of his shoes are snakes. His dress 
consists of a sleeved chiton with belt and shoulder-straps, 
and in his hand he carries a torch or a hammer. The eyes 
roll horribly in the bluish face ; the colour of the skin 
recalls the blue-bottle fly (fig. 35). 

This death demon is painted isolated, unconnected with 
the subjects of the rest of the paintings, and could indeed 
be explained away as a decorative figure, created, to be 
sure, by an imagination inflamed with terror. But in the 
third room of the same tomb, the pictures of which belong 
to the transition from the fifth to the fourth century, a similar 
demon of the nether world is already represented in action 
(fig. 36). The inscription gives his name, Tuchulcha ; he 
has asses* ears, two snakes rear themselves like horns above 
his brow, and with a huge snake he threatens a long-haired 
youth who sits sorrowful on the rock, with a himation round 
his loins ; his name, according to the inscription, is ' These \ 
He is the Greek Theseus, and the young man opposite 
to him is Pirithous ; the motive is their sufferings in the 

2468 H 
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Underworld, where they had ventured down in order to ab- 
duct Persephone, But there broods over the scene a sinister 
spirit which is not Greek. Thus we see behind the rock 
on which Theseus is seated a loathsome snake with winged 
head, and the remains of a blue demon with staff and chiton, 
a kinsman of Tuchulcha. The appearance, to the left of 
this weird phantasmagoria, of the peaceful sideboard with 
its fine metal bowls * and with a handsome naked slave as 
cup-bearer in front of it, has undeniably a somewhat odd 
effect- This is a reminiscence of the old joyous symposium 
scenes, and a remarkable witness to the lack of clearness in 
the Etruscan mind and to the fragmentary character of 
Etruscan pictorial art. A similar mixture of everyday life 
and myth would be inconceivable in Egyptian or in Greek art. 

Similarly, in the Tomba Golini, we see the side-table 
and the slave in immediate continuation of the picture 
representing the two enthroned rulers of the Underworld — 
Hades and Persephone (inscriptions : Eita and Phersipnai). 
Hades has a wolf -helmet and a snake-sceptre and is caressing 
Persephone, who has a bird-crowned sceptre in her left hano, 
and rests her right hand on the knee of Hades (see above 
%- 3 2 )- Her dress, her face, and her yellow hair under the 
golden diadem are all splendidly painted. 

In later Etruscan paintings we come upon two new 
groups of motives — fantastic pictures of the Underworld, and 
scenes from Greek mythology. Sometimes they mingle as 
in the Theseus and Pirithous scene and in the pictures of 
Hades and Persephone. Hades and Persephone recur in 
a painting in the third chamber of the Tomba dell* Oreo 
(inscription : Aita and Phersipnei), where weird mists roll 
about them, and a figure with three heads, Gerun, is stand- 
ing before their throne (fig. 37). It is the Geryon of the 
Greeks, but he is not the cowherd on the far-distant island 
Erythra, but a warrior in complete armour who seems to be 
receiving the commands of Hades. Evidently the Etruscans 

1 Cp* for the well-appointed table (Menaechmi 102} : ' tantas stniices 
Plautus's description of a liberal host coneinnat patinarks/ 
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have made him the servant and champion of Hades. Per- 
sephone has snakes in her hair and a curious collar which 
we meet again on the chitons of women in white Attic 
lekythoi of the fifth century B.C. 1 Hades wears the traditional 
wolf-helmet. It is remarkable that a head exactly similar 
to that of Hades is found among Michelangelo's sketches 
(fig. 38), which seems to indicate that Michelangelo some- 
where in Tuscany saw and sketched an old Etruscan tomb. 
To be sure, the snout of the animal reminds one of a pig's, 
but the long ears and the fur are those of the wolf. 

In the other paintings of the Tomba dell' Oreo we meet 
furthermore with Agamemnon in the underworld, and in 
front of him Tiresias (Hinthial Teriasals 
it reads, i.e. the shade of Tiresias). But jrflB^ 

in the second chamber of this tomb, dating / <^K 

from the fourth century B.C., there is also y *" ^** , 
a scene from Greek mythology which has <fen^~^ 3 r 
nothing to do with death and the under- y^: H in«\ 

world; Odysseus blinding the Cyclops fcf^yH ^ 

Polyphemus (inscriptions : Uthuste and f^W/ 

Cucru). We can here speak of a renais- (^Jg 

sance, in so far as a scene from a Greek p ie _g 

myth formed the subject of the big picture 
of the beginning of the sixth century in the Tomba dei Tori 
(cp. fig. 2). But the aim of the later school of Etruscan painters 
is not so much to adorn the tomb with a beautiful decorative 
panel after some Greek prototype ; on the contrary, they turn 
to the Greek myths for the sake of their subjects and pick out 
motives which also give expression to the curious strain 
of cruelty inherent in the Etruscan mind. 

This is seen most clearly in the famous picture from the 
Francois tomb at Vulci, discovered in 1857 by the Italian 
painter Alessandro Francois. The Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek 
possesses a facsimile, executed by the painter Mariam after 
the original in the Palazzo Torlonia, whither the Prince 
Torlonia had it removed together with other wall-paintings 

1 Walther Riezler, Weissgrundige attische Lehytken? pi- 70. 
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from the same tomb : but the copy is too smooth to be 
trustworthy. Unfortunately, permission to obtain another 
copy from the inaccessible Palazzo is certainly not to be 
had. The picture (fig. 39) represents the sacrifice of Trojan 
captives on the grave of Patroclus. Achilles (Etruscan 
Achle) slaughters with his own hands the captured Trojans 
(Etruscan Truials) ; Ajax, son of Oileus (Aivas Vilatas), and 
Ajax, son of Telamon (Aivas Tlamunus) stand by ; Aga- 
memnon (Achmemrun) is also present, and the shade of 
Patroclus, thirsting for the blood (Hinthial Patrucles), as 
well as two truly Etruscan figures, a female winged genius 
of death, Vantn, and the Etruscan death-god, Charun, 
coloured like the blue-bottle fly, with hammer uplifted. 

This subject was chosen for the sake of the slaughter. 1 
Sex and cruelty are, to use a chemical expression, the * basic 
group ' of the Etruscan mind. Thus the same subject is 
found repeatedly on Etruscan sarcophagi and vases, and in 
the relief on a cinerary urn, and may be compared with the 
most common and popular representation in Etruscan reliefs : 
Eteocles and Polynices killing each other. Even a motive 
like Ajax falling on his own sword constantly recurs in 
Etruscan art, as well as the barbarous subject, maschalismos 
(maiming of slain enemies), which is especially common on 
Etruscan gems. H A characteristic feature of the picture in 
the Francois tomb is the deep wounds in the legs of the 
Trojan captives ; they are meant to prevent attempts to 
escape and were evidently in keeping with Etruscan custom. 
For stress is laid on the cruelty of the Etruscans towards 
prisoners of war by Greek as well as by Latin authors ; 
thus, as early as the fifth century, the inhabitants of Caere, 
after a sea victory, stoned to death their Phocaean captives 3 ; 
and yet Strabo writes of the Caeretans that they were highly 
respected for their bravery and love of justice, and because, 

1 It is to be observed that the Etrus- iii. 114. 

cans thrust with the sword ; this also a Cp, Beazley, Idtues Home Cot' 

the Romans inherited ; whereas the lection of Gems , p. 38, 74 f. 

Gauls cut and the Iberians thrust as 3 Herodotus i. 167. 
well as cut. Polybius ii. 33. 6, and 
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powerful as they were, they refrained from piracy. The 
Romans knew better when they personified Etruscan cruelty 
in Mezentius, King of Caere, who had living and dead tied 
together to rot side by side ; nor did the Romans ever forget 
that the inhabitants of Tarquinii once slaughtered three 
hundred and seven Roman captives, 1 and they took bloody 
revenge on them. The Greeks also knew of the massacring 
of prisoners of war, but they always cherished scruples about 
it and felt qualms, as when Themistocles was compelled to 
pay a tribute of slain captives to ' Dionysius, the eater of 
raw flesh \ a 

Before we leave the Francois tomb we must remind the 
reader of the existence of a remarkable series of pictures 
with subjects taken from the conflicts between Etruria and 
Rome in the time of the Roman kings. 8 



XVII 

The demons of the Underworld who figure in the 
Etruscan paintings are almost all sinister. The devils 
brandishing torches and snakes, familiar both from the 
paintings and from the reliefs on the cinerary urns, remind 
one of Livy*s * description of the fight of the Tarquinians 
and the Faliscans against the Romans in 354 B.C., when a 
troop of Etruscan priests, armed with flaming torches and 
live snakes, threw tnernselves in ecstatic fury on the Roman 
armies, who received them undauntedly and won the day. 
Charun, also, is a common figure on the Etruscan sarcophagi 
and cinerary urns of the fourth and following centuries, 
suggesting by his colour the demon of putrefaction, Euryno- 
mus, whom Polygnotus had painted, in his great picture of 
the Underworld in the Lesche of the Cnidians at Delphi, 
seated snarling on the skin of a carrion- vulture, his flesh the 

1 Livy vii. 15. 10 ; 19. 3. xii. 1S97, p. $$ ff, 

a Plutarch, Themistocles 13. 4 Livy vii. 17. 3-5. Cp. iv. 33- z* 

a Kortetjahrtntch des arcmol. Instit. 
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colour of a blue-bottle fly. 1 Charun, therefore, is not identical 
with the old ferryman, Charon, of the Greeks; he is the 
messenger of death, the terrible fetcher of souls, like Charos 
in the popular Greek belief of our own day. Only the 
* Charon door ' of the Greek theatre indicates the existence 
of similar popular ideas among the ancient Greeks. 

The winged Vanth in the Francois tomb seems to be 
one of the benevolent demons of the underworld, the Lasas. 
Such a one also appears in a door panel in the Tomba Golini, 
already frequently cited : here she has wings, snakes in 
her girdle, and a scroll in her hand (fig, 40), She is 
evidently either receiving or escorting the dead, a young man 
in a mantle, who stands in a biga with running horses ; in 
the inscription above him the word Larth can easily be read, 
proving that he is not a professional charioteer, but a young 
man of high standing. His arrival in the underworld is 
greeted by a trumpeter, painted over the door. We may 
notice here that the * Tyrrhenian trumpet * was famous far 
and wide and was even introduced into Greece ; it is men- 
tioned several times in Greek tragedies. 2 The curved 
trumpet here seen is also depicted on a wall in the Tomba 
degli Scudi at Corneto and, like the curved staff of the augurs, 
was adopted by the Romans, who designated both of them 
by the name of lituus ; Cicero maintains that the lituus- 
trumpet was the earlier of the two and gave its form and name 
to the lituus-stafT, the badge of the augurs. The introduction 
of the lituus-staff was attributed to Romulus, and his sacred 
staff was said to have been rediscovered by a miracle in the 
time of Camillus. 3 

The scroll in the hand of the female demon, referred to 
above, presumably contained an account of the good actions 
of the dead, to be used when he presented himself before the 
throne of Hades. The good genius herself is seen at work 
in a small panel of the Tomba degli Scudi, where she is 

1 Pausanias x. 28, 7-8, a Cicero, De dtmnattotte i. 30. Plu- 

a Sophocles, A fax vj t Aeschylus, larch, Camillus 32. 
Eumemdes 567. Euripides, Rhesus 9%%. 
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scratching an Inscription on a tablet (cp. fig. 27), while 
another holds a torch upside down. Both these figures are 
repeated in the reliefs of the Etruscan cinerary urns and pass 
directly into the plastic art of Roman sarcophagi as two 
allegorical figures : Fama, who writes the merits of the 
dead on a tablet, and the genius of Death with torch inverted. 
A couple of flying genii appear already in the Tomba del la 
Pulcella, which belongs to the first half of the fifth century, 
in the pointed pediment above the recess in which the ashes 
of the dead were deposited. They carry between them a 
cloth which they seem to be laying down, probably the cere- 
cloth for the dead (fig. 41 J. 1 Perhaps this also explains the 
mysterious scene, figured on two tomb altars from Chiusi, 
one of which is in the Barracco Collection (fig. 42), the other 
in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek (Catalogue No. H, 76), The 
motives of the reliefs on these limestone altars from Chiusi 
and on the cinerary urns from the same town, all dating from 
the sixth century, are taken from the funeral, like the sub- 
jects in the contemporary tomb- paintings, and represent the 
lament of men and women over the dead on the bier, the 
burial feast and the preparations for it, and the wild dancing- 
scenes at the funeral. It may thus be that the scene on the 
relief illustrated, which seems to give a picture of the women's 
quarters, represents the women of the house in the act of 
scrutinizing and choosing the cerecloth for the deceased ; 
meanwhile, the house was probably draped with cloth, and 
the dwellers of the house put on mourning. Presumably 
the mourning colour of the Etruscans was white, like that 
of the Romans at a later date ; when in mourning, the women 
of Rome, to the wonder of Plutarch, assumed white dresses 
and white headgear, at the same time loosening their hair. a 
The hair flowing down upon the shoulders is also frequently 
seen in reliefs on cinerary urns. But there is still something 
mysterious in this motive, and an examination of the mutilated 

1 An Etruscan gem shows the dead TCeazky , The Lewes House Collection of 
Ajax and a winged genius in the Ancient Gem$ t p. 34, no. 37. 
act of placing the cerecloth over him. a Plutarch, Aetia romema 26 and 14. 
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ash urn in the Museum of Chiusi (fig. 43) does not make it 
any clearer. This urn has hitherto been explained as repre- 
senting a marriage scene, But as the opposite side 01 the 
urn represents scenes at the door of the tomb, it is more 
natural to interpret this relief also as a death scene ; the 
flute-player and the two men with laurel branches we know 
from the funeral ceremonies (cp. p. 19), and the curious scene 
to the right, where two men draw a fringed cloth like a 
baldachin over a veiled centre figure, each of whose arms is 
held by two side figures (probably a man and a woman), 
might then be conjectured to represent a sort of symbolic 
interment where the dead is placed in a sitting posture, 
supported by the family, instead of the normal posture, 
full length on the bier- 
It is to be hoped that future investigation may throw 
some light on this point, and may also deal with the question 
whether the oft-recurring motive on the Roman sarcophagi 
of two genii holding a cloth (parapetasma) between them, as 
a background either for a scene or for the portrait of the 
deceased (fig. 44), can be traced to Etruscan prototypes or 
not. Hitherto, we have probably been too one-sided in 
attributing the types and symbols of the plastic art of Roman 
sarcophagi to Greek pictures, and the investigation of the 
share of Etruria therein would be a fine subject for a mono- 
graph. 

XVIII 

But the benevolent genii and Lasas are absolutely in the 
minority in the paintings and plastic art of Etruria, and 
become rarer as time goes on. The mood rises from sinister 
gloom to wild terror. Two pictures will illustrate this 
climax. In the Tomba del Tifone at Corneto, which was 
discovered in 1832 and which is one of the grandest of the 
family vaults of Etruria, there is preserved, besides the 
serpent-legged demons from which the tomb has derived its 
name, a large wall-painting representing the journey of a 
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young man to the realm of the dead (fig. 45). To the left is 
seen an altar towards which the procession of mantle-clad 
youths moves ; they are led by a young demon with snakes 
in his hair, and a torch and a snake in his hands. The 
procession advances to the sound of a iituus-trumpet, and 
the young men carry staves and seem to be the clients of the 
central figure. The central figure is made conspicuous by 
walking without any attributes in the centre of the procession 
right in the front, but over his right shoulder we see Charun's 
clawlike hand, and Charun advances behind him like a 
black shadow, characterized by pointed asses' ears, snakes in 
his hair, and his terrible hammer. The high rank of the 
young man is made apparent by the inscription over his 
head : * Laris Pumpus Arnthal clan cechase/ i. e. Laris 
Pumpus, son of Arnth, priest {sacerdos). Here, then, we 
have another of the priestly aristocrats of Etruria. After him 
come two more companions with staffs, and a trumpeter, 1 as 
well as two young men without any attributes, and the scene 
is terminated by some dim figures, one of which seems to be 
a woman with a snake in her hair and another to be of negroid 
type j possibly these are the rulers of the underworld 
according to a later local Etruscan conception* One thing, 
at any rate, is plain, that the dead youth, in spite of his 
splendid following, goes to meet a sorrowful fate. What 
can the sound of the instruments avail when Charun's claw 
is laid on his shoulder ! 

This tomb dates, as far as can be judged by the style of 
the painting, from the first half of the fourth century B.C. 3 

1 Trumpets at Roman funeral pro- century ex.). 

cessions are known from reliefs on 2 Contemporary and akin in subject 

sarcophagi. Rom. Mitt, xxxiit. 1908, is the Tomba Bruschi at Corneto. 

pi. iv (pp, 18-25), anc ^ Cagnat and Monumenti, viii, pi. 36. Stryk, Kam- 

Chabot, Manuel etArcMol. Romaine, mergrdbcr^ p. 101. The processions 

p. ^86, fig. 315- Notice in the second here have quite a festive look ; a 

relief from Amiternum, Rem, Mitt, woman finds lime to look at herself in 

igo8 t pi. iv, at the bottom, how the a glass, but the devils, who appear in 

banquet with the members of the family the crowds or lurk in the corners, show 

reclining on festive couches is also pre- that the occasion is a serious one. 
served in early Rome (second to first 

3468 l 
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From the beginning of the next century dates the Tomba del 
Cardinale at Cometo, which was discovered shortly after 
1760/ then forgotten and filled in again, and finally reopened 
in 1786 a by Cardinal Garambi, bishop of Corneto. It has 
suffered much by exposure to wind and weather and to 
tourists for more than a hundred and fifty years. It has a 
narrow frieze with battle scenes, doubtless mythological, but 
the interest is centred in the long narrow frieze of pictures 
under the ceiling. The subject of this is the march of die 
shades towards the other side (fig. 46). A woman is drawn 
on a two-wheeled cart by two winged demons, one light and 
the other blue-black, both wearing the traditional garb of 
the genii of death, familiar from the contemporary sarcophagi 
and cinerary urns : a shirt with braces, and high top boots. 
This is perhaps the young woman who is mentioned in the 
inscription of the tomb : * Ramtha, daughter of Vel and 
Vestrcni, who was wife (puia) of Larth Lartha, and who lived 
^vaice instead of svalce) nineteen years.' A young man follows 
in a long cloak : he turns round to a black, winged demon 
carrying a hammer (fig. 47). Beyond the gateway of the 
underworld behind him a devil of the same type is seated, 
and then comes a crowd of young people driven along by 
two devils, one of whom threatens them with his hammer. 3 
A woman, who looks back moaning, is being brutally dragged 
along by two male demons, and at the end of the procession 
two winged devils are seen hastening forward, slender of 
limb and agile of movement, like poisonous insects. In a 
fragment ofa frieze, which is now badly damaged, the Charun 
devil was once more seen in the act of crushing a skull with 
his hammer.* 

This picture has a quality which reminds one of the 

1 Caylus, Recueil tfantiquitis iv. Ducati, Monumenti dei Lincm xx. 
(Paris, j 761), naf. pp. 607-12. Beazley, Lewes House 

2 Tiraboschi, Storui delta lett. itaL x Collection of Ancient Gems, p. 33, 
Venezia, 1795, 1, 13 ff. footnote. no, 36 (pi. 3). 

3 Similar motives on tombstones 4 Badly illustrated in Inghirami, 
and Etruscan gems. Cp. Grenier, Monumenti etruschi iv. pi. xxvii. 
BolognawUanovienne et itrusque, P-447* 
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frescoes in the Campo Santo at Pisa, but which is much more 
terrible because no hope of paradise atones for the horror. 
The reliefs on contemporary cinerary urns tell the same tale. 
To be sure, the dead reclines fat and finely bedecked on the 
lid of these cinerary urns, holding a drinking-bowl, or, 
if female, a fan. This is only tradition and has nothing 
to do with actual feeling. It is clear enough that the old 
confident conception of the hereafter as an eternal sympo- 
sium has been exploded. To this the reliefs on the urns 
bear witness. These reliefs, if they do not directly evade 
the problem by choosing neutral scenes from Greek mytho- 
logy, reveal a demoniac possession of appalling intensity. 
We need no literature in order to realize that the Etruscans 
under the pressure of disaster became another people, pessi- 
mistic, in terror of death, and devoid of any resiliency which 
would allow them to indulge in the pleasures of life. If this 
spiritual incubus descended upon the masses of the Roman 
people we can better understand how it is that the poet 
Lucretius can feel enthusiasm, and can arouse it in others, 
when he preaches the gospel of godlessness and the annihi- 
lation of the soul hi death* 1 For of the Etruscan people, at 
any rate, the words of Lucretius a hold good : 

Omnia perfunctus vital praemia marccs. 

All that life had to give, thou hast enjoyed, 
And now thou fades L, 

1 De rerum natura Hi, 912 ft'. 2 £tu 956, 
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PREFACE 



THE first important acquisition of bronzes made by The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art was in the years 1873 and 1S70, when 
the coUectiun formed In < leneral Louis P. di Cearcwa in Cyprus 
was purchased from him with the rent of the Cypriote antiquities This 
collection includes some first-rate Statuettes, such as the fifth-century 
athlete (No. 87) and the archaic mirror-support (No. 38), But the bulk 
of the bronzes are implements and utensils, largely of the Bronze and 
Early Iron Afzes, and are of great interest in exemplifying the types of 
weapons, totals, etc.^ in use at various epochs. As in the rest of the Ccsnolu 
Collection, excavation records were unfortunately not available; but ninny 
of the bronzes could be assigned to their various periods on the evident 
obtained by later excavations in Cyprus. 

The next extensive purchases were made in the year 1N1/1, when two 
collections were acquired, one from S, J. Baxter, of Florence, the other 
from Professor A. L. Frothmgham, Jr. These consisted chiefly of Roman 
and Etruscan statuettes and implements of archaeological rat he 1 than 
artistic interest. 

In 1897! the collection received an important impetus by the ^ift of 
lienrv G. Marquand of over twenty bronzes of exceptional importance 
Amonu them were the statues of the Camillas (No. 271) and K}hc1t 
(No. 25K), the statuette of seated Zeus (No. 200), two Etruscan mirrors 
(Nos. 707, 79H), and other pieces which still rank among the finest 
examples in our collection. 

Minor purchase* were made in |KnK» when some miscellaneous bronze*, 
ptated rn have been found *u ftertach in the Crimea, were acquired, and 
in 1900, when a number of bronzes from Syria were bought. 

The famous chariot from Monteleone (No. 401, together with the 
Objects found with it, was purchased in tgoji and in the same year was 
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acquired the remarkable series of objects found in an Etruscan tomb of 
the fourth to third century B. C. (cf, pp. iKofh). 

Since Hj06 si number of bronzes, almost alt of firsr-ratc importance, 
have been acquired every year, so that now our collection ranks among 
the best of its kind in the world. 

With these purchases are also included a few loans, the beautiful Eros 
from Boscorealc (No. 131) ftrtd the archaic statuette of a girl (No. 56), 
both the property of J. IVrpom Morgan; an archaic statuette of a horse, 
belonging to Junius S. Morgan (No, 14), and a small handle belonging to 
Lock wood de forest (No. 9 5 J. 

The most important recent gift is the wonderful bronze portrait-head 
(No. J15) of the Benjamin Altman Collection, which is exhibited in the 
Airman naileries. 

The Ceanota bronzes are already known from various publications; a 
targe part of them are figured in the Atlas of the Cesnola Collection, in 
I,. 1\ diCe»i tola's book on Cyprus, and in G. Ferret et C.Chipiez, I listoirc de 
I'ari dans Tantiquite, volume 111; A, Furtwangler published a few of the 
more important pieces in his article on Neue Denkmiiler aiitiker Kun&t, 
III, in Sit'/ungsherichtc der kgi. bayeri-schen Akademie der Wisscnschnften, 
II, 1905, pp. 241 ff; and recently J. L. My res has briefly described the 
whole collection in hi* Handbook of the Cesnola Collection. 

The Etruscan chariot has been published by A. Fnrtwanfclei in Brunn- 
Bruckmann, Dcnkmakr griechischcr und rbmischer Skulptur, pis. 5 So, 
5*7; and some of the fine bronzes which formed part of the collection 111 
1905 were also described and illustrated by Furrwanjjjer in the article on 
Neue Denkmaltr SUltiker Kunst, III, already mentioned. Since 1906 all 
ntw .u tessions have been systematically described in the Museum bulletin. 
Under every item in this catalogue are given the date of its acquisition, 
ilie provenance when known, and a reference to any publication* of it; 
but it should be remembered that before 1 906 there was no proper si stun 
of accessioning every piece that came into the Museum, and it has, there- 
fore, been impossible to state with certainty when every object was 
acquired. 

The matt rial in this catalogue has been divided into two principal 
classes: 1. Statues, Statuettes, and Reliefs; 11. Implements and Utensils, 
The first class includes the works of which the chief interest r<> US is their 
sculptural quality, whether independent compositions or decorative parts 
of other objects, now lost; the second comprises the manifold imple- 
ments made by the ancients in bronze. 
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Such a division seemed the mast useful from many points of view. 
An) one stueh ing, for instance, archaic Greek art will turn to that Section 
.mil find there the sculptural pieces belonging to that period, all grouped 
together, except when the utensil which a statuette or relief served to 
decorate is still preserved; in which case, of course, the whole object is 
placed in its respective class <>( utensils. Again* Hie reader who wants to 
study the various Tonus of jugs, or colanders, of mirrors in use unions the 
sneientf, will rind die material of tins kind grouped to net her, irrespective 
of the decorarions which still adhere to them. However, though for prac- 
tical purposes such a division seemed both obvious and desirable, it is 
naturally full of apparent inconsistencies. No, 751, Fiji instance* being a 
complete minor, is placed among mirrors as being a valuable example of 
the special type of minors with stands i" the form of statuettes- Nos, 3K, 
77„ H6, however* being merely supports of such mirrors, and therefore of 
no use in exemplifying mirror forms, but important as sculptural works 
of a certain period, h;ivc been classed with the statuettes. Again, handles, 
when still attached to their respective utensils, are described with such 
utensils; but when separate, are either listed with the sculptural works of 
their period if they bear decorations of Special interest,, or, if more or less 
plain, and interesting chiefly as types of handles, are catalogued under a 
separate group. 1 here are many eases of this kind,, all due to the strong 
instinct of the ancients for decorating their simplest possessions, and all 
more or less self-evident, so that their enumeration is unnecessary.. 

The three tomb groups in this collection have been treated both col- 
lectively and individually, so that their value us groups and us separate 
examples can be properly appreciated. 

In the various sections the material has been arranged as far as possible 
chronologically. Each section is preceded by a brief introductory note, 
with references to the chief honks or articles dealing with the subject. 
The numbering of the objects is not continuous, frequent gaps having 
been left to make room for future acquisitions. 

In the Introduction the technical processes of bronze- working in an- 
tiquity and the origin of the ancient patina have been discussed at con- 
siderable length. It seemed advisable tO give special attention to this 
important side of ancient bronzes, as the subject has not been compre- 
hensively treated in the English language since the publication of 11, H. 
Walters' Catalogue of the Bronzes in the British Museum, in iSuq, and 
since that time a great deal of research work has been done and impor- 
tant results arrived at* 
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The drawing OH the cover is a free rendering of the inlaid design on 
the Rom. in table. No. i .: i i 

In the preparation of this catalogue 1 have been greatly assisted by 
the generous help of many of my colleagues both in Europe and America. 
Mv thanks are especially due to Mr. John Marshall, of England, Pro- 
fessor John L. My res of Oxford University, Dr. R. Zahn of the Berlin 
Museum, Mr. A. H. Smith, and Mr. E.J, Forsdyke of the British Museum, 
M. E. Pot tier of the Louvre, Mrs, C. H. Hawes, Dr. T. L. Shear, Miss 
E, R. I hill of the University Museum in Philadelphia, Dr. L. D, Caskey 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Professor P. V. C- Baur of Yale Uni- 
versity, Professor J. R. Wheeler of Columbia University, Professor G. H. 
Chase of Harvard University, and many others who have not only 
afforded me every opportunity of studying the bronzes in their charge, 
hut have often furnished me with helpful information and counsel. 
Above all, I am deeply indebted for the constant advice and valuable 
criticism given me by the Director, Dr. Edward Robinson, who has gone 
through the whole catalogue both in manuscript and in proof. I wish also 
to acknowledge my many obligations to the other members of the staff 
who have assisted me in various ways. 

In The classification of the Cypriote bronzes I have followed throughout 
that adopted by Professor John L Mvrw und published in his Handbook 
of the Cesnola Collection of Antiquities from Cyprus, 1014, 

Gisilla M. A. Rich ikk, 
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CHARACT ERISTICS OF GREEK HRONZES 
A REPRESENTATIVE collection of ancknt bronzes forms a point 

/ % of departure for the study of am icm an in general; foi in it 
,X JL we hnd rlic expression both of high art and of decorative art. 
The statues and statuettes teach us the development of the history of 
sculpture, while the utensils and implements show everywhere evidence 
of the strong decorative instinct of the ancients. 'I oda\ «» art satisfied 
when each implement ts made in such a way as to serve b*6t the purpose 
for which it was made; but with the Greeks, and later with rheir Roman 
successors, the utility of an object was not enough, the arTistic sense had 
also to he satisfied, and thus the humblest object of daily life was often 
transformed into a Work of art. 

Moreover, bronze played a much more important role in antiquity 
than it plays with us, fur it was used for a large variety of uhjects for which 
we employ different materials, Nowadays our kitchen pots and pans are 
common! v of aluminium and tin; our table service IS of china and glass; 
the fittings of our furniture are of iron, steel, and brass; our swords and 
dajieto are of steel, as are also most of our CckiIm. Hut for all such articles 
bronze was one of the chief materials employed by the ancjent.s. A col- 
lection of ancient bronzes has therefore quite a different significance honi 
that which a collection of modern bronzes would have* It can gi\e us a 
vivid picture of the life of the Greeks and Romans by making us see the 
son ol objects by which the> were surrounded and the kind of implements 
with which they used to perform their daily work. Furthermore, his- 
roijialh bronze occupies a unique position. During a period of almost 
two thousand years, thar is, during the so-called Bronze Age (see p. xv), 
man went through a certain stage of civilization, the chief characteristic 
of which w r as that his tools were no longer of stone and not yet of iron, 
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INTRODUCTION 

but were made of bronze — a fact which is of supreme import ante in the 
dating of prehistoric Combs. 

It is a truism to state thai Greek art has exercised an indelible influ- 
ence on all subsequent European art. Consciously or unconscious ly, 
architects, sculptors, and decorators have been feeling this influence ever 
since the great creative periods of Greek history. What role have Greek 
bron/es placed in this phenomenon? Even acursun glance at a collec- 
tion of Renaissance bronzes vtill show how deeply the metal-worker of 
that period felt the influence of his Greek predecessor. In fact, at that 
iimtr so great was the admiration meted out to ancient art that many of 
the Greek works then known were copied directly over and over again 
without any attempt at adaptation. And in modern times we contmu- 
allv find motives familiar through Greek bronzes utilized in the production 
of sculptural and decorative work, Moreover. m:iny of the technical 
processes in use today are essentially the Same as those employed by the 
Greeks and Romans. 

With this similarity of composition between ancient bronzes on the 
one hand and Renaissance and modern bronzes on the other, the question 
arises, flow can we always distinguish works of these several periods from 
one another? The difference is chiefly one of conception and of style. 
In Renaissance and modern sculpture there is an element of intimacy and 
of individuality which never appears in ancient work; for Greek work, 
even in its most realistic periods, remains impersonal. To the Greek 
artist, the modelling of the human body in rest and in motion, the impart- 
ing of vitality to his figures, the creation of haiiuonious flowing lines in 
his compositions* were the ideals to be attained in sculptural art, fie 
was the greatest exponent of art for art's sake; he never tried to teach 
a moral lesson in his work, and the expression of religious and emotional 
filling or the embodiment of ideas, which was the chief concern of the 
artiM of the later periods, was outside his ken. The Greek artist was, in 
fact, not so much interested in studying the individual varieties of human 
nature, as in trying to produce the Greek ideal of man — athletic, graceful, 
well-balanced, and serene, That this is a type and not a faithful por- 
trayal of nature may or may not be so. It is possible that the Greek 
men and women were as physically perfect as the Greek artist of the 
fine periods represented them. Hut even in that case, and though the 
modelling be truthful and realistic in its details, the conception of the 
whole was inspired, we feel, by abstract considerations of beauty. This 
does not mean that there is not an infinite variety in Greek sculptural 
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art but the variety was governed by certain accepted laws developed 
along definite channels. It was reserved for the modern artist tip approach 
nature uiih. impend by rules and traditions and to interpret her according 
to Ins own lire individuality. 

Technically | there are also a few points to remember which distinguish 
ancient bronzes frotn Renaissance or modern products. The ancient 
parma is natural, and Dot artificial as is that of the Liter specimens. In 
the case of some modern forgeries the ancient patina his been imitated 

by paint. In tli.it case n e.m e.isih lu- inn.tvitl In :i|cobol; if, however, 
it has been produced chemically, it will, like the ancient patina* remain 
Undirected by alcohol. The copies of antique torsos prevalent among 
Renaissance bronze* as well as in our own times, were, of course, cast 
as fragments and consequently have smooth breaks; a (ircck work was 
never conceived in a mutilated eondiiion and the breaks are always genuine 
fractures with raw cdjies. 

A modern forgery can often be detected easily b\ the fact that it is 
made of brass, which is considerably yellower in tone than bronze. It 
must be remembered, however, that brass was used in Roman times :| ud 
therefore for that period this is not a final test. The chief difference, 
however, between a genuine Greek bronze and a forgery is of course stylistic. 
*lhe modern forger, even if consistent from the archaeological point of 
view, hardly ever succeeds m keeping out of bis creations a certain feeling 
of self-consciousness, which is totally foreign to the Greek spirit and imme- 
diately betrays its origin, 

THE BRONZE AGE 

'I hough once a subject of eager controversy, it is now universally 
admitted thai in the undent world there was a Bronze Age which suc- 
ceeded a Stone Ajic and preceded an Iron Age. Such arguments as that 
the temperature to which it is required to raise copper to separate it from 
its ore is much higher than that of iron, and therefore iron would bt j more 
easily obtained by primitive man, or rhar the ornamentation on some 
primitive bronzes could have bun produced only by iron tools, have had 
to 3'ieltl to the overwhelming evidence Of" excavations. These have shown 
over and over again that above the strata containing stone ttjols come the 
strata in which implements are always of bronze (or copper) and never 
of iron; and that these strata in their turn are succeeded by others in which 
ir«*n utensils make their appearance* It is true that iron, when exca- 
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van-d, is generally in a very corroded condition, while bronze, covered by 
a protective patina, il mostly found well preserved, but it would be alto- 
gether impossible to assume tKat uH iron before a certain period bad en- 
tirely disappeared and after that time was quite often preserved. It 
must, however, be remembered that the Bronze Age neither began nor 
ended at the same time in all localities. To confine ourselves here merely 
to (In (neck world, the Bronze Am seetrti to have made its appearance 
first at the beginning nf the third millennium B. C\, that Is, about 3000 
2^00. The lower limit can roughly be placed toward tire end of the second 
millennium, about izoo luoo 13. C. During this long period, covering 
almost two thousand years, weapons and tools are of bronze or copper, 
and iron is unknown. When iron was at last introduced, it rapidly usurped 
the place of bronze for all purposes in which irs greater hardness and 
cutting powei made it preferable; but bronze retained its place in many 
fields, win rt- these qualities Were not essential 

Bronze being an alloy of topper and tin, it is natural that there should 
have been a transition stage when pure copper (or copper with only the 
slight admixture of other metals due to a mixed ore J was used. In Cyprus, 
Hungary, the Lake Dwellings, and many other places we find that in 
the earliest strata of the "llrunze Age" the implements are of copper, not 
of bronze (cf. p. 382). Tn Egypt, though copper was used in the Old King- 
dom, bronze does not apparently occur until the Middle Kingdom (cf. 
J. H. Breasted, History of Egypt, ztu\ edition, p. 93; W, M. Flinders Petrie, 
The Arts and Crafts of Ancient Egypt, P- too). Rui cupper unalloyed 
was not hud enough to prove satisfactory for most purposes ; and when 
once the great discovery was made that by mixing copper with tin, a 
substance was produced which had in every way superior qualifications, 
the place of bronze was assured. For bronze is not only considerably 
harder than copper, but it im more fusible- and thus better suited for casting 
11. Blumner, Technologic und Terminologie der Gewerfa* und JCflnste, 
IV, pp. 57 rF., enumerates the places from which copper was obtained by 
the ancients. This information is de-rived both from the writings of 
classical authors and from the remains of ancient copper mines. The list 
i*. a long on«' t including localities in most purrs of the Greek and Roman 
world. Especially famous wire the mines of Cyprus, and from the name 
Of that island die name of the metal is derived. Tin does not seem to 
have been so plentiful (cf. Bliimner, Op. cit. IV, pp. Si F. ), and many bronze- 
WOrkctS must have been depend* nr em its acquisition by trade. We 
know that the Phoenicians in their time carried on an active commerce 
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in that article; and with our present knowledge of tin- ixuni of Cretan 
trade in the preceding period, it is no lunger n matter of surprise that tin 
could he distributed throughout the ancit nt world. 

ALLUDING OF BRONZE 

Wirli regard to the alloying of bronze we have .1 considerable iinuamt 
of ancient literature (cf. II. Hit miner, Technologic uml Tertninotogte, 1\, 

lip. I So ft'.). I'linv distinguishes three varieties of (lurk btonze iVlun, 
Aefiinetan, and Corinthian and tells for what each was chit fly used, Oi 
these, Corinthian bronze seems to have been the most admired, and an 
extraordinary story was current of how it was first produced by accident. 
We are told that at the sack of Corinth by Mtimmius in I J. C\ 146 a num- 
ber of .statues uf bronze, silver, and gold wen- melted by the heat of the 
conflagration and combined into one molten stream of metal, This was 
of such beauty that the receipt was henceforth used for Corinthian bronzes. 
All such accounts cannot be taken seriously nowadays; they were probably 
based merely on the current popular beliefs of the time. The only trust- 
worthy information that can be obtained on this subject is front analyses 
of the ancient bronzes themseh es. A certain number of such anab ses have 
been made and published (cf. Hliimner, op. cit., pp. 188 fF.; H. Schliemann, 
Tiryns, p. 171; Ilios, p. 251; H, It. Walters, Catalogue of Bronzes in the 
British Museum, p. XXVI II) j but few definite results have as yet been 
established, and it has not been possible in all}' way to identity with specific 
alloys the various kinds of bronze mentioned bv ancient authorities. It 
appears, however, that the proportion nf tin was less in the earliest bronzes 
than it became later, 1 bus, some axes from 1 toy contain only 3 jK + tu 
570', of tin, Mycenaean bron7.es already show a larger amount (about 
10 to I3 r , ). In Greek bronze vessels the proportion of tin is general!) 
10 to 14%, and in cuius from 2 to 17%* In mirrors the proportion of 
tin is generally higher than in other bronzes (from 19 to 32' , b After 
the earliest period we also find traces of other metals, such as lead, ion, 
nickel, silver, and gold, different mixtures being probably used for special 
purposes. In fact, it was probably in this way that the ancients varied 
the appearance of their bronzes; for, as we shall see later fpp. xxvii If. I, 
the various colored patinas dial we see today on ancient bronzes were not 
intentional with the makers, but later additions due to atmospheiie and 
chemical t fleets. 

In Roman times a white metal, consisting of seventy-Si* parts of cop- 
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per, seven parrs of tin, sixteen of lead, and one of zinc and iron, was pop- 
ular. At that period brass (op«'xaX*<os, orichalcLim) appears also to 
have been produced for the first time by the addition of xinc labour t zH* 
the slight traces of zinc sometimes found in earlier bronzes being appar- 
ently due to a mixed ore. 

TECHNICAL PROCESSES OF HIM )N7.K-WOK KING IN 

ANTIQUITY 

Since bronze occupied so important a position in ancient times, it was 
natural that bronze-workers developed an extraordinary facility in ma- 
nipulating this material. In fact, in spite of our increased technical rt> 
BOUFceSf we could hardlv produce nowadays work of the same delicacy and 
finish as is shown in some of the ancient examples. 
CWrrNo In order to fashion the hron/e into tin required forms the ancient! 

used two methods, casting and hammering. The knowledge of solid cast- 
mi; goes back to very early times — earlier than the Greeks themselves 
realized, for they ascribed the invention of metal casting to the Samian 
artists Rhoikos and Theodores, who lived in the seventh century B.C. 
(c£ Pausanias, VIII, 14, 8; IX, 41, t; X, 38,5); but in Egypt this proc- 
ess was in use at least as early at the XI Dynasty, and we possess several 
Statuette* of Mycenaean and geometric origin undoubtedly produced by 

casting 

The methods of ancient casting are ascertained chiefly from a study 
of the monuments themselves and an investigation of the processes in 
use today; for the scant literarv evidence at our disposal gives us prac- 
tically no details (cf. IL Bliiinner, Technologic und Terminologie, IV, p, 
27V; H H. Walters, Catalogue of Bronzes in the Biiiish Museum, p. 

XXXII f,t. 

lioth in solid and in hollow casting the Greeks apparently used the so- 
called cire-perdu process, which is still employed in a modified form at 
the present day as giving berter results than the method of casting from 
sand moulds. Solid casting was comparatively simple. The object to he 
cast was first modelled in wax, and then surrounded with a mixture of 
clay and sand winch formed a kind of mantle. When this was thorough 
dry, an opening was made at an appropriate place and the whole heated 
until all the wax melted away. The molten metal was then poured in, 
a few venr holes having previously been made in the mantle to allow for 
the escape of tin aii. After cooling, the mantle was broken up and the 
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bronze was ready for the finishing touches. Hut hrori7.es cast solid had 
the ol»\.iinis: di-.«nU am.*ge o| using up :i gnat deal ofinateri.il and hung 
ofgrc.it Wright, at leant if the object Wa< tO be of consider. ihle we. Ih»l- 
low resting must therefore have been invented at an e:itlv date. It is 
uncertain how fnr back tins process goes, hut at least we know thitt 
throughout classical times it was in constant use, side by side with the 
solid casting, Which was retained for smaller objects, being .simpler and 
quicker. In tun collection by far the majority of the statuettes are cast 
solid; the laiger pieces, howetci, such as the running Eroa I No. t^l), the 
Aphrodite (No. 121), the Camillus (No. 271), the Kyhele {No. 2=58), and 
the portrait-heads and statues (Nos, 325, 330, 333, 33 c, 3 50 J, are all hollow. 

The process of hollow casting as used by the Greeks was apparently 
as follows: A core of clay or plaster was surrounded with a layer of wax, 
which was modelled in the shape of the required statue and made the 
same thickness that the bronze was to he. Before the application of the 
outer mantle, wax rods, to act as future gates and vents, were probably 
attached to the figure, in the same way that they are nowadays; for one 
of the difficulties of bronze casting is that the metal cools quickly and 
therefore has to be conveyed to the various cavities through several chan- 
nels: at the same time. Moreover, in order to keep the interior core from 
becoming displaced on the disappearance of the wax, metal rods were 
inserted, which pierced through the wax, joining the core to the mantle. 
When the outer mantle had been added, the whole was treated as in solid 
easting, that is, it was heated in a furnace until the wax all disappeared, 
whereupon the liquid bronze was pouted in, which now occupied only the 
spaces left vacant by the molten wax instead of the whole interior. When 
the mantle was broken up there emerged the bronze, from which had to 
be removed the inside cure, the rods whkh had been inserted to keep the 
core in place, and the gates and vents, which were now of hron/e. Also, 
any defects of casting caused hy ait-bubbles and other accidents had to 
be repaired, generally by means of small patches, such as are still visible 
on many ancient bronze works (cf. e. g, t Nos. 271, 335, 350, 440 in our 
collection; and W. Deonna, Darcmberg et Saglio, Dictionmure, siatuariii, 
p. 1490). 

The chief di ft ere nee hi tween this process and the similar methods in 
use at present is that nowadays, 1 instead of modelling the wa\ over the 

1 I want here to acknowledge eIil- great kindness of Mr. R. flmt-lli, "b<» s honed 
ma over his bronze foundry , the Roman Krnn'/e V\<irks, Greenpuim, Brooklyn, and 
explained all the various stapes of the pmi.es* in use iliert. 
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cote (or entire in the case of solid casting), a mould of plaster or gelatine 
Is first taken of the original model, and from this, which shows nil the 
details of the model in reverie, the wax model is obtained. By multi- 
plying the number of moulds any number of x\ax models can be made. 
These, indeed, are often retouched by the artist before they are cast in 
bronze, but the work is infinitely simpler than having to model the wax 
a!! over again for every new replica. E. Pernice has convincingly shown 
(cf. Oetterwichische Jahrethefte, VII, i'P4* PP- *&&•) that l,mil Hellen- 
istic time* (end of fourth century) Greek bronzes were always cast m the 
somewhat laborious manner described above; but that from that time 
onward the casting from moulds must have been learned, for not only 
do we sometimes find the several ornaments of a utensil so identical in 
all particular* that they can only have been made from the same mould; 
hut actual mould* which must have been used Pot metal catting and some 
bronzes Knowing the seams of the moulds have been found (cf. Pernice, 
op. cit,, p, 158). It is further interesting to observe that even at the 
time when this simpler process was known, the older one was often prac- 
tised (cf. Pernice, op. cit. T p. 175). It follows, therefore, that in earlier 
Greek art every bron/e piece, whether statue, statuette, or simple orna- 
ment, is an original work- And it is characteristic of the love of the 
Greeks for originality and their instinctive aversion to mechanical work 
that even hirer, when they could avail themselves of the simpler process, 
they often preferred to model each specimen afresh. 

An examination of the examples in our collection bears out the truth 
of these statements. All pairs of handles, attachments, or ornaments, 
all feet from furniture, cauldrons, etc, if dating from prc-Hellenistic 
times, invariably show slight differences in design or measurements which 
make it impossible that they should have been cast from rhe same mould 
(cf, Nos. 47, 48, SO, Sl» SA 53t 54. 55. 9U 9A 108, 109, 533, 334, sjH, 6*1, 
624, 11*2-11^7, iiHK, nKy, in/3, 1 191. Of these some still adhere to 
the utensil to which they belong; others are separate pieces). Similar 
objects of the Hellenistic or Roman period are often likewise not dupli- 
cates (cf- Nos. 247, 248, 4c/>, 407, 408, 409, 723, 724); but occasionally 
are clearly east from the same mould (cf. Nos, 24*;, 2 so). 

It used to be suppled that open stone moulds were sometimes used 
for bronze casting, several such moulds having actually been found, some 
provided with casting channels. (Besides those referred to by E. Per- 
nice, Oesterreichische Jahreshefte, VII, tytxf, PP- 180 ft"., cf. H. B. Hawes, 
Gourma, pL III, 67.) E. Pernice (be cit.), however, has proved by 
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me tins of actual experimental rhat a metal like luon/e could nor have 
been ca*t directly in such moulds; but that the moulds must have served 
either for lead catting, or for pontine >u molten was for tin formation 

of models Liter ti .iHsum med inin hiutiA Lv ini.ms <>l the cue perdu process, 
or fur hammering thin plates of gold. 

It should he noted that on a red-figured k\ lix in the Berlin Museum 
is a representation of a hron/e foundry (A. I'limviingler, Itnimit Y.im'H- 
sanuiduug, No. i2t^). We learn from this that large statues were east 
in separate nieces, which were afterward welded together. This evidence 
is l>unu: out by an examination of the ancient statins thnnsehes, which 
shows that throughout Greek and Roman times Statues were not cast 
all in one piece, the head, as well as other parts of the body, being gen- 
erally made separately (ef. E, Pernice, Oesterreichische Jahreshefte, 

XI, hyoK, pp. za ft.; IV. Deoima, Darcrnherg et Saglio, Dkttonnairc, 

statuaria, p. 1400; cf. also in this connection the statuette No. 127, in 
which both forearms were made separately). Moreover, during rhc Liter 
periods it seems also to have, been cusrom;iiv to east the head itself in 
more than one piece (cf. LYrmce, loc. cit.). 

The process of hammering bronze into thin plates of various shapes Hammiiuho 
was known in Greek lands as far hack as the second city of Troy, that 
is, the third millennium B, C, when we find it used with great skill for 
the fashioning of vessels (ef. 1 1. Sclinndr, Schhemann's Sammlung trojan- 
ischer Altertiimer, Nos. 5^ 17 ft'.). The earliest hronze statues of the 
Greeks were apparently made by hammering, the several parts being 
fimi! by rivets. And even when this technique was abandoned 
for statues in favor of the casting process, it was retained for pro- 
ducing bronze vessels. T he hammering could be done either free-hand 
or over a model. In the former process the metal was worked from the 
inside; in the latter, from the outside. Gradually the Greeks attained 
great proficiency in this technique and were able to hammer Lige objects 
out of otic piece of metal. Mut the most remarkable work w T as achieved 
by them in their repousse reliefs, which surpass everything of the kind 
that has since been produced. The process seems to have been as follows: 
The design of the relief was fir si traced out with a needle on the back 
side of a bronze plare. Hie plate was then heated and hammered out 
over lead or pitch. By reversing the plate and continuing to heat 11 
parts of the relief could be hammered back, and this operation was repeated 
several times until the design was completed. 

In ancient times repousse reliefs were popularly used for the decora- 
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tion of furniture and other objects. In this museum we have a magnif- 
icent example of such work in the Etruscan Chariot (No. 40), the body 
of which was made of weed, and the exterior entirely sheathed vwth bronze 
11 poussc plates. Other splendid examples are the series of Greek mirror- 
covers (Nos. 757 ft".), in some of which the relief is so high ;md the bronze 
so thin that it must have required extraordinary skill to attain this result 
without bi taxing the bronze, Compare also the reliefs Nos. 94, 10K, 109, 
III, n», 135, and the bowls Nos. 535, 53^- 

Hammering was not employed merely for producing thin plates of 
metal, but also for shaping the bronzes into all manner of forms; for 
bronze, like iron, could be forged with the help of great heat. Accord- 
ingly we hud that tools and utensils as well as bronze wire and chains 
were produced in rhis manner. 
SuiumiNo It has already been pointed out that bronze statues were not made 

all in nne piece. Similarly bron/.c vessels and utensil* -whether cast or 
hammered— gi mi ally had their handle*, feet, or othei attachments made 
in separate pieces. For joining these various parts the ancients used 
two methods, riveting and soldering. The former was the earlier and 
was employed on the primitive Greek statues made of hammered bronze 
plates i but even later, when soldering became a common practice, attach- 
ments of utensils were often fastened by means of nvets. The ancients 
were acquainted both with soft soldering, by means of tin, and hard 
soldering, by means of a copper alloy (cf. H. Bliimner, Technologic und 
Terminologies IV, pp. 290 HT.; E. lYrnice, Julnbuch del deurschen nrch- 
liologtschen Institute, XVI, 1901, pp. 62 ft".). Tin soldering was the 
method most generally employed, and since the tin becomes easily dis- 
integrated, bronze pieces so joined have in many cases become detached. 
This circumstance, as well as the fctet that the bodies of utensils Wet* 
commonly made of very thin bronze, while the attachments were cast 
much thicker, accounts for the fact that so many single handles and other 
parts of vessels, etc., have been found, without the objects to which they 
were joined. 
I \i. having The various operations described above all relate to the actual fash- 

ion 11 vg of the bronze inro the required shapes. There are a number of 
other technical processes which were practised by the ancients with a 
view 10 decorating the bronzes after their forms Vttft finished. Ol these 
the most important, and one in which they acquired consummate skill, 
is that 1 if engraving. 

In the earlier works this art was hampered by inadequate tools; for 
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bronze has not sufficient hardness to serve will as :i cutting h, i mi 

litit in the seventh century a, C. the invention was made of p inducing 
iron rools of steel-like baldness, .nut fiom this tin: art of engraving received 
.l great impulse (cf. K. Pernice, Zeitschrtft fur Bildcnde Kunst, >i\U 
1910$, p. 223). It was used both fur derails 4111 statues, antl utensils ami 
for independent compositions. Thus on statues, statuettes, and reliefs 
the bait is often rcprcM im d hv deticarelv incised ISihs; ait are the folds 
and ornaments on the garments, and anv order accessories that could he 
appropriately treated in this manner. Moreover, on utensils and imple- 
ments we frequently find decorative borders or ornaments rendered by 
engraving. Fine examples of such incused work are in our collection, 
above all, the Etruscan chariot (No, 40}, on which the relief decorations 
are everywhere ornamented with engravings of wonderful delicacy and 
precision. For other noteworthy examples cf. the ornaments on the 
garment of the Etruscan female Statuette, No, 56, and the rendering of 
hair and other details on Nos. 6l, 62, 63, 10/i, 107, 7/1O, 765. These are 
only a few of the more important examples; it is impossible to enumerate 
all, for the tool of the engraver has left its mark on the majority of the 
bettei-w orked bronzes. 

Of even greater artistic value than such detail work are the independent 
incised compositions. These are found chiefly on the Etruscan eisrai , 
and on Etruscan and Greek mirrors. On the Etruscan mirrors they 
regularly occupy the back of the mirror disk (cf, Ntis. 7^7 ft,}, while on 
(he Creek specimens they are only occasionally found on the inside of 
mirror covets (cf. e. g. No. 760). bor other incised scenes in our col- 
lection not on cistae or mirrors, cf. the bowls Nos. 535, 536, and the plaque 
No. 126. 

The tools and methods employed for engraving by the ancients appear 

to have been erf considerable variety (cf. II. Hliimner, Technologic uud 
Terminologic, I\, pp. 275 ft.). The most important tool was a chisel 
with a sharp point, with which could be incised either a continuous line, 
or a punctured line (consisting of consecutive dots). The other tools 
most frequently used were apparently a fiat chisel and punches of dif- 
ferent outlines, Which were pressed into tin hiou/ewith tin In Ip of .1 h.nn- 
iiu-i, it is nut certain wliethei these tools were used ehietH loe-li.ind 
or with the help of a tread-wheel. Some of the decorations, such as the 
concentric circles on the mirrors Nos. 780 ff., could have been produced 
only with the turner's lathe (cf. E. Pern ice, Oesterreichische Jahreshefte, 
VIII, 1905, pp. 51 ffl)< 

■ ■ ■ 
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It has been a subject of discussion in what manner tin- engravings on 
die cistac and mirrors were produced, v\ I le t he r by incisions with a pointed 
tool, or hammered in with a chisel, or by etching (cf. G. Matthits, Die 
praencstinischen Spiegel, pp, 17 F. and the references cited on p. 17, 
Not*- 1), Here it can only be stated that the observations made by 
G. Matthies (\vc> cit>), which led him to the conclusion that the lines 
were made by an engraver's sharp tool, aie borne out by our examples. 
The engraved lines on our Etruscan examples are of triangular outline 
and on many (cf. especially Nos. 7^7, 7</K, 7^, Koo, Hij) is visible the 
central shallow hole attributed by Matthies to the mark [eft by the peg 
which kept the mirror in position while the right band held the chisel 
and the left turned the mirror. 
Inlaying Another mean*; of decorating bronzes which was practised by the 

ancients wu\i great success vv.is that of inlaying. The object wus to 
give the bronze a slight \y polychrome appearance by picking out certain 
derails or by adding decorative borders in various metals or other sub- 
stances. 1 This art was known to the Mycenaeans, as is shown by tlu 
beautiful inlaid patterns on the swords from Mycenae; and it was popular 
with both the Gieeks and the Romans. The examples of decorative 
patterns in inlay work at present known to us date chiefly from the Hel- 
lenistic and Roman times (cf. e. £- Nos. 403 and 121 1 in this collection); 
but as E. Pernice has pointed out (cf. Zeitsehrift ft.ir JJildi-ndc Kunst, 
XXI, iijio, p. 223)1 it is possible that such decora nun is hidden on some 
earlier Gieck bronzes by the patina* In any vuw, examples of inlay 
work in tin: form of details picked out in another substance art abundant 
in classical bronzes of all periods. The substances to be inlaid consist id 
of other metals (gold, silver, and cupper;; niello (a blackish substance 
produced by a mixture of silver, lead, and coppet with sulphur); ul.iss 
paste; precious or si -mi-piec-ious KOftes; ivorfi ^nd occasionally alahastt-r, 
amber, and pearls. The insertion of these substances required slightly 
different techniques. For the inlay of metals, or damaskeening, as this 
process is technically known, the pattern was hist cut deeply into the 
bronze, whereupon the little plates or strips of metal were inserted in 
the grooves and hammered in. No use of riveting 01 Soldering was made, 
bin can \%.is taken to undercut the incisions slightly, so that the plates 
would he kept in place by the protruding edges. 

The niello technique was rather more complicated- Atrei tin sil\<r, 

1 In this Ltmnt'Ltitin it is interesting n« compare modern Japanese bronzts in which 
v jofiijs iTir t:ik ,» ri- f ns jui. nfly combined in »ne figure. 
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copper, lead, and sulphur had been melted together in the required pro- 
portions and the blackish substance called niello formed, this was ground 
up T mixed with tun, i\, and applied not only to rhe incited grooves which 
were to be intaid, but all o^cr the surface of rhe bronze. The whole was 

then heated ever a brazier, so that the niello should adhere to the metal. 
On cooling, it Was carefully scraped from the surface of the bronze and 
retained onlj in the incised pattern, which now appeared a dull black color. 
The parts of si anus and statuettes mIuuJ In the am n nts h»r such 
inlay woik are uf course those which in nature also stand our as of a dif- 
ferent culor from their background. Thus, in the human body we find 
the eyes, the eyebrows and lids, the hair and beard, the lips, the teeth, 
the nails, :md the nipples of rhe breasts so accentuated; on the garments, 
the borders, the buttons, and such details could be brought out in this 
manner; and .similarly jewelry and attributes lent themselves admirably 
to such treatment. For .1 detailed account of such inlays ef. K Wicseler, 
Ueber die Einhgung und \ emcrung von Werken aus Bronze, in Nach- 
richten der kgl. Gesell&chatt der Wissenscbaften zu Gottinyen, i8$6, I, pp. 
29 ff. ¥ and 1886, XV, pp. 4N1 ff. Here only a few references can be given to 
rhe examples of inhv work in our collection. In a number of our statuettes 
the eyes were inlaid. The materials commonly used for this purpose were 
silver (cf. Nos. IIO, 13 1, »33, fj4, 270, 271), glass paste (cf. No. 4J, and 
bronze; but occasionally ivory (cf. No. 333), arnher, alabaster, and precious 
or semi-precious stunts (cf. No. 353) are also found. Frequently the iris 
and pupil were inlaid in a different material from the whites of the eyes, 
which in that case were commonly retained in bronze; in such cases the irises 
or pupils are almost always missing (cf. Nos. 78, -So, 111, 1 t2, 128, 200, 201, 
207, 270). In Nov 40, ] 1 1, 330, 1183-1187 the entire eyes have fallen out. 
The Camillus, No, 271, has copper on the lips and on the bands of rhe 
garment, I lie sceptre-head from Cyprus, No, 1^14, shows inlay of red 
enamel. On the statuette of Poseidon, No. no, the nipples of the btcast 
were inserted separate!), but are now missing. On the panther, No. 403, 
the spots are of silver. On the central panel of rhe chaiiot. No. 40, rhe 
mouth of Medusa was evidently inlaid, but at present it shows as a mere 
cavity. The riguie of K\ heh (No, 25H) has holts in her ears for the inser- 
tion of earrings, which were probably of gold, Bur the finest and most 
elaborate example nf such work in not collection is the little statiu-m- 
of a Mimus, No. 127, which has not only silver eves and teeth, belt niello 
on the hair and beard, as well as on the little buttons of the sleeves; it 
is indeed a little masterpiece of bronze decorative work. 
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Of inlaid ornamental borders the Museum owns two splendid examples 
— the nne wreath of silver and niello on the base of the panther, No. 403, 
and the decorations 00 the bronze bindings of the table, No. 121 i, also 
of silver and niello, 
k Jmf H Besides engraving and inlaying there are a few other processes 

Khikfs wt -ysunially employed by the ancients with the purpose of adding to 
the general effect of their bronzes. By cutting away pines of tin- bum/. 
according to a definite pattern, open-work decorations were obtained 
(cf Nos. 1062, ioKcj iooj in ibis collection). Similarly the backgrounds 
were sometimes cut away from reliefs along both outer and inner con- 
tours. Such reliefs are generally termed a jour (cf. Nos* 505, 7 (>l * lG 94)- 
The cutting could be done either wirh scissors, if the bronze was very 
thin, or with a chisel and hammer over an anvil (cf. II, Bliimner, Tech- 
nologic mid Terminologit', IV, p. z>4 h). 
Gilding Bronzes were not infrequently gilt or silvered (cf. W. Deonna, Da rem- 

J Nb berg et Saglio, Diet ionn aire, statuary, p. 1492 *" » H. Rliimncr, Technologic 

und Terminologies IV, pp- 30S ff., 318 ff.). Of this practice we have both 
literary and monumental evidence. Pstusaniai occasionally refers to gilt 
statues (cf. e. g. X, ifl, 7; X, 14* 7>i and Pliny in his usual rambling way 
describes the technical process of gilding at some length (cf. XXX II I, 64). 
Actual examples of gilt and silvered bronzes are not rare (ef- H. 13 1 u inner, 
loc< cit.; W. Deonna, IOC. cfe-J H. B. Walters, Catalogue of Bronzes in the 
British Museum, p. XXXV] f.; F. Wieseler, Nachrichten von der kgh 
Gcsellschaft der Wisscnsehaften zu Gottingen, i*S6, p. 481; also the 
wreath on the mirror disk. No. 759 in our collection). 

The gildirifT and silvering could he applied in two ways: in the form 
of actual gold or silver plates, which were hammered on tin object so as 
to assume its shape; or in the form of gold and silver leaf. In order to 
fix the latter on the bronze, meicury was employed. It is uncertain 
whether the process was the same as that used today* when the mercury 
and gold (or silver) are melted together to form a pasty constituency with 
which the bronze is smeared; or whether the bronze was merely rubbed 
with mercury and then covered with the gold (or silver) leaf. In both 
cases the mercury was caused to disappear by the application of lu.u, 
whereupon the metal leaf wai left secure. 

Ancient writers sometimes retfei to a process supposed to have heen 
practised in ancient times by which the bronze was mixed with other 
met a Is, such as silver, or iron, and thereby made to assume a special color 
in certain places. Such are the well-known m 01 its of statues of Ioka&te 
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and of Arhamas in which pallor atld a. flushed color in the chocks were 
said to have lum produced in that manner (ef, Plutarch, Quacstionci 
Omviviales, V, t, j, p. 674 A; Pliny, HtstortJi Naturalis, XXXIV, 140J. 
Nobody would now credit the* possibility of alloying bronze in a way to 
produce such results; but the stories seem to point to the possibility that 
occasionally the sculptor had recourse to painting the surface of his 
bronzes. 

On the subject of technical processes in ancient broftZS working cf. 

E. Pernios Umersiiehungen zur antiken Toreutik, 111 Oesici- 

reichtsche Jahreshefte, \ II t pp. I|4 ff.; VIII, pp. 51 ft'.; 
\I t pp. 212 fl\; Bronzepatina und Bronzetechnik im 
Alterrum, in Zeitschrift fur Bddende kunst, XXI, 
I9IO, pp. 2 1 9- 22+. 

VV, lXonna Daremberg et Saglio, Dierionnairc, statu aria, pp, 1 4KH ft". 

H. Bliimner Teehntilogie und ft munologie der Gewerbe und Kiinste 

bei Grieehen und Rotnern, IV (1887) fa new edition 

is in preparation). 
IT B, Walters Catalogue of Bronzes in the British Museum, pp. 

XXXIX ff. (1^99). 
H. Liier Technik der Bmn/eplnstik, in Monographien des 

Kunstgewerhcs, IV, pp, 10, ff„ 
L. Lew in Archaologischer Anzeiger, XVI, pp. 14 W. 

F, Wtesder L'ber die Einlcgnng und Verzicrung von Wtrken .01s 

Bronze, in Nachrichtcn von der kgl, Gcscllschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottirtgen, 1886, pp, 29 ft". 

PATINA 

It is a curious anomaly that nowadays we cover many of our bronzes 
with an artificial darkish tone, and thus obtain artificially a patina .similar 
in appearance to that produced by nature on ancient specimens. I' en- 
tile Greeks and Romans themselves — to judge by what evidence we have 

kepi then hion/es in ilui final cutm, and ihen.-by had the double 

advantage of a rich golden tone and a beautiful play of reflected lights 
on the surface. If the modern mind prefers to imagine that the ancient 
statues and statuettes always appeared in the subdued hues they have 
HOW acquired, thts is due to the same feeling that makes it shrink from 
the suggestion of colored marble statues and architecture. We have 
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grown accustomed to *\hire marbles and dark bronzes, and lack imagi- 
nation to picture thorn different and ki ill beautiful; and we have a pre- 
conceived idea that the ancients were "classicists" and loved severe and 
quiet effects. If we could only remember chat the Greeks were above 
all a joyous, imaginative people, living in a land with southern skies and 
rich color effects, we should not be afraid to associate splendor and bril- 
liancy with them. 

Thai the patina «n ancient bronzes i^ natural and not artificial, i. e., 
thai it was caused by various atmospheric effects and chemical combina- 
tions, is shown both by the evidence gleaned from ancient writings and 
inscriptions, and by the bronzes themselves. 

First, with regard to the bronzes: 

(1) There arc a number of utensils and implements which could have 
served their original purpose only if the bronze were kept in its natural 
brilliant finish. Mirrors must have been bright to serve for reflection. 
Surgical instruments would not be covered with am colored substurui , 
but It- ft as clean and pure as possible. Weapons and tools both looked 
better and were more useful unencumbered by a surface coating. And 
the bronze bracelets, necklaces, and rings would eertainh he kept bright 
and shiny to resemble as far as possible the gold and silver jewelry for 
which they served as substitutes. AH these bronzes have now a patina 
which is identical with that found on the statuettes and other objects. 
It is, therefore, reasonable to suppose that the patina on those other objects 
was likewise a later addition. 

(z) Some bronzes are decorated, as we have seen above (pp. x\iv ff.), 
^uh other materials, such as niello, silver, and copper. In some of these the 
effect of the decoration was entirely dependent on the fact that the bronze 
hud its original bright appearance. Thus, the niello inlay on the table 
from Uoscoreale in our collection (No, 1211) is now hardly distinguishable 
from the dark-green bronze; but originally the bright silver, the golden 
bronze, and the black niello must have formed a very effective combi- 
nation. Again, to take another example from our own collection, in the 
statuette of a Mimui (No. izj), the beard and the little buttons on the 
sleeves which are inlaid with niello can now be seen onlv with difficulty, 
as the bronze and the niello are much the same color. The artist would 
certainly- not have taken so murh trouble for so little effect, His work is 
explicable only- if we imagine the statuette in bright bronze, from which 
the dark niello stood out in contrast. Another example from our collec- 
tion might be cited, the silver cup with bronze handle from Falerti (No, 579). 
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in which the addition of the hion/e would In- much more appropriate if 
uc .suppose it to have been us bright and shiny as the silver it served to 
decorate. 

(3) It is noticeable that bronzes from the same lucidity aie generally 
covered with the same kind of patina. For instance, some Roman bronzes 
from Campania in the British Museum have a bright apple-green color 
(cf, 1 J. It- Walters, Catalogue of Bronzes in the British Museum, p. XXXV); 
tin I iiLisc.m Kttm/is fiiim tin I ike of Falttrona tn the British Museum 
are covered with a hiownish-green patina uf, II. IV, Wallets, loc. cit.)j 
bronzes From Falerii are apt to show a smooth turquoise- blue patina (cf, 
e. g. Nos, 48R 490, 570-573* 578 t 5#© in our collection); the Boscoreale 
bronzes huve at rough green patina with dark-blue patches (cf. e. g. No. 
131R in tun collection); and the bronzes of Dodona are almost invariably 
distinguished In a patina of great beauty and finish (cf. L. lUu/cv, in 
('. Carapanos, Dodone, p. 217$ R. Kckute von Stradonirz und II. Wimifr" 

fold, liron'/.en aus l^oduna, p. 32). It ts only teasonable to suppose that 
this similarity is caused by the fact that the bronzes were exposed to the 
same conditions after burial; for they must have been made in various 
places and workshops, as we know definitely at least in the case of Dodona, 
where the bron/es consisted chiefly of offerings from pilgrims from all 
parts of Greece. 

The most important allusions of ancient authors to the subject of the 
patina of bronzes are found in Plutarch and in Pliny. In Plutarch, l)e 
Pythiae uraculis, 395 B f., a number of visitors to the sanctuary of Apollo 
at Delphi are made to discuss the question whether the patina on the 
bronze group in front of which they are standing is natural or artificial. 
One Of them is admiring the beautiful surface of the bronze, \\ Inch resembles 
neither dirt nor rust, but looks bS if it had been dipped in a bath of bril- 
liant blue color (HBaitfta^t &i Wo xoX*oe to oH^pe^, ws cv ir ^w irptwretKhOs 
oi&k iy t fdoi^r} U «jA*w <ft&#w>TO«). "I Wonder** 1 htr adds, "whether 
the ancient masters used a certain mixture or preparation on their bronzes?" 
{ctfi' otv KpPrftis Ti.7 V Kai 4>Mpt*ix£i* t£o> irAXtu Tex^rtd* 1 -rrtpi riii' xctKKbp)- 
In the discussion rli.tr follows, various suggestions are made to explain the 
presence of the patina by physical conditional for instance, that it is due 
to the action of the atmosphere which enters the bronze and forces out 
the rust; or that the bronze, itself when it gets old exhales the rust. I In 
scientific value of such theories is, of course, of little account. But it is 
of great importance that Plutarch in the second century B. C- had no 
reason to believe in an artificial patina, but clearly decides in favor of a 
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patina acquired by natural causes. Also, it follows indirectly that in his 
own time bronzes were kept in their natural finish; otherwise, why should 
the Delphic visitors be surprised at the presence of a patina on Greek 
bronzes? 

The passage in Pliny (Historia Naturalis, XXXIV, 15) with the most 
important bearing on this subject runs as follows: "The ancients painted 
their statues with mineral pitch, which makes it more surprising that 
they used to gild them. 1 do not know whether this is a Roman inven- 
tion, but there are mi ancient examples of it in Rome" (Hit Limine antiqui 
tingucbant eas li. e. the bronze figures], quo magis mirum est placuisse 
auro integere; hoe nescio an Roman urn fuerit invent um, certe etiam Romae 
non habet vetustatem). Some authorities have quoted this passage as 
evidence in favor of the use of an artificial patina. Out as E. Permce 
bns pointed out (< ksterteichist he Jahreshefte, XTIl, 1910, p. 104), it can 
be variously interpreted- Pliny may mean that it is surprising that the 
knelt ms covered their bronzes with bitumen because the effect was the 
opposite from that obtained by gilding, or because the bitumen covered 
the gilding, or because the bitumen gave the same appearance to the 
bronze as the gilding, and therefore made gilding unnecessary. Fern ice 
decides in favor of the last meaning, basing his argument on experiments 
made by himself of using pitch diluted with turpentine as a wash on brightly 
polished bronze. The wash, be claims, increased rather than diminished 
the brightness of the bronze and at the same time protected the surface 
from atmospheric effects. This interpret .ition is further borne out by 
another remark of Pliny (Historia Naturalis, XXXIV, 09) in which liquid 
pitch is coupled wirh oil ;is a good preventive against the formation of 
rust on bronze (aera extersa rnbigincin eelerius trahunt, quam negleeta, 
nisi oko periinguantur. Servari ea optime in liquida pice traduur). 

There are two other passages (XXXV, 1 8a and XV, 34) in which Pliny 
speaks of besmearing bronze objects with bitumen or amurca (dregs of 
oil); but here the purpose is clearly to protect not statues or works of art, 
but articles of common use, just as we should paint our iron gratings or 
besmear our brass with vaseline or grease to keep them from getting rust) 
and tarnished. They have therefore no bearing on the immediate ques- 
tion. 

Of greater importance than Pliny's doubtful comments is an inscription 
From Chios of the fourth century IS. C. (quoted by E. Pernice, op. cit., 
p. 106), in which instructions are given for the restoration of a bronze 
statue of a tyrannicide. In it the clerks of the market are told to see to 
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it that the statue be trtc from rust (airus 5* M*fli*pus L>r tUTcti 6 m'fynm . .. 
*i\tnt\t.ii>tu lt r&vt 0cycfiav6pBm) t and again, the ck i k is instructed to 
see that the statue be provided with a garland and kept bright (4rij*§Xite'fcflK 
TtifS 1 cimtpos ojtws GTe^rtJ'CiJ^fffrat T€ k«1 XujuTrpus &;rcu), 1' rom this it IS 
clear that patina *"»■ eoiisidered as something detrimental to the bright 
;ippr:ir:mt-e of tilt bronze. 

Lastly should be mentioned some papyri Riving; the accounts of the 
temple of Jupiter CapitoHnus in Arsinoe in the year 215 A. I > {quoted 
by Pcrnicc, op. eit., p. 107 f.). Among the items are three wlmli deal 
with the treatment of bronze statues and utensils. This treatment which 
is referred to as oXet^ts, or anointment, is entrusted to a man special ly 
detailed for this work {xaknovpyos). Here apun special provisions seem 
to have been taken to guard against the formation of patina and to pre- 
serve the bright color of the bronzes. 

An examination of the pa emu itself shows an almost endless variety 
of color and consistency. It appears in divers shades of green, brown, 
blue, black, and gray; it sometimes presents a crusty, rough exterior; at 
other times it is smooth and glossy* Moreover, besides this outward 
crust, which is generally as thin as wit ting-paper, but can be of consider- 
able thickness, there is noticeable in man}' specimens a layer of reddish 
color. The various analyses which have been made seem to show that 
two circumstances influence the formation of a patina: the composition of 
the bronze itself, and the material in which it was buried, ror bron/.c, 
being an alloy, naturally differs according to the proportion and the smelt- 
ing of its constituent metals; and these various metals seem to react chem- 
ically under certain conditions, while no reaction will take place in others. 
Thus it has been observed that bronzes buried in peat mud are merely 
covered with a black earthy mass, which on removal shows the metallic 
lustre of the bronze; bron2es found in water usually have a coating of 
calcareous deposit; while the bronzes found buried in the earth or in gravel 
always show the enveloping layer known as patina. The composition of 
this patina has been the subject of much study, and a number of analyses 
have been made, Dr« F. Rathgen in bis valuable book on The Pres- 
ervation of Antiquities (English edition, 1905) gives extracts from a num- 
ber of works on this subject. It appears that the patina is produced by 
the gradual change of the copper, tin, zinc, and lead which make up ihe 
bron/.e, into carbonates, oxides, chlorides, the formation being dependent 
on the special conditions to which a specific bronze is exposed. I he 
reddish layer already referred to has been attributed to the formation of 
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cuprous oxide (cf. Rathgen, op, dr., p. id). No exact statement as to 
what conditions produce that sort of patina con as yet be made* as 
the study on this ttubject is still in its initial stage. A perusal of the vari- 
ous theories quoted by Dr. Rathgcn will show the present state of our 
knowledge.. 

On the subject of patina cf. 

L Heuzey, in C. Carapanot, Dodone, p. 117 {1878), 

H, Lech at, Hiitletin de correspondence hclUnique, XV, iHt;i, pp, 471 ft".; 
and in Revue archeologique, XXVI II, iKyo, p. 331. 

|-\ tit Villenoisy,, Revue areheologkiLie, XXVI II, iS^. T pp, 6? r 11/4. 

R. Kekule von Stradonitz and H. Winnefeld, Bronzt-n aus Dodnna 
in den kgl. Museen zu Berlin, pp. 32 fT- (1909). 

E. Pcrntce, Pie Werkkunst, IV, 1909, % pp. T37 fi\, 10, pp. 1 s 1 &S 
(Hstcrniehischc |ahrcshifte, XIII, iyio t pp. 102 H\; Zeitschrift fiir l*il- 
dtnilt Kunst, XX I > 1910, p. 2iy F. 

O. A, Rhousopoulo*, Aichiv fur die (ieschichte der Naturwissentchaft 
und der Technik, Leipzig, 4, p. 102. 

F. Rathgen, flu Preservation of Antiquities, pp. 15 tt\ 'English edition, 

• 9°5)- 

THE BRONZE DISEASE 

Here must be mentioned a peculiar change which sometimes takes 
place in ancient bronzes tvrn after they have been dug up und are exposed 
merely to atmospheric conditions. This change, which is popularly known 
as the bronze disease, first shows itself by the formation of a powdery 
efflorescence of light-green color at one or more points on the surface. 
Gradually the affected spots grow moir mimcious, spread, and unite until 
the whole bronze is destroyed. The desuuetion is sometimes so rapid 
that :m ancient coin may be convert til into a shapeless, powdery mass 
in a few months; at otht*r times the diseaaed spot grows more slowly and 
aftet several months the change may be hardly perceptible. L. Mond 
and (j. C?uboni in an interesting article on this disease in the Arti della 
Realc Accademia dei Lincei, 1893, pp. 498 ff., have attributed it to the 
action of bacteria. It has since, however, been shown that the real cause 
is probably the presence of chlorine in the patina and the action on the 
bronze Of sodium chloride (cf. F, Raihgen, The Preservation of Antiquities, 
English edition, J 905, p. 46). 

Various remedies have been suggested for this pernicious disease. 
F. Rathgen, op. cit., pp. 125 ft, quores the Kinkener and the Krefting 
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nut hulls, both of which are reduction processes. Id these tin compounds 
in the bronze are reduced again u> nur,d t and the chlorine thus liherated 
forms chemical compounds, which may he suhst'mnntlv washed out with 
water, These methods are applicable chiefly 10 bioim-s in an advanced 
st:ire of decay. They are not so appropriate for bronzes in which the 
disease is in its early stage and slums it self" merely by one or more powdery 

rflluii set ini> llnni/'is so affected havt been mccesifullj treated hi this 
Museum f'01 several years according to instruction* given us by M. Allied 
Andre nf Pari*, It is owin^ to rhc rare geiierosaiy of M, Andie th.tr I 
am able to publish rlie receipt of this treatment, which he prefers to make 
known, "so th.it he may help in the conservation of rhe masterpieces of 
ancient an," rather than W keep it as a trade secret. The process is as 
follows: — The green powder is first removed with the greatest delicacy 
hy means of 1 In- point of a needle and a little brush, Then the bronze is 
placid 111 a very dry place, or preferably in a drying oven of mild rcm- 
perarnit, about H(^ Fahrenheit, so as to remove every trace of moisture, 
It is advisable to put the bronze in a box containing sifted sawdust, turning 
it o\ a from time to time. A few days must be given to this drying process. 
The Palestine bitumen, liquefied in spirits of turpentine, is applied to the 
diseased spots, allowed to penetrate, and then (after about half an hour) 
rubbed off the surface. The operation is performed by means of a small 
brush, preferably of sable, vet y line and lather haul, so as to take only a 
little of the liquid ar a rime. The preparation is obtained by crushing 
the bitumen into small pieces, placing these in a small pot, and then pouring 
over them spirits of turpentine; the pieces will be entirely dissolved at the 
end of two or three days. The solution should then form a sort of black 
varnish and be of the consistency of thin syrup; if it is too thick, it will 
not penetrate and must be thinned with a little of the spirits. A second 
dost', this time a little thicker, can be applied at least twenty-foui bouts 
after the first; and, if necessary, even a third dose can be given after .1 
few days. The great advantage of this method over those of Finkem r 
and Krefting is that only the diseased spots on the bronze are touched, 
and the rest of the surface is not affected in any way. It can therefore 
be used widmut any fryr of hinting the patina 01 the general appearance 
of the bronze. 

The varying amount of moisture in our atmosphere favors the spread 
of the disease, and it is. therefore advisable to place bronzes either in cases 
which are absolutely air-tight or which contain sticks of hydrate of potas- 
sium ( caustic potash) or some other dehydrating agent. The latter are 
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placed inside the case in a small cup of hard metal, such as iron, clipped 
in melted paraffin near the upper edge. (The cup may be covered with a 
wooden casing provided with a Few holes.) The moisture in the air grad- 
ually dissolves rhe Micks, which should then he renewed. They usual I r 
last from three to six months, sometimes longer. 
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STATUES, STATUETTES 
AND RELIEFS 



FROM 

BEKOKL SEVENTH CENTURY B,C 

TO THIRD t'ENTURY A.D. 



NOWADAYS, when Museums are filled with ancient marble hgures 
and only isolated examples of statues in bronze have survived, 
ji is difficult to realise tli.it, at least until the fourth century B.C., 
bronze Wa« the favorite material employed by Greek sculptors for large 
single figures, and that* though from the time of Praxiteles marble statues 
became more popular, bronze statues continued in favor. Pliny (Hisroiia 
Naturalis, XXXIV, 4)* speaking of the targe number of bronze statues in 
his day, says that private dwellings were so full of them that they might 
be mistaken for some public place. In the lift h cent my A.D. the number of 
bronze statues in Rome was estimated at three thousand seven hundred. 
(On this subject cf. R. Lanciani, Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent 
Discoveries, pp. 2^4 ff.) The reasons for the disappearance ol the majority 
of these bronze statues are obvious, They had the double disadvantage oJ 
being comparatively light and of being made of a material which had an 
intrinsic value, The result was that when the Romans systematically 
despoiled Greece to beautify their own cities, the hion/e sculptures, being 
more easily portable, were naturally favored; and when later the barbarians 
swept, down on Italy, these bronze statues, as well as those produced by the 
Romans themselves, were placed in the melting-pot and turned into valuable 
spoils. 

The bronze statuettes, on the other hand, being of more modest propor- 
tions and rhus of less value, largely escaped this rate, and it is on them that 
our knowledge of sculptural wort in bronze is at present chiefly based. 
These statuettes appear to have served a number of purposes. A large 
quantity of them were doubtless ornamental figures and used for the same 
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decorative purposes lhat bronze figurines are nowadays. The number of 
small bron/es found in the famous villa at Herculaneuin sufficiently testi- 
fies to the prevalence of this custom. Thus we may assume that the many 
hronze statuettes reproducing Greek originals were set up as ornaments in 
the rooms of educated Romans. Often the statuettes were not designed as a 
complete whole but formed parts of utensils, such as handles of mirrors or 
saucepans {cf, Nos. 28, 77, 86, 751 in this collection J or the terminating 
figure* of candelabra or kortaboi (cf, No&. 1279, 1830 in this collection). 
Besides such obvious ornamental iim-i., the ancient statuettes served fot 
some special purposes, such as dedicatory offerings, cult statues, amulets, 
etc. That they were used as votive offerings to deities is shown both by the 
fact that a large number have been discovered in shrines and temples (cf. 
A. Furtwangler, Olympia, IV, Die Bronzen^pp. 28 ff.; Bullettino dell' In- 
stituto, 1H3H, p. 66; i«4> p. </>; 1857, p. 155), and by the dedicatory inscrip- 
tions on some of the bronzes (cf. e.g. Nos, 58, 5c; in this collection). 

As cult statues they were used, of course, chiefly in private worship. 
In Pompeii a number of statuettes were found in niches in private houses 
and street shrines and could be identified with household and other divini- 
ties (cf- under No* 265 in this collection). In Pompeii also it could be 
observed that some marble statues and bronze figures had special connec- 
tion with definite portions of the dwelling-house, particularly with the 
fountains. 

Some bronze statuettes of smnll dimensions are provided with a ring 
for suspension. These were prohablv used as amulets, a practice which 
has, We know, survived in I he southern countries of Europe to the present 
rime. 

Finally must be mentioned the well-known custom of the ancients of 
placing dedicatory offerings in the tombs. So widespread and common 
was this usage that we can safely say that the majority of extant terracotta 
figurines, as well as of clay and glass vases, have been derived from 
this source. Similarly, bronze vessels and utensils have been found in 
graves in large quantities; but it should be noted that the presence of bronze 
Statuettes in ancient burials, especially in Greek lands, is far less common. 
Though in main case* bronze statuettes were e\ identic copies of famous 
originals, they were doubtless often original creations. Here again we 
may take recourse to modern parallels. An important work of large 
sculpture is often leproduced on a small scale in bronze; and frequently the 
change of scale does not detract from the original conception; but as a rule, 
nowadays as well as in ancient times, a bronze statuette is created for its 
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own sake, the effect of a full size :hkI a diminutive figure being sn (IiffVn m 
ili.it their creation must necessarily be distinct. 

Huffing tins unavoidable difference of conception, tin- history "t limn/. 
statuettes can be said to lit identical with the history of Greek and Roman 
sculpture. I he statuettes show the same »«ccessitH1 of periods and si) les, 
thev underwent the same influences wrought by historical events, and they 
present many of the sume problems as the target sculptural works, W* do 
not propose, therefore, to tell lure the remarkable story of the development 
of Greek plastic an of its ftartj struggle* to break away from primitive 
methods anil conventions and its final achievement in expressing, for the first 
nine in the history of an, the human form as it actually is. This must be 
studied at length in the many hooks dealing exclusively with this subject. 
It is enough here to say that the story tan he followed in most of its phases 
in our collection of bronzes, which comprise* woiks of the archaic* tin- transi- 
tional, the hue, the Hellenistic, and the Roman epochs. The material h;js 
been classified according to periods, as far as possible, while connections 
with special schools or styles have been noted under the individual examples. 
A word of evplanarion is necessary with regard lo the material classed 
under the Roman period. As is well known, Greek works were extensively 
copied in Roman times, especially in the carl} Imperial period. In fact, 
most of the marble statins which have come down to us date from that 
epoch; and the same applies to the bronze statuettes. In this catalogue all 
work* which ate not of genuine Greek workmanship — whether reproducing 
Greek types or of later origin— have been assigned to the period in which 
they were actually made- Such dates have had to be assigned almost 
exclusively on stylistic grounds, excavation data being seldom procurable. 
But though this treatment may be open to error, the difference hit ween 
genuine Greek works and even the best of Roman copies is generally so 
marked that the distinction is in most cases easy to draw. 

It is not always so simple to make a sharp division between Greek and 
Etruscan work, especially during the archaic period. At that time Contact 
between the two countries was very close and doubtless man)- Greek artists 
actually resided in Etiuria and worked for the Etruscan marker. Conse- 
quently, the best Etruscan work of that period approximates at limes so 
closely to the Greek that, especially when an object is of small dimensions 
and so offers little scope for sn listic peculiarities, the line of demarcation is 
not always possible to draw safely. In this catalogue, therefore, Etruscan 
statuettes of Hellenic style have been mosily classed under the same 
general heading as the Greek works, though their Etruscan origin is of 
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course noted in each case when determinable. On the other hand, a series 
of statuettes of rough workmanship, which have been found in Etruria 
and elsewhere in Italy in &reai quantities, and which bear little relation to 
ton temporary Greek, art, has been grouped together separately (cf. Nof. 
145-197 J. Likewise, Etruscan mirrors form a distinct class, and are so 
treated in this catalogue (cf, Nos. 797 ff.). 

As has been explained above (cf. p. v»), with the statues and statuettes 
have been classed a number of works, both in relii f and in the round, which 
really formed parts of utensils, but of which the chief interest to us lies in 
their sculptural quality. 



PKE-CLASSICAL PERIOD 
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I MALE STATUETTE standing with his weight 
on both legs, and both arms lowered and held away 
from the body. Beneath each foot is a tang for in- 
sertion in a base. 

The execution is very primitive and recalls the early 
figurines found at Oily m pi a (cf. A. Furtwangler, Olympia, 
IV, Dit Hronzen, pis. XV ff.) and elsewhere in the lowest 
strata. Compare also the primitive figures from It:il\, 
Nop. 145-150, described in n separate section. 

Height, 2* in. (7 cm.). Fmm Vy prus. (A-simla Collection. 
cf. J. Li M>ns, Cesnolti Handbook* No. 5025. Cast sulid. 
Smooth, green patina, No missing parts. An. Nn. C.R. 

333* 




2 STATUETTE OF A STAC, roughly but 
vigorously modelled in early style. 

Probably ninth or eighth century B.C. Com- 
pare the primitive figures of animals found at 
Olyrapia (A. Kurtwangler, Olympi.i, IV, Die 
Hrunwn, pis. X ff.). Like them, this probably 
served as a votive "Hetine,, 

1 leighc, s t \ in. f 1 2.9 cm.). Fmm Cyprus. Cestiola 
Collection, cf. J. L. Myres, Cesnola Hand hook. No. 
47^-. I II unrated in rht- Ce&nola Atbs, 1 1 J , pL LXV, 




PRECLASSICAI PI RIOD \RCHAIC PHUOI> 

$; I... I*, tit Ctsnola, Cyprus, pi. XXX, where it i* said to have been found :it 
Curium. Cast solid rhe lurface is imuli corroded and there ate several boU-s 
and crack*. Aec. No. C. II. 346, 

3 S I A I L E I I K i il A GOA 1 , modelled in the same, rough and vigpt- 
ous style as Xo, 2* Probably ninth or eighth 

centuiy B.C. 

Height, 4J in. (10.5 ere.). From Cyprus. Ceanola 
Collection, cf. J. L. Myres, Cetttola Handbook, No, 

47^7- Ca*t solid- The surface is nun. Ii cor rod til and 
there are a number of cracks with a largish piece miss- 
ing at the back. All. No. C.0, I4S- 

4 STATUETTE OF A BIRD, perhaps an 

eagle, with spread wings, hooked beak, ami eves 

inlaid with glass paste (one missing), A curious 

ni:u>e-Like crest is indicated by ;i series of long locks modi-lied in relief, which 

fall from the top of the head- It is uncertain to which object it served as 

an ornament. '1 lie style shows Oriental influence; 

probably eighth century B.C. 

Height* 4' in. ( r.0.3 cm.). From Cyprus. Ctsnola 
Collection, ef. j. L. Myre.s, Cemola Handbook. 
Nt>. 47^S« Illustrated in the Ccsnnla Atlas, III, pi. 
LXV, 4; L. P ili Ccsnnla, Cyprus, pi. XXX. Cast 
solid. Crusty, greenish patina with hint- patches, 
The Hpht Wing \\na broken in several pieces and rcat- 

r ached; and the left wing and right Jep; hut also broken off am! reattached, 
In each foot i& a rivet-hole. The surface in wimtwhst corroded, Ail-. No. 

C.B< »a8, 





ARCHAIC PERIOD 

SKVKNTH CENTLRV TO REG1NNINC OF FffTH CENTVRY B.C. 

13 ORNAMENT OF A VESSEL OR PIECE OF FURNITURE. 

I wo lions, worked in a Juur relief, slightly convex, are herald sen My grouped 
on each side of a lotos flower, One fore paw of each is raited; the other 
is placed on the lotos liower; the heads are turned backward. the raised 
fore paws are surmounted by a small plate pierced for the purpose of at- 
tachment. The ornament ends below in a narrow plinth, decorated on 
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its outer side with groups of incised lines and provided with a pro- 
truding inner edge which has two rivet-holes. 

(!ii' style both of the lions und of tin- lotos 
flower is that of the early archaic period, prob- 
ably the- seventh century B.C- The workman- 
ship is good; the lions are carefully modelled 
and their manes are covered with delicate!) 
incised lines. 

An exactly similar ornament, derived pioh.i- 
bly from the same object, is in the Museum of 
Berlin (cf. Aus dem Berliner Museum, R. Kekute 

von Stradonilz dnrgehratht, 1909, pi. V), and is stated to have come from 
ihe Hinterland ofSaloniki. 

Height, 5 J in. (14.6 em.). Width* 6 in. (15.1 cm J. Date cf purchase tin- 
cittiiiiv I before I'/of*]. Unpublished. Heavy casting. Koii^h, ^men pittiii.*, 
largely covered with brown incrustation*. The only missing part is a piece from 
the lower side of the plinth. Ace. Nn. tj.k. J91, 




J 4 STATUETTE OF A WALKING I IORSE. It is represented with 
a long and slender body, short legs, a long tail reaching to the base (to which 
it is attached), and large Hut hoofs. The mane is indicated by a series of 
ridges across the neck covered with hatched lines, II le forelock is divided 
into u top-knot rising between the ears and a heavy fringe which falls across 
the forehead. A curious line of 
demarcation running along the 
body from the fore leg to the hind 
leg on either side divides the up- 
per from the lower pail:. It should 
he noticed that the position of the 
legs is incorrect. The right fore 
leg being advanced, the right, not 
the left bind leg should be put 
forward. 

The hgure, though stiff and 
angular, is modelled in a vigorous 
style. The type of the Imtse is 
of great interest. It is later than 
that of the long-legged horses, on 

1 he Pmylon and Jvlelian vases (cf. 14 
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A-Con/f, MeUsch^ThcmgcfUsse, nL M ) and on i he wall-paintings in the tomb 
at \ rii (ef. G. Dennis, The Cities and Cemeteries of Etriuia, 1. p, 34.), which 
tatter should be compared for the simitar treatment of thr hoofs. On the 
other hand, the lnnsts on the Francois vaac (dated not later than the middle 
of the sixth century B.C.) areola rather more developed type and must he 
of a slightly later date than ours, even if we allow for the fact rhat pro- 
ficiency in modelling m the round wti attained more slowly than it was in 
drawing. The date of our horse must, therefore, he placed in the early part 
of the sixth century U.C. The line running along the body on either side 
reminds us of drawings on Orientalizing Corinthian and Ionic vaae*. The 
custom of tying a horse's Forelock into a top-knot seems to have been in 
use froni the early times (cf. an example on a Mycenaean vase figured 111 
'Efi^tpi? * Apxaahoythf}, fflf, pi. XI) down to the period of the horses 
of St, Mark. 

Length, $f in. (15.5 1 in.). Height, 61*4 in. {16.6 cm.). Lent by Juniii* 
S. Morgan* [907. Said to have been found in Southern Italy, probably neat 
Loctt, Unpublished. Cast solid. Patina green and crusty. The two fonv 
legs ha vi htm broken off at their hoofs, and the ciil and forelock have been 
broken ••ff and reattached, hut the unly missing part is the tip of the- hit ear. 




15 HANDLE OF A LARGE VASE, probably a hydria. The upper 
attachment, by which it was joined to the rim, is 
decorated at each end with a sphinx weariitg ii head- 
dirss, with a curious loop attached ro the wings. 
Between the sphinxes in the centre, is a tongue- 
pattern. I he lower attachment, which was fitted to 
the shooldut of the vase, has two Literal projections, 
each fashioned in the form of a male (?) reel in me; 
figure, of which the one 011 the tight holds U phialc 
in his right hand and a patera in his left, while 
the other holds a patera in his right hand and a drinking-horn in his 
left. Each wears a necklace and a fringed mantle which covers the body 
from below the waist, leaving the feet bare. Their hair is long and is 
arranged in a triangular mass behind, with a tress falling over each shoulder 
in front. Between the two figures is a female head wearing a polos, with a 
large inverted palmette below. ( h\ the handle proper are bead-and-ieel 
mouldings, one running vertically through ihe centre, and one horizon- 
tally along the top, each with a ridge covered with hatched lines on cither 
side. A ridge covered with hatched lines also runs vertically along each 
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edge of the linnet Us The type of this handle is rare; the workmanship 
is coarse and probably Etruscan, of the archaic period. 

Height. 10J in. (a&5 cm.) Width, yj ut. (25 cm,). Purchased in iocj6. 
Mentioned in the Must- urn Bulletin, February, %9&Tt p- 20. Heavy resting. 
The patina hat hern removed by cleaning. Slightly chipped in pNu-ts; or hi -nvise 
intact. Ace. No. 06. io<jy 

16 STATUETTE OF A Kl'NMNG YOUTH. He is kneeling 
on one knee in the attitude characteristic of 

early re present ;it inns of 1 mining. The arrns ait 
bent sharply at the elbow with the hands folded 
and held against the body. The figure is nude 
and lias longhair, which is represented as a solid 
mass, hanging down broad and flat, with a 
series of horizontal grooves. Encircling it is a 
fillet with long ends. 

The tvpe of the feature* is primitive, and the 
modelling, though vigorous, shows the faults of the 
early artist. Thus, the head and the upper part 
of the body are in full front; rhe legs, from the 
waist down, in profile. The eyes are unnaturally 
large and in one plane with the forehead and the 

cheeks. The workmanship can m>t he later than the early part of the sixth 
century h\C\ 

Height, il in. (7.2 cm.), Purchased in 190& PaWkhed by £• KM>ins<>n] 
in tht MuMum Hulletin, May, 1900, p. 78. Cast solid. Tht- pniina is light 
hrtrtvn, COVCred tvitK a trusty, Rreen surface. Intact; the surface *omenli:ic 
corroded in parts. Ace. No, oK.2ijs.6. 
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17 STATUETTE OF A NUDE YOUTH OF HIE "APOLLO" 
TYPE. He stands in the usual rigid attitude of these figures, with the left 
foot advanced. In his left hand he holds a round object and the right 
is clutched as though it held something, of which, however, there is no trace. 
The details of the hair, which is short, ;m indicated by long vertical lines, 
with short horizontal lines between them. The figure rests on a flat, 
oblong h.isi . I'he head is of a distinctly archaic type, and the evidences 
of archaism are also apparent in the proportions, such as the unnatu- 
rally slender hips, as well as in the pose. Yet the modelling in general 
shows nn earnest study of nature, rather than the conventional repro- 
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iliKTion of an established type, especially in the manuci in which the 
must Us urt rendered. Sixth century B.G, 

IkiiJiU 4! in. ( 10.4 I'm. ). Purchased in \<toy. Pub- 
lished by G. M. A. R|tthm[ in tht: Mu.stuin MutUtiii, 
May. l*/oS. pp. Slj OQ, li^. 4. Cist solid. Patina very 
tbrk green, sinooth, and hard. Intact, Ace. No. 07.386.g2. 

iS MALE STATUETTE OF THE SO- 
CALLED APOI.I.o TYPK. He stands will. 
Uis weight mi he till legs, tlic lelr .1 tidh advanced mul 
as itb both aims Inverted and hands at sides. He is 
nude ant! has long hair winch fulls in a flat mass down 
Ins back.. Archaic Etruscan, of fair execution, Illus- 
Tt:itt el, p< 1 -• 

I h iyhc, 3] in. {s.2 cm.), Purchased in 1896. Un- 
published. Cast .si J id. The crusty f green patina has 
bt-efi almost entirety removed. Ace. No. CJ.U. 2j6, 

19 MALE STATUETTE, similar to the pre- 
ceding, except that the legs are close together and 
the execution very erude. Illustrated, p. 12. 

Height, 4h in. ('0-4 cm,). Pure based in iKt>6> Un- 
published. Cast solid. The crusty, green patina has 
been mostly removed. Ate. Nn. Ci.R. 260. i? 




20 STATUETTE OF A NUDK YOUTH. He stands erect with 

the left foot advanced, holding our a duek in Ills ri^ht hand and with the 
left hand held downward. He has long hair rolled up over a fillet at the 
back and worn in a straight fringe across the; fort-head. Illustrated, p. 11. 

The workmanship is indifferent, the body being modelled in a hard, 
mannered style. Archaic Etruscan, 

Height* 4! in. (10,4 cm,}. Purchased in iS(/s, Unpublished!. Cast sulid. 
Patina greenish with bum n patches. Arc. No. G.U. 263. 

25 S'l A'llJLTTK OF A GIRL standing in a rigid attitude with ihc 
left fool slightly advanced. The right arm is bent sharply at the elbow and 
in iht: hand she holds up a lotos- bud; in the left hand she grasps a wreath 
at her side. She is nude but wears a diadem and a necklace. Her hair 
hangs down behind; in front it is arranged in a series of curls with a lock 
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coming down on each side. The figure .stands on a small, round base with 
flaring sides undecoiated, and a hole in Hit top of i he head indicates that 
it once supported a mirror ui other obje^t. 

The modelling of rim body is tl:ii and the rendering of the features primi- 
tive. Sixth century B.C. 

Htipht, with bast. 1 , 5s in. ('3-5 cm.). Height of tin.* h^uri-, a; in. (11.3 cm.). 
Purchased in 1 906. I'rtivcnnnet iinliinwn. Published by CI. M. A, Rltchter] 
in i(n Musitim Hulk-tin, Ft hi nary, 1907, p. 17, fi£. I. Cast solid. Patina dark 

»;iuit, h.ud, and MUnoth. I'i<st nation good* Ace. No* crfi, 1104. 
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26 STATUETTE OF A GIRL WALKING lOR DANCING?). Her 

left leg is advanced, and die knees slightly bent. Both arms are held away 
from the body and bent at the elbow; the hands are open. She wears a 
closely clinging chiton, the folds of which are roughly indicated by incited 
lines; it is ornamented on the chest by .1 mi its of circle*. She .dso wens 
shoes and has short straight hair 

I In rendering of the face is primitive and the lines on the chiton show- 
little understanding of the natural fall of folds. Nevertheless, the figure, 
crude as it is, is full of animation and shows the sincere effort of the artist 
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ro express his idea* The workmanship is probably archaic Etruscan, of 

tlu' fiivth century B.C. 

Heijjn, 3 14 in. (ijji'm,). Punl-cised in 1913. Dim 1 Mn-d h> CJ. M . A. Klii li- 
ft rl in the Miistuni Hulk tm, April, t<?i4. p>. 90, L':tst solid. Brown-green patina. 
No parts niissinp, but the surface is corroded in places* Under the right fruit is a 
rang fur insertion in a base, Ace. Ni»* I 3.225.3. 

27 SI ATUETTE OF A FEMALE FIGURE. She- is standing with 
In 1 right leg slightly advanced .mil both arms raised. She wears a chiton 
decorated with incised star-like ornament*. 1 In hair hi Imi^ and Joints 
loose dow 11 her hack. 
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Archaic Etruscan, of mediocre execution. 

Height*. 5 1 in, (8,6 cm.)- Purchased ptobahly in 1896. Unpublished. Cast 
solid. Smooth* green patina. Both feet, the ti^ht forearm, and parts of the 
lingers 1 »f the left hand are milting. Ace. No. (3.R. 30, 



28 MIRROR-STAND, IN THE FORM OF A M'DL DANCING 
GlkJ*, standing, with the left fooi slightly advanced, playing upon a pair 
of cynihals. She stands upon the back of a large frog which is squatting 
upon a folding seat of the "camp-stool" type. Upon her head she wears a 
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dose-hrring cap, decorated with mused cross-hatched lines, rind from this 

rises the mirror-support — a pair of volutes on the front, with a palmeite 

between them, and on the back a paii of volutes only. She also wears a 

short neck! ate or torque, with a heart-shaped pendant in front; and a chain 

or cord hangs over the right shoulder and under the left, with four amulets 

or jewels attached to it — a crescent and large signet ring (?) in front, and 

two small indeterminate objects behind. On the uppei arms are the hind 

feet and tails of uyo Hons or 

sphinxes which served :is latet;il 

supports for the mirror. Except 

for a long lock which falls, in front 

of each ear, she has short hair, 

which is arranged in ringlets hc- 

l*jw the cap behind. Across rhe 

for* bead is a row of lightly drilled 

holes, probably representing curls, 

though they may indicate a border 

or ornament on the edge of the 

cap- 

This is a characteristic and 
admirable specimen of the minor 
Greek sculpture of the archaic 
period, dating about the middle 
of the sixth century B.C. Though 
easily recognizable as the work of 
a primitive artist, vet it showi rhe 
appreciation of the beauty of nat- 
ural forms, and the painstaking 
struggle to express it, which give a peculiar fascination to the work of 
early Greek sculptors. The modelling of the slender hodr and limbs is 
superior to that of the head and feet, for while the former displays a fine 
feeling For the lines made b> the large muscles, as well as for the relation of 
muscle 10 bone, the feet a re carelessly , even clumsily modelled, and the head 
has all the shortcomings of archaism the ears placed too high in i elation 
to the eyes, the eyes on nearly the same plane with the forehead instead 01 
being sunk below it, the meaningless smile of the mouth, and rhe getvral 
lack of expression in the countenance. Furtwiingler, who published this 
figure (see helow), noted the curious twist in tlie body by which the upper 
part is turned toward the spectator's left. As be says, this must be acci- 
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(Iriu.J. partly because a movement would he foreign to archaic art, in which 
the whole ItirurG would he facing i" one direction, and partly because this 
[mil u tui LI place the mi r tot above .it an unnatural angle wirli the bltse. 

Although this finite front Cyprus it could h.nrllv li;iu' originated there, 
since it shows no affinities with Cypriote art as distinguished front the pure 
Creek art of the period- It is probably the product of a iVloportncsian 
school, both from its style and because mirrors of similar design have been 
I. .Mini in tht IV to poll iti sos. Loi ii .simi].it figure from Amyklae cf. 

C* Tsountas, *E$ttt**fit* 'Apxawtov**^ i s, ;-» pi* I, pp* lo-n; for another* 
complete with its niirror, from Hermione in Argolis cf. 1' uhrer of the Anii- 
quariuiri, Munich, edition of 1901, No. 671, pi. A L tor a discussion of 
our statuette and similar figures cf, G Korte^ Arehaologische Stuchen H. 
Brunn d;ngebracht, p. 2®, 

1 hough die fi in. ilt si.itiit'tti s which served as mirror-supports are more 
often d raped p nude figures, like our example, are not uncommon (cf. \\ . 
Midler, Naektheh und Entbloxzung, pp. 142 ff.; C. PraschnicLei, Oester- 
reichische Jahreshefte, XV, lO/ta, p, 2Hji to this list T, Wiegand adds an 
example in Berlin, cf. 73 u ~ s YVmckelmannsprogramm, 1 c^ 1 5 » p. 1% Note 6). 

Total height, ££ in. (41.9 cm.); bright of the figure alone, f A '"■ (-18.6 etn-). 
Prom Cyprus- Ccsimla Collection ^ cf. j. L. My res, Cesnula ) Inndbunl;, No. 
5015. Published: Ces&oia Atbs, HE, pi. LXVI, 4, where it is said to have 
been ftnitid at Curium in Cyprus (the illustration is from a photograph 
printed from the wrong sid* of a negative, and therefore reverses all the details 
of the ngun \l G. IVrmt and C. Chipiez, Histmrc de Tart, 111, f'homn Cvpn, 
p, W12, lig. 620 <as Phoenician of the Ptolemaic period i; S. Ki .-inner, Repertoire, 
J I, fco.2, 6; A. Eurtvv angler, Neue Detikmakr antikcr Kunst, 111, pp. 165 ff , ph V. 
Cast solid. The mirfot disk, as uili as the largci pan of the lateral supports 
(see shove), is missing, When discovered, at least a portion of the mirror itself 
was still (ACiiit. The surface of the figure h:is hi en overcleaned to the ext» nt 
ol removing the patina* which has beta replaced by an artificial greenish tone; 
otherwise it is inexcelhnt preservation except thai the Ibwrr half of tine legol'rhi 
si i-at is missing. Aec No. CH, 4.17. 

33 PLAQUE with a female figure incised on it and roughly cut out in 
outline. She is turned to the left and wears a chiton. The right arm is 
extended, the left lowered. She has long hair, a ires* of which falls down in 
front. Archaic period, probably Etruscan. Rough execution. 

Height, 2H in. (7.1 em.;. Purchased in 1896. Said to have been found at 
Arczzo. Unpublished. Smooth, olive -green patina. The back oT the head, the 
right forearm, the righr foot, and the front of the left foot are missing, Aec, 
No. CR. J 7*>. Illustrated, p. K . 
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34 PLAQUE, simitar to the preceding, but with the figure turned to 
the right. The left hand is extended, the right clasps the drapery*. 1 hi 
chiton is decorated with small crosses. She has long hiiir %vii1i a tri/ss 
failing down in front. 

Height, 2 i ' 6 in, (6.1 cm.). Purchased in iS</j, Said to have ht-en found at 
Arezzo. I'lipuhlishid, Smooth, olive-green pqtina. A piece of the ht-ad and 
both feei tite misctng, AcCi NomOiRi 170. 
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35 PLAQUE, similar to the preceding i> r os. 33 and 34}, but With a 
male figure, turned to the left. Both arms are lowered, the right luld ;■ 
little away from the body. He is nude and ha* long hair. 

FUij;hf, aj in* ( ( '-7 cm.). Purchased in 1H06. Said to have been found at 
Areeco, Unpublished* Smooth, olbt-^retn patina. The right kg from below 
the eatf and the left leg from a how the knee are missing; also a few small piece*. 
Ate. No. G.IL 178. 



36 PLAQl'K, similar to the preceding, with a male figure turned to 
the left, Hi$ left arm is lowered, the riejii lu-tn .it the elbow. Ih is nudi 
ami wears a bead-dress. 

Height, 3 J in.. (6.7 em.). Purchased in 189& Said to have been found at 
Arezzo, Unpublished. The light green patina has been partly removed. 
Several small pieces are jfriftfiing. Ace. No. GAl. 177. 
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40 CinKKH', of wood (restored,) with hrnn/e --In .ir lnit|-, .mil iron 
tires, The body of the chariot has a curved high front and straight low 
Bides; .(II tlnec purrs have founded top* arid are solid, not open. It is 
mounted on two wheels, each oj which has nine spoke*. The pole was 
originally somewlut longer; at us upper end has heen mounted the yoke, 
w liicli has two curvatures to fir the necks of the horses. 

The bronze plates which form the sheathing of Hie chit riot site of very 
thin bronze and are richly orn.miciiieil with reliefs in repousse' work with 
incised details. The chief decoration in oifhthe outer surface of the bod) 

of the chariot and is divided into three panels with a frieze beneath, corre- 
sponding to the natural divisions made by the structure of the chariol . On 
the central panel are represented a man and a woman Standing opposite 
each other and grasping with each hand a large shield and helmet between 
thrm- Above, on each side of the helmet, a bird (eagle or hawk) is darting 
down; while below the shield, and partly Covered In if, lies a fawn on its 
back, apparently drub The man is bearded and has long hair, arranged in 
a Series of locks , which fall on his sin udder; he wears a short chiton ami 
greaves, 1 he woman wears a long-sleeved chiton and a mantle which Es 
pulled over her head; also a necklace of lotos flowers. The garments are 
decorated throughout with elaborate borders and other ornaments incised 
With the greatest delicacy; a description of these is unnecessary, as they 
can be clearly seen on the accompanying drawing. The shield is of the 
so-called Uoeotiim form, decorated on the upper half with a mask of Medusa, 
on the lower with that of a Item; along the edge runs si border with spiral 
ornament, incised- I he helmet is "Corinthian" in shsipe and is surmounted 
with a ram's head, which serves as the base of the crest; it lias likewise an 
incised ornamental border round the edge. I he eyes and mouth of the 
Medusa, the eves of the lion, and those of the man and woman must origi- 
■ 1 : 1 1 1 > have been inlaid, as they are now mere cavities. The materials 
inserted were probably ivory and some colored substance, perhaps a vitreous 
glaze, to distinguish the whites of the eyes from the irises and pupils, and 
Medusa's teeth from her tongue and lips. 

On the left panel is represented a warrior victorious in battle. He is 
thrusting his spear through the body of his opponent who confronts 
him and whose speai-poini is bent against his helmet. At their feel 
lies a fallen warrior. Above, a bird is flying to one side. The victorious 
warrior carries a shield of Boeotian form, similar to the one on the central 
panel, except that the masks of Medusa and the lion are reversed. His 
body is almost entirety hidden by the shield, but the sleeve of his chiton is 
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just visible^ he also wears a helmet and greaves. His opponent lias a chiton, 
cuirass, helmet , greaves, and round shield. The cuirass, chiton, and the 
inside of his shield are elaborately decorated with incised ornaments (see 
drawing). All the helmets and greaves have ornamented edges. 

On the left panel is represented a man standing in a chariot of the same 
shape as the one decorated with this relief, and driving a pair of winged 
horses, which are apparently rising into the air, He holds a whip and reins 
in his hands. Beneath the horses is a female figure in a recumbent atti- 
tude raising one hand as. if trying to ward off' the hoofs of the horses, As 
in the other panels the details are carefully incised- Roth the (short) chiton 
of the driver and the (long) chiton of the woman are covered with little 
ornaments and have decorated borders (see drawing). 

How are these reliefs to be interpreted? Have they any relation to one 
another? These are questions which have been variously answered by 
different authorities. Professor A, Furtwiingler in his publication ol" this 
chariot (cf. Brunn-Biuekmann^ Dertkmiiler priechischer und n»miseher 
SkulpHir, pis. 586-587) has with his customary ingenuity found an explana- 
tion for every incident on the reliefs and interpreted them to form a har- 
monious whole, According to him, the three reliefs represent scenes from 
the life of the warrior in whose tomb the chariot was placed. In the central 
panel he is receiving his arms from his wife before setting out for battle; 
above are two birds of prey darting on a fawn, which, hy way of anticipa- 
tion, is alredcfy depicted as dead. The fact that the fawn is placed behind 
the shield shows that the birds are on the warrior's right, which Kiri- 
witngler interprets as signifying a good omen. On the left panel the warrior 
is represented victorious in battle, the favor of the gods being again sig- 
nified by the bird flying on his right. That he is the same warrior as on 
the centre scene would appear (so Furtwangler claims) from the fact that 
lie carries a similar .shield. On the other side panel is the final scene of this 
trilogy ; the warrior has concluded his life on earth, and in heroized form is 
being conducted to heaven by two winged steeds; the female figure is the 
personification of the Earth which he is leaving. P. Ducati, in an article 
on this chariot published in the Jahreshefte 4es oesterretehischen archiio- 
lugisclien Instituts, XII, hjcxj, pp. 74 ff,, goes one step further. He accepts 
Furrwangler*s interpretation as to the significance of each scene, but iden- 
tifies the hero with a definite mythological personage, namely Achilles, 
He accordingly interprets the three scenes as Thetis giving Achilles his 
armor; the contest of Achilles and Memnon with Antilochos prostrate on 
the gfottnd; and the deiticarion of Achilles. 
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Nobody will deny that these interpretation! ore suggestive, uiul they 
will no doubt cam conviction with many* Hut there is another explana- 
tion which, though perhaps not so interesting, is distinctly more probable. 
As will be shown later, thii chariot is a product of Etruscan art. As is well 
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known, Etruscan art during the si\ih niitmv was w i<iitlv influenced by 
contemporary Greek art, from which it borrowed freely For both types and 
Mihjects. Now, the representations on the chariot are all stock subjects 
of archaic Greek art, for which many parallels can be found on black- 
figured Athenian vases and other monuments. A natural explanation, 
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therefore, teems to he tli:it the Ktruscan artist chose, three, familiar scenes 
of warlike character as appropriate decorations for his chariot* and fitted 
tlum into the space at his disposal as best he could, ihm ecetiet art then 
simply explained and some of the accessories, winch have had to lie accounted 
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for by rather far-fetched means, become purely decorative motives m- 
trodticed fo fill up the space, as we find tlum on Greek vases of the period. 
The subject represented in the central panel} a warrior receiving his armor 
from a woman, is familiar from Greek vase-paintings (see e.g. H-Heydcmnnn, 
Griechischc Vasenbilder, pi. VI, 4; A. Furtwangler und R- Reichhold, 
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Griechisehe Vnsenmalerei, pi. 14. For another Ftruscim representation of 
the subject cf. L. A, Milani, Mnsco archcologieo di Fiiemce, II, pi XX). 
The Etruscan artist made bis shield and helmet unduly Jurats probably that 
they might fill as much of the held us possible; in spite of this there were 
still awkward spates left empty* which, in the horror vacui characteristic 
of the period, he filled up with " Fullornamente" in the shape of two birds 
and u fawn. 

For the scene on the left panel —two warriors hunting and one fallen — 
it is sufficient to mention three close parallels, one on a bronze tripod of the 
Loch collection (cf. G. H. Chase, American Journal of Archaeology,. XII, 
]cjoSi T p. 315* fig- 7^)* one on tne moulded pithos from Sparta (British School 
Annual, XII, 1905 -6| pi. IX), and one on ;i black- figured vase in Wiirzburg 
(cf, E. Gerhard, Auserlesene Vnseubdder, pi, 205). On nil these scenes the 
^mrior on the right carries a HneoMun shield while the one on the left has a 
round shield, so that the argument that the warrior with the Boeotian 
shield on our chariot is identical with the one on the central pane] became 
of the shape of the shield loses in force. The bird is probably again purely 
decorative: compare the birds on the contemporary bronze tripod of the 
Loeb collection (Chase, op. cit., pi. X) where flying birds an 1 1 nainly used 
purely for spate filling. 

FurtwMngler*s theory that the man driving a chariot on the right panel 
is a heroized dead man rests chiefly on the fact that the horses are winged 
and must therefore be meant for supernatural beings. He eninpaies the 
represent at ions on Ftrmt :m ft e. hie from Kelsina of figures evidently intended 
for the dead driving chariots with winged horses (cf.Notizie degh Scavi, 1^90^ 
pi. I A; J. Martha, L'Art ctrusejue, pp- 368 ff. ). Hut it is noteworthy that 
in these stelae the artist found it necessary to make his meaning clear by 
repieseruing the hejne as swathed 01 by introducing a winged genius as an 
escort for the journey into the oilier world, while the horses are ofren not 
winged; showing clearly that the mere fact of winged horses has no special 
significance in this connection. Indeed, there are many instances in Greek 
and Etruscan art where horses are represented as winged merely to indicate 
speed (cf. e.g. Museo Erruseo Greponano II, pi. XXXVI, 3a; ami Pausan- 
i;is " description of the chest of Kypselos (Eraser's I innslation, \ \ xvii, 7), 
win 1 1 he mentions that the horses of Pelops aie winged). On this subject 
see also F. Sriulnic/ka, Arhenische Mitteilungen, [K90, p. 370; and Monu- 
ment! antichi XV, p. 2 J 4, fig. 90, where are figured two chariots of the same 
type as the one we are describing, and where one pair of horses have wings, the 
other not. Noi is the identification of the recumbent female figure with a per- 
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soniricatiisu of Earth convincing, A tiguiein exactly the same at r it ude- occurs 
beneath two impetuoua horsemen on .isiKt i reliel From Perugia in thelJiirish 
Museum (cf. K. Petersen, Bromsen von Perugia in Romi*ehe Mineilungen, 
IX, 1894, p. 314, hg. 21). Here t lie In irses ;i rtimtw in getl and the identifica- 
tion of the recumbent figure with Earth seems tmpossi hit; hut t lu representa- 
tions are so similar that their interpret at Jon musr he the s;inic Petersen 
v loc, cir ) thinks the hgure on the Perugia relief is a fallen Amazon, li 
sruns mine likely that we have lure again li convenient device For hlling 
up an iw kward space. 

Besides these principal reliefs, there are a number of ininor decorations 
on the chariot ; Between iln? panels on each side is introduced it mult male 
figure of the "Apollo" type in high relief, surmounted by a round boss. 
On the lower hmder of the central panel are two couchanr rams in the 
middle, ami a couchanr lion at each end. Beneath the time panels,, forming 
1 In: outside decoration of the Hour of the chariot, tuns a frieze with animals 
and other figures in km relief On the left are a centaur carrying a branch of 
a tree from which a hare is suspended (ef. P. V. C. Haur, Centaurs in Ancient 
Art, p. 97); a winged human figure; and a youth holding a panther. The 
central portion is missing. On the right are a lion attacking a bull, and a 
lion attacking a stag. The ends of the axles are decorated with lions' 
heads. The pole has at the lower end the Fore part o( a boar, while its 
upper end is fashioned in the form of an eagli s head. The eves of both the 
boar um\ the eagle appear to have been inlaid. Lastly, the yoke terminates 
at each end in the head of an animal (lion:). AH these decorative motives 
are more or less familiar in archaic Creek art. 

This is the only complete ancient bronze chariot at present known and 
constitutes one of the most important examples of ancient repousse work. 
As regards tts origin, brat its shape and then rhe style of its decorations 
must be considered. The body of the chariot, as already desnihed, has a 
curved high front and straight low sides, all three parts being solid and 
having rounded tops. Analogies for this shape of chariot will be found 
in the following monuments, which, it will be noted, all came from Etruria : 

1. CJoEd rings from Etruria of rhe "halo-Ionic" class, dated about 
f.oo B.C. (see A. Furtwtngter, Anrike Gemmen, 1, pi, VII, 1 ^ t and III, 
pp. 84 ff,). 

2. H lack-figured "halo-Ionic" vases of which the provenance is 
generally known to be Etruria; cf, A. Furtwringli r, Anrike Gem men, III, 
pp.85 ff., fig. 59; Archiiologiscber An/tiger, Uyo4, p. 61, fig. i; J. Sieveking 
und R. Haekl, Die kgl. Yasensammlung zu Munehen, 1,838, p. 101; and 
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others enumerated by H. Naehod, Def Renuwagen hei den Iralikernt 

3. Archaic terracotta reliefs from Etruriaj cf. G. Pellegrini in L. A. 
Mihini, Studi e- Materiali, I, p. 96, fig. 4 (from Toscanella u nd now in the 
Louvre); p. 101, fig. 8 (from \ "elletri, now in the Naples Museum); p. 103, 
%■ l ) (part °^ preceding frieze); also A + Kurtwangler, Antiquarium zu 
Mflnchcn, Ikschrcibung, 190B, p. 17* Nob. 914 915 (914 1* :i " «*■« dupli- 
cate of the one illustrated in Milani, op, cit. I, p. 96, fig, 4); and Monununti 
antichi, XV, p. 214, fig. 9a 

4, Bronze relief from the base of an archaic Etruscan figure from the 
Tomba dTside; cf. G, Micaii, Monument i inediti,6. 

On Ionian monuments from Asia Minor, for instance on the Klazomcnai 
sarcophagi a similar form of chariot is found, but with open instead of 
»olld sides; while the example* on the Athenian h lack-figured vases arc of 
quite a different type. As regards the shape, therefore, our chariot is must 
closely connected with monuments from Etruria executed under Ionic 
Greek influence. 

The wheels with nine spokes, like those of our chariot, are unusual 
I ui a chariot also with nine-spoked wheels see a miniature example from 
Bactria in the British Museum (cLO. Nuortcr, Der Rinnwapen jm Altertum, 
pi. 8, 4Kj t On Asiatic and Ionic chariots the number of spokes is general!) 
six, eight, ten, and twelve, while the archaic Greek chariots of the mainland 
have only four spokes. The high number of spokes in our chariot there- 
fore brings it in connection with the Ionian class. 

The style of the decorations confirms this evidence of an Etruscan exe- 
cution under Ionic Greek influence. The figures are all more or less con- 
ventional without that lifelike animation which characterizes all Greek 
work. Moreover, there it re many inaccuracies of detail, ami the adapta- 
tion of the figures to the spaces they ch tm ,iie shows that lack of dexterity 
which we should expect from an Etruscan imitator. The beauty and rich- 
ness of the incised decorations arc only another argument for the Etruscan 
origin, for it wjs just in such decorative work that the Etruscans are known 
to have excelled. G. H. Chase, in his publication of the Loeb Tripods in 
the American Journal of Archaeology, XII, 190H, pp. 3 13 If., deals fully with 
the question of Gieek or Etruscan workmanship of thit chariot and decides 
in favor of the hitter. Indeed, the most convincing argument for its being 
Etruscan is a comparison between it and these tripods, which are contempo- 
rary works of the same technique. Though just as archaic in character, the 
scenes on the tripods show a freshness, vitality, and facility of composition 
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which leave no doubt of then (neck origin, In fact, it must have been 
such works RS these tripods, either imported fitini I*»m;i or made h\- loni.in 
artists lit I'.tiiin.i, th. u seived a* models for contempt ;in r Ktruscan :irt. 
On the \ Tiusciiu origin of the chariot see also E. Rfobrnson], Metropolitan 
Museum Bulletin, 1906, May, p. Si f. FuitwUnglcr in Bj unn-Hrttckmann, 
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Denkmaler grieehischer und romischer Skulptur, piss. $Xf< 587, argues in 
favor cif .01 Ionic Creek workmanship. 

Closili allied in Style to the decorations of our chariot are the fragments 
from another Etruscan chariot found at Perugia and now distributed among 
the Perugia, Munich, and British Museums <ef E. Petersen, Athemsche 
Mitteilunpen, IX, 1*194, pp. 2^3 {{.; A. Furtwangter, Bmnn-Bruckmann, 
Denkmaler, pis. cjKM, 589). Compare also some chariot fragments of the 
same style and technique from Capua (\\\ Froehner, Collection Dututt, 
II, p. 199, iVe*. 250, pis. ujo 195), 

I he date of the chariot is rived not only on stylistic grounds but 

by two Attic black-figured vases found in the same tomb (see p. 177). 

I hev are k\ likes of the Kteinmt ist< 1 type dating from about the middle 
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of the sixth century, and it is to this period that the chariot itself must 
belong. 

The chariot was put together in this Museum from a heap of frag- 
ments. Its reconstruction is apparently correct. I he polcj however, 
as has already been mentioned, was considerably longer, which would 
bring the yoke higher up from the ground and thus nuke it fit average- 
Sized horses. For t he obviOUl coin emence nl not having too large a 




I' 

case, the pole was not reconstructed to Its full length* r/urrwungler in 
his publication doubts the correctness of the lions' heads at the ends of 
the axle; but similar heads occur on a miniature chariot of Etruscan 
origin <cf. Museo Etru&Cu (Jregoriano, pi, LXXIV, i if, so that then 
place seems assured. The inside rim of rhe central panel appeals to 
have been decorated With an ivory band; the ivory fragments which 
were found have been mounted separately and are exhibited in the case 
with the chariot. From our modern point of view the chariot seems 
very small for actual use; but in representations of ancient chariots the 
proportion of a man to the chariot is the same, and it musr he remem- 
bered that in race?*, for which such chariots were much used, lightness 
w.is one of the principal requirements, In fact, there is no evidence that 
the Etruscans used chariots for actual warfare. When they are thus 
represented on Etruscan monuments the scenes are always borrowed from 
Greek legends. Their chief use was apparently for races and triumphal 
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processions. On this subject see K. Saglio in Daremhcrg el Sa^lio, Dic- 
riumijiu, under curms, p. 16^1. 

Total height of chariot: 4 ft. 3'. in. (i-joo. m.h Kmnt: 2 ft. 0.5 in. 
1^4.^ em.) hte.li. 1 ft. 7I in. (50,2 cm.) w idc. Each side: 1 ft. (A 111.(47 <■*■"■) 
high* I ft, j| in. (.17.5 cm.) wide. Each wheel: 2 ft tj in. (05,5 Cm.) in 
diameter* Lencth of pule as restored: 6 ft. 10J in. (2.9 m.). It was found 
in i«p2 in a tomh near Monte U-onc. OH rhc am imt Via CasMa. at the foot 
nf a little hill called "II C:ipit.mo;" for the other nhjeits found in this tomb 
Bee p. 177. It then paxsed through sivri.il li.inds and \\ *is lin.ilh rxpnitcd 
10 I'.ois. While there, it was purchased in i'joj by thin Museum, WJn n 
found, it was in a very fragmentary condition, having evidently fallen on 
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its npht side after the Wood Coriuded. If arrived at the Museum still in frap- 
nients and was here cleaned and put together hy Charles Balliard, The* wood 
foundation is entirely new, hut no new pieees of hion/c Were, inserted- From 
Mime n mains of the ancient wood still preserved in the wheels it could he de- 
termined that it was walnut. PuMished hy A. Fuitwlt\|d<r* Bninn-Brui-kniann* 
Dell k mater prieehiseher und ro mi Seller Skulptui. pis. j86, 5S7; |\ Dueaii, Jiihr- 
tshefte dts oetterrekiiischen wrcKaologi»eli*ii Instltuta, XJI, 1909, p. 74; J. 
Offord, Revue archeologique, 1904* Hl» pp- 3©5""3o6j ^- Barnahei t Nuova Antoln- 
gia. vol. 104, Marxo-Aprile, 1004, pp. f i+j ff.; h. Petersen, Rmnische Mitteilungen, 
1904, p. 155 (without illustrations and referred to as perhaps a forgery); E. 
Rjfihinson], Museum Bulletin, May, 1906, p. F2 f. (not illustrated); H. Nacriud, 
Her Rennwagen hei den Irahkcm, 1909, p. 44; Stuttganef Antiquititenzeicung* 
1903, No. 51, p. 404; CI. H. Chase, American Journal of Archaeology, 190*, pp. 
3>l ff.-, l.e MuKee. 1 904, May-June; Scientific American, Novemher 2S, lOOJ. p. 
T K >; I^iew York Tribune, Illustrated Supplement, October 18, 1903, p. H f.; 
Harold N. Fowler, The Chautauquan. September, 1903, pp 50 ff. The preen 
patina has been partly removed, exposing the heautilid golden color of the 
bronze. Ace* No- (■ i*R. 471. 
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4$ HANDLE OF A \ ASK. The upper attachment, fey which it was 
joined to the rim, is decorated in iln unfit with a female mask, and at each 
end wiili the fore part of a lion couchsnt < the 
one oil the right M missing). *lhe lower attach- 
ment where the handle was joined to the hody of 
the vase, is in the form of two human heads in 
profile, back to hack, with a tongue pattern above 
and two volutes and an invent d palmette below. 
Greek, .sixth century B.C. 

Height, 5s in. (14.8 cm). Purchased in isW* 
Described by G, M. A. K[ichtfrJ in the Museum 
Bulletin, May, 190ft, p. fto, No. 5. Cast. Dark preen 
patina. The only mitiKmg part is the ri^ht lion from 
tin- upper attachment nnted ahuVi-. Ait. No. 07.- 
386.103. 

45 

46 RELIEF OF ROREAS, Boreas, the personification of rhe North 
wind, is represented as fl} ing, the attitude being characteristic of early 
representations of forward motion, lie is kneeling on one knee; his right 
hand is held against his side, the left is extended and henr sharply at the 
elbow with hand held open. He has two large wings on his back, which are 
spread so as to form a background. He wears a short chiron of peculiar 
shape consisting of a tight-fitting jacket with skirt and short sleeves, 
ornamented with zigzag lines round the neck, down the Front, and round 
the edges of the sleeves and skirt. He also wears winged shoes and a enp. 
He is bearded and has long hair, which bangs down in a hroad, flat mass 
behind and is arranged in a series of 
spiral curls over the forehead. The base, 
also in relief, ends in a volute on each 
side. 

The modelling of the features is primi- 
tive, and the muscles of the arms and legs 
have been unduly accentuated. As is usual 
in works of this period, the upper part of 
the hmlv is represented in full front, while 
the lower is in profile, the dividing line be- 
ing formed sharply at the waist with no 
attempt at gradual transition- The com- 
position, however, is spirited and in spite of its limitations conveys the 
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idea of lively movement successfully, Greek, sixth century H.C. It k 
uncertain what object this relief originally decorated. 

J K-i^Iit. 4a itr. ( 1 1 .7 cm.). Purchased in 1910. Said fo have come fnnu 
Greece. Published hy Q, M. A. Rjiehrer} in the Museum Hulk-tin, April, ftjtt, 
pp. 91, 94, ng.5. Cast. J He Hack is perfectly a mooth and fl.it- The green patina 
Has bun mostly removed. Intaer, but rhe surface is somewhat ruimed in placet. 
Ace, No* io,»jo,j. 

47, 48 PAIR Of HANDLES l-'ROM A VASE. Each ends below in 

a mask of Seitenos, above 111 a vidutc, bent back at a sharp angle and sur- 
mounted by a bird (duck?). Inside the angle on either side is a conven- 
tionalized palmette. I he Seilenos masks are 
represented, with horses' ears, and wirh thick 
beards and moustaches. These, as well as tin- 
hair over the forehead, the eyebrows, and the 
eyelashes arc Carefully rendered by incited lines. 
There are slight differences in the two handles; 
for instance, in the wings and feet of the birds 
and in the shape of the ears and eyes of the 
Seiienoi, from which it follows that they were 
not cast from the same mould fef. p. xx). 

The workmanship is Greek or Etruscan of 
the end of the sixth or beginning of the fifth 
century H.C Compare a similar pair of handles 
in Dresden figured in Archaologiseher Anzeigcr, 
p. 225, fig. 19. 
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.Height . I each handU-, H, 1 ,. in. (20.4 cm.). Gift of Henry G. Maruuand, 1K97. 
Said to have been found at Aruzzo. I'utdishcd by C. II. Caffin in Harper's 
Weekly* October |oth, 1897, Catt, Patina light green and crusty Preservation 
excellent; one handle it intact, and the onl) p missing part in the other is a piece of 
the attachment. Each handle was joined to the vase hy means of three rivets, 
one below in the heard of Seih no*, and two in the attachment in the tipper part. 
Ace. Nos. G.R. 46 and 47. 



49 ORNAMENT FROM A ROUNDED OBJECT. It is in the 

form i>l a I iiton, with human head, arms, and body, but with two fish-tails til 
place of legs, on which he is leaning both hands. He is bearded and has 
long hair, which spreads out behind in fanlike fashion. Incised lines are 
used for the scales of the ftfh-tatls, the beard, and the hair, the latter being 
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represented by small circles where it lies close to the skull, and a 
series of long grooves wiih a beaded edge where it spreads out behind. 

The execution is ratlm c(t.iise, the 
modelling being very superficial. 'Hie 
si \ le is archaic, probably Etruscan, 
It is possible that this ornament, like 
No. <7 » was attached to a helmet, 

I ii !,• lit, 1 1 in. (4.1 cm,). Width. 2 1 in. 
(6 cm*). Gift of Henry (J. M:ircui:ind. \^i?. 
Said to have been found at Cordirmoj in 
Etruria. Unpublished. Cast. Green pa- 
tina. The end of the rtftht fish-tad and 
part of the beaded edging round the hair 
ftp missing. Ail'. No, (J.k. 43. 
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SO, 51 PAIR OF HORIZONTAL HANDLES, probably from a 
hydriit. The attachments are in the form of lanceolate leaves and are 
decorated with Seilenos masks and designs of scrolls and palmettes* in 
relief. 

Effective, bur rather curse n v work of the archaic period. 
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H< ij>t t >f eacK, 5i in, {13-9 em >. Unaust width of §0, 5J in. (14.5 rm.), «f 
51, 5 J in. {14.2 cm.). Purchased in Iojo„ Said to be from near Rome. Men- 
tioned in the Museum Bulletin, Dree m be r 1910, p. Z7S- Cast. Patina blue-green 
and crusty. Preservation good. Ace Nos, 10.z10.32 and 10. 210.34. 
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52, S3 PAIR or HORIZONTAL HANDLES from .1 large round 
Imwl, The lust* or each, by which it v» u* riveted to the bowl, is 
decorated \\iih a beautiful design of scrolls and pain wt res, with :l pair 
of eyes in the centre, similar to those which mair on Attic and Ionic kylikes 
of the period. The attachment of the handle proper to the lower parr h 
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For mi-it by fore p.uts odious. ( >n the uppi r side of each handli-is .1 moulded 
decoration of two p.tirs of lutes running lengthwise with short horizontal 
lines between them. 

The execution is careful and spirited. The style is archaic Greek, of 
the sixth century B.C. 

For the u^c of eyes as decorations in Greek ait, see J. Buehlau, Die 
ioni&chen Augenschalen, in Atlienische Mitteilungen, 1900, p. 76. 

Length of each, 5^ in. (14.5 cm.). Purchased in HJ07. Described by G. M. 
A. R[tcheer] in the Museum Bulletin, May, 1 908, p. We», Nos. 3, 4, Cast. Smooth, 
oli vi -green patina. Klijdttlv chipped in various places; Otherwise intact. Frag* 
merits of the original html srill remain steadied. Ace, Nos* 07,246,101, 07.2*6,1 oz. 

54. 55 l J Al R OF ATTAC1 1 M ENTS for the swinging handle of a pail 
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(situla). Each is composed of a design of scrolls and pahnetres, with ser- 
pents intertwined. 1 he effect of the whole is extremely decorative. Sixth 

century B.C. 
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For examplM of situlae showing Similar attachments, see Museu Hor~ 
bonico, vol. IV, pi. XII and vol. VI, pi. XXXI, 

Height of <;+, a in. (5 cm.K Height of 5^, t{ in. (4.7 em.). Purchased in 
1908, Probably from Civita Castellana. Referred to in the Museum Bulletin, 
May* 11909, n. Si. Cast. Smooth, grayish-green patina, with light grttn patches, 
Koth attachment! are somewhat chipped in pi ares, and in 54 the serpent head 
011 tin, 1 left \a mining; otherwise the pre«.<n irmn i\ excellent. The rivets by 
which each attachment wab joined to the pail an - still preservi d. Air. l\os. 
0K.25R.R a* b. 

g6 STATUETTE OF A GIRL STANDING. She stands erect 
with the left foot slightly advanced. The right arm is bent forward at the 
elbow and probably held same object; the left is lowered and is grasping 
a fold of the drapery. She wears a Umg-*;leevtd chiton and a hirnation, 
arranged in broad vertical folds and passing from the right shoulder to 
below (lit left arm; also laced shoes with upturned pointed roes, rosette- 
shaped earrings, a necklace of beads, and a fillet decorated with three rosettes. 
Her hair is long and hangs down her back m a broad mass, the individual 
hairs being indicated by incised lines of great delicacy. 

Ornamental borders are incised on both the himation and the chiton 
as follows: cross-hatchings on the lower edge of the chiton and along the 
left side of the himation; cross-hatchings with a row of dots on the upper 
and Lower edges of the himation; a row of dots round the arm-holes and up 
both sleeves; zigzag lines and a row of dots on the upper edge of the chiton. 
Scattered over the surface of the chiton are small punctured designs of 
triple spirals *j&. The lower comer! of the himation end in tassels. 

The period to which the statuette belongs can be fixed without difficulty 
as the latter part of the si*th century B,C, t borh from its general style and 
from the resemblance as regards arrirudc and dress to the "Aknipolis 
maidens" and similar marble, bronze* and terracotta figures of that time. 
That it is Etruscan and not Greek is shown by the mistakes made m the 
rendering of the garment (see below), which betray the hand of the copyist. 
It is also noteworthy that the shoe with turned-up toe was the regular shape 
employed by the rMiuscaris during the archaic period (ef. representations 
mi pointings of the period, e.g. J. Maiiha, L'Art etrusque, pi. IV, and figs. 
2K; ( 380; and numerous archaic Ktriistan statuettes); while in Greek art it 
occurs only occasionally, e.g. on a Spartan relief (cf. Annah dell 'lnstituto, 
1870, pi. Oj;un the "Harpy Tomb'' (A. H.Smith, Catalogue of Sculpture 
in the British Museum, I, No. 94 J - 
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'This is one of the finest Etruscan statuettes in existence. It has all tlie 
grace and delicate charm Which distinguish archaic (in i L, art without giving 
am suggestion of artificiality due to imitation* The feat urea are carefully 
modelled and no longer in tin primitive manner, but in the developed 
archaic sty It:, The eyes are .slightly narrowed and the eyeballs not eo 
prominent as in the earliest figures. The representation of the mouth is 
also more adequately dealt with; for it is no longer a simple curve or lint 
\% ith turned -up ends, resulting in the archaic smile, but is carefully modelled,, 
an effort being math to foint a transition front the extremities of the lips 
to the cheeks. The chin and The cheek-bones are still strongly marked, 
as always in archaic art, but no longer with any exaggeration. The neck 
is thick-set and the formation of the throat is hardly indicated, but in the 
rest of the figure there is a distinct attempt to make the form of the body 
show through the draper) , the rendering of tin chest being particularly 
good. Noteworthy also is the careful indication of the finger nails. 

An anal) sis of the dies*, however, betrays the copyist* for it clearly 
shows that the artist did not understand what he was representing. The 
most glaring mistake is the rendering of the Initiation, Instead of making 
it pass round the figure front and back, he has treated it merely as a sort 
of front panel, terminated on both sides and not appearing at all on the 
back. This treatment results in a mass of contradictions, such as the 
absence of a clear boundary line between the chiton and the Initiation on the 
right arm; the meaningless addition of a slit running half-way down the 
cliiioti on the ri^ln side; the indication of a series of punctured oblicjue lines 
along the right side of the himation, doubtless meant to n pit si nt the folds 
of a zigzag outline which are formed in other examples by the loose material 
hanging right and left of the sleeve, but which have no munn J'rtrt- lure 
since there is no such loose material. There arc also some minor errors. 
The fold* caused by the lifting of the garment with the left hand are hot 
made to converge to the point from which the gaum m is pulled. The thick- 
ness of the chiton, though rightly represented where it comes in contact with 
the arms and legs, is not shown round the neck, the edge being marked merely 
by incised lines. No attempt is made to represent the characteristic little 
folds on the upper p.irr of the chiton; the oblique wavy lines incised on the 
right side refer to the wrinkles caused hv the inset i ion of the brooches to 
form theslet \i 

An examination of the treatment of the hair will show the same combina- 
tion of skilful rendering of detail with a curious lack of understanding of the 
structure of the whole. The arrangement chosen is that found on some 01 
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the Akropoli* statues (of. No. 671, II. Lechat, Au Mlincc tit- 1" Acropole dT 
Athenes, p. 153, fig. 9), except for the omission of the locks falling in front. 
The I Kin is putted in die middle and combed to either side, presenting a 
wavy outline over the brow^ and allowed to Tall loose on the back. In addi- 
tion, a stiand of hair is carried forward from the top of the head, forming 
a long loop over each temple, and then brought hack behind the ears. In 

■vTimn m rln m loops :n< mot rounded nit propi-rlv , I iit .m n picsenn d 

as cut oH" sharp at their lower ends, which pves them the singular appcai- 
ance of separate tuffs of hail. Tin <:< nt t.il effect, hov\cvt t, is admit able; 
and especially at the hack, where the hair hangs loose, it has a ver> r life- 
like appearance, the smooth, glossy surface being represented with quite 
exttaordinary ability. 

The decorative borders on the dress, the fillet with rosettes, the necklace, 
and the rosette-shaped tailings, all find analogies on (Jicek n presentations. 
The tassels :i t the ends of the himatioii are commonly found on representa- 
tions of thu> garment on vase-paint ings. 

That the Etruscan artist succeeded sometimes in correctly representing 
(he complicated form of hirnation which he here attempted is shown bv sev- 
eral specimens (cf, e.g. E. Babe Ion et J.-A, Blanches Bronzes antiques de Ea 
BihliothequeNationale,No. 206; G. Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etrvs- 
ria, II, p. 233), which, though of inferior execution, at least carry the garment 
round the whole figure and thus preserve its inherent charactei as a mantle, 
Ir is, therefore, the more surprising that a maker who did so careful a piece 
of work as our figure should be so little conversant with what he was repre- 
senting. The possibility suggests itself that he was copying from a vase- 
paintinp, or from a relief, and, being hi mself unfamiliar with the garment, 
i1.iTiLi.1M> came to gitef when he had to represent the back. 

With regard to tire interpretation of the figure, it is impossible in the 
absence of any definite attributes to identify it wuh anv god diss or par- 
ticular person; for, though the object grasped in the right hand is missing, 
there can be no douht that it was some fruit, flower, or animal, such as 
make up the offerings held by the Akropulis statues. We must call this 
statuette, therefore, simply a maiden, perhaps placed as a votive offering 
in some sanctuary. 

Height, 11 |\ in. {20.4 cm,). Ltnt hy J. 1'ierpnm Morgan, Ojto, 1'uhlishtd 
by G. M. A. Richter in the American Journal of Archaeology, XVI, 1012, pp, 
343 fr, t pis, 111 IV. Cast solid. Smooth, elive-grten patina, The only missing 
(urts art the right hand from above the wrist and the left font. 7 he surface is 
corroded in places, especially on the face. 
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57 HANDLE <>l- A PATERA IN THE 1-OKM OF A WINGED 
GODDESS, ller tight hand is placed on hei light shuuhlei. her left is 
held by berstdc. The upper part of hei body 
is niiik', but from below the \v;ust she is 
drapi i! in ,l hiiu;itioti. She wears a necklace, 
bracelets, and a high head-dress, lli-r hair is 
parted i it tlie middle and bungs dm\n behind. 
The feathers of the winjgf i*re indicated by 
engraved tines. On lur head is On- :nt,ich- 
ment of the pater;i in the form of li curved 
ivy-leaf. To the h;ise of the figure a rinu; is 
attached to serve for suspension. 

Coarse Etruscan v\nrk of curly style. 

Total height, Rj in. (20.0 rm.). Height nf 




figure, 5 It! in. (14.7 rm.t. 



Pitrchast d in iSi^,. 
Patina green- Intact. 



in. 



S7 

No. CS.R. 45. 



58 STATUETTE OF AN ARCADIAN PEASANT (!) He stands 

erect with the left foot slightly advanced- Hoi h arms are hanging down and 
are bent a little at the elbow. In his right hand he holds ohliquclv a stick, 
the top 01 which is broken off; jn his left he held in the same position :i similar 
object, which is now missing. He wears a pilos, or pointed hat, and a stpuire, 
heavy mantle, which is Fastened across his breast by a long pin, and is deco- 
rated on its side edges by a shore fringe with pendants at the comers. The 
head is rather large m proportion; the hair is combed .straight into the fore- 
head and cut short; the nose is thin with scarcely any indication of the nos- 
trils. The hgLitc stands on a thin oblong plinth, the upper face of which 
beats the inscription, roughly incised; CDAWNfc A\ MMfc®\mTo|PAV\l 
feervXIof npiSwrt r<a lltivi (Phauleas dedicated it to Pan). [Vat the use of 
«*Mf#we for cr^Tjht see P. Studuie/k.i, Athenische Mitrei) unpen, 10.05, p, t»5,f 
The two holes in the plinth served for fastening. The under side of 
the plinth is left rough* except for a small, smooth, oval surface in the 
centre. 

The workmanship is careful and may be attributed uj a local unist 
working at the end of the sivth ur the beginning of the fifth century B.C. 
In style ibis should be compared with the broiiy.es found at Lusot, and 
described by A. Fiirrwiingler, Sitzungsberichte der kg], bayerischen Akad- 
ernie, 1899, II, pp. $fi& ff, 

This is one of a number of archaic bronzes which were fuund near 
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Andritzena in Southern Arcadia. The others are published hy P. Perd- 
n/it in the Bulletin de eomtpottdanee helknique, XXVII, inoj, pis. VII- 
IX, p. 300. Pan was the chief god of the Arcadian peas- 
ants; it is therefore appropriate for Phauleas, who, to 
judge from the. costume, was probably a peasant of the 
district, to dedicate his offering to this god. 

Mi^ht, 4 in. 110,1 cm-). Purchased in ly©8- Found near 
Andrimnn, close to llagios Sonii s. Formerly in the collec- 
tion of E. 1*. Warren .it Leweii England, Published by I- 

RttibiniutiJ in the Museum bulk-tin, Ma£, 1900, pp. 78, &f, 
fig. 4.. and by F- Studniczka (who thinks the statuette may 
represent Hermes) in the Achenisehe. Mictethmge.n, I9°i> 
pp. 65 Ff, pi. IV. Figured in 5. Rcinach, Repertoire, IV, 
p. 3y* No. 5. Cast solid. The patina is bl;uk with green 
patches, smooth, and hard. Preservation good. The only 
missing parts are the right front comer of the plinth, the 
top pf the stick in the right hand, and the attribute in the left 
hand. A piece at the hack of the neck and mantle h:is been 
filed off. Ate. No. 08.158.7, 

59 STATUETTE OF A MAN PLAYING THE 

LYRE. He stands erect holding in his left band a lyie, 
of the shape derived from the early tortoise type, and 
playing oil it with a plectrum which he has in his right, lie wears a 
long chiton, gin at the waist, the characteristic 
costume of lyre-play* rs. At the bottom is en- 
graved a border, and the garment itself is cov- 
med with a pattern composed of giuups of small 
Circles; the folds are indicated Ln a serves of rigid 
parallel grooves crossing the front diagonally- 
The bacL of the sounding-board of the lyre is 
decorated with a rosette, incised. He is bearded 
and his hair is combed straight behind, with a 
series of short waves in front- He wears a fillet 
on which are 1 1. ices of gilding. On the hack is in- 
C) Mtaninseniitjon^OM+OJr^rfGEKEr 
AuKixw* fi£&4faiw (l)idu-hos dedicated met in let- 
ters of archaic Attic shape, 

"I he workmanship is crude and belongs to the 
end of the sixth century 13. C. ?0 
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Htipht, 3 J in, (7,9 cm*}. Purchased in igofl. Said ti> have been found 

at Flis, near Ac li ilia. Published hv J.. Rfubinmn] in the iMumihh Bulletin, 
May, 1909, pp. 781 Nt. tip. 3. Figured in S. Rtiiiiuh, Repertoire IV, p. 181, N<>, 4, 
Cast solid. The snun-th, shiny, olive-green patina may be iimJuh. Fieserva- 
tiun excellent. Aec. No. ok. 258, 5. 



60 ST A I UK I 1 "K Ob APOLLO, lie stands in a ligid attitude with 
the left foot advanced, Both arm* are bent at the elbow, with the hands 
extended til from of him. In the left hand he 
grasps his bow, and in the right, outstretched, 
he held another object, only traces of which re- 
main. I U; wears a chhmiys, which is draped over 
the figure in shawl fashion, with two ends hang- 
ing over the shoulder* in from, and reaching 
nearly to the knees behind. He also wears hinh 
shoes, the lacings and other derails of which an 
indicated by incised lines. He has long hair, 
which is caught up in a loop behind, with the 
ends hanging loose, and is held by a narrow 
fillet. In the top of the head is a small bronze 
nail, probahly the base of an ornament. 1 he 
figure stands upon a flat oblong base, divided 
into two steps, undeeorated. 

Ad\ anced archaic style, probably end of the 
sixth century 1LC. 

It is noteworthy that the chtainys ends 
squarely at the bottom, not in a curved line as 
Would be the case were it semicircular or des- 
cent-shaped on one of its four sides, as described 
by Plutarch and Pliny icf. the references given by E. Saglio, in D.iremberg 
et Saglio, Dictionnaiie, under chlamys, p. 11 15). 

T he style of head-dress represented in this statuette is common on 
archaic Attic and Ionic male figures and is identified by some writers with 
the Kp&tliXus of (J reek literature (cf, E* Pottiei, Dare m berg et Saglio, 
Diet ionnairc, under crobyluh, p. t 57 1 ). 

Hiifjii, a,', m. 0»-4 ctn.)< Punrhased in 1907. Said to have been t'oiiml at 
I hici-is Sejstts, rn ar Andritzena (Phigaleia) in Arkadia, Puhlished by G. M. A. 
RjkhttrJ in the Museum Bulletin, May, I908, pp. £9-90, N". I, Fig. 2. Cast 
solid. Green paima, hard and smooth. Preservation excellent, except that the 
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uppir tnd of tin hew, the object in tin-' ntiht hand, and that on top of the hi ad 

an milling.. Aci\ No. Oy.iKf ■.<; I . 



6l GROUP OF SEILENOS AND A NYMPH. He is represented 

kneeling on one knee placing his left aim round the nymph, who is sitting 

on his should n. His light arm is lowered and 

bent sharply at the elhow (the forearm is juiss- 

ing). He lonks up at her in an appealing wsyi 

while she raises her hands (only the light is pre- 
served) as if to ward off his advances. He is 

mule and has a beard, moustache, and long hair 

round which is tied a fillet. His legs end in 

horse's luiufs, and lie has horse's ears and ;i tail 

'jmw (Hissing). She wears a chiton and hima- 

tion, of the st) h of the Akiopolis Kurai, and 

shots; aUo a fillet decorated with three ruserrts. 

She has long hair which fulls down her back and 

is tied at the bottom. 

The execution is excellent ; hoth the nude, 

vigoious body of the Seilenos and the dainty, 

d rapid figure of the nymph are beautifully mod- 
elled, and all details, such as the incised lines for 

tin hair and the little folds of the garments, are 

carefully rendered. Moreover, the group is full 

of the naive touches which constitute so much of the charm of archaic 

Greek art. The style is that of the end of the si Nth century B.C. 

The type of Seilenos with lunifs was popular in Ionia and J.truiia during 
i hi: archaic period, but in Attica it occurs only occasionally (cf. the list of 
monuments given by II. Bulk, Hie Silenc in det arehafscnen Kunst derGrie- 
chen, pp. i i 5). Moreover, the Ionian type of Seilenos IS of a mole bestial 
character than the Anic and is often treated with broad humor (cf. E. 
Kuhneii, in Roscher's Lextkou, under Satyros, p, 440,). The obvious sen- 
suality of our Seilenos, therefore, as well as the presence of the hoofs, con- 
ned him mitre closely with the Ionian monuments, and the group is proba- 
Uv of Ionian workmansnip, or perhaps Etruscan under Ionian influence. 

A StJlcnoi and a nymph aie often atsiteiated in archaic ait; and the rape 
of a nymph by a Seilenos is a favorite subject on coins from Thasos and I.ete 
(cf. P. Gardner, Types of Greek Coins, pi. Ill, 1, 2B). See also the terra- 
cotta group from Olyivipia (G. Treu, Olympia, III, Die Bildwerke in Stein 
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unci Thon, pis, VIII, i 2, \ II, 2-3, pp. 37, 38, tig. 41) and trie bronze groups 
figured in S. Rcinaeh, Repertoire, II, p. 64, 3, 5. For representations ol 
centaurs carrying nymphs ef. I 1 . V. C lt:jur, Centaurs in Ancient Art, 
Nos. 190, 191,325,326. 

lieightof group, 3 ]£ in. (10 cm J. Height of Seilenos, a A in. (ft. 5 cm.). Height 
t»f nymph, 3 in. (7,6 cm.)- Purchased in 1912. Published by G. M. A. Rjieht- r] 
in the Mufit'iim Bulletin, [Xtcniliti, i>/i. j, pp. 3^7, 370, fig. 5. Case solid. The 
green patina has been almost entirely i< m^vidj otherwise rh« condition is excel- 
lent, the only rttttsing parti lump the- right fun .inn of the Seileitos and his tail, 
.mil rhi h ft h.un! of the n> mph. The nymph is tMH actually art.iehid Uj the Si.il- 
cnos' left shuukL-r, but is joined to him in three places- to his left knee, his left 
hand, and his hair. Ace. No. 12,330.5, 




62 STATUETTE OK I1KRAK1.ES. Me is kneeling on one knee, 
in the artirude. characteristic of early representations of rapid forward mo- 
tion. Ills right arm is raised, die left held for- 
ward- He is nude, except for a lion's skin, 
which is wound round his waist. His hair is 
short and straight, with a row of spiral curls 
worked in relief, ovci his forehead. 

The execution of this figure is excellent. The 
body is vigorously modelled and the head grid 
the lion's skin are worked with great delicacy. 
The style, though still archaic, is much more 
advanced than in the other running figure de- 
scribed above (No. 16). The upper part of the 
body is no longer in full front, but turned partly 
sidewisc, and the portrayal of the features is 
more successful, the eyes being sunk below the brow and cheeks* and 
no longer unnaturally large. The lips, too, arc well modelled; but the 
transition between them and the cheeks is not yet properly shown, and the 
cars are placed too high; the rendering of the body, with the thick, heavy 
thighs, also shows the hand of the early artist. The probable date is the 
end of the sixth century H,C, 

Both from the presence of the lion's skin and the position of the arms 
this statin tie may be identified as Htrakles. Kor Herakles in rapid forward 
motion with tight arm raised and swinging the club, and with bow held out 
in his lefr is a favorite type lot this hero in early Greek art (cf. A. t urtwiing- 
ler, in Roscher's Lexikon, under Herakles, § 2 141 ff.). Though the attri- 
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butes arc now rrasttfig, both hands having been broken away, it is doubtless 
with these two weapons that wi- slum Id complete the figure. 

The small attachment on tin: left knee shows that tin: statuette was 
originally joined to another object. This object must have been a tripod 
similar to those found at Chiusi, on which figure* of similar Style and with 
similar attachments occur (cf, especially Monument! dell* Institutes VI and 
VII, pi. LXIX; and J. Rmilez, Annali tit II* Institute, 1802, pp. iH<> IT.), 

Height. 3 /a in. (7.8 cm.)* Purchased in n;ii. Published by G. M. A. Rfich- 
i,.,1 i n itu MiiM-iim Bulletin, December, rojj, pp 168, 170, fig. 7. Cut solid 

Smnnth, grayish-preen patina with blue patches- Both hands are musing and 
the surface is encrusted in a few places; otherwise the condition it e&c* IU-nt. Ace* 
No, 12-229.4, 

63 STATUETTE OF A YOUTH carrying a pig on his shoulders. 
A youth of short, stocky build with highly developed musdes standi erect, 
with the right fncit slightly advanced; both arms 
are raised to hold the pig, which he grasps by 
the left hind leg and the right fore leg. Round 
his waist he wears his garment rolled up like a 
rope with the ends tucked in and hanging over 
in front. In his hair is a fillet. Small incised 
lines are used to indicate the hair of the youth 
and the bristles of the pig. The hgure stands on 
a small, round base with concave sides decorated 
with a beaded moulding above, 

The modelling is cxcelkm and the pose very 
lifelike 1 lie only signs of ardinism being in the 
tn at mem of the hair and face. The workman- 
ship is probably Etruscan, of the early part of 
the fifth century B.C. For a statuette of some- 
what similar style c£ Arehaologischer Anzeigcr, 
1902, p. III, tig. 3. 

Height, with bast*, 4^ in. (ti l»v); height, with- 
out base, 3J in. t&5 cm.). Purchased in njof. 
from :m I' relish collection. Siiid tu ha\t been 
found at Sirnlo, near Alteon a. I'uhhslud hy G, M. 
A. RliihtLil in iIk Mitstum Bulk-tin, February. 
Cas* solid. Patina light gmn. smooth, and hard 
only the lower part of tlu> right hind kg of th* p'm is missing 
is slightly corroded in places. Ace. No. c/^i»>j,. 
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64 STATUETTE OF A NUDE YOUTH. He stands erect wMi his 

weight chiefly on his right leg and the lift <i little advanced. Hi* lift 
..tin is held downward with h.uid open; tin : right is mim uh.it eYtcndtd 
stud he hi a staff or other rounded object, which 
is hist, He has short, closely curling hair, 

Huih the pose ami Hit- modelling of the figure 
show the freedom of the fully developed styks 
hnr tin l.i i- is ireh.nc ,nul is roughly executed. 
The workmanship is Etruscan. 

The buse is ancient, hue does not belong to 
the statuette, the patina being quite different 
fiom tfuit on t lit figure. 

Height, 4 in. (10. J cm.). Purchased in jM/i. 
I'mivi n.iiir* niikriipivn Unpublished. Cast solid. 
The patina of tin- statuette i.s hard, smooth, aiuf 
dart green; that of the bate is crusty and bKie-jpteen 

"i he object held in the ripht h:ind is niissirjp. Ace 

No. G.R. 25. 




65 STATUETTE OF A NUDE YOUTH. 
He standi erect with the left foot advanced and ' + 

both arms held away from the body in :i downward position, 
is clutching settle object. He has long, wnvj hair. 

Coarse Etruscan work of the later archaic pe- 
ril kI. 

Height, 4_i in. {10.4 cm.). Purchased 111 1SS96. Un- 
puMishrd. fail solid. I 'nit m a green and trusty. Parti 
of botti objects appear n> be missing. The surface is 
corroded. Ace. No. G.R. 879. 



Each hand 




66 HANDLE OF A VASE IN THE FORM 
OK A YOUNG GIRL bent backward. She is 
leaning against and placing both hands tin the 
upper .iti.M. ! in it-111 , which terminate* at each end 
in an animal's head. This attachment is curved 
and was fitted upon the rim of the vase, which, 
to judge from the curvature, must have been a trefoil oinochoe. The 
figure is nude and has long hair, which is arranged in a series of curls across 
the forehead and hangs down behind in a broad, flat mass covering the cen- 
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1 hnju- i ashiunc d in the 



tral part of the attachment. Her feet rest on a 
form of a Gorgoneion with protruding tongue. 

Tile post in very (iraccFul and the wot knmnship spirited. It is Greek 
and belongs to the late archaic petit id, that is, 
to the first half of the fifth century 1J.C. 



Height, C in- (12.6 cm.)- Width of upper attath- 
minr^i in. (K,a cm.}. From Cyprus tYsrmla Col- 
lection, ef. J. L> Myre-s, Cesnola I Lirulliouk, No. 
5012. Illustrated in the Ci/snola Atlas, HI, pi. 
LXVI, 3, where it is said to have been fotmd at 
Curium and in L. P. di Ccsnola, Cyprus, pL IV, 
where it is said to have been found at Dali. Cast solid. 
The powdery green patina has been mostly removed. 
The sulfate, especially In the lower part, is exten- 
sively corroded, and the details ,ue Mm red. The le^s 
have bern broken just above the ankles, Ace. Nu. 
C.B. 44H. 
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67 SMALL ORNAMENT LROM A HELMET OR OTHER 
ROUNDED OBJECT. It is in the form of a bust of an archaic Satyr, 
bearded, winged, and with horse's ears. The bust includes the arms, which 
are sharply bent at the elbow, with rhe hands, resting against the wings, 
palms outward. The hair falls in three long curls at either side of the 
head, and between these at the bottom the 
design terminates in an inverted pahnctte, 
springing from a pair of scrolls or volutes. 

Both for the manner in which it is com» 
posed and For the exquisite character of the 
workmanship, this is an especially charm- 
ing piece of conventionalized ornament. 
The skill displayed in the modelling Scads 
to the suspicion that the archaism is at 
least partly an affectation, sought con- 
sciously for the effect of Style which it 
gives. The minute care with which the lines of the hair, beard, and wings 
are engraved is worthy of note. It is probably an Etruscan work of the 
beginning of the fifth century B.C. 

For similar busts see W. Helbig, AnnaU dell' Institute di corrispondenza 
archeologica, XL VI, 1S74, pp. 46-48, tav. d' ag£. K, figs. 3 and 5, and E. 
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Babclon et J. -A. Blanc lief, Catalogue dea Bton/<cs antiques tie la lhhlio- 
theque National*,) No. 417, Hefbig, op. cit., thinksth.it these ornaments 
were attached n.i helmets, since a helmet, found in the Marches and now 
in the Museo Etruscoin Florence, shows some ornaments of not dissimilar 
nature still in place . 

Height, ij in. (3,2cm,), Width, 1 o, in. (4 cm,). (.lift of II en n d. Mnrrpiand, 
ES97. Saul to have been found in a fifth -century grave, in the Necropolis of 
Kalcrii (Civitn Castelhma), Unpuhlisht d. Cast, Patina smooth, shiny, olive- 
gretn, with trusty lijiht green patches*, I're.scit ation excellent; the only nutting 
pans are the tip of the ripht ear, chips off" the kft epr, and the ends of the ftngcj.s 
of the left hand. Ace. No. G.R. 36. 



73 STATUETTE OF A COCK. He stands on a 
small i<et.(iH'i;l;u plate, vith im < l> . tup-thcr. I he ile- 
tails arc indicated by incised lines. 

Probably early (sixth century B.C.). It was perhaps 
used as an attachment to some object. 

Height* i£ in. {4.1 rm.L From Cyprus. Cesnnla Collec- 
tion, ef, J, L. Myres, Cesnob Handbook, No. 4^58. Cast 
solid. The green patina hat. been large) v removed, Ace. No. 
C.13. 289. 
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TRANSITIONAL PERIOD 

ABOUT 4«0 TO 450 B.C. 

77 MIRROR STAND, IN THE 1 ORM OF A BEARDED MALE 
FIGURE, PROBABLY ZEUS. He stands upon the right leg, with the 
left fiHit slightly advanced. He wears a himation, which passes over the 
left shoulder and under the right, leaving the arm and part of the brenst 
bare. In the right hand, which is clasped, he held some object, which 
may have been a thunderbolt, but could hardly have been a sceptre or 
staff because of tht: angle at which the hand is carried. The left hand, 
extended, with the palm upward, evidently also held something, and 
from analogies tins may have been an eagle 01 a phialc, though there are 
no traces of it visible through the corrosion of the surface. The hair 
and beard are represented by finely incised lines, The hair being coiled 
behind around a narrow fillet which encircles the head. The eyelids are 
represented by sharply defined ridges and the irises are in relief. The 
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mirror-attachment, which rises directly from the head, terminates at 
each end in a scroll and half palmette; in the centre is a lotos flower, 
light (y incised. From the back rises an extra 
support in the form of a palmette.. 

The combination of archaic elements* such as 
those evident m the treatment nf the fuce t the 
extreme breadth of the shoulders as compared 
with the hips, and a uriain di^ree of timidity 
in tin- post, with a relative amount of frirdom 
in the arrangement of the drapery, show that this 
figure belongs in the transitional period, and its 
date is probably about 480 470 B.C- 

I he fact that this figure was used as the stand 
for a mirror is of especial interest, for while a 
number of fi ures of the archaic Apollo type 
which servt-'d as; mirror-stands have been found 
l.cf. A. de Riddc-r, Datemberg et Saglio, Dicttonnaire, speculum, p. 1425, 
references cited in Note 3), this is apparently a unique example of the 
employment for such a purpose of an image of Zeus or an)' other adult 
male type, It should be noted that T. Wiegand in his recent article on 
the Bronzefigur einer Spmntrin, in the 7}tcs Winckelmannsprogramm, 
p. lu, Note 6, claims thai no supports of mirrors in the shape of male 
figures have heen found, and that those usually taken for such are handles 
■ >t paterae or the like. Hut certainly No. 514 in the British Museum 
(H, B. Walters, Catalogue of Bronzes, pi. XVI), No, R4 in A, Furt- 
wan^lt-r. Collection Sotmee, pL XXXII* and our specimen have attach- 
ments which could have served only for the insertion of a thin disk like 
a mirror. 

Height, 5^ in. (14 cm,). Purchased in 1000, rmm Greece, Rcfirnd to in 

the Museum Bulletin, February, 1907, p. 17. Cast solid. The crusty, prtrn 

patina has been removed in places, W'lII pre*erved» only ttu objects h* Id in the 

hands, part of the thumb and of the htt hand, and tht base of tht- figure are 

i ^nR, Ace, No. 06, io<>s. 



78 STATUETTE OF A DESKOS-TI1 ROWER. He stands firmly 

on both legs, the riuht a little in advance, in an attitude preparatory for 

intense action, as is seen by the way the toes are represented as clutching the 

ground. The left hand is raised and holds the diskos level with his head. 

I he right arm is missing from below the shoulder, but, from representations 
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of a diskoe-th rower in the same position on a red-figured vase in the Ash- 
molean Museum, Oxford, No, 561, and on one in Munich (cf. J, D. 
Beazlcy, journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. XXXI, iyii, pi. VIII, 2), we 
may infer that the arm was lowered and bent at the elbow with the hand 
held open. 

Thil statuette is one of the most important pieties in our collection. 
Indeed, (he splendid proportions of the figure, the beautiful, simple modell- 
ing and the harmonious pose, make it a rnahterpii.ee of Greek ait. More- 
over, it derives peculiar importance from the fact that it belongs to a 
period of Greek sculpture of which very few examples have survived, namely, 
the beginning of the so-called transition period, between the archaic and the 
fully developed style; for a detailed examination of our statuette will show 
Thar mixture of an advanced technique with archaic traits which is charac- 
teristic of this period. Though the figure is beautifully modelled, some 
parts, such as the muscles of the arm?- and of the calves are unduly accentu- 
ated; ;iImi, the face is still distinctly archaic in character; the ears are of 
primitive form and placed too high; the bait is done in a solid mass like a 
close-fitting cap, the individual locks having probably been indicated by 
incised lines, as in No. 79, though no trace remains of these now; the eyettdfl 
are too heavy, and the mouth is not yet successfully represented, because, 
though the archaic smile has disappeared, the corners of the mouth are now 
turned down too far. 

From these indications the date of our statuette must be about 4H0 B.C. 
Tin scliiKil to whii-h it belongs is somewhat difficult to determine. During 
this period a revulsion bad taken place in Athens from the influence exer- 
cised by Ionian art with its rich draperies and elaboration of details to a 
severer type, which, though it w:js probably partly due to natural develop- 
ment at home, certainly received a great impetus from the stern ideals of 
contemporary Dorian art, h is naturally difficult under these circum- 
stances, especially with the scanty material at our command, to distinguish 
Attic work showing Dorian influence from genuine products of the Dorian 
school. However, though our statuette has the broad shoulders and 
strongly developed muscles associated with the Argive school of the second 
half of the fifth century, a type which was probable inherited from the foimer 
generation of sculptors, its general propomons are distinctly more slender, 
an impression conveyed by the small head and long legs. 'I his will be 
particularly noticeable when we compare the diskos-tb rower with the fine 
but thick-set statuette from l.igourio, near Kpidauros, which is now in 
Berlin (cf. A, Furtwiingler, Eine argivische Bronze, in the SOtes Programm 
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zum Winekclmannsfisti). Mmtovir, the closest analogy to our statuette 
iu general n pe is the llariuudtos of the Tyrannicides, which has the same 
agility .ind animation and which we know to have hem an Attic iwjiL 
Probabilities, therefore, are in lawn of an Auic origin for our hgure. 

It is also noteworthy that our Statuette has two peculiarities — the 
m.ii ki d eyelids with sunken eyeballs and the mouth with drooping corners — 
which are to he found in several Athenian works of ilu- p< nod, such as the 
Kcne of Eurhydikos and the head of a youth in the Akropulis Museum in 
Athens, ami have been traced directly to Doric influence (see H. Lechat, 
La Sculpture attiqucavant Phidias, pp. 353-3K0). 

The attitude of the statuette is not to be interpreted as that of a jouth 
holding up a disk merely as an emblem of his occupation, but rather as that 
of an athlete in one of the regular position* gone through in the process of 
disk-throwing. E. Norman Gardiner in his account of the art of disk- 
throwing as practised by the ancients (Greek Athletic Sports and festivals, 
PP- 3 "3 33?) b:is shown that though the swing of the diskos was always the 
same, namely, in a vertical not horizontal arc, and the actual throw was 
invariably m;ide from a position tike that of Myron's Diskobolos, the pre- 
liminary stances and movements varied. One of them is ttlutt rated in our 
statuette. From this position the diskos would he raised above the head 
with both hands, then swung downward and backward preparatory for the 
final throw-off. For representations on vases of disko*-th rower* in atti- 
tudes similar to that of our figure, see the? two examples cited above. 

Height of figure, 9$ in. (23.$ cm,). Purchased in 1007. From the Pelopon- 
nesus. Published by E. R{obinson] in tlu Museum Bulletin, February, toflS, 
PP. t «- 3t>; figured in E. Norman Gardiner, Greek Athletic Sports ;md Festivals, 
pp. 31S-329, fig, Hj[j and S. Riinaih, Repertoire, IV, p. 343, No. 4, Cast solid. 
Farina smooth and blackish prem. The ri^hr foot and the greater part of tlu 
rifthr arm ate mining. When uKfiiiiul, certain portions (jf tlu surface wen 
ti».itt-d v\itli a crusty patina, which has hi 1 n removed hy Monsieur A« Andre. 
I In diskos, whu h was somewhat battered and bent, has also been repaired. The 
base is modem. Ace No. 07.286.87. 

79 STATUETTE OF AN AD0RAN5. He is nude and stand* in 
a dignified pose with his weight on the left leg and the righr slightly 
advanced The right hand is raised to his lips in the custom .ny attitude 
of saluting a divinity; the left hangs down by his side with the palm 
turned to the front. 

This is another remarkable example of Creek work of the Hist half of 
the fifth century B.C. It is probably a little later than the Diskobolos 
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STATUES, STATUETTES, AND RELIEFS 

just described, and may be approximately datticl as 470 B.C. Like the 
preceding it combines an advanced technique with some remnants of archa- 
ism, such as a certain stiffness of pose, an exaggerated broadness of the 
shoulders, and a rather primitive rendering of the ears and hair. The latter 
is indicated, as in the Diskobolos, by a solid mass in relief, but on this deli- 
cate lines are incised to represent the separate strands. The wonderful 
dignity of the pose and the large style in which the figure is executed suggest 
that it may be a copy from a larger statue. It was probably intended as 
a votive offering. 

For representations of the adoratio {rrpoaKvifiitns} or salutation of 
a divinity see E. Saglio, in Daremberg er Saglio's Die t»onn aire, under 
adoratio, pp. 80 it. 

Height "f figure, 1 1 ^ in, (a^.fl cni-h height with base, nj in. (11.3 cm.). 
Purchaced in 190H fipom a private collector in England, in vJu*e possession it 
had bun for ;i immhei of yeais. It had previously been in Constantinople and 
before that >n Smyrna, but the place of its discovery is not tnirtvn 
the Catalogue of Ancient Greek Art, Burlington 1 ine Arts Glut 
Nu. 36, p|. LIU; by E. R|ohinsnn| in the Museum 
Htilhrin, May, 190*;, pp. 7/-7S, fig. 2. Figured in S. 
Kiiniith, Keiiftuiire, IV, p. 370, No. 6. Cast solid. 
Green, Crusty patina. The head and both arms are 
broken off and reattached; the fingers of both luuuU, 
the toes of the Ufl font, and parts of the toes of the 
riiihr fcjot are missing. The surface is somewhat eor- 
rodul in pints. I In Tia.se ih ancient. Ace. No. 08.258. 10. 

80 HANDLE OF A VASE terminating at 
the bottom in a Siren with spread wings, standing 
on an acorn with a reversed palmette below and 
I design of senilis on e.ieh side. She wears a fillet 
with the hair wound round it. 

The execution is very delicate and belongs to 
the second quarter of the fifth century B.C\ 

The type of Siren is that which was prevalent 
in Greece proper as distinguished from Asia Mi- 
nor during this period, that is, it has no arms 
and wears no drapery. The peculiar ring-Like 
protrusions on the upper part of the legs, w r hich 
occur on most examples of this type and which have been explained as 
reminiscent of the " Federhosen " of the Egyptian Ha, are absent in 
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our example (cf. G, Weicker, Our Se^lenvogel, p. 131, where the origin 
of this type is traced buck to Chylkis). 

For other examples of Sirens on bronze handles see G. Wei c Iter, op, 
cit„ pp. If© 134. 

Height, R| in* (31,2 cm.), Purchased in 1909. Said to have come from 
Thebes. Published by G- M. A. Rfidtter] in the Must inn Bulletin, April* 1910, 
pp. 97-98, fig. 5. Figured in S. Rtiuach, Kept-rtnirr, IV. p, 44^, No. 2. Cast. 
Patina blue-green (tnd slightly rough. The tip of the note il wnm and there 
is a hi. d: across the lejisi othi-mi.se intact. Ace, Nu. 09.1a I. tl. 
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81 STATUETTE OF AN ATHLETE. A youth standing with the 
left foot a little advanced, and the knees and back bent. Both arms are 
held rigidly before him, p.din downward, and the head is looking sti. light 
forward. He has large eyes, with incised pupils, and closely curling hair. 

The figure is beautifully modelled in the delicate, simple manner charac- 
teristic of the middle of the fifth century B.C. Fortunately the surface 
is weli preserved, so that every detail can be appreciated. The attitude. 
is one of concentrated action, recalling the works of Myron, under whose 
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influence this bronze waa probably created. Wh.it the action was is not 
certain. He used to he eulhd a diver; but if he were diving, it would be 
more narund lor him to hold his hands toother am! Wan further forward, 
like the statuette from Perugia (see S. Riin.ich, Repertoire, II, p. 543, 7), 
The position of the arms in our statuette, on the other hand, could only he 
that of a diver when he has taken Ins spring; so that if a diver is here rcpre- 
f,rmrd. the only explanation is that the uttist inn mionally combined the 
moment just before and jtisr after the spring perhaps because he felt that 
tin- natural position with the anus diaun in would he ineffective.' It 
is more probable, however, chat the youth is represented as finishing a jump, 
or, possibly, about to jump, for the attitude is not unlike that of jumpers on 
vase-representations tef. E. Norman Gardiner, Greek Athletic Sports and 
Festivals, p, 302, fig. 63 and p. 309, h>, 69; and an unpublished red-figured 
oiuochoe in New H.iven). 

Heifht, sJ in. (14.K cm, J. Purchased in k*>n from an English collection. 
Said to have been found m-&r ill* niuJcm city of Taranto,in Suuth Italy. 
Published by ¥,, R[ohinson] in the Museum Hi.lli tin. May, 1909, pp. 77-79, fig. 6; 
,ilso described in the Catalogue of Ancient Creek Art, Burlington Fine Arts Club, 
'QOJ, p 46, Nn. 37- Illustrated in S. Rtinaeh, Repertoire, IV, p, 345, No. 9. 
Cast solid. Smooth, preen patina* The preservation is excellent, hut the surface 
has been scraped in various places at the back of the legs. Ace. No. 0S.258.1t. 



FINE PERIOD 

SECOND HALF OF FIFTH CENTURY B.C. 

86 MIRROR STAND JN THE FORM OF A GIRL of sturdy pro- 
portions, standing with borii arms raised and steadying with her bunds 
rbe two ends of the mirror-attachment, which icsts upon her head. She 
wears a Dork sleeveless chiton, and her hair is enveloped in a sakkos 
or kerchief, except around the face, from which it is rolled back in heavy 
cutis. The weight of her body rests on the left leg; the right knee is slightly 
bent, introducing an element of variety both in the pose and in the fall of 
the folds, which el sew here are straight ant! regular. The mil mi-attachment 
is treated on the from as two pairs of volutes, with an incised lotos fkrwef 
between them, and on the back as a moulding decorated with a Lesbian 

'This ex pin nation has been simpestttl by Mr, E. Norman Gardiner, who compares the 
representation of a woman diving un a va>,e in the Louvre (rf. Dart-tnbt-rq et SagUo, Dic- 
tionnaire, I, fig, 7+?); hut here rhe woman leans a good deal fun her forward than our athlete. 
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leaf-pattern in relief, fiom which rises an extra support in th^ form of an 
ivy-leaf, uridccoratcd. 

The execution is good. The stj le is that of the beginning of the 
fine period — about the middle of the fifth 
century B.C. — as is shown by the atti- 
tude of complete ease, the treatment of 
the drapery » which no longci hides the con* 
Court of the 1'iulv hciuaih u, and the* fact , 
which ts free from aiehaic traits. The Urge, 
staring eyes and open mouth are unusual tn 
figures of this class. If the provenance is 
correct (it is stated to have tome from Mace- 
donia), this mar be a type evolved in North- 
ern Greece. 

Height, SJ in. (20.5 cm.), Purchased in 1906. 
Said to hav« been fuund in Macedonia- Pub- 
lished by G. M. A. R[trhtcr] in the Museum 
Bulletin, February, 1907, pp. 18-10, fig. 5, Cast 
solid. Patina green, hard, and slightly crusty. 
The base and the minor disk are missing- "1 he 
figure is in an excellent state of preservation, ex- 
cept that the front half <»f the left foot and the 
toe* <if the right foot arc missing, as are also the 
pupils of the vv\.s, which were inserted. Ace. g£ 

IN* 1. 0/1.1 144. 




87 STATUETTE OF A YOUTH. He stands with his right foot 
slightly drawn back and his weight full cm the lift leg. His left hand, 
which is held at his side, seems to have grasped some object like a spear or 
staff in an oblique position. The right arm is somewhat extended with the 
fingers slightly clasped, the thumb testing against the middle ringer. 

In all its technical characteristics this bronze shows a close affinity to the 
style of Polyklcttos. 1 lie pose, standing 111 an easy attitude With one arm 
slightly in advance, is quite common to other works attributed to Poly- 
kh itos; and tin proportions of the body — such as the square hiuld, the slum 
thighs, and the flatness of the abdominal region an equally characteristic 
of that sculptor, Moreover, the loflfi, angular skull, on which rln li nt is 
laid flat, arranged more or less symmetrically in locks that curl only at the 
ends, the narrow brow, oval face, and heavy lips are all marked features of 
Polykleitan works. 



FINK PERIOD 

The L-xin.-ution is excellent. The modelling is fresh and vigorous, and ** 11 
details, such as nails, knuckle*, and veins (on rite right band :hh1 forearm 
and tli* left leg) are rendered with great care. 

Both for its style and conception this statuette rosy hebmught in eon* 
miction with the group of figures mentioned by A. Furtw&ngler, Masterpieces 
of C 5 reek Stiih^riirtt pp. 277 ft., (> f " hich the finest \s a bronze statuette in the 
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Louvre u'l". op, eit., pi. XIII, fig. 119). The attitude is very similar, the 
chief difference being that in our statuette the weight of the body rests on 
the left leg, while in the other figures this scheme is reversed. 

Height, 6| in. (15. Bern.). Fnun Cyprus. CtMiola Collection, rf. J, L, Myres 
t'iMir.l.i IbndhiKik, No. s ( 'I lllustMtcd in I, I*, tli CeMiota, t'tpitis, p. M-., 
ako in the Cesnola Atlas, III. pi, LW'I, 5, where it is said to have hem found 
"in a ravine with many pans of stone at atuci anil heads, near tin temple 0? 
Apollo Iljl.iiis northwest of Cuiium." (The illus-ti -toon in iIjl Atlas is from a 

photograph printed from the wrong side of the negative and therefore revets** the 
pose of the figure.) Mentioned by A. Furtwftngjer, Nene Denkmaler antikci 
Kumt. Ill, p. 267. Cast solid. The surface has heen overtrleaned and the urig- 
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ma I p;itina removed, the figure being now of an artificial greenish tone; other- 
wise the bronze is. almost intact, only the right font being missing. Ace. No. (.Ml. 
446. 



88 STATUETTE OF A YOUTH, He stands with his left foot 
slightly drawn buck and liis weight on his right leg. The left arm hangs 
down by his side and probably carried a staff (now 
missing}. The tight arm is bent :tt the elbow and 
extended, and perhaps held a patera. 

Lite the preceding, this bronze is of Polyklei- 
tan style and ciosely related to the series of figures 
brought together by Furtwangler (see No. 87 J, which 
it resembles even more closely front the fact that 
the position of the legs is simihn. The execution, 
however* is not so good as in the preceding exam- 

ple, and the surface 1& £o corroded that most details 
of the modelling are now tost. 

The hole at the top of the head indicates that it 
served to support some object* 

Height, 5i fl 6 in. (14.1 cm.). Purchased in 1913, 
Described by G. M. A. Rlieliterl in the Museum Bulle- 
tin, December, 1013, p. 270. Cast solid- The green 
parina hav been almost entirely removed. The right 
foot ii missing; also the endu of the fingers of the right 
hand. On the left fo<pt a p;irt of a tang is still preserved. 
The surface is much corroded. Arc, No. u.zjjj-i. 
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89 STATUETTE OF A VOUTN IN PRAYING ATTITUDE, 
probably votive, lie stands erect, with his weight on the left leg and the 
right slightly drawn back. The two forearms have become bent, but their 
action can still be determined; the right was slightly raised, with the hand 
held open in the gesture of prayer; the left was extended, also with open 
palm. He is nude and has short hair arranged in heavy locks. 

'[ he execution is excellent. The style is that of the second half of the 
fifth century U.C. The influence of PotyMeitos is apparent in the form of 
the shoulders and the aims; but rlu icmh ting of the chest and the abdomen, 
with deep instead of shallow pelvic curve,, is pre- Poly kleitan. The splen- 
did way in which the body is modelled would point to Creek workmanship. 
Furtwangler, arguing from the type of the face, with the larj£e, flat eyes and 
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tlie 5(>iiK-v\h.ir clutmy treatment of rite haiiv, believes the statuette to be 
Etruscan, Hut until we know muit of Ft niveau work during this period, 
it is dirhcrilr to deride definitely luiwun a Greek and an Etruscan origin. 

For representations of figures m the attitude t)f prayer cf. E. Sa^lio in 
Darcmherg et Sagtio*s Dictionnaire, under admatio, p. 8of. 

Height, measured from break fust below titJir km., 7111. (17.7 cm,), Gift 
of Henry G. Mar<iuaiid* tfyj. I'uhlsshtd by A. Fun warbler, Simmns-l* rul.tt 




der kgl. bayerisehen Aksdemie der Wissenschafteo, i«j05, il, p, 2^4, fi^. i f pL 
IV; C. H. Caffin, Harper's Weekly, October 30+ iH)7* and E* Knauftt, Art 
Interchange, November, 1897. Figured in S. Remain, Repertoire, III, 24, 3. 
Cast E4.il id- Blackish patina. The surface is sliuhtly corroded in places. The 
lower pans of ln>rh h-ps are missing tlu- iiyht fmoi jusi helow the knee, the left 
frum insr alum.- the km-r; alto the thumb of the ri^ht h.itid and the bxii Hn; i- ■ ■ I 
the left hand. A*c. No. G.R. 43. 



90 HAN DLL OF A VASE IN THE FORM OF A YOUNG GIRL 

bent backward, with arms raised above her head. She is nude but wears 
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a cap and shoes. Her fi-ct rest on a plaque of ivy-leaf shape* which formed 
the lower attachment. 

The fine proportions of the body, the simple modelling, and the somewhat 
severe type of the face* place this handle in 
the fifth century B.C. 

Height, 5 1 in. {14*1 cm;). Purchased in 

[909. Published by G. M. A, Rliehtei I in the 
HVfuseum Hi/lktin, April, 1910, pp. 97 l ^* lift- 7- 
Figured in S. Reirmch, Repertoire, IV, p. 2.\£. 
No. j. Cast solid. Green patina with brown 
patches, the surface is encrusted and corroded 
in places. Both hands are missing. Ace. 
No. 09.221.13- 

91, 92 PAIR OF HANDLES FROM 
A VOLUTE K RATER. Each consists of 
a tall volute rising from a twisted handle, 
the ends of which are fashioned into swans ' 
heads. The curve of the volute is contin- 
ued on both faces b)' a design of scrolls and 
pal metres in A jour relief, while between 
the two faces is a palmette with a small inverted palmette in relief. The 
shape of the handles is very graceful and the whole effect extremely dec- 
orative, 

A bronze k rater from Locri with handles of the same type is in the British 
Museum Ccf. H. B, Walters, Cata- 
logue of BrOftZCS* No. 258) and an- 
other in the Naples Museum (cX 
K. B. TarbeH, Naples Bronzes, 
No. 1 1/1, pi. LXXI). Compare 
also the example figured in ArcliLi- 
ologischer Anzeiger, [898, p. 52. 
The example in the British Mu- 
seum has been classified among (he 
archaic Greek lu<m/< n, on account 
of the archaic character of its in- 
scription (Afl€M However, the 
form © is of i en found in Locri in 
the first half of the fifth century gi 92 
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1 l\l PERIOD 

1FC. (cf. 1- . S. Roberts, Greek Epigraphy, I, p, 336, No. 231, p. 343), 
ami occurs aa lute an the beginning of the Pekiponncstan War, 431 B.C. 

icf, Robert*, op. cii,, 1, p. z^u, No. 4JJ, p. 343>- There is Hun/fun.-, nu 
reason uhv we should not assign our handles to the fifth century H (' , 
since their sn le ami composition are characteristic of that period. 

For a fifth-century example of this genera! type in terracotta see e,g. 
Net. 07.2S6.S4 in Gallcty 40 A. \ olute handles continued in regular u«e 
during the fouriii anuuj and .ne often found on Apuli.ni amphorae, on 
which the device of terminating the end* of the handles m swans* heads 
became especially popular. 

The dimensions of [hi- ti\u handles :ire identit ;d: Height, io{ in. {26.1 em. 1; 
width at tt>p, 2 1 in. (7 cm.); width at hottom, (>]l in, {17.7 em.). Purchased in 
1896. Unpublished. Cast partly over a core. Patina prrt-n and crusty. The 
surface in some who 1 encrusted in parts: otherwise rln preservation is excell* ut 
Alc No*. ti.lt. 104 and in; 



93 HANDLE OF A JUG- The upper attachment by which it was 
joined to the rim of the vase is left plain. The lower 

attachment is decorated with a head of Hrraklcs in 
relief, He is represented full front, with a long beard, 
and wearing the lion-skin cup. The hairs of the 
heard and lion's skin are indicated by delicately in- 
cited lines. Good, fifth-century Greek work. 

Height* JIT in. (13.7 cm.). Purchased in 190ft. Said 
10 have tome from the Roman market. Mentioned in the 
Museum Bulletin, May* iyoo, p. hi. Cast. The patina 
has been almost wholly removed; otherwise the preserva- 
tion is excellent. Ace. No. ox.^k.^, 

94 ROI M) ORNAMENT WITH A RELIEF 
UX ITS UPPER SURFACE. The relief represents 
the contest of a youth and a griffin, The griffin is grap- 
pling the youth with both fore paws and digging its 
claws into his light arm and side; its left hind p.iw is planted rimd) mi the 
youth's right knee and with its beak it is biting his shoulder, The youth, 
u ho has fallen on one knee, is defending himself as lust he can. In Ins right 
hand he holds a sword (now missing) which he is trying to thrust into the 
griffin's breast. His head and the upper part of hts body are shown in 
full front. He is node and has wavy hair. The griffin is of the type 
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first introduced at the beginning of the fifth century B.C., with spiked 
11 i.i nt. 

The workmanship of this relief is excellent. The figures are beautifully 
modelled, the strain of the combat being admirably represented in the tense- 
ness of the muscles, which, however, show no trace of over-el a box at ton. 
Moreover, the composition is skilfully 
designed to fill the round space allot- 
ted to it, Greek, end of the fifth cen- 
tury 11. C. 

According to the legend the griffins 
dwelt near the extreme North, where 
they guarded gold treasures, which the 
Arimaftptans, a race of one-eyed mon- 
sters, rried to secure from them (llet'O- 
dotos, 3, 1 16; 4, 1 3)- In Greek art 
contests of griffins and Arimaspiana 
are often represented, the latter being 
depicted, however, not as one-eyed 
monsters* bur merely as barbarians. 
Rarely, as in this relief, the Arimaspi.m appears as a nude youth. 
Lor a not In 1 instance see a representation on a red -figured vase (G. Micali, 
Monument! inediti, pL XL). 

The ornament decorated with this relief is shaped like u knob wirb 
a flat top, the under pan, which consists ol rlucc superimposed layers, 
betng concave and ending in a large round hole, t\ ideiirly for the insertion 
of a rod. Round the relief is n moulded edge* THe use of the ornament 
is uncertain. It may have served as the top knob ol the leg of a chair 
01 couch. 

Diameter, $1 in. (v- 2 em>)- l\nvhus*d m njio from an Knjdish ml lection* 
I'uitntrlv in tin lWheiini Collection, Found in Palcstrina. Published in the 
Monument! dcH' Instirutn, voL IX, pb XXXI, No. 3, and Annali, 1871, pp. 142 ff.-. 
also by G. M. A. R|ichu-r) in the Museum Bulletin, April, 1911, pp. 9*~94* %■ 
4, the relief is repousse and tooled; its preservation is good, only a few pieces 
rniijul the edge, rhe lighr thumb nf the ynuih. and r!u suotd he hi hi, hcinu 
niissii;^. 'I he p:uina, rntsrv green with blue patches, vhivh coveis the 1 est of 
ilu otnaiiiem. has been motel} removed fruin the relief, but nest siains COVei 
pun of the youth's body, and the left fore leg of the giiffin, III* under ppit of the 
ornament 15 much broken and also has extensive rust stains. Ace. Nu. 10.230. 1. 
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95 HORIZONTAL HANDLE FROM A BOWL. It consists of a 
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hpc ml- shaped attachment ici initiating at eitch end ill the fore part of it 
horse- Each hoise has his head turned hli^Uilr to one side. The mimes 
are indicated l\v incited lines. On the attachment is a arc-run uf" ridges 
in relief. 

The modelling is delicate and appeals to he <»reek, of the fifth century 
B.C. Unftn'tunatclv the surface is much tibseitied bi crterustation* Ciim- 




9S 

pare three similar examples in the British Museum (Payne Knight Col- 
lection, ^H, not published ; ;ilso sonu- specimens of rather earlier date 
(K. Schumacher, Bton/en a us Karlsruhe, No. 453, pi. \ Ml, 37; W. Helbig, 
Ann ali dell* Instituto, iHHo, p. 231). 

Length, 3^ in. (8^9 cm.). Lent by laickuood de Forest. Krnm the Akmpolis. 
Athens (?). Cast Solid. Grayish iimn patina. The sulfate is Considerably 

encrusted a nil corroded. 



96 STATUETTE OF A DOE. She is scantling still with her head 
slightly turned to the right. The left hind leg and the right fore leg are 
advanced. 

The character of the aiinn.il is admira- 
bly expressed both in the attitude and in 
the expression of the face. Unfortunately 
the body has been scraped, so that the sur- 
face has lost its freshness. The head and 
parrs of the legs which have been left 
nut urn lied still show the smooth finish of 
the original. The type belongs to the 
fifth century. 

For a similar figure Compare the stat- l ^ 

net te from Herculaneuni in the Naples Museum (S. Reinach, Repertoire, 
II, p. 757, IV, P- 51^)- Does occur frequently on Attic vases of the fifth 
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century (cf. S- Reinach, Repertoire dcs vases peinrs, I, 60, 1 ^K, 24^, 351; II, 

Height, 4! in, (10.K cmj. Purchased in 1/07. Published by G. M. A. Rjich- 
terj in the Museum Kufletin, May, l9©8, pp. K9-90, No. 6, tig. 3. Figured in S, 
Reinach, Repertoire, IV, p. 515, No. 4. Cast solid. The green patina has Keen 
mostly removed. Intact, except for the gcraping mentioned above. The four 
fut win .volenti si|iarnit lv t. ■ tin l>a>i (whith is missing) and still preserve 

remains <>( tht lead foldering. Ace. No. 07,3*6, 106. 

97 STATUETFEOFA MULL. He is standing on all four legs looking 
straight before him. The hair is indicated in places with short, rather rough- 
ly incised lines. The modelling throughout shows keen observat ion of life, 
and the feeling of tranquil contentment and indolence is admirably conveyed 
in the pose and in the expression of the face. The workmanship is (lmk, 
pi oh alt It of a good period. 

Length, 7 in. (17.7 cm.)- Purchase*! in 1906. Found at Dodoua- Men- 
tioned in the Museum Bulletin, February,, 1 1/07, p. lS. Cast solid- Smooth, 
green patina. The greater part uf the four legs, the right horn, and the end of the 
tail are missing. ;md the surface is somewhat battered in parts. Ace. No. 06.1091. 
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105 STATUETTE Or A YOUTH. He is standing with his weight 

on his left leg and the right slightly drawn hack, 1 lis left hand is placed on 
his hip; the right arm is lowered and slightly bent at the elbow. He is nude 
,md has apparently long, straight hair clone up in a ims round his bead. 
The nipples of the breasts are inserted separately* 

The surface is so corroded that it is difficult tu judge of the modelling. 
It appears, however, to be Greek work of the fourth century LLC. 
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Height, 4 in. (to. 2 em,). Prom Cyprtti. Cesnola Ctdk-ctton. ct. j. I.. 
Myr»a, iViiimla 1 l.irulhixik. Nn. 5027. Illustrated in the IWmiLt Atlas,, III, pi 
I.WI.i t'.ist solid. The green patina fast* heeh partlj removed. Die eurfaee 
is much i'r>rruil*il. I'Ih* ripht hana ;nnl Must, .1 piece of the left forearm, and the 

fr^pf part i»f r!u fight font are mtSsittg. Ace. fW C.I!. 33S, 
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106 RELIEF, PROBABLY FROM A BRONZE HYDRIA. Eros 

is represented as a youth w'nh large wings st uncling in an easy pose with his 
weight on liis right leg, In (1 is right hand he holds an oinochoS; in his left 
a phiule. He is nude, but wears shoes and has a chlamys hanging over 
his left arm, He has long hair which falls in curls on his shoulders. The 
feathers of the wings are indicated by incised lines. Forming the back- 
ground at the tup is what appeara to he an inverted duster of akanrhos 

leaves. 

The type of the hct and the graceful, Praxitelean curve of the figure 
place this relief in the middle of the fourth century B.C. 

The curved surface of the relief makes it piobahle that it decorated a 
hytlria, Examples of bronze hydriae with such decorations srill attached 
slum that the exact place |oi it was jum below the vertical handle at the 
hack (see V. Srais. Marine* et Bronzes du Musci National, p. 300, Not. 
7913 and 79141. 

Height* sJ in. (14 cm,i. Purchased in fjoj. From Bunikovo in Akumama. 
Described b}' G. M. A. R[iditer] in the Museum Built tin. Mac, 1908, p. 90, No. 
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i/. The relief is repousse :*n*J tooled, Putins light green tuid crusty. Several 
pieces nf the right wing and the ri^ht font havi bun broken off" find reattached. 
The lower half of the left font, pints from both wtftfCS. mul part i if the t»rna- 
mtnt jt the top are missing- Ace. Nn, 07,286,89. 
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IC7 RELIEF FROM THE COVER OF A MIRROR. Aphrodite is 
represented st .in il on a rock, with the* upper pan of her bod\ turned toward 
her left. She supports her weight with 
her left arm, while her right hand is lift- 
ing a corner of the drapery on her shoul- 
der. An Eros, who stands by her side, is 
in the act of shooting an arrow. Anorher 
Eros, of whom only part remains, is flying 
toward Aphrodite. He low is a swan (or 
goose?), lioth Erotcs an nude; hut Aph- 
rodite wears a shoi i-skeved chiton, girt at 
the waist, and a hiniation, which covers 
her hack and is draped loosely <>n her lap. 
i>he has wavy hair, parted in the middle 
and done up in a knot hehind. 

The types of the faces* as well as the 
graceful composition and dainty postures of the figures, place this relief in 
the fourth century. The execution is excellent. Unfortunately the sur- 
face is much cor roil ed T so that the beautiful modelling is obscured in places, 

Fot the connection of Aphrodite and the swan (or goose) see A. Kalkmarrn, 
Jahrbueli cits archaologischcn Instituts 1886, p. 246 f.; E. Prclicr, Griechisehe 
Myrhologie I, p, 304; A, Furtwttngler, Hrunn-Bruekmann *S Denkmftler 
^riechischer und romUcher Skulptur, No, 577, There is no mention in 
literature of the nw.ni ;is Aphrodite's bird; hut it often occurs on 
monuments. 

Height, (y\ in, (10,5 cm,). Width, 54 in. (13*1 cm,). Purchased in 0507. 
Described by CI. M. A. KlichterJ in the Museum Hulk tin. May, lootf, p. 90, No. 
S> The relief in repousse and tooled. The crusty, green patina has been removed 
in placet. The surface t* considerably corroded ;j,u ' sacral pieces an broken off 
and reattached; others, such as the lower pan of the flying ECros, a piece including 
both feet of Aphrodite, and other minoi pieces, tin missing. Ace. No. t37.aS6.fi8, 

IO8, IO9 TWO CURVED PLAQUES, ornamented with designs in 
flat relief, consisting of three am hernia rising from akanthos leaves. The 
design is beaut ifullv composed, the effect being rich and still perfectly 
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harmonious- I he ^orkm.imhip is lireik, of the fouuh ccnimv U.C. The 
us*.- tit these pl-upacs is unci ir;im; rhey pmhithly served ,is attachments to a 
vase or other object, 'they axe a p.m, Imt they h re not identical, differing 
in small details. 

Height of each, :J in. (o.'j em.}; width of each, 3y in, (7.1; cm,). Purvh;jsed 
m 1909. From rlie Kermtii Sale (cf. Snip Catalogue, p. 44. No, 427). cf. also 
Sate Catalogue of tin- tVo«|n in S.nti t'olliitiMiK it;c/t, p, jg, No* 140, pi. XV. 
Described hy Ci* M. A. R[iehtvt] in the Museum Bulletin, April, HjlO, pp. gK, 09, 
The reliefs are repousse, Patina green Hint sliglttls rough. The edge, of one 
plaque \t < hipped in mw phiee; otherwise intuit. Ace. Nos. o;.ui. tB-A and H. 
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I TO STATUETTE OF POSFJDON(?). He stands with the right 

leg slightly drawn hade and Ins weight on the left leg. His right arm is 
raised, the hand which k clasped having probably held the trident. The left 
finnd is extended and evidently held another attribute, possibly a dolphin, 
as is ilu i ,ise in similar statuettes. He has thick, curly hair, beard, and 
moustache, and wears a small chlamy.% doubled on the left shoulder and 
pacing over the left forearm. I he ncs are inlaid with silvti,as ueic also 
the nipples of the breasts, which are now missing. 

The workmanship of the figure is excel lent. It belongs to the school 
of Lysippos, as is indicated by the proportions of the both , such as the slim 
torso and long legs, and by the modelling, which is slightly elaborated, but 
without thceletuem of exaggeration introduced in the later periods. 

'1 he loss of the at 1 1 ihnr e-s makes it impossible to say definitely whether 
Poseidon oj Zeus i- represented, since the 1 1 pes art similat ami the attitude 
of our figure is used for both; but the bushy hair and a certain expression 
of weariness in the face of our statuette make the identification as Poseidon 
more probable. 
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For a simitar statuette of Poseidon of the same period cf. one from 
I'aiaim ihia iii the British Museum ill B. Walters, Catalogue of 13 ronfces, 
.Mo, 274, pt. 6). The type goes bark to an 
earlier original which is preserved in the 
famous bronze statuette in the Antiquarium, 
Munich Scf. W. Christ, Fuhrei, No. 373, p. 
S^'t pi. S)t which belongs CO the early fourrh 
century B.C., and where the attitude of the 
figure is the Same, only reversed. For othtf 
repetitions of this type cf. J I, Built, in Rosch- 
er's Lexikon, under Poseidon, § 2885 f. To 
this list should be added one in the Museum 
of Tchinlikiosk :it Constantinople, published 
by M. Collignon, in the Bulletin de corre- 
spondamc helleniquc 1\, [88$, I 1 '- '-b P* 4 a * 

Height, 5b >ti, (13.6 cm. j. Purchased in 1906. 

PuhHshed by (T M- A. R[ichttrl in the Museum 

Bulletin, Fehruary, 1907, pp. tS 30, fig. 4. Cast 

solid. Patina olive-green, smooth, and hard. 1 he 

npht leg below the knit, the forefinger of the right no 

hand, tht end of the thumb, and the forefinger of the left h;tnd have been broken 

off"; otherwise the preservation is excellent, Ate, No. oo_io-h. 




Ill CONCAVE OlSK ORNAMENTED WITH THE BUST OF 
A YUUNG SATYR. He is represented full front, with long hair, which 
flies about the head in thick, Wavy locks. I he month is slightly open and 
the face has an alert expression. The relief was worked separately and 
attached to the inside of ihe disk, covering niost of its surface. The disk 
u self has a group of concentric circles in relief surrounding the head. 

The face is modelled with wonderful realism and every detail is carefully 
rendered. Note, for instance, the indication of the eyelashes by delicately 
incised lines on the lids, 

With this and the succeeding disk were apparently found six other 
pieces, now in the British Museum, and published In I . II. Marshall, 
journal of I k Heme Studies, XXIX, 1909, pp. 157 ff. Of these, three are 
disks similar to ours; they are ornamented uuh heads of a vcuiug San 1, 
a Sedenos, and a bearded man with Phrygian tap, respectively. As Mr. 
Marshall points out, we know from the artalog\ of similar disks that they 
were used as horse-trappings <<t>iitheiflct). For at Alex and ropo) was found 
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a hoist's InitlU in which the four points where Hie ««J«-»traps of the luidle 
crossed one another and the snap along the hi hit of the head were each 
ornamented with such a disk (ReceuH d'antiquitcs de hi iSciihie, 1066] 
pp. lS ff.f pi. \ IV ). Id .ill thele wiiiiht thereioie he live such disks, which 
is :il so rlie miniix i found in out case. Compare also the similar orn.i- 
menrs found in a tomb at Kertsch with the skeletons of four horses 
Tom pre rendu, iSo;;, pp. 104 IT,, pi. V. j 6). 

The South Riissun ornaments arc dated to the fourth untnn B.C. 
Our e\.unph s cannot he earlier than the end ol that iinituv. 

Diameter, j\ in. (ft.3 cm,). Purchased in ioc'i. Fiwn Llis (see above). 
Mentioned in rhr Museum Bulletin, Fehruary, 1907, p. 20. The relief is 
repcniNst' and tooled. 1 he patina is hlue-preen and crusty, and there at* brown 
staim, espcciullv tin the surface «if the dink. The head is detached and the disk 
ig Bomrwhat broker* The irises c»f the eyes, wire inlaid and are nutting. Ace. 
No. 00.1117. 
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112 CONCAVE DISK.* similar to the preceding, but ornamented 
«irh the head of an old Satyr. He is represented full front, with mous- 
tache., long heard, and wavy locks, lie has a staring expression. There 
are traces of a concent lie group of circles on the disk. 

The workmanship is of the same high quality as in No. 1 1 1, the two being 
probably by the same artist. 

Diameter, 3§ in. {9.1 cm.). Purchased in 1906. For provenance see No, ill. 
Mentioned and illustrated in the Museum Bulletin, February, 1 907, p. 20, fig. 7. 
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The rtlief is repousse and ti«'1ed. Patina li^ht preen and entity. The head is 
detached. The disk it* Bomewftftl broken and bus been repaired iii placet, The 
iriKvs of the eyes vvvrti itii:iu! and art 1 missing. Ace. No. 06.112H. 



THIRD TO FIRST CENTURY B.C. 

120 STATUETTE OF HERMARCHOS (?}, mounted on an Ionic 
column. 1 It* is represented as an old, braided m;m, standing in a rhoughtful 
pose, with his weight on both feet and his head slightly bent and turned to 
the right. He wears sandals and a mantle, which is loosely draped round 
his body leaving the upper part bare. His right arm is lowered and held 
a little away From the body; the left is bent sharply at the elbow and holds 
1 he man lie. 

This is probably the finest Greek portrait-statue on a small scale now in 
existence, The dignity of the pose and the lifelike rendering of the figure 
combine to make it a masterpiece of its kind. The subject is treated with a 
mixture of idealism and realism characteristic of the best Hellenistic works. 
The features are very individual, the skin where exposed is represented as 
shrunken by old age, and the prominence of the abdomen is faithfully 
rendered. But in spite of this marked realism with regard to details, the 
figure as a whole is full offeree and dignity and the general conception is 
more suggestive of full-size sculpture than of a work of small dimensions. 
Moreover, the arrangement of the dtapeiv in a few sweeping folds com lib- 
utes to the effect of quiet simplicity. 

The probable identification of the statuette as a portrait of Hermarchos 
is based on its close resemblance to a bust from Herculaneum in the Naples 
Museum, which is inscribed with that name (cf. Comparctti e de Pctta, La 
Yillaercoianese, pL XII, 8, audotii collection of casts, No, 1047), On p. 72 are 
shown two views of the beads of the Herculaneum bust and of our statuette 
in the same position and reduced to the same size. A comparison between 
the two brings out the striking similarity in the type of face and in the indi- 
vidual features. Each has the same gcueial shape of lace, the marked 
projection above the eyebrows, the long, thin nose with high bridge and 
punned tip, ami the same shape of tin mouth .on! ears; and ill both the hail 
and hcaid grow in the sjiiu' m.iniui. The only marked differences between 
the two are (1) the forehead of our statuette is higher than that of the 
Naples head, and (2) the skull of the Naples head is somewhat more round- 
ed than that of ours. Moreover, in execution, our statuette is immeasurably 
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superior* having all the spirit and animation of an original Greek work, while 
rht* Hercuhmeum bronze is a somewhat indifferent Roman copy. 

Our knowledge of Hernuirchos is. only scanty, none of his writings having 
survived; but we know that he succeeded Epicurus as head of the Epicurean 
school of philosophy about 270 B.C., which date would agree with the gen- 
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HHUN/I HI 1 ST <H HI"RM AKi'llOS p HUM lllRCll- 
I INfl'U IN THK M \IT.1 S Ml SI- KM 

oral Style of our statuette, For other portraits of Hei marches, also iden- 
tified on their resemblance to the Herculaiieuru bust, see J. J. Bernoulli, Grie- 
chischc Ikonographie* II. p- (40. Our statuette should also be compared 
with the lamiais statues of Demosthenes, Poseidtppo*, and McuanuYr (?) in 
the Y.itnan, ami with the hron/e statuette *>\ a philosopher in the Hritish 
Museum (of. K. A, Esdaile, Journal ui' Hellenic Studies, XXXIV, [914, 

pp. 47 ff., pis. tt, ll() r 

The statuette was originally mounted on an Ionic bron/e column, of 
which only the capital •mil the core of the shaft are preserved. Evidently 
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the shaft w.is ni.uk' of thin hion/i, which had to be strengthened inside. 
It Ikis now Itwn restored in hl.uk ebotiized wood to its original height, 

.is (ii\iii In ilif length til thi 1 ain. I lie ahacUs, 01 uppci portion id iliu 
capital* has throe moulding, ol which the upper two arc decorated with 
the head and the egg-and-dart patterns, and the lower* in lite form of a 






I^d 



Lesbian nnui, with :i leal ornament, Between the \okiies is introduced u 
Hower, and suspended from the sides of the volutes are two pairs of loops 
(only one pair is preserved whole), probably intended to catty garlands and 
inllets such as were placed on votive statues on festive occasions. 

The use of columns as hasts for statues was more or less common in 
antiquity at various periods. Fur the sixth and fifth centuries H.C. it is 
attested In numerous representations on Greek vases and some remains 
of actual monuments. For the succeeding century the evidence is not cer- 
tain. 'I he column b:iscs on foui th-centurv J'amnhenaie vases nmr or may 
not he taken as proof for their actual use; and the statue of Isokraics 
itri k&hwi (on a column) which Pausanias saw in the enclosure of the 
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Olympicion (cf. Pausamas, I* iH, S) j^. no criterion, because, though 
the statue itself must have dated back to the latter pan of the fourth 
century, the column may well have been a Roman addition. In Roman 
times the practice appears to have been common (cf. E. Petersen, Die 
Marcussaule, Archaologischer Anzeigcr, i8<;(\ p. 2). The Hermarchos 
statuette definitely shows that pedestals in the form of columns were also 
employed in Hellenistic times, though how frequent this custom was we do 
not know. (Compare in this connection a similar bronze capital in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts*, unpublished, hut mentioned in the Annual 
Report, 1913, p. S8, No. 13.173). 

Height of statuette alone, loij in. {26.3 cm.); total height of column as re- 
gtortd, iJBJ in. (31.7 cm.); length of bronze core of column* 0.4 in. (24, K cm.). 
Purchased in ($lt< Published h> E. U[ohiii.snn] in tin Museum Bulk r in. 
June, 1911, pp, 130 ff.j R. Dtlbrueck, Antike Portrit*, l^i:, pp. 3M-9, pi, 26; 
<i I ippitltl, Criccmschc PortratstJtuen, 1912, p. H2 (who docs not accept the 
identification, but is judging only from photographs)- Gust hollow, Original!} 
a crusty, green patina covered the surface of both the figure and the capital, 
obscuring some of the modelling. The surface has hem skilfully cleaned by NT- 
Andre of Paris, Both feet are broken off from the figure and reattached, the 
right at the ankle, and the left at the point where the leg, with the fold of drapery 
attached to it, joins the mantle. These fractures mu&t have been of ancient 
date because ''their surface vi iis covin d with the same patina as the rest of the figure- 
The feet were also detached from the bast i hut that the hasc belonged to the figure 
is proved by the fact that the outline of each foot was clearly marked on the base. 
As mi ntiuned above, only the capital of the column and the core of the shaft an 
preserved; of the two pairs of suspended loops rim i?, whole, hut of the other only 
the middle portion connecting the loops is left. Ace. No. 10.23 1. 1. 

121 STATUETTE OF APHRODITE. The attitude is a reproduc- 
tion of the K India 11 Aphrodite, of Pia.vitelcs. Shi si. aids leaning slightly 
forward with her weight on her right leg and the left somewhat drawn back. 
Her right hand is lowered and placed in front of her, with fingers extended; 
the left is held a little away Irurn the body, the fingeis being bene to grasp 
the drapery (now lost). Her bead is turned to the left. She is nude and 
has long, wavy hair, tied with a fillet and falling down her back in a 
m sv 

I he bin execution of this statuette and its uncommonly large size make 

it a piece of peculiar importance. The graceful piopoi ttoiib of the body arid 
the wonderful delicacy of the face can give us some idea of the powerful 
charm that was exercised by its famous original. Unfortunately the sur- 
face is considerably corroded, so that the beautiful modelling which can be 
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seen on the better preserved parts, such at the left forearm, the under side 
of the n^tit forearm, and parts of the back, does not come out to its full 
value on the rest of the statuette, There c;m be no doubt, however, that 
the execution is Greek, not Roman; probably a late Greek work of a school 
of Asia Minor. 

As is well known, the identification of the Knidlan Aphrodite is based 
on rrpiisentations on Roman coins from Knidos, which show the goddess 
in a similar attitude (cf. J. J. llernoulli, Aphrodite, pp. 15 and 208). The 
chief difference between the coin representations and the statues u-pniducing 
this type (cf, S, Reinnek Repertoire I, pis. 606 B, 616, 6lS; II, p. 352, »; 
356, 6-10; 8o+, y, III, p- 109, 6; 1 10, 8, 10; IV, p. 216, 4-7; also A. Fiirtwang- 
ler, Masterpieces, p. 322, Note 3) is that in the former the head is turned 
sharply to the left, while in the statues the inclination is much slighter. 
It is interesting to note that in our statuette the head is more nearly in the 
position of that of the coin-types, though it is not, as there, in complete pro- 
file. In two other respects, however, this statuette is farther removed from 
the figures on the coins than most of the statues: (1) the hair is not 
gathered in a knot behind, but is plaited and hangs down the back; (*) 
the left arm is not bent sharply at the elbow but held considerably lower. 
Such variations from an important original that was copied a^ain and again 
are very natural, and an examination of the extant Knidian reproductions 
will show how frequent they are. Artists grew tired of mechanically 
repeating one type and were glad to introduce modifications, which, 
however unimportant in themselves, allowed some vent to their own 

imagination. 

Krcmze statuettes in the attitude of the Knidian Aphrodite arc not un- 
common (see e.g. J, J. Bernoulli, Aphrodite, pp. 217 ff.>; but these generally 
show modifications in the action of the left arm, which, instead of holding 
the drapery at the side, is represented as grasping some attribute. Though 
the drapery in our statuette is musing, there can he no doubt that it was 
originally held by the left hand, and that the figure corresponded also in this 
detail with the Praxitdean original. For other bronze statuettes of Knidian 
type with the drapery cf. A. de Ridder, Collection de Ciercq, III, p ft, 
Nos. .( 6. 

Height, io|in. U1.7 on.). Purchased in 191a, prevenance nut certain; 
perhaps from Asia Minor. Saul to have bun formerly in a collection in Alexan- 
dria. Published by G. M- A- R|ic!m-r] in the Museum Built tin, December, 1913-, 
pp. »68, 2»m, fig. 6, Cast hnlKiw. The patina, where preserved, is smooth and 
dink g,rcen, but the surface is cofttideirably eorroded and the missing pat ma has 
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been restored in placet In green paint. The It ft leg (mm ahntit the. middle of the 
shin-bone is in i kU- m. * !n tin. right I* a the knt c and the adjoining p;<rts are titlit- r 
restored tw covered wixli ih<hIl-hi muII. I he right arm h.i?* been reattached] iht 
juint being hidden h> restumtinns; the U Ft ;irm h.is prvbaWy atao In-tn reaiiaclR-d 
and parts c»f tin- upper ami are restored. I In hronie was hmken in the back 
3CT06S the shmilikr ami some slight restorations h;ive been niade there. On the 
lole of the right font is a h*n^ shallow depression, of roughly the same outline as 
the ffwst. perhaps made for the purpose of fastming* The heel has lucn pierced 
For the insertion of ;i modern dowel, Ace- No. 1 1, 1 73, 



122 HANDLE OF A LID OF A CISTA, IN THE FORM OF 
TWO YOUTHS CARRYING THE DEAD BODY OF A THIRD. They 
stand e rect t both in the same position, with the weight resting on the left 
kg ;mcl the right slightly advanced* Their arms are extended to carry the 
body of their companion, one holding him by the left foot ami thigh, the 
other by the left shoulder and the head. All three are nude. The two 
standing youths rest on a long rjeetjm pillar pl.u;ut, slightly curved, which 
formed the attach men t to the lid of the cista; in the centre of the plaque is a 
small Hog. One of the rivets with which the attachment was fastened to the 
cista is still in place, Illustrated, p. 70, 

The motive of two youths carrying the body of a third is not an uncom- 
mon one and was used with many variations (ef. S, Rcinach, Repertoire* 
II, p. S-i }■ Our example is of better execution than the average; the figures 
are well modelled throughout, and the stiff joints and lifeless face of the 
dead show a close observation of nature. The work is Etruscan, probably 
of the third ceniiu y B.C., which is the period to which most Etruscan cistae 
belong fcf. p. 290K though the style is rather earlier* as is oFten the case 
in handles of cistae (compare No, 124). 

Ht-ijjit, || in. (14 cm.); width at hasc, j| in. (14.^ cm.). Purchased in tgoo. 
Published bj C. M. A. R|ivhter| in the Musmm Bulletin, Apiil, 1910, pp- 96-97, 
fip. 6, Figured in S- Reinueh, Repertoire, IV, p. 323* fig. 1. Cast solid. Patina 
green and slightly rough. Intact. Ace. No. do. 221.11. 

123 I HANDLE OF A CISTA, IN THE FORM OF TWO YOUTI IS 
CARRYING THE DEAD BODY OF A THIRD, similar to the preceding, 
but with position* reversed. They stand erect, one with the weight 
resting on the left leg, the other on the right leg, one looking to the left, 
the other to the right. Their arms are extended to carry the body of their 
companion, one holding htm by the right arm and head, the other by the 
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right foot and knee. All three arc nude and have short, straight hair. The 
tlt.nl j outh lias a wound on his right side. 

'I he curved reot angular plaque which formed the attachment to the lid 
of the cista is mostly missing; only the parts of it on which the two standing 
rifcures stood ;nc preserved and have been cut to form two round plinths. 

This example is of the same careful execution as the preceding, and is 
likewise an Ltrupcan work of the third ccnturv B.C. 

IfH references to similar groups see No. 122. 

Height of right-hand youth, *, ,'„ in. (l.|.a em.), of lift-hand youth, 5 , l , ■ in. 
(il.y cm,).; greatest width of group* $\ in. {13.3 cm.). Purchased in 19.13 from 
the Taylor Collection. Published in the Catalogue of Ancient Creek Art, 
Burlington Fint Arts Club, pi. LV1, No. 61. Cast solid. The crusty, green 
patina has been mostly removed. No missing parts. Alc. No. 13,227.7. 

124 HANDLE OF THE LIDOFAN ETRUSCAN CTSTA, IN THE 
I'ORM OF TWO WRESTLERS. They stand side hy side, their bodies 
inclined toward each other, with heads in Contact and their arms locked 
behind their heads. The attitude of each is similar but reversed. The 
bodies are represented in full front, except the inside leg of each, which 
is in profile* They are nude and beardless, and have short, straight hair. 
They stand on a long rectangular plague, slightly convex* which formed the 
at rudiment to the lid. The plaque is decorated round its edges with bead- 
ing, and there are three river -holes, to one of which :i ring is attached. 

The execution is fairly good and probably belongs to the third century 
B.C., though the style is rather earlier, as is often the case in handles* of 
cistae (see above, No, 123). 

A group of 1 wo wrestlers in this or similar altitudes appears to have been 
a favorite device for eista-handles, and indeed the composition is clearly 
designed 10 furnish a convenient grasp for tin b.uid. For similar examples 
cf. H. B. Walters, Catalogue of Bronzes in the British Museum, No. 639; 
Monument! dell'lrmituto, X, 1K77, pi- XLV, 1 a; E- Bahelon et J.*A. 
Blanchet, Bronzes antiques de la Bibliorheque Nation ale, No. 935. Compare 
also groups of warriors similarly grouped and used for cisrn -handles, one in the 
Louvre (S. Reinach, Repertoire, LI, p. 539, 5), and one in Minna (E. von 
Sacken, Die antiken Bn>u/.en des kg! M(m/-und-Antik.en-Cahinetcs in 
Wien, XLV, 7). 

Hcip;ht T 4l in. ( 1 1.3 cm.); length of base, 5 J 111,(148 cm*)* Purchased in 1896. 
Unpublished. Cast solid. The crusty, green patina has b*<n mostly removed. 
No parts missing. Ate. No. G.R, 27. 
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125 HANDLE OF A JUG OR FROM THE LID OF A CISTA, 
IN THE FORM OF A NUDE GIRL leaning hark. She holds her right 
hand in front of her, and grasps one breast with her left. 
Her feet are kept close together. She has long hair which, 
instead of falling down her back, is represented as contin- 
uing the line of the handle, 

Etruscan style* of cursory workmanship and uncertain 
date. 

Length, 3 in, {7.6 cm,)- Purchased in 1897. Unpublished- 
Cast solid. Crusty, light green patina. The surface is cor- 
roded in places- The handle was attached hy means «f two 
rivets, which art- still in place. Ace. No. G.R. 156. 

I2o PLAQUE, of roughly triangular shape, decorated with incised 
designs. The decoration is divided into three tier*. In rhe uppermost, 
winch is the broadest, is represented a woman standing with one hand on 
her hip, the other extended with open palm, as if to ward off something. 
Approaching her is a swan, and in the background a tree. To the right 
another woman is seated by an overturned jar from which water is flowing; 
in the background are leaves. Each woman is lightly draped with a hi mo- 
tion and wears a necklace and bracelets. Horh have long hair; the stand- 
ing woman wears a til let with triangular ornament in front, while the seated 
one biis a band tied in a bow knot in front. In the second tier is a woman, 
seated to the right wjih one arm raised to her face, the other lowered and 
bent at the elbow, She is confronted by a standing woman, who, to judge 
by her general attitude and outstretched right hand, is appealing to or 
remonstrating with Ut 1 Lath 1:-, wiapped in .1 Initiation, which in rln 
ease of the seated woman is pulled up over the head to form a veil. 
They wear necklaces, bracelets, and hi lets with leaf-like or triangular 
ornaments. In the background are leaves. In the third tier are rep- 
resented two men and a woman seated in a tub-like boat. The men are 
nude and have short hair. The woman is draped and wears a necklace 
and the same fillet With leaf-like ornaments as some of the other women. 
The rim of the boat is decorated with ions of dots. 

Round ihadi sign ig a nanou, pi am < il.:>< , Mine air twelve u\f'i-holi's, 
four along the top, three on each side, and two at the bottom. Several of 
the rivets are still partly preserved; three retain their heads; four others 
parrs of the loops. They probably served for the attachment of a 
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leather lining, li should be noted that thesr rivet* were inserted 
.ilu-r the design was drawn, which is in several catses obscure*! by them. 

I!'»iti the purpose tor wlmh this object 
served and the interpretation of the de- 
signs ate uncertain. In shape it resembles 
somewhat a horse's nose-piece (cf. e.£. K. 
Schumacher, Ant ike Hion/cii Sill k.nls- 

rtihe, N<is. 7S0 Hi. I he d«iign, though 
particularized hy so many details, docs not 
seeni to refer to any known legend, The 
woman by the overturned far may be a 
fountain nymph, and the presence of the 
swart recalls the story trf Leda; but this 
does nor help the interpretation of the 
whole. The srvlt: is Etruscan of about 
the r hi id century B.C., and bears a strong 
resemblance to the compositions on Etrus- 
can cistae of that period. With picturesque 
grouping and graceful postures are combined .*< lack of finish in derails and 
many mistakes of drawing, such as the exaggerated sive of some of the hands 
and feet. The manner in which the rivet -heads interfere with the design 
is also paralleled by the attachments of the rings on the Ctstae, The possi- 
bilm mggetts itself that, 3s is the case on so many cistae, the designs 
de> not refer to any particular story, hut simply represent a number of per- 
sonagesin various attitudes. However, the introduction of so mam specific 
details in tnir composition makes this explanation unsatisfactory. For 
the introduction of landscape derails cf. a ccna.ni group ol* Etruscan mirrors, 
of which No. Ki4 in this collection ts an example. 

Hriuhtt lo/,, in. (H>,3 i m). Width ;it top, y ,\ in. (jivQ cm.), I \i it based in 
I9X3, Published by (J. M. A. R|ichttr| in the Museum Bulletin, April, 1914, 
pp. 93, 94, hg. 5. The crusty, green patina h.is been mostly removed from the 
front. At the* back the surface 15 much encrusted. [ he dtsipn h:is be< n picked 
out with white water-coloi paint. There are several cracks and hules. Ace. No. 
13. 3*5.7* 
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127 STATUETTE Ob A GROTESQUE FIGURE (Ml MIS). He 
stands with bis weight tm both feet, the ri^ht slightly advanced. Both fore- 
arms are missing, but enough remains to indicate their original attitude. 
The ri^lu arm ts lowered, and Vf»9 bent sharply at the elbow; the left arm 
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was extended sidewisi . He wears sandals ami a sleeved tunic, which reaches 
10 below his knees and has a fringed border at the hot turn. The grotesque 
character of the figure is brought out by the hunch on his back and his chest, 
the large phallus, the enormous head, and the exaggerated features (large 
ears, long hooked nose, and crooked mouth with protruding teeth at the 





1-7 

Corners). He has whiskers and short, straight hair, which leaves the tem- 
ples bald. On the crown of the head if a round* shallow depression, of 
which the most probable explanation is that it was original!* inlaid, per- 
haps with si I vn, to indicate a shiny bald spot; even now, with the inlay fallen 
out, it gives the appearance of a large tonsure. (For another statuette with 
the crown of the head inserted separately cf. Archaologische Zeitung, 1877, 
p, 78, pi. 10.) 

The execution is excellent; it is both careful and spirited; and the ren- 
dering of the face with its half-lee ring, half-pathetic expression makes of 
this deformed creature a work of high lit. Muieover, technically, this 
figure is of great interest, illustrating as it does the extreme care with 
which some ancient bronzes were worked and decorated (cf. pp. xxiv if. L 
Both forearms were evidently made in separate pieces and inserted. (Fot 
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a case of two t;irs uoiked separately cf. il. Dutschke, Antike liildueiki in 
(Jheritalicn, IV, p. 137, No. 342.} The whites of the eyes are of silver; 
the irises and pupils have fallen out, but were probably either of bronze, 
glass paste, or precious stones. The tWO protruding teeth are of silver; 
the hair and whiskers are covered with a thin foil of niello, and the little 
buttons on the sleeves of the tunic are also of niello While the inser- 
tion or" silver eyes was a common practice in ancient time* (cf. F, Wteteler, 
Other die Einlegung und VerXterUttg von Wei ken aus Hionze, tn Nach- 
richten von tier CTcsellsdiaft tUr Wissenschafan /u Gottingen. i88r>, p. 
40), and that of silver teeth is also known from other examples (cf. YVies- 
eler, op. cit., p. 63), the application of a separate metal for the hair and 
heard as distinguished from the rest of the figure ts t apparently, not 
ktlown fiemi other examples of classical art (cf, Wicseli r, op. eit., p. 61 h 
Though the black niello can now hardly be dtttingutthed from the dark 
patina, it must originally have been most effective when contrasted with 
the gulden color of the biem/.e. 

The period to which this statuette belongs must he late Greek; at least 
it is inconceivable that a work of so much spirit and animation and of such 
masterly technique originated in Roman times; and its style and conception 
do not permit an earlier dating. 

All statuettes uf this character used to be classed as "Alexandrian" 
grotesques. As a matter of fact, as A. J. B. Wace has pointed out (cf. 
Uritish School Annual, X, 1903-1904, pp. 103 ff.). few of them have cer- 
tainly been found in Egypt* while many come from Italy, and some come 
from Greece and Am a Minor, Mr. Wace thinks that they were used at 
charms against the evil eye {cf, tip, cit,, p. 109). For the probable identity 
of the "Grotesques" and the actors in the ancient farcical plays called 
mimes, cf. G. M. A. Richter, American Journal of Archaeology, second 
series X\ H* J 9'3* PP- '49 *•*♦ 

Height, 3*5, in. (10 cm.), Purchased in 1912, The statuette is not a recent 
find, but has been known for a lung time. lc fur rued part of the Ficonm! Collec- 
tion and is described and IIIumi .itt d in F\ dt? Fuoruni, De hirvis sct-nicis, pi, 9, No. 2 
( 1 7^4>- Also published in V. Wiescler, IXnkrniikr ties Hiihncnwescns, 1 Her, pi. 
XI I, Nil 1 1 (it is here described sis with protruding tongue: Wiescler was evidently 
judging from the illustration of Ficoruni, De larvis scenic is, where it has that 
appear ante J; G. M. A. Rkhter, American Journal of Archaeology, second series 
XVII, iyij, pp. 149 ff.. ph. V and VI, and the Museum Bulletin, December, 
'9'3»PP- *66, a6H ? fig, I, Illustrated in A. Dieterich. Puldnella, p, 151; S. Reinach, 
Repertoire II, p. 815, 3, Cast solid. Patina, brown, smooth, and highly lus- 
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trous. Bruh forearms and rhe piece inlaid an tti|> of the head art missing; othci- 
wise intact. Ace. No. 12.229.6. 

128 STATUETTE OF AN ACTOR (!;, A short, stockily built man 
is represented standing firmly cm both feet, -with the right leg advanced. 
His body and aims are enveloped in a mantle, which 
he wears folded double, so that it covers only the. 
upper half of tin figure. Me has a long, curly beard 
and short hair, which is indicated only by the raised 
surface across the forehead. The earnest, upturned 
face, the dramatic manner in which both hands clutch 
■ he folds of the drapery, and the dectamatorj pose, ail 
suggest an actor reciting, which is probably the sub- 
ject, in spite of the absence of the usual mask. 

The spirited execution, as well as the conception, 
indicate the Hellenistic period as the date of the 
figure. 

A similar statuette is in the Dutuit Collection, 
Petit Palais, Paris (cf. YV. Froehner, Catalogue of the 
Dutuit Collection, I, p. 24, pi, 33; also S. Reinach, 
Repertoire, II, p. 559, 2, and Catalogue de la vente Fitlon, pi. I). Compare 
also one from the Nolivos Collection, described in the Catalogue de !a vente 
Milan! f Frankfort, 1883), No, 4'>3> a"d figured In S. Reinach, Repertoire, II, 
p. HIS, 5> This appears to be identical with the sratuette recently acquired 
by the Bibliothequc Nationate in Paris from the Piet-Labandrie Collection, 

Height, 4 I in. (ia rm.|. Purchased in 1007. Said to have come from Italy. 
Published by G. M. A- Rjkhterj in the Museum Bulletin, Mav, 1908, pp. 90 91 
No. 12, fig. 51 figured in S. Reinach, Repertoire, IV, p. 350, No. 6. Osr solid, 
Smooth, olive-metis > The tuts <if the riiiht foot and the large foe of the 

left foot have been injnn <1, otherwise in perfeet preservation. Ace. No. Qf,X.86 

129 STATUETTE OF A BEARDED DANCING SATYR. He is 
standing with his left leg advanced and his head a little on one side. The 
type is the same as that of the famous bronze in the National Museum of 
Naples fcf. Antichita di Ercolano, V I,pl.<^ J, which, however, is a little larger. 
From the Naples example we c:in restore the missing pans in our figure. 
The right arm vn;is extended, with the forearm brought forward and the 
hand closed, the forefinger of the right bund touched the beard, 1 he lower 
parts of the legs in our statuette have become slightly bent; the right leg 
was originally set farther to the ieft and the Satyr was standing on tiptoe, 
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In spite of the small dimensions the modt thug is cmhiiiiI vm h ^m mi < .n e 
and the spirit of mirth is admirably represented in the hushing face. 
The workmanship belong* to the Hellenistic period. 

Height, %l in- i ''.6 cm.), Purchased in 1909. From 
the Ferroni SAti {cf. Sale. Catalogue, p. 5}, Nn, s+3)* 
Published bjp G. M, A. R|irhu-r] in the Muhhhi HulJirin, 
\|nil. i*>io, pp, of* 07. lip. 3. Figured in S, Reirutch, 
Repertoire, IV, p. 31, No, 2, Cast solid. The blue-green 
pat in. 1 has been largely it moved. The rij-ht arm fmm 
ahovt the elbow, the M't fint-tinger, and ibe toes of thc 
rij^ht fiwir are missing. Arc. No- 09.221. 23. 

130 STATUETTE OF HERAKLES STRUG- 
GLING WITH THK NEMEAN LION. Hcrakles 
is striding to the rijiht with his weight on his left leg. 
I lis lc.lt arm is around the neck of the lion, which be 
is throttling with all his might; with his right, which 

1 2Q 

is hidden by the lion, he is probably thrusting his 

sword into its breast. He is nude and has closely curling hair. The 
lion has his right hind leg phinted against: Herakies' kg, .md his tail is 
wound round the other hind leg. His right fore paw is caught in his 
opponent's embrace, while the left Jiangs down in a helpless manner. 

The execution is fresh :md vigorous. The strain of the hero's action 
is well brought out by the tension given to each 
muscle, while the limp body of the dying lion 
forms an effective contrast. The elaboration of 
the modelling points to the Hellenist tc period as 
the date of this group. 

Heif-ht, ■;,'„ in. (5.2 cm.). Purchased til i'jt>;. From 
the Prospers Sarti Collection (ef. Sale Catalogue* 190ft, 
p. 17, No. 41, pi. \ II}. Said to have amif from Rome. 
Published by G. M. A. Rftchtel] in the Museum Bul- 
letin, April, 1910, pp. 96 97, fig. 2. Figured in K. 
Reinsert, Repertnirc, IV, pt^ft, No. 1. Oast s<»hd. 
The. Crusty, green patina ha* been partly removed. 
The richt h»n i>f Herakles is mivMng ami the lion's 
tail is broken in one- place. J he miiI.ih i> connder- 
ably encrusted in places. Ace. No. 09.a2t.aa, 
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131 STATUEOK AN EROS. He is springing forward, G&ttlj poised 
on the toes of his right foot. I he left arm is extended forward and ho'tls the 
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socket of a torch; the right is lowered and held obliquely from the body with 
fingers extended. He is nude and winded, tJu- feathers of the wings being 
indicated on iht* from side by incised lines. His hair is curly and short, 
except for one tuft which is gathered about the centre of the head and 
braided. The figure is mounted on a round, moulded base. 

This famous statue is one of the finest representations of Eros known. 

The artist has admirably succeeded in conveying the lightness and grace 
associated in our minds with rite conception of Eros, Ever] thing in the 
figure suggests rapid forward motion; hut this is attained without sacrificing 
the perfect balance of all parts, so that the impression made is at the same 
rime one of buoyancy and of restraint. I he childlike character of the figure 
is brought out in the lithe, rounded limbs and the smiting, happy face. 
Unfortunately the surface is much corroded in places, but the beauty of the 
modelling can be seen in the better preserved parrs - rhc front and left 
sides of the head and portions of rite arms and of the tight leg; and even 
on rhe hurk, where the corrosion is worst, the graceful outline of the figure 
can still be appreciated. 

The conception of a running Eros was apparently popular in Roman 
times, for there are a large number of examples of that period in more or less 
the same attitude as this statue (cf. S. Reinach, Repertoire, I, p. 444, 1 and 
5;II,p, 4^,2^444, l;p. 44;, 4^.446, 7 and 8^.447, 1, 3-8; III, p. 128, 
5; p. iz< h 1, 3,6; IV, p. 260, 7; p. * 6, » i,2,Sip. 262,2, 4; p. 263,1,6). But, 
though rite motive is similar, our statue is so superior to these figures both in 
spirit and in execution that there seems no doubt that it is of Greek not 
Roman workmanship. Indeed, the conception is characterise ic of t lie later 
Hellenistic time, that is, of the second or first century B.C., and it is to this 
period that our statue probably belong. The tu.iimenr of the hair in a 
series of separate curls laid closely on the scalp is reminiscent of the style 
of Lvsippos, The custom of braiding one tuft of hair became very popular 
in Roman times; but it occurs as early as the fifth century B.C. (cf. Arcba- 
ologiscbe Studien He in rich FSrunn dnrgebracht, 1893, pp. R8 ff., pi. "}; ;iiso 
A. Furiwiingler, Masterpieces, p. 310). 

The fact that Eros is represented in rapid motion carrying a torch, sug- 
gests the possibility dt.it he is conceived as running in a torclt-iaee, as has 
been sunnised in the case of similar figures finm Tunis u-f A. Merlin and I 
Poinssor, Monuments Pro*. XVII, 1909, pp. 52 54.' lor torch-racing in 
antiquity cf. Plato's Republic, p, 327; also the Classical Review, 180/y, p. 
230). bike the Hermaphrodite from Tunis, it is also possible that our Eros 

'Tins Trfercn^t [ owe t>> Professor V. 14. I arbtli. 
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originally served a practical purpose as a candelabrum, Since there is no 
connection in the case of our figure between the socket and the arm, ir in not 
likely that ir was used as a [amp, since the supply of oil would have been 
rather scant; but a real torch or candle could easily have been inserted in 
the socket. 

Height v.ith pedestal* 23 Co. in. ($8.9 tin). Height of figure, 20I in. (514 cm.)- 
Lent by J. E'icrnont Morgan, n>io, Said to have been found in a villa at Bns- 
Coreale at the mouth of the river Sat 110 (not the villa in vJiiih (he frrMaies in this 
Muveuin were found), and formerly exhibited in rite Victoria and Albert Museum 
in London. I'uhlisru d in the Catalogue of Ancient Greek Ait, Burlington Fine 
Arts Club, 1*^04, p. 23, No. 30, pis. I and XXIX; Cecil H. Smith, Catalogue of 
Bronzes in the Collection of J. Pierpont Morgan, No. 13, pp. Ill, 7, pig. VI, V]], 
and Burlington Magazine, July, 1903, p. 2^0; j. Foville, Le Musee, III, 1006, 
p J0|, hji- J4J C,. M. A, RJtchter], Museum Bulb tin, February, t«.io, p. 30; S. 
Reitiach, Repertoire, IV, p. 459, *< Cast hollow. The inside has been filled 
with Cement to Strengthen the bronze. The patina, where preserved intact, is 
smooth and bluish-green. There are no missing parts, but the surface is badly 
corroded in places, having been exposed to water. The eyes were inlaid with 
silver, which is still partly preserved. 

I32 EROS ASLEEP. He is represented as a little boy stretched out 
on a rock. lie lies on bis right side, resting his bead on his right arm and 
with rhe left arm banging loosely across his body. His legs are outstretched 
and parted. He is nude, winged, and has long, curly hair. The rock on 
which be lies is on an inclined plane and is mostly covered by a large piece 
of drapery which is twisted together at the upper end to serve as a pillow. 
The leathers of the wings me indicated by engraved lines. Illustrated, p. H9. 

The conception of a sleeping Eros was originated in the Hellenistic 
period and is characteristic of rhe more personal view of that deity 
prevalenr during late Greek and Roman times. Ir was a favorire device 
lor tombstones, for which a standing Eros leaning wearily on a torch was 
idso popular; but its use w;is not limited to this purpose (cl. A, Furtwanglcr, 
in Reseller's Lexikon, under Eros, § 1569, and Bullctttno dell* Institute, 
,s 77» PP- i- 1 If.; for similar marble figures cf. also S. Reinacb, Repertoire, 
I, ph. 643, 644, 644A, 64.4R, 701, 761 R). 

I he execution of our example is good. The complete relaxation of the 
child in wonderfully portrayed and the modelling, though not of the fini-M 
order, is both careful and spirited, belonging probably still to the Hellenistic 
period. It should be noted that — by what seems a curious inadvertence 
the left arm and both legs of the statuette are not represented as supported 
by anything. 
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1 t-ii:'i h, H} in. (21 cm.); height. 4, :, u in. (10.7 cm,), Purchased in ion. 
Formerly irv the t-icoioni full* cmm I'uMislud hj | L /empti, Miwci Kirche- 
ii.uii. in Romano Sodetatts Jesii Collegia, Acrea not if illustrata, (1763) vol. |], 
p. 8;> pi. XX; fttso hy ti. M. A. R{irfiter] in the Must-tim Bulk-rm, April, 1914, 
pp. 90*11, fifj. 3. Cast, hollow. The (.rusty, pn-i-ii patina, which c:tn still he an n 
on tbe rock and part ol Ems' hair, lias bn n removed fnnti the n.st of the surface. 
There is a break on the kit arm, just belmv the shuuhU-r, with a piece musing. 
I lu- bronze is :il*« > soituwii.it <.oin.di.-i1 in places. There are threii! rivet hotel on 
thrl^utt edgp of the rink, nf vihii h one appears to In- modern, Ace. No. 13,235.2. 



I3J, 134 PAIR OF ORNAMENTS FROM A COUCH, KACll IN 
THE FORM OF A MULE'S HEAD. The neck is turned to the left and to 
the rij;ht, respectively, and appears in relief; the head is bent sidewise and 
is modelled in the round. The lower edge of the neck is cut out semicir- 
cularly. hncire ling the head is an ivy wreath, and tin the neck is a capaii- 
son ornamented wiih the skin of an animal The eyes ate inlaid with silver; 
the irises were inserted separately and are missing. 

Ornaments of this type have been 
found in considerable numbers. They 
were used to decorate the upper front 
corners of the curved rests placed on 
couches of late Greek and early Imperial 
type (cf. C. L. Ransom, Studies in Aikunt 

Furniture, p. 32, pis, YIII-XYII; II B, 
Walters, Catalogue of Bronzes in the 

British Museum, Nos, 2561 ff. ; K. Per- 
111 ce, Archaolugischer Aroseiger, 19041 p. 
30, fig, 3< .1, They are referred to by 
Hyginus, labulae, 274, and by Juvenal, 
Satire XI, 97 as coronal i capita aselli. 
See also Mayor's Juvenal ad. loc., where 
there is .i discussion of the origin of these 
heads. 

Our examples are beautifully worked, 
the character of the aiiitn.it hcint, well 
brought out .oul .ill details eulefullv modelled. Tin y pinb.ihh hehui; 
still to the 1 lelli nislie period. 

Height of each, 3^ in. (S.<j cm.}. Purchased in IQll, FrOttl Asia Mimtr. 
Published by C M. A. Rfichtcr) in thp Museum Bulk tin. April, 1914. p- 94' 
fig, 6. Cat-t partly over a con. The crusty, preen patina h;is been largely 
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removed- The irises are missing (sec above); otherwise in excellent preservation. 
Ace. No*, 13.227.9 and 10. 



135 SMALL PLAQUE WITH THREE GOATS IN LOW RE- 
LIEF. In front is a gout lying on the ground and scratching its ear with 
one lund hoof; behind it another goat is clambering on some rocks to the 
left, apparently browsing on si treej and behind this one a third (foat is 
doing the .s.ittu ,it the right. 

The «-iitct of the composition is somewhat crowded and it is difficult 
at first sight to differentiate the three figures, as the 
height of the relief is the same in each ease, though 
they ,ire supposed to be in different plants. But the 
animals are well ehataetcrrzed t their postures being 
very lifelike and evidently studied from nature. Tin 
shaggy hair is successfully represented by small in- 
cised lines. The bronze sheet on which this relief 
is worked is very thin; it must have served to deco- 
rate some object , as can be seen by the small *J5 
rivet -hole near the edge. The date is uncertain; probably late Greek. 

Height, $\ in. (*,2 cm. I. Width, 3 in. (7.2 cm,)* Purchased in looy. From 
Thebes. Described hv ii. M. A. Rjtchtetj in the Museum Hidktin, April, irjio. 
p. tyN. I he relief is repousse and tooled. I hi misty, (*rnn patina ha* he-ell 
partly removed. The relief is broken in several pieces which have been reat- 
tached. 1 he sin fare is considerably entrusted in places. Ace. No. O9.221.z4. 




ITAUOTE AND ETRUSCAN 

I he statuettes here classed together are all of more or less crude work- 
manship and have no artistic value. They ate interesting, however, from 
an archaeological point of viov, as they probably represent the common 
votive offerings of the poorer clashes, who naturally had ro have their 
present! cheap. Occasionally they ale of ,d>n..tm.illi l « li-n-_.ii< -d pioportion*, 
a circumstance which lias been explained hv the fact that thci rcpiesrnt a 
compromise between the original vow, when a statuette of large size was 
proimt-tdj and the later carrying out of it, when the question of economy 
became a matter lor consideration (cf. J- Maltha, l**Ait C-rrusque, p. 50^ f). 
Such statuettes have been lotmd in great quantities in Italy, especially in 
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I rruria, Out examples, though individually of unknown provenance, were 
purchased together as a collection made in Italy (Florence) .md were there- 
fore |im ■-! 1 1 1 1 . ! I . I \ found in that country. 

I he rough execution of most ot those figures often makes it impossible 
to assign a lU-tinite d.ne 10 them. Mihtuvim", the same type sometimes 
appears to have been in use Tor a long time, beginning; perhaps in the archaic: 
period* hut eon tinning down to Roman Impend times; nor was such uni- 
formity unnatural when we consider both the conservatism of religious ens- 
toms and tin.- l.nL of aitisiic impiialion in those Strata of Italian civili/,i- 
tion which remained untouched by Greek influence. 

145 MALE STATUETTE, standing with his weight on both le^s 
and both amis lowered* Tht- execution is very primitive and recalls the 
early figunnei found at Olympia {A. 1 uiiwiuiuh 1, 
1 M; mpia, I\ , I )ie Bron/.eti, p|. XV f.), ^^L±i 

For <nmil:n statu cites Found Ofl the Viminal, 
Rome, cf. G, Pinza, Monument! amichi, XV, p. f>Qz 3 
pi. XVI, i-io, 1-, 13, 15. 

Height, z\ in (5,7 cm.}, Purchased in ifio/>. Un- 
published. Cast solid. Crusty, green patina. Acc- 
No, G.R. iQi, 

I46 MALE STATU ETTTEj similar to the pre- 
ceding. 

Height, 2)% in. (5/1 em.), Purchased in 1896. Un- 
[HtNishfci. Cast solid. Crusty, grt-iti patina. Ace. 
Ni». G.R. :Ov 

MS 
147 MALE (?) STATUETTE, similar to No. r 45, except that die 
arms are held farther away from the body. 

Height., %l in. (5.3 em.). Purchased in 1S90. Unpublished. Cast solid. 
Crusty, green patina. The right foot ;md the left leg from above the knee are 

missing* Ace. No. G.R. ati, 




I48 STATUETTE, siinilai to the preceding, but appaieiitlj female, 
lie Low each foot is a tang for insertion in a base. 

Height, tjtn. 14.7 cm.). Purchased in 1896. Unpublished. Cast solid. 
I he crusty, green patina has been mostly removed. Ace. No. G.R. 20S. 
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149 STATUETTE, similar to No. 147, but, like No. 148, apparently 
female, lielow each foot is a tanj: for insertion in .1 base. 

H right, 1 J in. (4.7 cm.). Purchased in iS</i. Unpublished. Cabt solid. 
Thc crusty, green patina has kui partly removed. Ace. No. G.R. 203, 

150 MALE STATUETTE, of the same primitive type as the above 
(No*, 14s ff-)» ,!lJf with right arm raited and the left extended forward. 
B«low each foot is :i rang for insertion in a base. 

Height, zl in. (6-6 cm. J. Purchased in 1896, Unpublished. Cast solid. 
Crusty, green patina. Alc. No. G-R. zi$. 
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151 STATUETTE OF A FEMALE FIGURE. She stands erect 
with feet close together, the rinlit arm extended, the left holding u fold of lu-r 
drapery. She wears a pointed cap and a Ions chiton decorated with dots. 
Below the feet is a tang for insertion in a base. Very crude execution, 
probably archaic Etruscan. 

Statuettes of this type have been found in Italy in considerable numbers J 
some near the ill.u k Stone on the Roman Forum (Non/n degli Seavi, 1899, 
fig- 1* Si P- 'S 8 aml passim; cf. also A. de Kidder, Le* tiron/es antttpirs du 
Louvre, I, Nos. 124 ft, pi. 22, 235, and the other references there cited). 
The attitude is similar to that of the Akropolis maidens. 

Height, z\ in. {6-3 Cm-), Purchased in 1S90. Unpublished. Cast solid. 
Smooth, green patina^ Part ui the tan p. is mining. Ace, No. CR. 20J. 
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152 STATUETTE OF A FEMALE FIGt RrvsimilartQ the preced- 
ing, except that the chiton is undecorated and the nipples of the breasts 

jiiJ the navel are indicated hi incisions. She .stands on .1 small circular 
base. Very crude execution. 

Height, i\l in. (7,5 triii. K Purchased in 1-896, UnpuMislu -J. Cast solid. 
The smooth* green patina has been partly removal. Ace, No. (i,R. tzj, 

153 STATUETTE < ff HERACLES. He stands with his weight on 

both" legs .nid Ins hit ley; put forward, [lis right arm is raised and wields 
the club; the left is extended and probably held the bow (now missing J. 
He is nude and beardless, with short hair, and he carries the lion's s.kin over 
his left arm, \ cry crude execution. Illustrated) p 0.7. 

Statuettes of Hit. 1 Lies in advancing attitude, wielding the club and 
holding the bow, have been found in nrvat numbers (ef. S. Ruinach, Reper- 
toire, 11, pis, 202 ff.; Ill, 67 ff.; IV, 1 j8 ff j. The type goes back to archaic 
Gicek ait (of. A, Fun.wiiiijjir, Roseher's Lexikon, Herakles, I 2141 ff. 
For a theory of its Phoenician origin [refuted by Furtwangler], cf. C. Fricde- 
nchsjtjc rathe und Bron/en im Alt en Museum, pp. 443 ff.j; but in later times 
down to the Imperial period, it becomes especially frequent in Central Italy, 
where Herakles seems to have been regarded as a beneficent hero (cf. A. 
Furtwingler, Rosdier's Lexikon, Herakles, § 2154 f.), The workmanship 
in the majority of examples is so course that it is difficult to decide whether 
they are Etruscan 01 Roman, or to assign a date to them. 

Height, 41^ in, (10.4 cm.). Purchased in iKi/i. Unpublished. Cast solid. 
Crusty, given patina. Thc j left hand and the arrrihnrt it held are missing. Ace. 
Nn, C,R. 270. 

154 STATUETTE OF HERAKLES, similar to the preceding. 

Crude execution. 

Height* 4r*-in, (11.3 cm.), Purchased in i&o6. Unpublished, Cast solid. 
The preen patina has been mostly removed. Of tht' attributes only the p.-irts 
actually jcr;isped in the hand!; are preserved. Ace. No. G,R. 2^i- 

155 STATUETTE OF HERAKLES, similar to No. 1 S j. Crud* 
execution. 

Height, 4 1 in. {12, em.). Purchased in 1896, Unpublished. Cast solid. 
The patina has been removed. Most of the club and the left fore arm with rhe 
lion's skin and the attribute held in the hand are missing. Ace. No. G.R. 289. 
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I$6 STATUETTE OF HERAKLES, similar k, No, i>3- Crude 



execution 



H t-ifjh t, 3^,111. (s.s t'm. p. Purchased in 1896. Unpublished. Cast solid 
The crustr, pifin patina has been mostly rtmovtd. The ripht foot is missing and 
of the attributes only the parts actually grasped in the hands are preserved. 

Ace. N11, t;.k. 2< f i. 



157 STATUETTE OK HERAKLES, simitar to No. 153, Crude 
execution. 

Height, 2]l : in. (7.5 mu. Purchased in 1896, Unpublished, I'asr solid. 
Smooth, greenish piitina, removed in places. OF the attributes only the parts 
actually grasped in the hands are preserved. Ace. No. G.R. zy). 

1 58 S I ATI I. H E OF HERAKLES, similar to No. 1 ^>, except that 

he wears a fillet and has a limn-like projection ovei tin luow (probably ah 
Ornament of the fillet j. Mediocre execution. 

For similar hoi n-like ornaments on statuettes of this type cf. E. Bnb- 
elon et J.-A. BlaticJiet, Bronzes antique* de la Bihliothtque Narionale, 

Heij^ht, j| in. (9.*$ cm. I. Purchased in i8g& Unpublished, Ca.st solid, 
Green patina with brownish patches, Onh parts "I the elufe and the bow are 
preserved, Ace. No, G.R. 250. 

1 59 STATUETTE OF I IKRAKLKS, similar to No. 133, except that 
)u holds a round object (apple:) in his left hand instead of a bow. The 
ruiir is indicated by ;■ stippled surface. Mediocre execution, 

Height, 4.3 in. (io.s cm.). Purchased in 1896. Unpubhshid. Cast solid. 

Smooth, olive-fireen patina. The chih lit: Id in tht. rinht hand i> missing. Ac*. - 
No. CM. 183. 

160 STATUETTE OF HERAKLES, similar to No. 153, except that 
the position of die lens is reversed and th.it be wears a hlU-t. He stands on a 
round base. Crude execution, 

I (eight, 5 ] I, in. < 14,4 em;). Purchased in 1W90. Unpn (dished. The statuette 
is cast solid* tru hase hollow. The crttSty, green patina has been partly re- 
moved. Must of the lion's skirl and the bow in the left hand are missing. Ace. 

No. CR, 2S1. 
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161 STATUETTE OF HERAKEES, similar to No. 153, except that 
lu- wean the lion's skin over the head and the left arm, with the paws lied 
on his chest. The work is more careful than in the other examples. 
Illustrated, p. 97. 

Height, 4,'p in- (10,3 cm..), Purchased in 1 896. Unpublished. Cast solid. 
"I he datk green putina has been removed in places. Of the cluh only the pan 
aitu.iHi grasped in the hand in preserved. Ace. Nu. (i.K, 510. 

162 STATUETTE OF HERAKLES, similar to No. 153- except that 
the weight is chiefly on the left leg and the right leg slightly drawn back, 
and the lion's skin is wound round the left shoulder and forearm. Crude 
execution. Illustrated, p. 97. 

Height, $i in. (ft.j cm.). Purchased in 1K1/1, republished Cast solid. 
Crusty, green patina* partly removed. Part of tlu lijjju Foot, the left foot and 
ankle, and most <>f the club and the biw art* missing. The fate is much worn. 
Ace. Nt». (j.lt. 2i*>, 



163 STATUETTE OF A FIGHTING WARRIOR (Ares?), He 
is striding forward with the left leg advanced. His right arm is raised and 
is brandishing a spear; the left is lowered and prob- 
ably held a shield (now lost). He wears a crested 
helmet with incised patterns and with cheek-pieces 
turned up, a cuirass with a row of flaps below, and 
greaves decorated with incised spirals along the edges. 
On the feel ate tangs fur insertion in a base. 

Statuettes of this type of more or less crude exe- 
cution and sometimes of very elongated proportions 
have been found in great numbers in Italy, espe- 
cially in Etruria (ef. J. Martha, L'Art etruaque, p. 
502; A. de Riddcr, Les Bronzes antiques du Louvre, 
Nos. 27S ff., pi. 25, 279 2N1; S, Rcinach, Repertoire, 
II, p. t8$ t t; tS6, 5 ff.; HI, p. 244, 5, 7; IV 7 , pp. 102, 5; 
toj, 5 fy- It is doubtful Whether they represent Ares 
or simply a warrior (cf> A, Furtwiingler, Roscher's 
l.t-xikon, Ares, p. 491 [gjj. 
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Total height (with tangs), t'\l in. 07 cm.)- Puivhnsrd in ini/ 1 - Unpub- 
lished. Cast solid. Blue-green patina with extensive brown patches. The 
shield, which we knmv from the other examples was carried in the left hand, is 
missing. On one side of the helmet is a large hole. Ace. No. G,R. 292. 
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164 STATUETTE OF A FIGHTING WARRIOR, similar td the 
preceding, except that the cuirass has shoulder-flaps and two rows of Bounces 
below. There are no incised patterns on the oiiiaiiieui. The left foot is 
embedded in .1 circular leaden base. Crude workmanship. 

Height* wttb base* 8 w, (ao.j cov). Purchased Wi !*</., Unpublished. C;ist 
solid. Green patina with extensive brown patches. The ri^ht arm, the left fore- 
-11 in, and tht right foot and ankle are musing* Ace, No. G.R. 2.ss. 

165 STATUETTE OK A HUNTING WARRIOR, similar to No. 

163, except that the cuirass has shouldei -flaps, marked by incisions, and 
two rows of flounces betow. The cuirass and the helmet arv decorated 
with incised and punctured lines. Crude workmanship. 

I [eightt 6 i'i. in. U6.| cnn). Purchased in i*oo- Unpublished. Cftit solid. 
The green patina ftaa been mostly removed. Both arms fimri below the shoulders 
and both Lcgifrom below the knees are missing; also parts of the crest. Ace. Nn 
G.R. 166. 

166 STATUETTE OK A MGHTTNG WARRIOR, sinttls* to No. 

163, except thiiL ihe cuttass has> shoulder-flaps, marked by incisions, and 
two rows of flounces below. The cuirass is deco- 
rated with incised and punctured lines. The right 
hand is pierced for the insertion of the spear, which, 
however, is missing. Crude workmanship. 

Height. 6 i in. (l6.| cm-). Purchased in 1S90. Un- 
published- Cast solid. Rough, green patina. The left 
aim from below the shoulder* both k*K s from below the 
knees, and the crest are missing Act. No. G.R. 287, 



167 STATUETTE OK A FIGHTING WAR- 
RIOR, of rlie same type as No. t6j, except that the 
right arm is lowered instead of rinsed and there is no 
indication of anv armor except the helmet. In the 
right hand is a hole for the insertion of the spear 
(now musing). On the feet are tangs for insertion in 
a leaden base, part of which is still preserved* The 
execution is Vert crude, the features being marked by 
simple incisions. 

Height (without base)* 34 in. (^.6 cm*)* Pureha«ed in 1K90. Unpublished. 
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( ^i solid* Greenish-black patina. Tin left forearm is missing. Ace, No. G.R. 
366, 

168 STATUETTE OF A FIGHTING WARRIOR, similar to the 
preceding and t>f the same extremely crude workmanship, Incised tines 
are used to mark the features, the nipples of the breasts, and the navel. 
The tight hand Was pierced for the insertion of the spear. 

Height* 2 J in. (6*3 cm.)< Purchased in 1K96. UnpuMMii-d. Cast snhd* 
BUckifh patina. Both legs from abuve \hv knees ate unsmi^j al*«p part of the 
right hand. Ace Nu, G.R. 236, 



169 STATUETTE OF A FIGHTING WARRIOR, similar tci No. 
167 and of the same ejttremely crude work many hip- Incised lines are u^cd 
to indicate the nippfetofthi breasts and the navel. 

Hciphr, zlin* (0,7 cm.). Purchased in 1896. Unpublished. Cast *o!u1. 
Dark green patina. The head, the greater part of both arms, and both feet arc 
missing. Ace. No. G. R, 24^ 

170 STATUETTE OF A MALE FIGURE (Priest ?). lie stands 
with his weight chiefly on his ri K lit leg and the left slightly bent. His 
right arm is extended and probably held a patera; 

the left is bent at the elbow and holds what appears 
to b* a small box (pyxis). He wears a radiated head- 
dress and a mantle which leaves the right arm and 
breast uncovered. Crude workmanship, probably 
late Etruscan. 

Statuettes of this type have been found in great 
numbers. Their identity has been a matter of much 
discussion, the radiated head-dress having given rise 

to many theories. The chief identifications are 

Helios (cf- E. Gerhard, Gesammeke akademische 

Abhandlungen* l866» h pL XXV, 5); an Italic 

divinity (cf. A. de Lottgpefier* Notice de bronzes 

do LoUVre, Nos. 32 ft.)} Asklepios Uf F. WicNehr, 

Arch'aologi&che Beitrage, II, pp. sj fob Bacchus u-f. E. Babclon ct J.-A. 
Hianchet, Bronzes antiques de la Hibtiotheque Nationals Nos* 371 tf . 1 ; a 
man sacrificing (c£ C Friedcrichs, Giriithe und Bronzen im Alten Mu- 
seum, No*. 20S3 if); a priest (?) 1 ct- H. B. Walters, Catalogue of Bronzes 
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in the British Museum, No*. 689 IT,); and alar or genius (cf, E, vmi Sttcken, 
Bromun tin k. k. Mun/.-umt Antiken-Cabinetes /u Wien, pi. XXXVI* iwk 
1 ami p, K5; S. EUtnach, Repertoire, II, pp. 501 flf.; A. d« Rubier, U« 
Bronzes antiques du Louvre, Nos. 307 ffj. Of these interpretations the 
most Convincing is that of 2 priest (or nun} performing a sacrifice. The 
patera, which is almost invariably found in the ripht hand in the hetter 
preserved example!, suggests the pouring; of b libation, and the radiated 
head-dress is not unlike the wreaths worn by tin- Roman priests at sacri- 
fices (ef. e.g. the reliefs of the Ara Pact*, E. Strong, Roman Sculpture, 
pis. \ 111, 1\. Compare also No. 27010 this collection). We know that 
bronze statues in the attitude of prayer or sacrifice were dedicated to 
the gods as thank-offerings. (c(, Fausanias, V, 25, 5 and X, 18, 5); it is probu* 
hie that these litrle figures were made to serve a similar purpose. 

1 hough a large number of these statuettes art known Co have come from 
i 1 : i.ii.i, they ha\e also been found on the Rhine and in other parts of the 
Roman empire. Their execution is mostly so crude that it is difficult tn 
assign them to a definite period - 

Htipht. 4 j in, (11.5 em,). t'urrhasrd in 1896. Unpublished. Cast solid. 
Crusty, preen patina. Both Feet ami the object probably held in the right h;md 
art missing, Arc No, G.R, 2^4. 

171 STATUETTE OF A MALE FIGURE (Priest?), similar to the 
preceding. \ ery crude workmanship. 

Height, ji in (H.2 em.). Purchased in 1 896. Unpublished. Case solid. 
The crusty, green patina has been mostly removed, The riyht arm from be- 
low the shoithbr and the- luu-vr part of the left leg pre missing. Ace. No. 

(i.R. 126. 

172 STATUETTE OF A MALE FIGURE fl'rieM?.!, similar to No. 
170, except that the position is reversed, the weight brine, chieflv on the 
left leg ivith the right slightly drawn back, and that the mantle covers 
only the lower part of the body and the left shoulder. Crude work- 
manship. Illustrated, p. lcz. 

Height, 4! in. 111.4 cm,). Purchased in 1896, L'npubh^ht d. Cstti *<>hd. 
Crusty-, (jiecn putinu. The iitiht forearm is missing. Ace. Nu. ti.k, H68, 

173 STATUETTE OE A MALE FIGURE, similar in attitude- to 
No- 170, exctpt that both hands are held open and contain no attributes, 
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though it is possible thai these have been lost. On the ri^ht foot is a rang 
for insertion in a base. Crude execution. 

Height, 4i n ,, in, ho. 6 cm. ). Purchased in t8g& Unpublished. Cast solid. 
Smooth, dark grtfii pitting. Thr l< tr font is missing. Ate No. G.R, 276, 
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174 STATUETTE OF A MALE FIGURE (Prfettf), similar to the 
preceding, except that the mantle is pullet! over the he fid like a hood. Both 
hands are held open, but may have contained attributes which h:ivc been 
lost. Crude execution. 

Height, i in. (7.6 cm, 1. Purchased in i*</>, Unpublished. Cast solid. 
I In- uiivii, ^rei'ii patina h;is In-eu mostly nmuvid. The tower part of the right 
kg and rhi' left foot are missing Act. No. CR, 255, 



175 STATUETTE OF A MALE (?) FIGURE, similar to No. 172, 
except that he wears shots and a chiton, as well as a himution, anil rhe U-ft 
bund does not aecm to have held a pyxis. On the left foot is a tan*; I01 
insertion in a hasc Crude execution. 

Height, 3* in. (K.6 cm,). Purch:i£*d in iKi/>. Unpublished. Cast solid. 
Smooth, preen patina. The right foot ami part of thr left hand arc missing. The 
body is bent back. Ace. No. (J.R. 237. 
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176 STATUETTE OF A M M A. FIGU RE, of the same type as No. 

175. I lit- leer are joined In .1 Mil.tll ledgi In hnv v\huh is <i tang for insertion 
in a base. Crude execution. 

Height. 3/* in, {S.7 tm. 1. Purchased in t&grfi. Unpuhftebed. Cast solid. 

Crusty, green p.itin.i. /Vl\ No. (!.l<. 25;. 



177 ST\rn:nr,oF A FEMALE FIGURE. She stands with lu-r 
weight on hotli tegs, the right arm extended and holding a patera, tin left 
InwLK'il and tmiihW 111 ber drapery, She wears a 
chiton, a hhrurton, unci a dindeni. The hack is 
fiat and entirely tin worked. A tang below both 
feet served for insertion in a base, Crude execution, 
probably lute Etruscan. 

Statuettes of this type have been found in great 
n Limners in Eiiuiia and other parts of the Roman 
empire. They appear to be the female eounter- 
p:irrs to the statuettes of priests (r), described above 
(cf. jSos. 170 ff.L Like them they have been vari- 
ously interpreted, the chief identifications suggested 
being junu I.E. Gerhard, Gesarrtmehc akadcniische 
A b band Ion gen, 1, pp. ^ j 7, 370, pi. $6, fig. $3 
E. H.ihelon ( t J. -A. Blnnchet, Bronzes antiques de la 
Bihhotheque Nationals, No, 41; A. de Kidder, Lea Bronzes antiques du 
Musee du Louvre, Nns. 514 ff., pL *8, 3 16) j Hvgieia {V. Wieselei, Aichaolo- 
gische Beitrage, II, pp. 35 (f.); and a priestess ( f) (cf. C. Fricderichs, Gerathe 
und Bronzen im Altun Museum, Nos. 2 too ff; FL B. Walters, Catalogue of 
Bronzes in the Hritish Museum, No. 693), In some cases icf, Nos, iKo- 
iKa) the type approaches that of Juno as known through BOme Statues Icf, 
J, Overbcck, ECunstmythologte, Atlas, pi. X, 35); hut though the patera in a 
not uncommon attribute of this goddess (cf. W. H. Rose/her* Roscher's 
Le\ikun, under Hera, § atja), the pyxis which ilu>e sr;irucs hold in their 
hands is not elsewhere found, so that even in these cases the identification 
as a woman or priestess sacrificing seems to he more probable. 

Miight, ^1 in. (13.3 cm. 1. Purchased in iKij6, Unpublished. Cast M«tid. 
Crusty, green patina. Ace. Nu. CJ.R. 277. 
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178 STATUETTE OF A FEMALE FIGURE, similar to the preced- 
ing. Crude execution. 
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Hci^hti, jjliN. (<>-4- £«**)■ Purchased in i *>>«.. U»publish< d 
Smooths green patina. Act. Nu. G.R. 243. 



Cast solid. 



179 STATUHTTE OF A FEMALE FIGURE, stouter to No. 177, 
except that the left hand protrudes from the drapery. No tang. Crude 
execution. 

Height! 3 in. (7*6 cm.). Purchased in 1896. Unpublished. Cast solid. 
Kmnnth. dark green patina. Ace. No. G.R. 222. 

180 STATUETTE OF A FEMALE FIGURE. She stands looking 
to the right, with her weight chiefly on her left leg and the right slightly 
drawn bnek, The Fifth r arm is extended and holds 

a patera. The- left is bent sharply at the elbow and 
holds a pyxis. She wears a long, girt chiton, and a 
hn nation which covers the lower part of the body and 
the left shoulder; also a diadem. Execution fair. 

In general type this resembli-s the crude figures 
just described (No*, 177 ff.L Like them it prob- 
ably represents a priestess (see discussion under 
No. 177}. 

Height, 3 J in, (8.€ cin.h Purchased in 1896. Un- 
published. Cast solid I he green patina baa been largely 

Pttnovtd. The lijdit arm seems to have been bent. Ace 

Nn. G.IL 274. 

1 Ho 

181 STATUE! I E OF A FEMALE FIGURE, similar to the preced- 
ing, except that the mantle is pulled over the head reserve as a hood. Under- 
neath is a tang for insertion in a base. Fair execution. 

Height* 4^0 in- (io.^ cm.). Purchased in 1 896. Unpublished, Cast solid. 
Crusty, green patina. The right aim from below the shoulder is missing. Ace, 
No. <LR. 262. 




182 STATUETTE OF A FEMALE FIGURE, similar to No. iso, 

except that the diadem is of radiated form. Below i^ a tang for insertion in 
,. base 

Height, 2jiin. (6.8 ctn.). Purchased in 1 896. Unpu Wished- Cast solid, 
I he crusty, green patina has been mostly removed. '1 he patina is chipped. Ace. 
No. G.R. 225. 
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ITALIOTE AND ETRUSCAN 
183 MALE STATUETTE, lie standi with In* weight on both feet 

.uiJ both ;nms bent sh.uplv .11 the * Ihmv and extended foivtatd. The left 
hand is lultl opcn t the ti^ln is clenched and probably held some object, 
He vi l.i is a hmi.irinii which covers his left shouldct and the lower part uf 
Ms body, and he has short, straight hair. Crude workmanship. 

Statuettes of this general type have been found in great number* in 
h.ih ut- e.g. A. dc Rubin, l.t's limnaei antiques du Musee *lu Louvre, 
Nns, ;*/ j ff, t pi. $6, syj). In the absence of definite evidence it is best to 
explain them as votive figures placed in sanctuaries aKoficrings, 

Height, 2J,| iu, 17.1 rm.). Purcba&ed in 1S96. Unpublished. Cast snlkl. 
Smooth, greenish blink patina. I he »Kfect which was probably hi-Kl in the right 
h.nnl is missing. Ace. No. CR. 855, 




IK", 





184 MALE STATUETTE, similar to the preceding,, except rh.it the 
aims are extended sidewise instead of forw aid. On each foot is a tin^ for 
insertion in a leaden bast, part of which is still preserved. Crude execution. 

Height,, il in. (7.5 cm.). Purchased in [896. Unpublished. Cast snlid. 
Black patina. The object which was probably held to the tight hand is missing. 
Ace. No. G.R. 2 is. 



185 MAKE STATUETTE. He stands with bis weight on both legs 
and his. arms bent shatplj 7 at the elbow and extended forward with hands 
held open. 1 [is hail is shoi t and straight. He wears a hi mat ion winch is 
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draped loosely ovei the lowi-r part of his hodr with the end* slung round 
his left arm. The edges arc decorated with punched circles. He standi 
an a rectangular plaque. The execution is Fair. 

Height, 3,',, in rs i cm. j- Purchased in ik</i. Unpublished, Cast solid. 
Smooth* dark ftieen pari mi- Ace, No- G-R, 12, 

1^6 MAIL STATUETTE, Me standi in an easy attitude with hit 
weight chiefly on his left leg. Hoih arms are hem sh.nph ai the elliow and 
extended with hands held open. He wears a chiton and a hi mat ion which 
covers his left shoulder and the lower part of his hod} ; also laced shoes. 
The edges of the chiton and the himation nre decorated with hatched tines. 
His hair is long and is rolled up at the hack under a fillet. On each foot is a 
tang for insertion in a base. The execution in fair. Illustrated, p, io$. 

I h ijilu, 4! in, (10.5 cttu} ( Purchased in 1K0/1. Unpuhlishrd. (_'at.t soluL 
&murith, fiak grti n p;itin;i- Act-. No. ti.K. iCi •/. 

187 MALE STATUETTE, similar to the 
preceding, except that he wears no chiton and the 
mantle has dropped down from tin left shoulder j 
there is also no indication of shoes, and tin hair is 
short and straight- (Jo rhe hft foot is a tang for 
insertion in a base. Crude execution. 

Height, 3 t -|-i in. (*.t cm.) Purchased in 1^06, 
Unpubfifiired- Cast solid. Ttte smooth, green patina 
has hern removed in places. The right $rot is miss- 
»n^. Aec. No. Ci.ll. 251. 

188 MALE STATUETTE, similar to the 
preceding, except that the right arm in hi- Id some- 
what higher. On each foot is a tang for insertion 187 
in a base. Crude execution. 

Height, 1 /fl in. (n,7 cm.)* Purchased in i^A Unpublished. Cast s«>lid. 
The patina has been almost entirely removed, Hmh hands are mis-sinR. Ace. 
No. Ci.R. 24a. 

1B9 MALE STATUETTE. He stands with feet close together and 
hoth arms extended sidevvise. In his right hand he holds a patera or a disk; 

lot* 
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tlic left is apparent!) held open. He is nude ami wears i conical cup. 

IV low iln- tiri is -i i.ing i'tn insertion in :■ base. Coarse 

execution. 

Height, ii in. (X,<t em.)- r\irenased in isgo. Unpub- 
lished. Cast sofid. "The surface in covered a Ininst < ntio h with 
a brownish irterusratinn. Ace, No. G.R. 250. 



190 MAI I STATUETTE. Hi- stands with his 
weight chiefly on liin ti^ht leg. Him ri^ht arm is bent 
sharply at the dhow ; he holds a patera in the light 
h.md, the left is placet! on his hip. He wears a hima- 
tion round the lower part of his body and Laced shoes. 
On each foot is a tann for inset lion 111 a base. The 
execution is fair. 




lUiuhu 3] in. {S.5 L-m,), I'hk h.**;i M in 



Unpublished. Cast solid. 
No. G.R. 171. 



Tustv, cnin patina. 



Act-, 



U?l MALE STATl ETTE. fie stands with 
his feet close together, the ri^ht hand lowered and 
grasping a round object, the left placed on the hip 
and holding a long leal (}). He is mule and has 
short, straight hair. lielnw the Feet i* a tan*; for 
insertion in a base. Coarse execution; the features 
are very roughly indicated. 

Height, z\l in. (6.$ cm.). Purchased in 1S96. Cast 
Hi'tid. Smooth, green patina. The surface ts> somewhat 

eurrndi'd. An. Ku. G. li. 229. 

192 MALE STATUETTE, similar to the pre- 
ceding, except that he holds nothing in his Jefr hand 
and the object in his right hand appears to be a 
patera. Helow the feet is a tang fen insertion in a base. 

Very coarse execution. 

Height, 2/,; in. {5.8 cm.). Purchased in 1896, 
UnpuhlUhed. Casr htplid. Smooth, green paring. Surface 
somewhat corroded. Ace. Kt>. Ci.R. 1S6. 
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193 STATUETTE OF A YOUTH. He k sm&wg forward with the 

li It leg advanced. Hoth anus ;ire 1 \u nd< d suit wise with hands held open. 
I It is ijutte nude, and ch« nipples of the breasts and the navel art! represented 
by incisions. Very crude execution. 





if>1 1^4 195 

Height, 3 J in, (8.2 cm.). Purchased in 1 896. Unpublished, Cast solid. 
Greet) |».itin;i, rt- moved in jiljcts \>\ sLiapm^. No parts muring. Ave. No, C-R. 
244. 

193 A STATUETTE OF A YOUTH. He stands with his weight 

on both legs* the left advanced, lioth arms are a little extended, the 
li^hr held open, the left clenched. He is nude, and h;is short h;in. 
The feet are joined by a small ledge below which is a tan^ for insertion 
in a base, dude execution. 

Height, 4,", i». (u cm.). Gift of Garrett C Ftcr, $907, Unpublished. 
Cast solid. Snuiijch, £rei.n patina. Ate- Nu- 07-Z52- 

194 STATUETTE OF A HALE FIGURE. He stands with his 

weight clnelh mi his rii4ht teg. 'I In light .urn is a little c\temUd and holds 
a round object; the left is lowered and grttSfil a sickle (:). If* is node and 
h:is short hair. The nipples of the breast* and tin navel ;m> indicated bv 
incisions. Very crude execution. 

Height, 3 h in. (S.6 cut. I. Purchased in l^^i; Unpublished. Cast solid. 
Smooth, preen patina, partly removed. Ace, No. G.R. 275. 
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195 STATU); I IT (>r A YOUTH. He stands with his weight on hi.s 
m^j Ik K g ;uh! his Left advanced. Moth arms are lowered .mil hi ought fee the 

from. IK is iilh.Il- and has hin^ hair falling Btraighl to 1 he iiuL. Very 

crude execution, 

Height, jiin, (N.o cm,). Purchased in 1896. UnpithlishuL Cast solid. 
The green patina hiis been partly removed. The Jt-ft 
foot .mil pieces uf th< right lingers :ire misting. The 

|mvi r putt of the right hg has Imn hint mil <l sli.ipr. 
The Surface of flu face is much worn. Ace. No. G.R. 



196 STATUE'ITE OF A FEMALE FIGURE. 
She stands with her weight chiefly on her. right leg* 
The right arm is a link* extended and holds a round 
object; the left is lowered and grasps a sickle (?)- 
She wears a long chiton. For the attitude and 
attributes compare No. 194. Very crude execution. 

Height, 3^ in. {S.7 cm.}. Purchased in 1896. 
Unpuhli^hi J. Cast solid. Smooth, green patina with 
hroivn pjU'hes. 1 he left for>t i^ missing. Are. Nn. 

GM. 217. 



197 STATUETTE OF A FEMALE FIGURE 

She stands with her weight chief] v on her right leg 
and the Left slightly advanced. The right arm is 
extended and probably held some object; the left tl 
lowered and apparently holds a fold of the drapery. 
She wears a long, sleeved chiton, the folds of which arc 
indicated by incisions. Very erode execution. 

Height, 3,1^ in. (mm cm.). Purchased in iSi|6. Un- 
published* Casr solid. The green patina has been partly 
removed. The right hand is missing. Ace. No. CI. R. 247. 
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STATUES, STATUETTES, AND RKI.IKI-S 



ROMAN PERIOD 

END OF FIRST CENTURY B.C. TO THIRD CI-NTURY A.D. 
[Materia] arran^d according to subject;.) 



ZEUS 



/ms 200 STATUETTE OF ZEUS, seated- His left hand is raised and 

holds the sceptre; in his tight is the thunderbolt. He wears a hirnation 
which covers the lower part of his body and is 
brought up behind with one end doubled and laid, 
over tin' Uf V shoulder. On his feet art sandals. 
He has thick hair and beard* similar in treat mem 
to that oftheOtricoli Zeus. 

This is one of the best extant bronze statu- 
ettes of seated Zeus. It i$ of Roman execution, 
but must have been made by an artist thor- 
oughly imbued with the Greek spirit. The type 
is one which was created in the fourth century 
B.C. as a modification of the Olympian /.ens of 
Pheidias, from which it differs in the forward in- 
clination of the head, the manner of grasping the 
sceptre, the arrangement of the mantle, the type 
of the face, and the treatment of the hair and 
beard, all innovations which take away from 
the quiet dignity of the fifth-century composition, but are more in coit- 
IniuiiM with the taste of the later time. It is to this fourth -century 
conception thai must of the numerous representations of seated Zeus in 
Roman times go back. 

For bronze statuettes of the same type c f . two in the Bibliotheque Nat- 
ionale f E. Babelon et J.-A. Blanche^ Catalogue des Bronzes antiques, Nos. 
17 and iM T one in Naples (i Hum rated in Anrichira di Ereotano, vol. VI, pi 
H7 >, one in \ ienna (E. von Sucken, Die ant t ken Bronzen des kgl. Milnz-und 
Antiken-Cabtnetes No. 540 a; illustrated in J. Overheek, Kunstmvthologie, 
I, p. 1 22, Jig. 11), one in the Sammlung Arndt in Munich (Fiihier dti S;imrn- 
lunjz; Arndt, p, 24), onein the Antiquarium of the Berlin Museum (Aus dem 
Berliner Museum, R. Kekiile von Stradonitz dargebracht, 1909, pi. VI I) 3 
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one in the tic L'lcr*i Collection in Maris (A. de Kidder, Collection de C'k-Hi, /fcus 
III, pi. 3 ft, No. 215), one in the Sormce Collection (A. Furtwangter, 
Catalo^m, Ntt. H7, pi. W\[\ '), ;nul one in the Museum of Fine Ans 
Boston (cf. 1 . Rithinson, Annual Report, 1898, p. 33, Ma. 3M. Compart 
also a simitar one in the British Museum (II. 11, Walters, Catalogue of 
Dronzes, No. 909), where, however, the scheme is reversed. For ;i list of 
statues reproducing the name type sie J. Overbeck, Griechisehc Knnst- 
im ilntliii'ii , l. A tis, p. 1 14L 

Height, 4^ in. (10,4 cnu). Gift <»!' limn (I Maopum.l. 1K97, PuhltnK«r<] by 
A. Furtwangler, Ni-ul- Denfcmaler antiker Kunst. lit, p, 2^7, Nn. 6* p|. VI. 
Figured in S, Reinueri, Repertoire, IV, p. g, No. 2. The figure is In. Now in the 
centre, having; been cast owi u small core. The crusty* fncn patina has been 
pari.lv remnvtd. The seat is missing, 33 are also the Jmvtr part of the sceptre 

and the eyes, which were inlaid; othcrwiM tin preservation is excellent. Arc. 
No. G.R, 37. 



201 STATUETTE OF ZEUS, lie stand* quietly with his weight 

on his rimhl leji and his bead slightly inclined to the ri^ht. The right arm 
is lowered, the left hem sharply at the elbow. Over 
the left shoulder and upper arm he has a chlamys 
nhich hangs down in heavy folds botli from and back. 
He is bearded and wears a hllet, which is decorated 
with three rosettes in hunt and has long ends hang- 
ing down the shoulders. Fair execution, of Roman 
date. 

From similar Statuettes <cf. J. Overbeck, Kunst- 

mythnlogie, 1, p. 145, and S. Retnach, Repertoire, 
I, iSqj II, 9-11; III, 4; FV t 7) we know that the right 
hand held ihc thunderbolt and the left the sceptre. 

Tins type is known only from bronze .statuettes, not 
from full-size statues (cf. Overbcik, loe. cit.). Though 
these statuettes all date from < lie Roman period, the 
qukt dignity of the conception points to a Greek 
original. 
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Height, 4I in, (11.4 cm*)< Purchased in 1696. Unpublished* Cast mlid 
The crust) , green patina has been partly removed. I hi- ri^ht 6 (rearm* the left 
hand and wrist, part of the ri^ht lug, and the left font and ankle are missing; 
also the pupils of the eyes, which were inlaid. Tht surface is much encrusted 
in places. Ace. Nn- G-R. 23. 
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HERA 

Hera 205 STATUETTEOF HERA (r). She stands with her weight chiefly 

on her right leg and the kit slightly drawn back. Her left arm is raised 
and evidently held the sceptre (now lost); the right 
is extended and probably held saint other object. 
She wears a long chiton and ;i hinwition which is 
draped round her wain and over I km left shoulder; 
also :i diadem. Her hair is long mid is tied together 
at the nape of the neck. Roman, mediocre exe- 
cution. 

As the sceptre and the diadem are associated 
equally with Hera and De meter, it is not certain 
which 1 if these two is here represented. The De- 
meter on the famous Eleusifi relief by which Over- 
beck has identified a number of statues as certainly 
De meter and not Hera < J Overbeek, Kunsrmythol- 
ogie, II, p. 461 l\) is in the same attitude :is our 
statuette, but the arrangement of the himation is 
different and she wears no diadem. On the other hand, Hera is often 
represented holding the sceptre in the left hand and with the right arm 
extended, but in those cases she generally appi:irs veiled (cf. J. Over- 
beck, Kuimmythologic, H, try f T , pi. I). The slight variations found in 
our statuette are natural when we consider how often the types created by 
the Greeks were copied and adapted in Roman times. 

Height, 2\ in, (7.3 cm,). Purchased in iH^o. Unpublished' Cast solid. 
Smooch, green patina. The lifiru hand and the ringers %>( the left hand, with 
rln iceptre tlu-v In Id, ;ire missing. A*r, N"- G.K- 232. 
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POSEIDON 

IWiuo* 206 STATUETTE OF POSEIDON. He b striding forward, with 

his right hand raised and wielding the trident. His left arm is stretched 
forward, the hand being clasped 10 hold anoihei ,ii tribute, which is missing, 
as is also the trident. He is nude except for a chin my s which is di;iped 
loosely- across his shmildt-rs \v it h both ends hanging from the arms. He has 
a long, curly beard and long hair, which is bound with a fillet and hang? 
down behind with the ends gathered into a small knot and two locks falling 
on the breast. 
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The chief interest of this statuette lit^ m ilu fur th.ir ir reproduce* the PoSElfidft 
type of the striding Poseidon which occurs on the Coins of Poseidon ia from 
550400 B.C. It is probable that the coins went 
back to a famous cult statue, which apparently 
consn.Ier.ihly influenced contemporary and subse- 
quent represent virions of Poseidon (cf, the vase- 
paintings and relief* cited by J. Overbeek, Gtiech- 
isclie Kunstim rhologie, II, pp. zz^(\, r and AtL% 
pi, XII). Our tiguie is an archflistic work of the 
Rom:in period- The artist has borrowed from 
the archaic period the stiff but vigorous pose, 
the spare muscular form, the formal folds of the 
chlamys, and the treatment of the hair behind; 
but the type of the face* with the deep-set eves 
and prominent brow, the free rendering of the 
heard, and the advanced modelling a\ tin- limine, 
are characteristic of late Greek art. 206 

Height, j| in, (13 cm.), Purchased in 1907- Said to have come from ntar 
MatL-ra. Published by (1. M. A. R|iehr*rj m the Museum Bulb-tin, May, I00S, 
p. 91, No. 15^ fig. 7. Figured in S. Reinach, Repertoire, IV^ p. 19, No. 3. Cast 
solid. 'I he brown-green patina has been removed in places. The end of the 
chlamys which hung from tlu: right arm has been broken oft" and is missing, 
and the ends, of the toe* on both bet arc chipped; otherwise in excellent pres- 
ervation, Ace, No, 07,386.03. 

207 STATUETTE OF POSfclDON (?). 
The attitude is the same as in No. 110, only re- 
versed, that is, the weight of the body rests on 
the right leg and the left leu 's slightly drawn back; 
the left arm is raised anil the. right extended. He 
has thick, bush)" hair and is entirely node. The 
attributes are missing. Therefore there is the 
same uncertainty as with No, 1 10 whether this 
statuette represents Zeus or Poseidon; but the 
restlessness tome, td bv the expiessiuti of the face 
and the treatment of the hair are in favor of the 
latter divinity. 

For an account of the origin and hi store of this 
type see No. 1 10. I he figure is executed with 307 
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"o*kii>on gn*at care and finish, but the workmanship is somewhat hard and indicative 
of the Roman period. 

Hti^ht. 4 L J in- (l.M rm.j. Purchased in 19-tt, Said to have bein found 
at Leicester Fosse, England. Published by G. M. A. R[ichter] in the Museum 
Bulletin, November, ion, pp. 212, 213, fig. 5- Figured in S. Rtinach, Reper- 
toire,, IV, p. 3, No. 7. Cast solid. The brilliant, greenish black patina k modern. 
The ri^ht arm from Che elbow, and the large rot- of the left Foot an missing, as are 
also the pupils of the eyes and the nipplef of the breasts, which Wttt inlaid; 
otherwise tin pn m r\ ation ij. excellent, Ave. No. U,Jo. 



APOLLO 

Apollo 210 STATU I I "I K OF APOLLO, lie stand* with bis weight chiefly 

on his right leg and the left sltghrh' drawn back. The right arm is extended 
and holds a patera; the left is lowered and graftpS 
the plectron, or instrument for striking the lyre. 
He is nude, but wears a quiver on his back. His 
hair is long and is gathered together behind- 
Roman, of fair execution. 

For similar statuette* see S. Reinach, Reper- 
toire, N , 7H3 , 7; 7B4, 1 j I II , 27, 5, 6, a ; aK, 1 ; 1 V, 5 1 , 
5; 52, I. Though these Statuettes, like our example, 
are all of Roman workmanship, it is probable 
that ihev were copied from an earlier Greek 
original. It is interesting to compare in this 
connection the SabourorF Apollo {cf. A. Furt- 
wangler. Collection Sabouroff, pis. K-Il), the 
general attitude of which is the same. 
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H eight, 2] in, {6.3 em.). Purchased in 1S96. 
Unpublished. Cast solid. Smooth, green patina. 
The fat-t and some of thu other parts of the surface are much worn. Ace. 
No. O.K. 254. 
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ARTEMIS 

211 MEDALLION 7 WITH A BUST OF ARTEMIS IN RELIEF, Ahtemis 

Stic wears a chiton and has a quivi r muiig on her 
right shoulder- Her hair is long with a tress falling 
in front on each side. 

Roman period; cursory execution. 

Diameter, !* in. (2.1 em.). From Cyprus. Ceenela 

Collection, if. J. I.. My res, Cesfmta H;ind!inok> No. 
4^61. Green-brown putina, I he surface is much rubbed. 
Aee. NiK C.R. 2l>'- 
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ATHENA 



214 STATU LITE OF ATHENA. She stands with her weight on the Athkna 
left leg and the right slightly drawn back. Her right hand is brought up 
to the shoulder anil grasps a round object; the left 
arm is extended to hold (he spear, nmv b«st. She 
wears a chiton, and u himation, which is draped 
round the lower p:u-t of her body and over the left 
shoulder; also a crested hilmci and the aegis with 
gorgontion. 

Roman, of indifferent execution. 

The type of Athena standing quietly, holding the 
lance in the- lift hand ?tnd another attribute in the 
right, was originated as early us the curly fifth cen- 
tury B.C. (cf. A, Fumvangler 'ri Roscher's Eexikon, 
under Athena, § (>[/$). It Ihuiiil iuoil and moo 
popular, and in Roman times was frequently copied 
with slight variations. 
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Height, 3 in. (7.0 cm,). Purchased in i8$& Un- 
published, Cast Milnl The Rjeen patina has hrcn 
mostly removed, 1 hi- sp«.n in the left hand is missing and tin surface is much 
rubbed. Ate. No. G.R. ajR, 



2 r 5 STATUETTE OF ATHENA. She stands with her weight on the 
right leg and her left slightly drawn back, lli-r right arm is raised and In Id 
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i he spear; the left is lowered. She wears an Ionic chiton with diploid tun, 
/hi :it the waist; an aegis, with gorgoneinn; and 
a crested helmet with broad brim. 

Roman work, of mediocre execution. 

This type of Athena goes back to the fifth 
century B.C. !cf. A, FuriwangterV Roschtr S 
I.c.viLuii, Athena, p. 695)4 In Rom;ni times it 
attained great popularity and was reproduced 
continually with slight vacations I'cf", e.g. S. 
Reinach Repertoire, II, 273 fT,j J II, K^ f,; IV, 

Height, 4,^ in* (n.i cm,!. From Cyprus. Ces- 
nuta Collection* cf. J. \>. My res* Cesnula Handbook, 
No. 502s. Cast hnlUiw. 'I he nnm patina has been 
largely removed. The ends of rhe lingers «f the 
rifihc hand with the ipeai they held, and rlu lower 
patt of the left hand art 1 missing. Act. No. C.B. 

215 

216 BUST OF ATHENA- Her hair is waved over her temples and 
knotted at the back. She wears a "Corinthian " T helmet, a chiton, and a 
mantle over her left shoulder. Her head if inclined 

a little to the right. The hole at the top of the hel- 
met was probably for the insertion uf a crest. The 
busr appears to have been used as an ornament to 
some object. 

The workm;inj>hip is good and belongs to the 
Roman period; but the type goes back to the end 
of the fifth or the beginning of the fourth century 
B.C. 

Height, 3^ in. (7.7 cm.). Found in Rome, (oft of 
Henry G. Marquand, 1897* Unpublished- Cist solid- 
Green patina. Preservation (good; the mantle has been 
considerably rubbed, so that the folds appear indistinct. Ace. No. G.R. 40. 

217 LEFT ARM OF A LARGE STATUETTE OK ATHENA, 

'I he tipper arm is covered with the aegis, OH which is a goiguneion. I he 
fingers are loosely clasped 10 hold some attribute, now missing. 

LVobably Roman period, but the surface is so blurred that it is dtrhcult 
to assign a date. 

J 16 
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Ltncth. 6,V in. (16.4 em.}, l'mdiiivil in r <> i 3 . Me«>iii«mtl in tin Mumiiiu Atuena 
Bulletin. April, OJ14, P- 'M Cast hollow, 1 In- gnin patina has bc*fi mostly 
removed. Th« turface w con*iderahl> corroded ami pari o4 the first finger is 
missing. Aee. No. 13-225.8, 
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APHRODITE 

220 STATUETTE OF APHRODITE. 
I In- attitude is, liki- No. i2i, a reproduction «>f 
the Knidi:m Aphrodite of j'nivinUs. She is 
mule and is standing wuh her weight on her 
right kg, brnr slightly for want. Mtr right hand 
is licUl in front of hex, the left aim is lowered, 
but being broken off from beneath the shoulder its 
action cannot be determined. She wears a diadem 
and has wavy hair gathered in a knot behind. 

This chafmtfig figure is not only interesting for 
the type tt represents, but of value foi its own sake, 
For the execution is good, and t hough executed in 
Roman times it retains much of the Greek spirit. 

For a discussion of bronze statuettes in the 
attitude of the Knidian Aphrodite see No. 121. 

Height of fragment* 4 J in. (12/1 cm.}. Pur- 
chased in 1911. Published by G. M, A. Rftchter] 

in the MtlKUitl Bulletin, November, H)i 1, pp. it*, 
21;, rig, 4. Cast solid. Crusty, green patina. The 
surface is somewhat corroded. Both Icjes from 
above the knees and the lift arm from bent nth the 
shoulder .in missing. The head u;is hroLin off 
and has been reattached, the- missing parts of the 
neck being restored. The ears ate pierced for the 
insertion of earrings. Acr. No. 1 1.140,(0, 
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221 STATUETTE OF APHRODITE ANADYOMENE. She is 

standing looking to the right, with her weight chiefly on the left leg 
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MHODiTE find the right drawn back. Her left hand is rinsed and holds one of her 
tresses; the right is lowered ^ nil probably held an attribute Slit; is nude and 
hits lung hait which falls down her back with one 
tress on either side. 

Roman, of cursor)' execution* 

Statuettes of Aphrodite holding her hair, as 
if to arrange it or ti> w ting out the water after the 
hath, occur with great frequency (cf. J. J. Bernoulli, 
Aphrodite, pp. 2H8 ff.; S. Reinaeb, Repertoire, II, 
339 ff-i IT 1 1 ioj, ff.; IV, 200 ff.h Tht most usual 
attitude for figures of this type is for both hands 
to be raised to the hair; but the slight variation of 
pose shown in this statuette is not uncommon (cf. 
S. Rematch, tec, eit,). The gnat popularity of 
the type presupposes a fatuous original, which, to 
judge from the general style and concept ion, 
probably belonged to the second half of the fourth 
century B.C. L. Stephani, Comptc-rendu, 1S70 
7 ] t PP* 78 ff.» attempted to connect this Aphrodite 
Anadvomene type with the famous painting by 
Apelles which represented the new-born goddess 
rising from the sea and drying her hair; but the 

arguments of (). Henndorf (Arhcnische Mintilungen t 1, 1876. pp. co ff.) 
for the possibility that the Apelles Aphrodiu \%.<s conceived with the 
lowei part of her body still immersed in the water appear nunc convincing. 

Heifthe, 4 in. (10.2 cmJ. Purchased in iSofV Unpublished- Casr PoliH. 
1 hi preen patina has been almost entirely removed* The ri^ht hand i* miasitig 
and the surface of the face t* much worn, Ace. No. CJ.R. 2f-4. 
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222 STATUETTE OK AI'H KODITK. She is nude and stands with 
her weight on her right leg and the left a little drawn back. 1 he right 
aim is lowered; in the left she holds up an apple. Her head is inclined 
10 the right. She wears a diadem and has wavy hair done tip in a knot 
behind, with a tress falling on each shoulder. The figure stands on a 
ioujuI h.ific. 

The workmanship is fair, but Roman; the t\pe beltings to the Hellen- 
istic period. 

For statuettes of a similar character see J. J. Bernoulli, Aphrodite, p. 
359, and S, Reinach, Repertoire, 11, p. 3^10. 
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fhight (if figure* ('I in. (U*-2 cm,)- Uri^hr, ™i»h b»*e, f*J in. (20.fi un.). 
Gift of t ferny (!. Mar-tuiam!, ik</7- UnpuNishcd. Tin- base i* hollow, but tl« 
itacuctte is cast tnlitl. Patina N.nl ^u-cit and roughs lnr.ni except fm the 
loss of tin Linh uf thr finders uf the right hand. hcc. No. (J. K. 31. 
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EROS 
228 STATUETTE OF A WINGED EROS. He is running for^rd K*o& 

resting his weight lightly on the toes of his right foot mid with his left thiimn 
back, ilis kfi h;ind is held up and grasps the socket of a torch; his rtgjil 
is lowered and holds a large vine-branch- He is nude and has curly hair, 
of which one tuft is gathered into a knot over the forehead and braided. 
(For this arrangement cf. under No. 131.) On the inside of the wing the 
feathers are modelled and incised. 

no 
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Luas Tbis statuette is of the tame general 
type as the famous bron&e EroS from Bos- 
coreale (No* 1311. It is not, however, of 
the same splertdtd workmanship, but mm ly 
a good decorative piece of the Rotn;ni pe- 
rioil. For similar smtuetics seo the list 
given under No, 131. 

I In vine-branch in Kros's right hand is 
uf r Kt? type which occurs in Pompiiian 
lump-stands for the support of a disk on 
which the lamp was placed (cf. F. B. Tar- 
bell, KapKs Bronzes, figs* 67, 68, 71, 73). 
It is possible that ir served a similar pur* 
pose here. 

Height of figure, f>5 »"- 0?* 1 Cm.)* M'tal 
height, 9^ in, (241 cm.)* Cjift uf Henry G. 
Marti uand, i K 47* Said to have been found at 
Trt'hizcind. Unpuhlished. Cast solid. The 
patina (artificial?} is smooth, light green, and 
highly luitruus. The top of the vine-branch 
ijs utlhnibhcd, showing that scim* object must 
have httnl into it (see above). The figure is in an 
excellent state of p ret* r vat ion; emly the tip of tht 
third finger of the left hand ii broken fH\ and the 
toes of the U ft Fuot have become injured. Ace. No. 
G. R, J3. 

229 STATUETTE OF A WINGED EROS. 
I lc stands with his weight on his left leg; and rhe 
right drawn back. His left arm is bent at the 
elbow and holds the bow. With his right he is 
extracting art arrow from the quiver hanging on 
his shoulder. By his side stands a torch placed 
upside down. He in nude and has long curly hair, 
falling loose except for a hi -tit! along the middle. 
The statuette rests on a base consisting of a plinth 
with llaiuig, foot, decorated with incised patterns. 
Along the under side of the base is a slit for inser- 
tion in some object. 

The conception is graceful and probably goes 
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back to the leant It century ftX.j hut the execution is mediocre and he- 
Kings to tht Roman period. For a statue representing Ero* in the saint 
attitude ef. S. Reinach, Repertoire, [, p. 355, iSo. 1465, 

Height, 3JI in. (47 era.). From Cyprus. Cesnota Collection, uf j. L, 
Miits. Cesnota Handbook, Kn. s°-<); illustrated in r.Jie> Cesnola Atlas T III, pi, 
LXVI, z, and hv I.. I*, di Ccsfiola, Cy prut, pi. IV, whirr ir is gatd to have come 
fuiiii IXili, Cast *ulid. The green p;itin a hai been partly removed Phe surface 

is somewhat corroded. Ace. iNi*. Cli §36. 
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230 HANDLE VI A JUG. The 
lower attachment is decorated with a relief 
of Eros, on either side of which is a volute. 
Pros is standing in a graceful post?, with ;i 
m.mtle thrown over his left arm. in his 
left I u ml lit- holds a wreath; in his right a 
reversed cup- At his feet lies a panther 
\* Itich seems to be catching t he d tops poured 
from the cup. The handle belongs to the 
Roman period. 

Heigh t, 6 in. (15.2 cni.j. Purchased in 
IOC*), It formed part of the tVrtuni Sale (see 
Sale Catalogue, p. 36, No. 3 i 3 >_ Described 
by Ci. M. A. R (tenter] in the. Museum Hulk tin, 
April, l*>IO f p. f)H. Cast solid. Smooth, green 
pstitltt. 'I he surface is partly enct listed and 
much worn in places; the features of Eros, foi 
imtadri, h;tvr ronipti ti \y disappeared. I he 
v< hit. on the riuht side of the lower attach- 
ment and a piece from the top of the handle 
are missing. Ate. No. 09.221.36. 

HERMES 
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23 $ HERM OF HERMES FROPYLAIOS {:)■ Hts features are Heimu 
regular and he looks straight before him. He has a full beard and 
long haii, arranged in from in three rows of Conventionalised spiral 
curls and rolled up behind. He wears a rillct, round which a strand 
of hair is twisted in two places in front; it should be noticed 
that the hair is not rolled round the fillet behind according to 
the usual custom, the artist having evidently not thoroughly under- 
stood what he was representing. The pupils were inserted and are miss- 
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Mi jf mi s in^; The hole at the top of the head iudit ares that this henn was used as 
a support. 

Herms of this type are of common occurrence (see e.g. Beschreibting 
der antiken Skulpturen in Berlin* Nos. ioi-ioHl t and 
are also frequently represented on vases. At first 
they were ascribed indiscriminately to Dionysos 
(cf. E. Q* Vtsconri, Museo Piu-Clenicntino (>, pp. 
65 flf»), then to Hermes (cf. G, Zoe$a« Re oiigiiu* 
et U6U obeliseorum* p. 217). It is clear* however* 
that the type was used for both Hermes and Dio- 
nysos, since the herms are sometimes characterized tlM^f 

by definite attributes* like the ivy -wreath or the ^^ "*" ~ ^ 
caduccus, ;\h eh her oni or the other pod. Hut the 
question comes up which of the two is represented 

where there are no definite attributes, and this is the case in the majority 
of examples. E. Gerhard ( Uber Hemieubildi r aul gneehisehen Vasen, in 
Akademische Abhandlunfren.il, pp. iz6 ff.J held thue it was ehieHv Hermes 
that came i»to consideration. This view has lately been supported by the 
discovery :ir Peigamoa of a nimble hrun, nU-nnht-d by the inscription as 
a copy of the Hermes Propylaios by Alkamenes (cf. A. Conze, Sitzungs- 
berichce tier Berliner Akadcmic, 1904. pp. 6y ff.J, which is of the same general 
type as the many existing herms, and probably reproduced the original 
from which the numerous replicas wen derived, These vary more or less 
in details, Thus in our example the hair is treated somewhat differ- 
ently from the way it appears on the Pergamos lierm, where it falls 
in a straight mass on the hat. k, With a lock hunting over each shoulder 
in trout. 

The date of the original by Alkamctit -s mtiSI piolublj be assigned to 
450 B.C. The archaic rendering of tlie hair waa apparently preserved chiefly 
for its architectonic effect. For this dating cf. G. Loschcke* Jahrbuch des 
arehihologtschen Ittsdtuts, 1904, p. 24. f. FumvSngler dares it somewhat 
earlier, i.e. 470 B.C. (cf. SitzLingsberichte der kgl- ba\ erischtn Akademie der 
Wissenscharten, 1904* I U IV III, p. 3701, The sculptor is of course an rider 
Alkamenes, not the pupil of Pheidi .is 

The execution of our hcrm it fair and belongs to the Roman period. 

Height* 3 in. (7.6 cm.). Gift *if Iknry G. Maryland, 1807. Published by 

A. Furtwingfer* N>ue Denkmaler antiter Kutist, III, g. 2*^, ftp. 2, Cast 

hiill<»w. Patina olive preen with black patches. There is a hob at the tup of 
the head. Ate. No. G.R. 44. 
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236 STATUETTE OF HERMES. He is walking slowly, with Ms 
weight resting mi the LTi leg, and the right foot drawn back. 1 lie right 
band is extended and holds .1 purse; in the left, 
winch is lowered, was the caduceus, 01 herald's 
staff. He wears a ehlamys, facetted wkh a stud 
on the Kit shoulder and wound loosely around 
the arm. Mis head, vJiich is slightly turned to 
the right, is winged, and Uv has short, wavy hair. 

This upe of Hermes, in which lit. is charac- 
terized by the money pouch as the god of com- 
mt-ree, appears to he of Roman, not Greek, origin 
{d\ Chr, Sherer, 111 Roseher's Lexikon, under 
llumcs, §1426). It become the Favorite aspect 
under which I Klines was conceived during the 
Roman period. 

For bronze: statuettts representing Hermes 
with the purse and caduceus, and with a ehlamys 
over the left shoulder, ef. S. Reimich, Repertoire, 
1 1 . pp. i $4-164, They are of very Frequent occurrence. Wings are sometimes 
added to the feet, and a winged petasos takes the 
place of the wings in the hair. The style of the 

figures also varies; sometimes they lepiodnce a 
Pol] khtraii typt (cf. A. Furrwiinglrr, Master- 
pieces, p, 2$2 f.), but oJ tenet tiiey arc of later 
st) le, as is the ease in our statuette. The exe- 
cution of our figure is fail I \ food. 

Height, 7 1 in. (18 cm.). Purchased in o/os. from 

the Koine Salt. Di-sclihcd by K- RjohinsonJ in the 

Museum Bulletin, May, 190* a p. 7 s - Cast solid. The 
green patina lias been removed by cleaning. Intact, 
except for the loss of the cadi ice us in the left hand. 
Ace. No, 0K.258.j- 



237 STATUETTE OF HERMES. Of the 

same general n pe as the pieced tug, but in a 

slightly different attitude. He stands with his 

weight resting on the right leg and the left foot 2 * 7 

a little drawn back* The right hand is extended mid held an attribute, 

probably a puise; the left hand, which presumably held the caduceus, is 
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KnHMfrH missing. He wears a chlamys over his left shoulder and arm, fastened 
with a stud, and on his feet are sandals, He has short, curly hair, 
from which rise two small wings, and his head \s slightly turned to 

the left. 

The execution of this figure is excellent and the careful, though somewhat 
hard modelling can he fully appreciated, as the surface is splendidly pre- 
served. l"ur a discussion of this type of I U-rmes see under No. 2tf>. Like 
that figure it dates from tin- Human period. 

Height, <>£ in. (15.8 Cftt*)« Purchased in i«yo<>. Found .u Versailles* (De- 
partemt-Rt d'Ain). Published by G. M. A. R[ichtcr] in the Must-urn Bulletin, 
February, 1907* pp. 19, 20^ fig. 6; and in the Bulletin de la Soeitte Natiowale 
dts Antiqniiires de France, 1^*05, p. *&#♦ vikh plan-. Cast sdid. 1 he paring 
is smcHJth and dark (intn. The left hand and wrk the attributes in h"'h 
h.mils, the front <if thr left font, and the eyes and the nipples of the br***l 
(which were inlaid) are missing otherwise tin preservation is eKrellent. All 
No, 00. 1057. 
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238 STATUETTE OK HERMES. Of the same type as No. 237, 
except thut lie is represented as a hoy instead of a youth, and wears a winged 
petasos. The execution is mediocre. 

Height W u>[> of win Kl z\ in. (6.3 cm.). Purchased in 180, Unpublished. 
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Cast solid. Blavk-gftcfi pitting. Both feet ftw missing}, also the uttrihitte in fflifcAted 
the U It hand, and the rijuht wing ! >» the ixusun. One finger of the left li.irnl 
ii lifnt «Mir (il position, Aee. No, O.K. -1+- 



239 STATUETTE OF HERMES. Similar to the preceding. The 
execunon is very crude. 

Height* 2! in, (5*8 an.*. Date of acquisition uncart urn (before 1906). Un- 

puMi*,hed. Cist sutnl. Patina preen .nul slightly mii^h. I he ri^ht leg, the 
lowci part of tlif U- Ft lift, rhr njiht ;iriii fri*m below the (•hoiilth-r, the sutnhnte 
in 1 he lefr h.ouU and the right vviii£ of the petastiS arc mi^siim. Ace. No. C,R, 13* 



DIONYSOS, SEILEKOf, \NI) SATYRS 
245, 246 PAIR OF ATTACHMENT for the swinging handle of 

a pail. Each is decorated with the bust of Dionysus in relief. He 1ms 
long flowing locks and wears a diadem 
in which arc introduced dusters of 

grapes and vine leaves. Rather coarse 
Roman >\orL. 

For a pail from Boscoreale with 
similar attachments still in position 
cf. K, I'erpicci Uion/en :ius Boseoreale, 
Archiiolugischer AflXCige?, 1900, p. iBK, 
fig* '4- 
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Total height of eaih, )| '«- (8.9 em,). 
Purchased in i*>oo. Said (a have been found in the Il.tuno., S> da, Unpub- 
lished, Cast. Rough, fin-en jnutna, ('Hipped in places; otherwise inraer, Ace, 
Nos. G.R. 328 and 320. 



I hoNVSOS 

Si II BMOl 

AMI 

Satyrs 



247, 248 PAIR OF ATTACHMENTS for the swinging handles 
of a pail. Each is in the form of a Seilenos mask with long heard twisted 
into a series of pointed ends. On the forehead of on* are two sprat's, of 
ivy Waves in relief; on the other are incisions to indicate the hair. There are 
also other minor differences between the two which show that they were not 
cast from the Siime mould. Careful Roman work. 

Sedenos masks wen commonly used for attachments of situla handles. 
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Seilekoi 
Satyrs 



_ \ 



For similar examples see Musco Etrusco Gregonano, p\. L\M1, 4; E. 
Rahelon et J.-A. Btanchet, Bronzes antiques de la Uihliotheque Nationals, 
No. 401. 

Htipht of tilth, 3 in. (7.6 cm.). Pur- 
chased in n/57. Described, hy G. M. A. 
RJicht^r] in the Museum Bulletin, May, 
liyoS, p. i/t, Nc>s. f6 t 17, Cast, Thf patina 
of 247 is smooth and olive fiiini, Imt From 
No, 24^ it ha* been mostly removed. A 

few of the 1 'i in tct! ends of the ht.ud are 
broken ohF- Ace, Nos, 07.2^,98 and. 07,- 
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249, 250 PAIR OF HORIZONTAL HANDLES, probablv f.mn a 
f 1 \ il t ut. The attachments, which are in the form of lanceolate leaves, 
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250 



arc joined together at one point and arc decorated with Seihnos masks and 
garlands, in relief. Each musk is crowned with a wreath, 
Somewhat cursory Roman work, 

ikifiht of each, 6« in. (171 cm,). Great fbt width uf each, 5 J in- U4-.> cm.). 
Purchase*! in li>lo. Perhaps from nt.tr Rome, Mf.ninwtrd in the Museum 

liulUtin, December, 1910, p. 275. Cast. Patina dull green. Preservation 
piMitl; one handle is partlv covered with incrustations. Ace. No*. 10.210.31 and 
la 2 to, j 3. 



25 I STATUETTE OF A SATYR, He; is sti iding forward, his weight 
resting on the left leg, which is advanced. The right hand is swung over to 
thti left side and grasps ihc fragment of a staff or thyrscs; under his left 
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AND 

Satvus 



arm he holds* pointed amphora by tlic handle. 1 lis head Is raised and turned Dkwysus 
sharply ro the right, lie i nude but wears h\\*h shins with Raps iit the top Seilknoi 
ami a bracelet or each wiisi. His hair is long 
and shaggy. J he type of Satyr is that prevalent 
during the Hellenistic period —of strong huild, 
somewhat coarse features, and with goat's horns. 
The splendid morion of the figuie, the dra- 
matic pose, ami the hue* strong modelling; of 
the body point to a Pcrgamene original for this 
statuette. The execution, however, is rather 
hard and must be Roman. 

Height, 7 in. (17-7 cm.). Purchased in 1907. 

PiilWisln d by G. M. A. Rfichter) in the- Museum 

bulletin, May, 190R, p. 91, No. ijj, fig- 6* and by 

Nicolas de Rome in Le Musee, Y, li/oS. pp. 379 ff- 

Figured in S. Reinach, Repertoire, IV, p. 71, No. 3. 

Cast solid. The dark green patina has hem p.'irtfy 

removed. Intact, except for the lower part uf the 

thyrsi isf r)» which has heen broken off" and is rniss- 

inp. On the top of the head there are traces of an 

iron attachment- Ace. No. 07. 286.90. 3 5< 



IIERAKI.ES 
252 STATUETTE OF HERAKLES, He stands in 

attitude with his weight chiefly on the right leg and the 
left a little advanced. The left arm is lowered and bent 
sharply at the elbow wirh rhe hand open as if holding 
an attribute, now lost, The right aim is missing, but the 
position of the shoulder shows that it was lowered. He 
is nude and carries the lions skin over his left arm. 

The type of Hera tiers standing in a restful pose with 
his right arm usually resting on the club and the left hold- 
ing another attribute is common in late Greek and Roman 
art (cf. A. FurtwangliT, Roscher's Lexikun, Heraktes, 
§2179;, though the: motive occurs us early as the fifth 
century B.C. (cf. A. Fumviiiuj.ler, Reseller's Levikoii, 
Herakles, §2156 ff.J. The execution of this statuette is 
Roman, but the easy* Praxitelean pose points to a fourth- 
century original. 
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I It-KAKi.i'.N Height, 6i in. (15.5 cm). Purchased in 1*96. Unpublished, Cast solid. 

The crusty, (jreon p:itiria has been largely removed. The head, the right aim 
from I. (low the shoulder, most of the right teg* and the left foot art- missing; 
also the attributes- The It- Ft forearm has been broken off and reattached, Ace 
No. C7.R, 278, 

253 STATUETTE OF HERAKLES. He stands in a leisurely atti- 
tude \vnli bis weight nn his right teg, tile kit u little drawn back. The right 
,11111 is extended, With tile hand held open; the left holds 
the club against the shoulder. He is nude and has the 
lion's skin hanging from bis left forearm. He wears a 
beard and moustache, and in his curly hair is a wreath, 
the ends of "winch hangover bis shoulders. 1 he nipples 
of the breasts are indicated with Incisions, The Statuette 
is mounted on its ancient base, which is round and has a 
square plinth resting on four feet. 

1 his type, like the preceding, WHS popular in the Hel- 
lenistic and Roman periods (cf. A. Furtwangler, Roscher's 
Lex ikon, llerakles, § 2179). The extended right band 
generally holds the apples of the Hesperideis, or another 
attribute, such as a drin king-tup (kantharos) or wreath 2 „ 

(cf. the representations on late Greek coins from Further 
Asia, P, Ciardner, Types of Greek Coins, pi. XIV, 16, 22) The execution 
of our statuette is fair and belongs to the Roman period- 

Ht-iphtt 4i in. (io,H cm.). Purchased in J H97. Unpublished. The stat- 
uette is cast solid, the- base hollow. The crusty, greenish patina has been re- 
moved in places. The figure has become separated from the base and has been 
reattached. The attribute which may have hern held in the right h;md i* miss- 
ing (see above). Ace. No. G.R. 24. 

MISCELLANEOUS DIVINITIES 

Mucblla 258 REPRESENTATION OF AN' IMAGE OF KYBELE on its 

processional car drawn by two lions. The figure is heated on a throne, lier 
It ■ t resting cm a foot-stool; in her right hand she holds a drum (tympanum), 
in her left a bout (patera). She wears a mural crown, a chiton, and a hima- 
tiuii, wlikh is dnwn up uvei the tro%(i to fotni a veil; in her ears are 
holes for the attachment of earrings, now missing. The chariot lias four 
wheels, each with seven spokes, shaped like clubs- The attachment of 
the pole is in the form of a Doric capital. The upper surface of the chariot 
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Miscella- and the side pieces of the throne are decorated with flora! designs, cast 
Ni'if* separately and soldered on. The background may once have been fitted 

DiviMTHis* with some colored substance. A number of similar fragments were found 
With the chariot, but their use is uncertain- 

The conception of the group ' s dignified and the execution fair, dating 
probably from the second century A.D, 

The worship of the great nature goddess Kybele in Rome dates from 
the year 204 B.C., when, in obedience to a Sibylline edict, her image, was 
fetched from her Phrygian home and plated in a temple on the Palatine 
From that time on, her cult became very popular, and various ceremonies 
were observed in connection with it. The two chief features in the legend 
of Kybele were the loss of her lover Attis and his subsequent restoration, 
Kybele symbolizing the Faith, and Am* Wgeraiuuu Boih in Phiygia 
and later in Rome a yearly festival was held in which wild manifestations 
first of sorrow and then of rejoicing commemorated these two events. One 
of the ceremonies observed in Rome on this occasion was the carrying of the 
statue of Kybele on her chariot from her temple, on the Palatine to the banks 
of the river Ainu, where both were bathed, and then brought back to the 
temple. It is this ceremony ibai ilu- gioup in this Museum probably com- 
memorates; for the proportion of the figure of Kybele to the lions clearly 
indicates that not the goddess herself but her image is here represented. 

Total height, 22^ in. ($6.1 cm,). Total length, 3 ft. $ in. (1.04 Bit). 
Height of figuii', 12 in. (10.5 cm.). Gift of Ifenry G. Manjuand, 1897. Found 
on the site of the shop called "Old England" in Rome, on tin Corner nf tin 
Via Nazionalc and the Via Eufcmia. Published by A. Kurt wan jJlt, Neue Denk- 
milef antiker Kunst, IN O905), pp. 263 64, pi. Ill; S. Ri:inach, Repertoire, 
111 (1904), p. K3, No. 3; C. H. Caflin, in Harpert Weekly, October 18, 1S97, 
and krnest Knaufft, Art Interchange, November, I&97, Cast hollow. Crust)', 
green patina. The group was hroken in many pieces. It was cleaned and put 
together in Rome hy Martinetti. There are fonie slight restorations. Aec. 
No. C,R. 4S0. 

259 ANTIOCHEIA, OR THE PERSONIFICATION OF THE 
CITY OF ANTIOCIT, represented as a woman seated on a rock. She is 
sitting with crossed legs, the right arm held forward, the left stretched 
out behind and supported on the edge of the rock. She wears a mural 
crown, and a chiton and hiiiijiioti, of WTMch the Lutei is putkd up behind 
to cover part of her hair; on her feet are sandals. In her right hand she 
holds a longish object, which, from the analogy of similar figures, may be 
identified as a hunch of wheat. 
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Figures etf this type have been brought into eonntctinn with a bronze 
statue known t«» have been made liy Eutycittdes, a pupil of Ly.sippos foe 

rhe city of Amicich founded in 300 U.C. (cf. l*;iu- 
santas VI, 2„ 6; R. Forster, Jahrhuch tits 
ttfchaolagxschcn tnfttitutSj 1^97, p. 1^5}* and re- 
prod uce«] on Syrian coins of Tigrnnes (S3 B.C.) 
and later* The lust-known replica is 1 he no. i I.I- 
Cir.up in the Yaneaii, where Anriochcia is it pu- 
stiin.tl with her font on tlie river Oromt-K (cf. \V. 
Helbig, luhrcr, I, No. |6s 1 1913 edition] , and the 
references rhere cited). In our example the figure 
ol Oi'oiHes is not present; but as he is also 
absent on some of ihe coin-represenniriniis, the 
identification of tin statuette with Amioelu fa 
docs not depend on this dot;iil. 

For other bronze statuettes of this type. cf. A. 
de Riddcr, Collection de Clercq, III, pi. 51, 326; E- Babelon et J. -A. Blan- 
chct# Rron/cs de la RihlioTheiiUe Natinnale, No. 607; L, A. Milani. Mhusen 
archeologieo di Frenze* pi. CWW III; cf. also \i silver statuette in the 
British Museum published by F- Gardner, Journal ol" Hellenic Studies, 
l8K8, pi. V. These monuments vary in slight derails from each other; 
but in essentials they are the s:mn*. I he conception is distinguished by 
a combination of dignity and grace. 

The execution of our statuette is can fid, bur somewhat schematic, and 
belongs to the Roman period. 

H^iliht, 4 in. (tO,l cm.), Purchased in 1913, Ptih- 
lished in the Museum Bulletin, Cast hollow. The patina J 

ftai In n mostly removed, "the ri^ht fmt-.irm wan broken 
and has bten 1 ciitt.it hcti. Ate. No. IJ.227.K. 



260 STATUETTE OF FORTUNA. She 
stands with her weight resting chiefly on her right 
leg. Her right hand is lowered ;md holds a steer- 
mg-oarj in her left she grasps the cornucopia, 01 
horn of plenty, which is laden with fruit, appar- 
ently grapes. She wears a long, girt chiton nm\ 
a htmation, which is draped round the lower part 
of her body and over the lett shoulder; also ;i 
inodtus (measure) on her head. Her hair is 
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Mimklla- arranged in a knot behind, with a tress falling over each shoulder. 

NE0U9 Roman period, of cursory execution. 

DivtKmXfl Statuettes uf Fortune, the goddess of Chance, were evidently popular 

during trie Roman Imperial times, judging from the large number that have 
been found (cf, R.Peter in Rose her *k Lex ikon, under Fortuna, § |-JQ3 ft.; 
and S. Remach, Repertoire, II, 261-263; III, 77-K1; IV, 154-155)- Tn e 
communis attitude k that of our statuette, with steering-oar and cornu- 
copia; but she is alsn found with other artnbutes>such as a globe, ears of corn, 
a wheel, the prow of ;i bci.it, aru! a patera. The identification of this type 
with Fortuna is rendered certain by inscribed representations on Roman 
coins (cf. Peter, op. cit.). 

Height, j| in. (7,9 cm.). Purchased in 1K06. Unpublished. Cast solid. 
Brown-green p.ihn.i. The ri^ht hand and tin- itppei pint of the merifkg-eai 
are miming; the feature! an- almost completely rubbed away ;md the rest of 
the statuette is much chipped in places. Tin cornucopia is joined to the lu.id 
by a horizontal support. Ace, No. Cl.R. 253. 

261 STATUETTE OF FORTUNA, similar to the preceding, except 
that the bead i?- inclined a lirtle to the right. The execution is slightly 
better. 

Height, 4$ in, (11.4 cm.}. Purchased In 1896. 
Unpublished. CattaoUd. Blackish patina with green 

patches. The finders of the ri^hr hand, the htceriuR- 
o.ii, and the upper part uf the cornucopia are missirui- 

Ace, No. (J.R, zr.5, 

265 STATUETTE OF LAR He is repre- 
sented as a youth, advancing on tiptoe in a danc- 
ing attitude, with the right foot put forward. 1 he 
light hand is raised and holds up a d tin king- 
horn, or rhyton, ending in the bead of 2 stag; the 
lefi is extended and holds a patera. He wears a 
short runic girt at the waist, and a mantle which 
is draped luuarly across the right shoulder and 
left forearm with both ends hanging ftoni the anm- 
Me lias high shoes (« ndroiiudi si with ll.tps, and 

lon^ curly hair, arranged in thick clusters round bis face- The figure 
stands on a round base. 

The execution is fair and belongs to the Imperial period. 
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Hroiwe statuettes of laivs have been found in f>rcat number:*, t-Npccially 
in the acdicula of Roman private hoiiMK, their ideiitihcauuii with this 
Horn. i n divinity being made certain by inscriptions 
ami occasional reference* by contemporary writers. 
VV« call distinguish two types, tine advancing in a 

dancing attitude with drinking-horn and patera., like 
the figure described above* i hi- other standing in a 
quiet aniuidt and holdinrr a cornucopia and patera. 
1 he d.mime, type Ikik been identified as the one 
created probably during rhe time of the Second Punic 
\\ ar for the Lares compitales, i.e. divinities wor- 
shipped at the Compita, or cross-roads., their some- 
what gay appearance being consistent with the joyous 
festival of the Com pit alia. The ending type, on 
the other hand, is probably to be identified with 
that created for the Lar Lmwlians, or household 
divinity. Augustus, in reorganizing the worship of 
the Lares com pi tales, did away with the difference 
between the Lar fainittans and the Lar compitaiis, and henceforth the 
dancing type was used for both. As a matter of fact, all extant repnsen- 
uiioiis of Lares belong to the Imperial times. The presence cjf the stand- 
ing type during that period is explained as a survival of the type used for the 
Republican Lar f&mitianS. lor a history of the Lares and their re presen- 
tations see G- Wissovva, in Roscher's Lexikon, under Lares and the bibliog- 
raphy then- given. 

Hciphi of figure, 4 j| in. (ti cm. J; total fuight with base, 6 in. (I3.2 em.), 
fiiichased probably in 18961 Llnpu blislu d. Cast solid. Dark green patina 
with lighr j>rnr patches* Intact. Ace. No. GJR. 14- 

266 STATUETTE OF LAR. Of the same type as the preceding* 
but without the mantle. The lower part of the tunic is blown out on either 
side. The execution is crude and belongs to the Imperial period. Illu-i- 
tratcd, p. 134. 

Height, zl in- (6.9 cm.). lV»bphiv purchased in 1*9/1. Unpublished. C.-i>t 
solid. Black, patina with green patches The right hand, the right leg from 
under the knee, the end of th« Jtft foot* and parts of the patera are rutting. 
Ace, No. C.k. 2-1. 
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Mem i i.i a- 267 STA 1 UE I J fE OF 1-AR. Of the same type as the two preceding, 

neous but the H-hi'inr is icveised: ih« It ii :u in is raised, the right extended, and 

t s . ■ 

tht* lrlt leg is advanced, lit- wears a tunic, of which the lower part is blown 

out on either side, but no mantle. 

The execution is Roman, of the Imperial period, and very crude. 

Height, 2J in. {y.i cm.). Probably purchased in ]S9*~). Unpublished. Cast 
s.'litL <in. 11 p. itin. 1 I In iisilii ami 1 1 * ■ n 1 imltT the elbow ami the left .11111 
I'lmtll abnvc the elbow are misfcing. Ate, No. (i.R. 2 JO. 
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PRIESTS 
I'hi.sts 270 STATUETTE OF A ROMAN PRIEST. He stands w,th Ins 

weight on his right leg and his left slightly drawn hack. His right arm is 
missinu; the left is bent at the elbow and holds a small box (acerra). He 
wean a tunic and a toga, which is drawn up over his head behind and thrown 
across his left shoulder in front, leaving the right arm uncovered. He also 
wears high shoes and a laurel wreath in his hair. The execution is fair. 

Statuettes of men sacrificing, With an incense hox in one hand and a 
piece of incense or a patera in the other, have been found in considerable 
numhers on Roman sites (cf. S. Reinach, Repertoire II, p. 503, 4-8; 504, 
1-5; III, p, 144, 9; IV, p. 308, 65 3«o T 2; compare also the statuettes Nos. 
170 ff.). They cm he identified as Roman priests from their resemblance 
both to figures of priests on Roman reliefs, such as those of the Aia I'aeis 
(cf. E. Strong, Roman Sculpture, pis. VIII, l\h ami to brtm/e figures 
represented in the act of sacrificing before an altar (cf. e.g. a statuette in the 
Sofia Museum, published by S. Reinach, Revue artheologique, I By?, pp* 
234, 23 S, No. 39). 
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Height, i) l in. (^4. X cm,). IWih.i&vil in 1913. I'mm M.11 1 iloni;i. Des< rihi-il iVirsi's 
hv ti. M. A. K|irhtiT)m the MiiM'um JtulUun, April, i</i4, p. o.y Cast hollow, 
THc crility* green patina has been hirgcly rruvmii, 

1 he right anil from b*k)w thi> shtuilik r is missing, I he 
surl.uf is somewhat corroded and scraped in places. 

I he ryes are inljid in silver; the |>li |>i1s were uimiii-J 
separately and are missing. Ace. No, 13.227.6, 

271 STATUE OF A "CAMILUJS". A 

boy is rep resm ft- 1 1 standing in an easy post.-, with 
his weight on his right leg and the It ft a little 
drawn back. His right arm is lowered and holds 
a start"; the left, which is slight!}' extended, is 
bent shatplv at the elbow with the fingers held" 
Open, probably to grasp an ineensi -hov He 
wears a tunic, girt at the waist, and sandals. 
The tunic is inlaid with narrow bands of copper 
running along the shoulders and down each side, 
front and back. These weie probably intended 
ro represent purple stripes on :i white back- 
ground, Hr has short, curly hail and a merry 
expression on his face. The he ad is turned slightly -7° 

to the left. The statue is mounted on an octagonal base, tastefully deco- 
rated with mouldings of tongue and plait patterns. 

The execution is good. The boyish character of the figutr is well 
rendered; the tunic falls in simple and errective, though somewhat heavy 
folds, and all details, such as the curie h:nr, the- straps of the s:ind:iU, iind 
the mouldings on the base, are carefully worked. 

The identification of the statue as a "Camillas 11 , that is, a boy who 
assisted at religious ceremonies (cf, Servius, ad Aen. XI, 55N) is based on its 
similarity to the famous hron/.e statue in the Capitohne Museum (cf* \V. 
Helbig, Pilhrer Inji3 edirion], l f No. 957), and to other similar statues and 
representations on reliefs. For a list of these cf. L. C. Span Id ing, 1 he 
"Camillas" Type in Sculpture, pp. 23 ff. 

That this statue is Roman is evident both from the execution and from 
ilic type of garment represented, It is difficult, however, to assign it to a 
definite period, II can hardly belong to the Augustan age, for it lacks the 
severe classicism that distinguishes works of that time. A. rurtwangler 
(Neue Denkmaler antiker Kunst, HI, p. 263) dates it "not later than the 
first century B.C. "on account of its similarity to the young satyrs of laie 
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Priests Greek art; but there are no other statues of the late Republican period with 
which this statue can be brought into connection. F. C\ Spautding (op. 
cit-, p, $t) would place it in the Flavian age. With the scanty data at our 
command, however, it is safer not to limit the time more strictly than the 
earlier Imperial period. 

Height, with base, 3ft 10; in. (1,17 ml. Htipht of fipurr, 3ft. 4I in. 
{'1.03 in.), (rift of Ibnry (J. Msftju&nd. 1*07. Provenance unknown. Pub- 
lished by A. Furtwiinglcr. Neur IVnkmnli-r antikcr Kuiim, HI. p. 202 (., pi. II. 
I,. l\ Sp;inlilinfT, The "Caitiillus" Tj pr in Siulpiuu, p. 4''. unh phin ■; as .1 
vt.iint* n/ ti'i.i ui lt.n|>ti\ \\«-i.-kly, <Kr.i|i,i _^.., 1 ^cjy, |i_v c\ M- Caffin, and m 
the Art Interchange, Novcmkr, i^97t by E. KnauFt. Illustrated in S. Reinach, 
Repertoire III, p. 144, No. 3. Cast hollow. The crusty, green patina has been 
removed in several places. The statue was originally in pieces, with the head 
detached, and wai put together and strengthened inside by Martii-u tti. Thi- 
lowircnii of the staff" in the ripht hand is broken off ;ind tin object held En tin 
left hand it missing. The eyes were inlaid with silver, uhnh is still partly pre- 
served. The lips arc inlaid with copper* as ate also the kinds tin the (sarment 
(sec above). Smalt pieces of bronze instrtud a* ancient repairs have become 
detached; others can scitl be seen in place. Ace. No. G.R. 4S9. 
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275 GROTESQUE STATUETTE OF A DWARF. This appears 
to be a caricature of a hawker- He is holding in front of him a large dish 
of small fruits ( ?), from which lie has taken one ami ia 
putting it into his mouth. Me wears a kind of apron, 
which is tied ;it the back of his neck and covers the 
front part of his body dov*n to his waist; a small bag 
hangs by his side. He is bald and wears a wreath. His 
legs are crooked and he has a large phallus. 

The Workmanship is fair and belongs to the Roman 
period. For similar figures see the list given by A. J, 13. 
Wacc, British School Annual, X, 1903-1904, p. 105 f. 
For the interpretation of such grotesque figures see No. 
127. 

Height, }{ m. (7.0 cm.). Gift of llrnry (i. Maruuand, 
I897. Published In A I in ii'. . ihjjtr, Ni-ue Dtnkmalei aotils « j Knnst, III. p. 
a< ->, pi. IX. Cast solid. The light ^i^n patina has been partly o moved. 
The third and fourth lingers of the ripht hand have been broken off; othefwist 
in good condition. At the top of the head are remains of a round attachment. 
Ace. No. U.K. 3*, 
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276 GROTESQUE BUST, He has a lung nose* hi^h cheek-bones, ant! 
leading forehead. On his nose and on each cheek is ;i wart. He is bald, 
except far a tuft of hair at the top of his head and one at the 
hack. 

The workmanship is fair and belongs to the Roman 
period. For the interpretation of such protest] ues see No, 
127. 

Ilcijuht, 2,1 in, (fi cm.). Gift of Henry il. Marquand* 1897. 

Unpuhli-slu-d. Cist hollow, (jrttn patina. Preservation eiwid. 
t.)n the neck and the bust are iron stains. At the top of the 
head is a large round hole. Ace. No, G. R. 35, 
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280 FRAGMENTARY RELIEF OF A YOUTH OF POLVKLEI- 

TAN TYPE- He stands with the Weight of the body resting mainly on the 

light leg and Ins head slightly inclined to 

rht- right. Both arms are missing, each 

having been wotted in a separate piece a 

and attached; the actual motive of the 

figure i* therefore uncertain. 

I he treat merit of both the body and 
the head shows the characteristics associ- 
ated with the sculptor PolyUeitos, The 
body is of the massive, heavy build, with 
strongly developed muscles intersecting 
each other in definite planes, which we 
hud both in the Doryphoro* and the 
Di.idumt -nos; the pose, the square skull, 
and the general character of the face are 
all faithfully Copied from that artisr. The 
relief is of Roman workmanship and prob- 
ably served as an ornament of a vase or 
01 In 1 object. 




1 1 null 1 tpf fragment, 
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in. (o.s: on.). 
Width, IJS in. (4.7 cm.). Purchased in iooy. brum the pcrroni Sale (see 
Sale. Catalogue, p. 44. No, 420). Described by (.*. M. A. R[iehter| in the 
Museum Bulletin. April, n/io, p. tjS. The relief is repousse. Crusty, green 
psttinft; Both IfftS from a hove the knees and, as has been tiuntinnni] iitmu-, 
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both arms arc missing. The background! is in j fragmentary st.ire. Ace, M<\UJ 

No. 00.331.2$. I UiCHES 

i NOT 
UIVIKrTil l) 

281 HEAD OF A YOUTH, broken fnmi a statuette. Ik has short 
wavy hair. Fifth -century type, of Raman execution. 

Hrighr, 1 /(i \n. (i-7 cm,). Purchased probably in 1 896. I npuhlislu <i. 
Cast pttlid. Green p.itimi. J Jit- surface 11 consiuerabl) buttered ami encrusted. 
We. N<>. t;.H. 195, 
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282 STATUETTE OF A YOUTH. He stands with his weight on his 

right leg, aiul his left ham! placet! on his hip. ! le it nude, hut carries a piece 
of draper)- over his left forearm. His h;iir is short am! wavy ami he wears a 
fillet. Fourth-century style, of rough Roman execution* 

Ik-ight, 2,* 6 in. (5.1 cm.), Purchased 1 probably in 1S9G Unrjublisln «l. 
Cast solid. Smooth, green patina. Th* ri^ht arm from below tin- shoulder 
and h"tii legs from ;thove the knees are missing. Ace. No. OR. 196. 

283 HEAD OF A BEARDED MAN, broken from a statuette. He 

has wavy hair aiui a cnilv moustache. The eyes -ire deep *et. Late (im k 
'i|tc, probably of Roman execution. 

Height, i^g in. (2.7 cm. J. Purchased! probably in 1 896. Unpublished. 
Cast solid. Dark green patina. "I he surface is considerably encrusted. Ace. 
No. O.K. 1K5. 
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284 STATUETTE Ub A YOUTH. He stands looking a Hub to the 
right with Ins weight cm bis 1 ij^l it leg and ihe hit slightly advanced. The 
tight arm is extended furwaii! 1 >1 lioldi?. a round uhjeet between the thumb 
and the forefinger; the left is extended sidewise and bent sharply at the cl- 
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how; the hand clutched im object of which only the part actually grasped 
in the hand is preserved, lie is nude, but has ;i ch lames hunting over 
his left arm. His hair ih short ;ind Straight* Fair execution, of Roman 
date. 

Height, 4* in, (hi cm,). Purchased in im/>. Unpuhlished, Cast solid. 
Crust i , gteetl p:itin:e The tip mf the left thumb, the attribute held in the hand, 
in id some uf the tin.K of tb« lift foot an mi-ssin^. '1 hi Mirface is part.lv' cor- 
roded. Aec. Ku. (J.R. 2*1. 



2S5 STATU KTTi; Ol- A YOUTH. 1 1* stands with his weight on his 
right leg and the left slightly drawn back. The right arm is lowered, with 
the forearm extended forward; the left is lowered as far us preserved. He 
is mi h , but Wears :i chlaiuysi over the left shoulder. Mediocre Roman 

work. 

Height, Sj* in- (ij-* cm.). Purchased in iKyti. Unptdilished. Cast sulid- 
'I he preen patina has been mostly scraped off. 1 h* right hand, the left arm 
fruin above the elbow, and the left foot are missing. 1 he surface has heen 
much damaged by siraping, especially on the head. Ace. N<i. tr.R. 2Ha. 
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300 STATUETTEOF AN ORATOR (r). He stands \sith his weight Mai e 
on tin- lilt leg and tin ii{Jn sh^hilr drawn hack. His rip,ht ,11111 i;. extended ' u ' 1 KFfl 
wnh hand held open; the Me is lowered ;md hem .it the elhou . lie wears 
a i uiiil and a mantle^ which ts draped lound the lower part 01 Ins body and 
over the left shoulder and is decorated with punctured dots, lie :dso lias 
slides. !lis huh is short and straight. 

The execution is fan sml belongs rn the Roman period. I or statuettes 
of tins type cL S. Rtiriaeh, Repertoire, II, p. (»|i>. Tin y have been iden- 
tified us orators from 1 li<-* g* store of rhe rijzhr hand. 

Heighr. 3' in. (8.6 cm. l- from Cyprus. Cesntila Crdlectton- cf J. L. Myn-s, 
Cesuola Handbook, No. 5050. Cast solid. I he tieJir gfeen patina has been 
partly removed- The U-ft forearm was inserted in a Separate piece and is miss- 
ing . Ace. No. C,B. 337. 



3O3 RELIEF OF TWO MEN FIGHTING. A warrior, cloth, d 
in a crested helmet, chiton, and cuirass, is placing his foot on his 
vanquished enemy. He has seized his 
opponent by the hair and is threatening 
to kill hi rn with Ins sword (now missing). 
The warrior is characterized as a Rom;in 
soldier by the shape of his helmet, which 
is of cap-like form with chcck-piccca, and 
the scallop-shaped appendages beneath 
the ctiir&St. On his left side hangs the 
sheath of his sword. His opponent wears 
only a 1 Lime and shoes, and the long hair 
and beard mark him as a barbarian. 

The group must have served as an 
iittiichment to some object; it is worked 
in high relief, some parts being in full 
round. The composition is spirited, and 
the contrast between the Self-con rident 
figure of the victor and the drooping form of Ins victim is well brought out. 
The execution is fair. 

I 01 an almost identical relief in the Louvre cf. Adolphe J. Kcinach, 
Monuments Piot,X\ III, I910, p.. ic/>, pLIX, 1 (who assigns it to the Hellen- 
istic period), and S. Keinach, Repertoire, TV, lyjo, p. 3 jo, No. 3. Compare 
also simitar groups on Roman monuments commemorating the victories 
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of the Roman army, such as the Trajan Column, the Column of Marcus 
Aurelius, and the Arch of Scptimius Severus. 

Greatest height, 4 A in. (10.7 cm.). Greatest width, 2JJ in. (7.2 cm.). Pur- 
chased in 191 1. Said fti have come from Rome, Published by G. M. A. R[ichter] 
in the Museum Bulletin, November, lgti, pp. 212-214, fig- & Cast. Patina 
jfruL-n and crusty. The left arm of the barbarian from above the elbow and the 
sword in the warrior's right hand art miffing, and both faces are somewhat bat- 
ti-red. Ace. Nit, Ii.140.ti. 



3 I 5 RIG! IT FOOT FROM A COLOSSAL MALE STATUE. Only 
the front part of the foot is preserved. 1 he modelling is forceful, though 
somewhat heavy, with the toes thicken- 
ing considerably toward the tips. Roman 
pi nod. 

Length of fragment, 7* in. (19.7 cm.). 
Width, 5jJ in. {ij.7cm.,l. Purchased in iyiz. 
Described by G. M. A. R|ichter} in the Mu- 
seum Bulletin, December, 191,1, p- 370. Cast 
hollow. Crusty, preen patina- Act, No, 
12.235*2. 
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Pomnuuta 325 PORTRAIT BUST OF A MAN of youthful appearance and 

distinctive personality. His features are strongly individual . He has a 
high, slightly receding forehead, rounded skull, short, curling hair, repre- 
sented as lying close to the skull, and no beatd or moustache. His nose is 
rounded at the tip, the chin is strong and prominent, and the ears protrude 
somewhat from the head. Another noteworthy characteristic is the promi- 
nence of the laniOv- The whites of the eves are of ivory; 1 lie irises and 
pupils were also inlaid but are now missing. 

The petiod to which this head belongs is readily recognized, both hy its 
style and by the shape of the bust. The latter is small and includes only the 
collar-bone and the parts immediately surrounding it, which is the form 
prevalent during the late Republic and caily Imperial times, that is dining 
the end of the fiiM cent in y B.C. and the beginning of the first century A.D. 
The style coincides with this dating. A comparison of our bust uith the 
strongly realistic heads of the Republican era, on the one hand, and with 
the idealizing types of the time of Augustus on the other, will show that 
it stands midway between these two epochs. The influence of Greek 
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Hii-tlil; has alivadv acted on th« artist in tire direction *>f restraining the 
tendency toward extreme realism; l>ut the itiHiu-ncc ha* nor been strong 
< 11 'n; li to change chis tendency entirety* and mo hw work is still markedly 
individual. 
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This is one nf the finest hronze portrait busts known. The face is 
beautifully nu^hlkd, especially oil the Con-head, and round the mouth. 
Moreover* the artist hns successfully sci/ttl the personality of the m:in f 
and without too detailed treatment, has conveyed :i sensitive and yet 
forceful character. The man represented has not yet been identified. 
The type does not appear to occur on coins and there is no other portrait 
known of this man bearing an inscription. 



STATUES, STATUETTES* AM) RELIEFS 

Portraits This bust is exhibited wirh the Altmati Collection. 

Height, t$tn. (38.1 cm.)- Bequest of Benjamin Altman, 19IJ. S.od to 
have been found in Trasteveie, Kcmw, Published by G, M, A. Richter in 
Art in Amt'di's, April, 191^ pp* I2ofK, rips. 27-29. Cast hotlnw. The patina, 
which appears to havt he* n preen with black patches, has been largely removed. 
Otherwise the preservation is 1 x< ■ II. tit , there art merely a few unimportant inju- 
ries, for instance, on the right ear. The muLu is .tightly eurrodvd in places. 
Act. Nit. 14.40.696>. 

330 PORTRAIT HEAD OK AGStfPPA | :- probably from a sulul-. 
He is represented as a man of commanding personality, with strong features 
and a serious cast of countenance. He has a square face, with broad 
forehead, straight nose, and small mouth. His hair is short and slightly 
wa\ \ .4 11c] he has ii" beard or moustache. 

This i^ ,1 splendid example of Roman portraiture. The energetic, fotct- 
111I character of the in. in is well hi ought out and the modelling; is careful 
and detailed, though rather hard. 

hoi the identification of this head we are in possession of important 
external evidence. I he head was found in 1904 during excavations made 
at Susa, near Turin, not far fioju the famous Arch of Augustus. It was 
unearthed in the debris which covered a Roman street, and in the imme- 
diate vicinity of a Roman house. In the same place were found a number 
of fragments such as a greave, parts of a foot, two fingers, part of a shoulder, 
and a heel, of the same bronze and of tin- same relative size as the head, 
RS well as seven pines of marble containing a tit dilatory' inscription to 
M. Agrippa. The presumption, therefore, is that our head was broken 
from a large bronze statue representing Agrippa. 

The full text of the inscription is: 

M . AGRIPPAE 1 . F , 
(coa. Ill . rri) 8 (POTEST 

I3i> , . ET COT11 

COTTI . F 

Though fragment it v, enough remains to show that the statue was dedi- 
■ .ited by a member of the family of fortius, then reigning at Susa. 

Agrippa (fi^ \i MX 1 .), the illustrious friend and general of Augustus, 
was a man of great influence and popularity, and a number of statues 
erected in bis honor are known to lis from literature and from extant 
dedicatory bases. What we know of his character — his loyalty to Augustus, 
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PoKTMiTi t| lf , combination of himness and generosity in his dealings with mtn, and 
his hatted of luxury eoi it sponds remarkably well With the physiognomy 
of our head. Moreover, a comparison between our head and the portraits 
of Agrippa which occur on Roman coins (cf J. J. Bernoulli, Komische 
Ikonographie, pp. &54&» Miin/tafcl \, 10I-K>6), as well as with the busts 
identified with Agrippa by the help of these coins (cf, Bernoulli, op, cit . 
pp, 255 H.), brings our important similarities. '['Ik square shape of the 
head, the massive forehead, the straight nose, and the strongly developed 
jaws and neck are identical on the coins, the busts, and eitir head. Similar 
also is the arrangement of the hair. In one important characteristic, 
however, our head differs from both the coin types and the busts. These 
all show a very heavy overhanging brow under which the eyes are set at a 
sharp angle, giving the face a sullen expression. In om head the brows 
ghow no unusual thickness and the expression is consequently proportion- 
ately milder. This marked difference makes the attribution of our head 
to Agiippa uncertain, It n, 3 of course, possible that, the sculptor of the 1 
Statue wished to represent Agtippa in a more benevolent aspect and 
purposely did not give prominence to this characteristic, 7 here is, at alt 
events, no other well-known personage with whom it seems possible to 
identify the head. It bear*;, indeed, a certain resemblance to members 
Of* the Claudian family, such as the Elder Drusus and Germ aniens, in the 
shape of the skull and the arrangement of the hair, especially in the manner 
in which it grows low down on the neck. Hut Drusus and (i< riiinnirus 
were twenty-nine and thiriy-four yeajs old respectively when thev died, 
and our head represents a considerably older man. 

Height, nA in (31 cm,). PiirrhaM-d at the SambQfi Sale, Paris, in 1914. 
For the circumstances of its discovery see above; they arr stated at length hv 
G. Couwt in Atti delta cocieta di archeclugta e belle arti per hi provineia di 

I 1 intid, Nil, f:isc» 6 (100K), p. 406. Besides the bronze piece* enumerated above 
as having been found with tlu head, he mentions also various ornamental pieces 
$uch as a small Triton, fragments oT cornier*, a hlv, an oak leaf, a iihnla, the 
nuzzle of a tamp* and a small slab wiih the teeter* A N. All these objects, as 
well as the marble fragments with thu inscription, arc described as having b«*n 
Unearthed "on the paving stones of the Human street » scattered in a disorderly 
manner not very far from one another, and on the s.ime foot-way on which 
the Inad was found, 1 " Published also hv G. Convert in the lllustrazione Italians, 
KXKlf September 4. 0^04* p. 1981 L. 1'errtru, lioUettirio di Jdologia classics, 
XI (1^04), pp. 71 and fcy;, L. Cantanlli, Hullettino della commissione archeo- 
fogica comiinale di Roma, XX XI I, i<p4, p- 365; C M, A. Rliehterl in the 
Museum Bulletin, Fchraarj', lyi 5; Catalogue of the S.imhon Rah, May 25, 
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jlji^., \<>. ;i, Hit? head ii cast hallow. I In patina i* crwaty firnn. Th« 
Kiirf.it u is i,-(H'«Tk-ii with irunist.itions in places, Tlu-rr is a Jmle at the back 
oJ the head and a large ii.uk in tk. neck: otherwise in excellent! preaervattnr*. 
I he- eye* were inl.nd .iml are missing Whtn fmmn. traces of gilding are s:nd 
ro have been noticed at the )>;ick «iF the heat]; theae arc nmr imt visiliK . 
Ace. No. 14.130a. 
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333 PORTRAIT STATUE OK A BOY. He stands in a graceful, 
triisy pose, Ins head slightly turned to the left and Itis weight resting on the 
left ley, I ft wean a himation, or Greek niantk, which covers his lift 
upper arm, is drawn across the back in a downward slanting line, and is 
then brought round to cover the lower part of the hgure in front, the 
upper portion btin^ thrown over the left ton arm. 

I4V 



STATUES, STATUETTES AND RELIEFS 

h'KTKAns This is probably the most valuable piece in our collection. The great 

rarity of bronze statute! that have survived either from Greek or Rom .in 
times (cf. p. 3), and the high quality and beautiful preservation of this 
specimen, combine to make it a pi tee of first-rate importance. It ts cer- 
tainly one of the best portrait statues of its period in existence. The 
sculptor's fine artistic sense is shown both in rhe conception of the whole 
and in many delicate touches. The pose, with the little tilt of the head 
arid the slight curve of the figure, is wonderful!} graceful; and the boyish 
face has a sensitiveness and charm rarely equalled in ancient sculpture. 
Very effective also is the contrast presented by the nude torso arid the 
varied folds of the drapery covering the lower half of the figure. The 
execution is excellent. The nude portions of the body, especially the 
back and the shoulders, are heauiifully modelled, with fine apprecia- 
tion of the delicate forms of a young boy. Moreover, the drapery is 
rendered with unusual skill; it is rich and varied, and still essentially 
simple in its tineft, and the feeling for the figure beneath it is successfully 
conveyed. 

It is noteworthy that on the himation in front art indicated a number 
of stripes, both horizontal and crossing each other. Each stripe consists 
of two parallel lines about half an inch apart. Identical stripes occur on 
the draperies of sculptures of the fourth century and later periods (cf 
e.g. A. Denize, Die attisehen Grabreliefs, pi. LXXVIII, No, 320; A. 
Milchhocfer, Zum 4±ten Wmcketmannsprograrnm, p. 3; II. Hepding, 
Athenische Mitteilungen, XXXV, i*;»o, p. 4<^. I*. Amdt und W. 
Amelung, Einzelverkauf, Nt». f$B% notably on those of the Pergamene 
Altar nf H. WinntTeld, Alrerriime-r von Pfergamnn, III, .2, Di« Krirse 
des grosser) Altai's, passim). They have generally been interpreted as 
creases formed by the folding of the garments; but this interpretation 
is not satisfactory, as such creases would hardly be represented 0} 
double lines, and would not occur in the irregular way in which w f e nnd 
them on some of the statues. It is a more pLiusiblr theory that the 
artist meant to represent a garment with a striped pattern. 

The two lower comers of the himation, which appear on the left side, 
are each decorated with a bow-knot ending in a tassel, and a border runs 
round the bottom, both front and back. 

It is difficult to interpret the action of the two huiuls. The right is 
held half open; the left, With the palm of the hand upward and the fingers 
extended (the greater part of the fingers is missing). There is a roughness 
on the thumb of the right hand and a corresponding roughness on the 
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Portraits base of the thumb of the left hand, which may he remains of attaeh- 
iiKuis; but what the object or objects held were it is now impossible 
to say. 

The period to which the statue belong is determined by the type of 
the buy's head, which has the characteristic traits of the Julio-Claiidian 
family* He has the broad forehead, the flat skull, the protruding cars, 
and the general type *>f features continually found in members of that 
family. Hut though tJ>e general likeness is very strong, it is impossible, 
in the absence of further evidence, in identify it with any one memhci 
of that house. There are points of resemblance with several portraits of 
that time, but a positive identification is rendered more difficult by the 
fact that our statue represents a boy about twelve years old, while the iden- 
tified busts and the coins of the period are all offull-^roun men. We must 
therefore be content ill calling this statue an imperial prime of the Julio- 
Claudian house. 

Though of Roman date, the statue is thoroughly Greek in feeling and 
must have been executed by a Greek strongly imbued with the idealizing 
tendencies of earlier Creek sculpture. Its date cannot he later than the 
end of the Christian era, before the somewhat dry elegance of the 'Augustan' 
style became fully established. The close connection of the statue with 
Greek rather than Roman sculpture is shown not only by the whole con- 
ception and the sty le, hut by the fact that the boy wears the Greek hirrtadon 
instead of the Roman toga, which was the garment generally worn In 
Roman ho> s of good family of that period. 

Greatest height of st^rm. ,is preserved* 4 ft. i r * in. (1-23:1 m-); approKimnte 
height allowing for feet. 4 ft. 4'n in. (1.J24 111. 1; height of head from crown 
to Imtnnii of chin, y-H in, (hjjcm.l, Purchased in 0H4. Puhlishi-d In 
G, M. A. RlieliterJ in the Museum Bulletin, January, 1015, pp. 3 ft\ Cast 
hollow. Smooth, bUie-grcen patina. The surface is pnrtly coveted with 
incrustations. The preservation is excellent, the only missing nam bcinu, 
both feet, the lingers of the left hand* and the object or objects held. 
The eye-halls wt re inserted separately. Only one is now preserved and has 
not been placed irt the socket; the white is of ivory, the iris of a hint-gray 
stone, the pupil KlKSSUlg; fragments of the laches of one eye, of bronze, ate 
alfOprcM 1 ved, but have like wist- not been added. I lie tight a Jul wai broken 
olf anil reattached; there is a breatt BCCOSS the middle nf the Imdv shove 
the drapery, which has heen repaired. On the left sole joining the two ends 
of the hi maiion is a sm:ill support, such as is generally found on marble statues, 
A small rectangular piece inserted in the drapery on the left side as a repair 
for defective casting has fallen out. Ace, No. 14.130.1. 
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335 PORTRAIT BUST OF A MAN, wearing a ttmk and ;i 

tofii. It i epic scuts a bearded man of about middle age with a large, 
crooked nose, Nrnall I'vts, prominent cheek-bones, and piot i inLing* ears. 
1 he forehead is dceplv tunowcd. It is the face of a man neiiher highly 
inteUectuaJsKirofa very distinguished bearing* There is a certain sensitive- 
ness about the mobile mouth, but it is :l sensitive mss indicative of a nervous 
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temperament rather than of fine sensibilities. I lowever, though the person- 
ality is not into -resting, the artist has so well succeeded in conveying the char- 
aiur of his sitter (hat, as a portrait study, the head has become a work of art. 
From the shape of the bust, which include! the shoulder and part of the 
upper arm, we ma)" place it in the Trajamc or early Had name period (cf, 
[\ liienkowski, Revue archeologique, 189^ pp. 204-295, fi^, 12). The iden- 
tity of the man is not known. 1 he rarity of such busts and the exception- 
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Portraits ally good execution and preservation of this example combine to make it a 
piece of exception:! I in re rest. 

Height, Hj in. (22. z cm.)- Purchased in 1913. Published by G. M. A. 
R[ichtLrJ in the Museum Bulletin, April, 1914. p. 93, fig, 3. Cast hollow. Smooth, 
green patina The preservation is unusually good!. There arc two small holes 
in the bust, and one at the top of the head. There are also several places which 
hiivx been repaired in antiquity owing to defective cm tin n* Ace. No. 13,221,1. 

340 FRAGMENT FROM A POKIRAIT HEAD iHowiiig part of 

the right side of the Face of a bearded man, about half life-size. The 
fragment includes the whole lower part of the face - 
up to a line drawn from the ear to the eye; the ^^■^H l^ 
eyebrow and forehead are missing. Il< has a shoit ^*| I yr 

beard and moustache worked tn relief The ir is ^H| ' ' jf* 

and pupil of the eye are indicated b> incision. V 

The mode lime is careful and pmhnhly hr-longs 
to the second century A.D, 

Height or* fragment, 3J in. (8 cm. J. Purchased in 1913. Mentioned in the 
Museum Bulletin, April, 1914, p. 94. Cast hollow. The patina has Iteen almost 
entirely removed. There is a targe crack through the cheek and a small hole 
in the tar. Act. No. 13.225.9. 



350 PORTRAIT STATUE OF THE EMPEROR CAIUS Y1B1US 
TREBONIAMJS GAf.LL'S- Me stands with his weight on his light leg 
and the left slightly drawn back. His left arm is lowered and bent at the 
elbow; rhe ri^hr is extended sidewise wirh the forefinger r.iisud. The atti- 
tude and whole bearing suggest that he is conceived ait delivering a s]H-ech. 
I lis hair, heard, and moustache are short cropped. 1 le has a high, furrowed 
forehead, eyes set close together, a lung nose, full lips, and a strong chin. 
The skull is rounded. The face suggests a man of somewhat unattractive 
pei son ;d in and of a coarse, wilful nature. He is represented nude, in 
accordance with the custom of" herui/ing" Roman emperors* A m.mtle is 
lightlydriiped over the h f i shoulder and foreai m; on his feel »n high sandals. 

This figure is remarkable both foi us lau-e m/c, ancient luon/e * rallies 
being of great rariiy (see p. 3), and lor the fact that it can be identified 
with considerable certainty with Caius Vibius Treboniami* Gullui* whu 
was Roman l.mpemr from ifl to 2^4 A.D, At least, a comparison between 
this statue and the coin types of this emperor (cf. H, Cohen, Description 
historiquc des monnaies f rappees sous I 4 Empire romain, V, pp. 235 fi\) 
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Portraits snows a marked resemblance, Both have the furrowed brow, the long 
nose and full mouth, and the same general type of face. Moreover, the ftj l« 
of the statue accords well with the date of this emperor. 

The statue is carefully worked, but the muddling, especially on the body, 
is hard and schematic. Moreover, the effect of the whole figure is heavy 
and the conception lacking in inspiration. On the other hand, the face is a 
fine portrait study and successfully conveys the personality of the man. 

The record of Trebonianus Callus as Roman emperor is not an enviable 
one. He was responsible for the disgraceful treaty made with the Cloths 
which guaranteed them a fixed annual tribute if they forbore to invade 
Italy in the future. The peace thus gained was naturally short-lived; for 
fresh hordes of barbarians soon imitated the successful feats of their breth- 
ren. These writ', however, defeated b) tin general, A< imlt.mus, who w.is 

forthwith proclaimed Emperor by his army. When Callus marched forth 
to meet his rival, he was murdered by bis own soldiers. 

Htifthr, 7 ft. ll in. {2.400 metres). Purchased in l<>°5- 'I he history told 
of this statue is as follows; It was found by Count Nicolas Nikivitch Deniidur 
near thy Chuieh. of Sari Giovanni in Laiemno, Rome, in the early years of the 
nineteenth century. In 1818 it passed into the hands of his son; then in 1848 
to Count A. de Montferrand, who took it to St. Petersburg, where it stayed for 
some time* until it was sold to Krtllln and Feuardent in Paris. It had been badly 
restored and had fallen to pieces; but was taken apart again and reconstructed 
pr'jpt-rly by .M. Andre, ail Paris. The circumstances told of its discovery are 
somewhat auspicious, and it is doubtful whether th* story is based on any fact*. 
Hut it ifl certain Chat llw Itatua van in the possession of Count A, de Monlfer- 
rsadi in t8|2« as it is so described by H. von Kohnc in a enmmunication read 
before the Archaofogische Gesellschaft, May 4, l8fa (ef. Archaologisehe Zei- 
tunn, f$|2 f AnzdgLTt I'. 1*71. It was reproduced in the Memoires de la Societe 
imperial d*archeol0Rie issued in [Bja, and a^ain in an ex t raft from that pub- 
lication entitled Description < t « s objets tea plus remaftjuabla de la Collection da 
M. A. dv Montferrand (St, Petersburg, 1*52). It was then described as Julius 
Caesar- J- J- Bernoulli lefexstoit in his RiJiuivL'he [fconagraphie I, p. i6j» as an 
"anp/hlicht? Statue des Caesar", and Mr. Frank Jesup Scott alludes to it in 
his " Portraitures of Julius Caesar" as a statue "credited to the private collec- 
tion of A, dv Muntfi r ™ml". It is figured in S. Rcinach's Repertoire, II, p. 

571, fig, 3 (with ihe corona, n modem addition lince removed); it is also pub- 
lished hy C. M. Fitsgcrald in the Museum Bulletin, November, I'K'i. p. 1J4. 
and In I . f. Mather, Jr., in the Burlington Magazine, November* 1905, p. 14*, 
Cast hollow. The patina, where preserved, is d>trk gtiin; it has been restored 
m several plates. The statue has been put together from a number of frag- 
ments, but only a piece a few inches square on the baek of the torso is said to 
have been missing. 1 here are several small repairs made in undent times due 
to defective casting. Ace. No. (I. R. 4*7. 
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[■UMALE 

Figures 

(NUT 

divinities) 



I KMALK FK3URKS (NOT DIVINITIES) 

360 STATUETTE OF A DRAPED WOMAN. She stands with her 
weight on the right leg and with her head inclined to the right. She is com- 
pletely enveloped in drapery, wearing a chiton 
and over it a himarion, which covers her head. 
She abo wears shoes. Her right hind it 
placed on the breast; the left is lowered and 
holds the drapery. 

In the pose and arrangement of the drapery 
this statuette is similar to the famous statue 
of a matron from I lerculaneum in the Alherti- 
num. Dresden. For other statues of the same 
general type cf. S. Reinaeh, Repertoire, II, 
p. Ms f. The workmanship is Fair ;md belongs 
to the Roman periods 

Height, 6} in. (16,8 cm,). Gift of Henry G. 
Mirquand, 1897. Unpublished. Cast hollow. 
Dark uricii nutina. Preservation good. Ace. No. 
G.R. iy. 



370 FEMALE (?) HEAD, broken from 
a statuette. She wears a diadem and has 
short straight hair, parted in the middle, and 
slightly waved round the forehead. Fifth- 
century type, of Run 1. ui execution. 

Il(il>ht, 1 in, (2.5 cm.). Huivhased ptohahly 
in |Ky6, Unpuhlinht-d. last solid 
greenish patina 




I b 1 1 
Thi: surface is considerably encrusted. 



j6o 
Ace. No. c;.R. 1H7. 



CHILDREN 

[inumEN 375 STATUETTE OF A LITTLE GIRL HOLDING A PUPPY. 

She is seated with both legs slightly drawn tip and stretched iidewise 
In her right arm she clasps ;i puppy; her left is extended as if reaching 
out for something and her face is lifted eagerly in the same direction 
as the outstretched hand. She wears a short-sleeved tunic* girt above 
the waist, of which the right sleeve has slipped down, leaving the shoulder 
bare. Her hair is long and wavy, and tied together at the nape of the neck. 

Ito 
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somewhat similar pose to 



ROMAN PERIOD 

This is a charming study of child life. Both tin- little girl and the 
dog are rendered with remarkable ri'iirh to n.irme, and there is a de- 
lightful spontaneity in the postures of 
horli figures. The execution is good, 
hut the hardness with which some of the 
drapery is rendered shows that it was 
probably eNecuied in the Roman pe- 
tit xl . 

Children playing with animals are 
frequently represented in late Greek 
and Roman times* wlten the forms of 
children were for the first time properly 
studied and genre scenes formed a fa- 
vorite topic of artists fcf. S. Reinach, 
Repertoire, TI, pp, 402 ff,; 111, pp. 

I34 ff.f 1V T pp. MjQ, 291). For a child in 

ours, but with a bird instead of a dog, cf. R. Herzog, CVsterreicJiische 

Jahreshcfte, VI, 1903, pp. 227 ft". 

Height, 2^ in. (6 cm), Purchased in 191 j. Published by G, M. A. Rfkhu r | 
in the Museum Bulletin, April, 1914. PP- L f° ;,n d 9 it fig- I» Cast hollow. 
Crusty, greenish patina. The fingers of the left hand are missing; the irises of 
the eyes were inlaid and have fallen our. Ace. No. 1 y.2254. 

376 STATUETTE OF AN INFANT, seated and grasping a large 
hunch of grapes in both arms. His body is turned to his left, bur he looks 
Ti» his rifJit. lh is nude. 'J he eves iire inlaid wirli 
sitvti and the hair is indicated hy tint relief line:- ^^^ 

The rounded forms of the child and the chubby face 
are well rendered. Roman period. 

Kc:iied infants aie .1 favorite subject ol E.u< Greek 
and Roman times (cf, S. Reinach, Repertoire, II, pp. 

4^1-453; III, pp. 132, 265; IV, pp. 279 ff. ). Sometime* 

rhe child is characterized as Eros hy the addition of 
wings Of various attributes; however, to refer rhe grapes 
in the hands of our sratuette to Dionysus seems un- 
necessary. 

Height, l\ in. (5.6 cm.). Purchased in 1907. Described by G* M. A. K[iL-htcrJ 
in the Museum Bulletin, May, 1908, p. 91, No. 14- Cast sulid. Bnmn-green 
patina. Most of the toes are niissinp; otherwise tht- preservation is good. Be- 
ir.w an- remains of a round attachment with traces of iron. Ate. No. 07.286.94- 
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Children 3^5 SMALL BUST OF A GIRL. She k enveloped below the shoul- 

ders with drapery. Her hair is long and fattened in a knot behind. The 
bust ends below in a tang, and there is an iron tan^ at 
the top of the head; so that it probably served as an 
ornament to some object, Roman period. 

Height, ii in, (2.8 em.). Pim-hasvd probably in tBg 6 - 
Unpuhlishtd. Cast solid, (m-nmh btack patina, Aec. 
No. G.R, 206. 

ANIMALS 

Animal. 402 STATUETTE OF A SPHINX- She is ly- 

ing down with head erect, fore paws extended, and 
wings spread. She wears a diadem and has brig hair which is brought 
back and arranged in a loose coil behind. The feathew of the wings are 
indicated by incised lines- 

Hf ib-century type, but of Roman 
execution. 

For a similar figure cf. E, Babelon et 
J .-A. Blanche*, Bronzes antiques de ta 
RibHothequeNationale, Ko, 769. 

Height, 1 li in. (4. 1 cm-). Length, zl in. 
(6 cm.). I'urchHMed in I'jfoo. Unpublished, 
t !as< iotid. The green, crusty patina hai 
been removed in many places. The It ft 
vvinR has been broken uff and reattached, 
The Fore paWJ and thf pri ;m r p;irt of rlie 
hind Icrs are missing. 'I he surface is en- 
crusted in places. Ace. No. G,R, 39, 




402 



403 STATUETTE OF A FEMALE PANTHER, She is represented 
lying on one side, the left fore leg and hind left raised in the air, the head 
lifted and turned to the left. The mouth is wide open, the eyes contracted, 
and the ears laid back. It is not clear whether she is turning, around in a 
playful attitude, or whether she i* wounded. Her face seems to surest 
that she is in pain, but there is no trace of a wound. The whole body, the 
head, the paw*, and the tail, s*re covered with spots which were inlaid with 
silver. These spots are of different forms, some being round, some oblong, 
and some crescent-shaped. 

The panther is mounted on a base of semicircular shape which lias a 
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Animals moulding ornamented with a It -af pultun round the bottom. The top and 
nltKof tlic base art- decorated with beautiful inlay work in silver and niello, 
On the top around the curved part are two delicate sprays of leaves and 
perries, with a Small rO$ette in the centre; on the rounded side of the base 
is a series of triangles, each of which is surmounted by a lotos bud. The 
combination of the bright silver with dark nit lit) inlay against the rich 
golden color of the original bronze must have been very effective. 

This panther is a remark" hie cvample ot inn n m .hhut.i1 sculpture and 
may well rival the works of the gre;ir modern student of animal life, A. L. 
Barve. The wonderful way in which the cat-like nature of the beast is 
displayed in the grinning face, the uplifted paws, and the long, lithe body 
with its many curves and hollows shows that this figure was studied from 
life without the conventionalism of Creek an in the treatment of animals. 
The conception is t-h:jiaeiciistic of the Hellenistic period; but the actual 
workmanship is probably Roman, of early Imperial date, .since the figure 
is said to have beetl found in Rome, in a deposit of Roman bronzes discovered 
there in 1880. It probably comes from the same place as the bronzes pub- 
lished in the Bullctiino Cbmututle, *88l, p. 30 (chiefly Roman heads), a 
statuette of Dionysos in the Dutuit Collection (cf. Catalogue, vol. II, Ko. 
141), and a panther in Baron Edmund de Rothschild's collection (cf. S. 
Reinach, Monuments Piot, IV, p. 105, pi- X, where it is said to have 
been discovered in 1888; bur if it comes from the same find this must 
be a misprint for 1880). 

It .should he noted that the base on which our panther is at present 
placed cannot have been made for it; for the right fore paw does not rest 
on it as it should, but is slightly lifted from the ground; and since there 
is no indication that the leg has been bent, it would seem that a base of 
uneven surface* perhaps to represent a rocky ground, was originally m.ide 
for the figure. The present base, being apptoxiiuatth the required size, 
mav have been used hirer for it; at any rate, the assertion that it was found 
with the figure is undoubtedly true, since both show the same oxidation, 
and moreover the base has marks indicating that the panther rested on it; 
these marks run not lengthwise, bur across the width, so that we may sup- 
pose that in burying the panther became displaced. 

W hether our pant ltd is complete in itself or belonged to a larger com- 
position is an open question. Mr. Uuinaeh has tried, not convincingly* 
to combine the Rothschild p.mtherwith the Dutuit Ptonysos in one group. 
Hut. our panther i* considerably smaller and therefore could not in any case 
have formed part of that group. The presence of the base is no evidence 
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STATUES, STATUETTES, AND RELIEFS 

Animals in (he matter, since, ;is lias been pointed out, the two were not made for 
each other. On the whole, it is more probable that the panther was an 
independent: composition, since there are plenty of analogies of ■Rituals 
made as single figures (see S. Rcinach, Repertoire, II, pp. 710778), while 
groups are comparatively rare. 

Length «f panther, Of in. (53.7 cm.); length of base-* 10 in. (25.4 cm.); 
greatest width of base, 6| in. (17.4 nn.)i Purchased in 1907 from an English 
collection. Said to have been found in Rnmc when dicing foi tin foundation 
of the English On 11 eh in the Via H.iluiino in 1880. Published by G* M. A, 
R|khter| in the Muse u in Bulletin, March, 190s, p. 5H f. t n^s. i, 2. The panther 
is cast solid, the base hollow. Patina blaekish j*r*?en with reddish and green 
patches. The end of the tail is missing and part of the inlay has disappeared; 
otherwise the figure ts complete. When found it was much corroded, but it 
li:is been cleaned by M. Andre in Paris. Ave. No. 07.161. 



406, 407 PAIR OF WATER-SPOUTS, EACH ENDING IN THE 
MASlCOt A LION mode-lied in high relief. 1 be tongue of the lion forms 
the spout itself. Round the tuhe at the back are extensive remains of 
the lead with which it was soldered in place. 

The modelling of the lion mask is forceful, but hard and schematic. 
It is probably of Roman execution. 
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Diameter i«f Nn. 406* $\ m. 4 i,| em. I; length, including tube to end el sj t, 

6] in. (lfi.J cm,). Diameter of Nn. 407, «;i in. (13 cm.); length, including tube 
to end of Kpour, 63 r in, (10.5 nn.i, r mm Cyprus. (.Vsnula Collect ton. cf. J. 
L. Mj'rcs, Ccsrmla Handhmik, Nos. 5015, 501 d. Illustrated in the Cesnola 
Ail.,:.. HI, p|. I.XII, i, where they are said to have come from Curium, The 
relief is rant. Tht gretn patina is artificial, having been addtd by Mr* Baillard 
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in this Muse inn, Nf*. 407 1* intart; ^ iK 4°*' ' ,:|S *'"' t,u ' "f ,ts tpuiit broken Ammai ,*, 
olf and wattaehed. An*. No*. Cll. 444, 44;. 

408, 409 PAIR OF WAT ER-S POUTS, EACH ENDING JN THE 

MASK l)K A MON modelled in high relief. The tongue of thclitm forms 
the spout iTst-h I he mii/vle is covered with punctured dots* which occur 
also, in groups of three, Oil the smooth siul'.ia' of tin brow. Round Hit 
1 u he .it the back are extensive remains of the lead with which it was soldi od 
in pi .ice. 

The execution is Hellenistic or Roman. tor a lion of similar type, 

in stone, also from CvpTUS, see No. 13S7 in the Cesnola Collection. 
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Diameter of No. 40^, j| in. (0,2 cm,); length, including tube to end of 
spout, j\ in. (iS.^cni.). Diameter of No. 40V, 3^ in. {y.a cm.); length, includ- 
ing tube to end of spout, j\ in. (1^-4 cm.). From Cyprus. Cesmda Collection, 
cf. J- I— Myrrs, Cvfinola Handbook, No*. 5017, £Ql3, JlluBrratc-d in the Ctsnola 
Atlas under III, pL LXII, E, whi-ie they ait* said to have conitr fnnn Curium. 
Tin relief is east The (green patina is artificial, having been added by Mr. 
Itaillard in rhis Museum. No. 40H is intact; Nik 400 has a piece of rhe spout 
missing. All. Nos. CI). 442, 443. 



412-425 MINIATURE FARMYARD GROUP, consisting of a pair 
of hulls, a pair of cows, a pnir of goats, a ram, ewe, pig, and sow, together 
with a plough, a cart, and two yokes, AH the animals, though rather 
roughly modelled, are carefully characterized. 

The plough is of the primitive composite type, consisting of the jxjle, 
the pi ought ail, and the share-beam. In this example the ploughtail, which 
was held by the farmer, is missing, but a hole shows the place where it was 
attached. Though the test of the plough was cast in one piece of bronze, the 
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STATUES, STATUETTES, AND RELIEFS 

Ammai.s joints of the wooden 01 i^m^il are all indicated; thus the pole is represent* <l 
as fastened to the aharebeam by two large pegs, and the share to the share- 
beam by means of straps. This type of plough was in use both in Greek 
and Roman times; for other represent at ions of it see Daitmberg et SagUo, 
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Ditnonniirt-, under araririm* p. 3SV* c ^' :1 ' S ° ^ S. b. Gmv, Journal of 

Hc-llt'iiic St ud us, XXXIV, iyi.it pp. 249 ff. 

The cart is of the general shape used in Roman times. It consists of a 
platform made of transverse beams, an upright piece front and bark, and a 
long pole, the whole mounted on a pair of solid whirls. Similar carts used 
for the transportation of food and army bagc^c occur on the Column of 
Trajan. Compare also the Etruscan example in the British Museum (cf, 
II. B. Walters, Catalogue of Bronzes in the British Museum, No. 602). 

The yokes a re of the double type* with two curvatures to fit the neck and 
shoulders of the oxen cm which the) were piobahly placed (cf. A. Raudrillart, 
Daremberg et Saglio, Dtcttorttiaire, under jugum, pp. 663 IF.). In one yoke 
the. \ui\ts .o< indicated through which wire passed the Lather straps fasten- 
ing the yokes to the oxen. On the centre of each yoke at the top is a notch 
into which the pole is fitted. 

This interesting group of objects was found in a tomb and probably 
constitutes either a votive offerings or a child *s my. It belongs to the Roman 
period, For a votive plough ^'itb two oxen and driver in the Museo Kir- 
cheiiano, Rome, sec J, Martha, I. 'Art Strusquc, p. 510, lis, 3+fi, and G» 
Micali, Antichi rnonurnenti. pi, CXIV{ these are about twice the size of our 
example, 

The lengths of the animals r:mge from z% in. to 5^ in. (6.6 cm. to [4 cm.). 
Length of plough, S* in. (21. S cm.). Total h ngth of cart, includiiiie puJtt, 9* 
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in, (23.S tin.). Length* of yokes, 5$ in. 1 n ,'> cnt.) ami t| in (tj nn,). 1'nr- Animals 
chased in IOOQ, From Civita I ;^n ll.m.i. Pnhlishul lr\ (i. M. \. R(icbter) in 
the Museum Itullit in„ Aprils 1910, pp. 95-9&1 hit- ■* Illustrated in S. 
Rtinnh, Repertoire, 1\ i 1 jioi, p. 4^, Nn. k. Tin- objects art all ea*4 solid. 
The patina lus mostly been mini veil; where it remains it is light grtrn ami 
crusty. Tin prti«rvati«n i* good in ni".st cases; hut i»nt- cow i* considerably 
battered! and has tot; greater part of the legs missing. Ace. N<«. 09-AllUSO-A-S* 

426 STATUETTE OKA I JUL I- 1 V'*- 1 - H< is r< presented walking, 

with right fore foot raised) the head turned slightly to the right, lie has 

a larj;e dewlap and his tail is raited, with trie end 

resting; on che hack, Between the horns is ;i small 

stump. The execution h good, the proud nature 

and powerful fin ins (if the hull being admirably 

portrayed. Roman Imperial pcri< i 

Statuettes of hulls of similar character be- 
longing to the Roman period haw been found in 
consider 11 Me numbers. A. Lurtwangler (Bonner 
Jahrbueher, Heft 107, 1901, pp. 37 ff.) called at- * lG 

tention to the fact that the majority of sueli examples hud a round hole 
between the horns, which must have served for the insertion of some at- 
tribute. From examples win re this attribute was actually preserved he 
found that it consisted of either a crescent or a bird, apparently an owl. 
From this fact lie was able to identify these bulls with Apis, the sacred 
animal of Memphis. In Egyptian statuettes the bull carries a round disk 
surmounted by the umcus, but the Roman statuettes must be considered 

as adaptations from this original type. In our example the attribute 
itself has been broken off. only the stump on which it rested being pre- 
set ed. 

Length, a] in. ($.7 cm.), Height, 2 in. {5.1 cm.), Date and mafinci of BC* 
quisitmn unknown. Published hy A, Furtw angler. Boom r Jahrhiicher, Heft 114, 
115, p. 199 f., fig. 4. Illustrated in S« Reiiuieh, Repertoire, IV, 1910, p. 4^5, 
Nu. 1. Cast solid. The light green, crusty patina has been mostly removed, 
There is a break in the tail and the surface is entrusted on one side. Ace, 
No, G.R. 4.1. 

427 STATU! [TEOFABULL. He stand« with hi* fult weight on au 
four legs, with bead turned slightly to the right and tail curled on the ba*. k. 
The dewlap is unusually large. The sleek bide of the animal is successfully 
represented by the small incisions which cover the whole body, while the 
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STATUES, STATUETTES, AND RELIEFS 

Animals longer hair of the fort-head ant! above the hoofs it made to stand out hy 

l l modeled. The head is lifelike, hut the modelling of the figure as a 

whole is hard and conventional, and compares 

unfavorably with the statuette described ^i4 . 

above (No. 97}, where every detail is care- 
fully studied. It belongs to the Roman period. 

Length, 4i\ in. (11 cm,); height, without 
borns, ^H in. (7.5 era.). Pint-based in i^u. 
Said to htve been found at Trebixond. De- 
scribed hy G. M, A- R[iehter] In tin Museum 
Bulletin, November, 1011, p. 214- Cast sdid. 
Smooth, dark green patina. Preservation en- 4-7 

cellent, The tail is worked in a separate piece and inserted. Beneath each 
hoof is a tang vJmli si-rvcd fin Insertion in the pedestal. Ace. No. M,[40.i>. 




428 BULL, STANDING, Probably Roman period. \ en tough 

execution. 

Length, 3. J in, (5.7 cm.). Pare <»f purchase umrniiin (before 1906), Cast 
solid. The green patina has hern largely removed, The fore lefts are miffing. 
The surface is. considerably juhbed. Ate, No. G.R. |j& 



432 HANDLE OF A PIECE OF FURNITURE OR OTHER UP- 
RIGI FT OBJECT. Beneath the handle proper, which consists of a curved, 
fluted stem with I an tig sides, is the lore part of a 
young bullock, modelled in full round. Of the 
Roman period} fair exec ur ion. 

Height, 54 in- (I4.I1 cm.). Purchased in iy07. 

Described in the Museum Bulletin, May, 190S, p. 91 » 

No. I®. Ciivt hollow and vi i \ thick. The bronze 
has been coated with bad both inside and out. A 
piece from the lower left side IS missing and there is 
a small hole in the front. On each side are two 
rivet-holes (one is broken away), which served for 
attachment. Ace. No. 07.3^6,104. 

435 S I A ILL IT E OI A RAM It is rep- 

resented lyin^ down, with head raised and fore 
feet bent inward. Details are indicated by in- 
cised lines. Roman period; of rough execution. 412 
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Length, ■ ' in. (3.8 cut.). D,ne of purchase uncei tiiiiv 4I11.-I0IV I'joo). Uti- 
pnhltsluil. Cast ItulluW, Tile green p;iiiha h.i.s been partly mimved.. Thi- 
Mllf.HI IS SOIlUull.ll <<1 l< "it (I. \ lt . \., G K • .J 
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436 FOOT OF A VESSEL IN II f K FORM OK A RAM'S HEAD 
AND LEG COMBINED. Cateftd Rom.ni work. 

I. in^tli. 1 [ 111. if*.i^ em,). Purchased in 1910. Min- 
tinntd If) the Mnsiuin linlliuh, Dinmhi r, Ojin, p. 275. 

Cist Mhliil. Smtmth, daric green patina. Intact. Ace. 

No. 10.210. .29, 
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437 HEAD OF A GOAT (r). I he ncek is 
prolonged into ;i short moulded shaft * of 1 011 nil 
action. In the shaft are remains of an iron pin for attachment rn some 
object. Roman period; of fair execution, illustrated, p. 172. 

Lcnfith, 2 iti. (5.1 cm.). Oate of purchase untL rtiiin (before 1906). Un- 
published. Cast solid. Smuotf*, green patina. The surface is corroded 1:1 
places- Ace. No. C.R. 159. 




440 HORSE'S HiX.)l- AND FETLOCK, 
broken from a life-size statue, Roman period. 

Li-niith, 11 in. (17,8 era.). Purchased in 190^. Found 

in Rome; probably in the bed of the river Tiber, 

Mcnrinncd in The Museum Bulletin, May, lijog, -t4 fl 

p. Hi. Cast hollnw. 1 he crusty, green paring hns hetti mostly removed 

A number of small rectangular pieces have been inserted ;■* 

repairs fur defective casting, some «>f which have fallen out. 

An. Nn. oS.J^ft.g, 



441 TAIL OF A HORSE, broken from a 
targe relief. Fine piece of modelling of Roman 
dare. 

Length, 16 in. (40.6 cm.). Purchased in 1909. From 
th< Murtimtti Collection, Rome. Described by G, M, A. 
R[ii-hnr] in the Munum Bulletin, April, n>io, p. 99. Cast 
hollow, hut very thick and heavy, Rough, green patina; 
the surface is considerably entrusted. Ace. No. 09.- 
^21.19. 
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Animals 442 STATUETTE OF A DOG, lyinft tlnwn, with In ;id raised. The 

details aie rendered with incised lints. Roman period; <>f very rough 



execution 



Length, i j'g in* (3*7*i*)- Date of purchase uncertain (before ioooj. Un 
ptiblished. Cast solid. The crusty, green p ;it 'Tia has lie-en partly removed. 
Ptecet from thf legs an- inissiut:. All". No, Cj.R. i6|. 
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443 HEAD OF A DOti. Behind is a [«n Tin attachment to some 
object. 

Rom. in period, of l.iir execution 

Length, with pin, ij in (4.$ em.)i Date if purchase uncertain (before 
itjoo). Unpublished. L';t5,t solid. J he green patina hns been partly removed. 
The surface is omAidtlahly cormded- Aee. No- CJt. 155. 



444 HANOI. K OF A l'A'l KK A, TERMINATING IN THK HKAD 
OK A DOG OR WOl.F. Tlie bead i* well modelled, the animal's nature 
heiiij; ;k1iiui.iI'Iv expressed by the sensitive nostrils, the open paming 
mouth, and the tony, narrow ft) es. 'I'hc ghaft of the handle is fluted and is 
surmounted at each end with a fluted band. At its juncture with the patera 
is an attachment with Baring sides and two literal pieces decorated with 
volutes in relief. The workmanship is Roman* 
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Pater:* handles of this type are noi imconinum. Far almost identical Animals 
examples see Catalogue of Ancient Greek Arti Burlington I nit- Arts Chili., 
ii>o+. 1) 98. pi. I AY, and Cecil J I. Smith, Catalogue of Bronfce* in tin-- Co! 
lection of I Piei pout Morgan* Ho, 74.: see also !■.. Kibchm et J -A, Blanchet* 




411 

Bronzes antiques de la Bibhorrutjue Nationals, Nm. 1429, where the- patera 
is still preserved. 

Length* 6j in, Ua 4 u».,h ['mrh.istd in i«;oo„ Unpublished. Cast solid. 
('11c.11, mivn p.ittft*. The edges of the attachment arc slightly chipped; othet- 
vrtse nothing is missing, Ace, No- O.R, -j 

448 STATUETTE OF A SWAN. ( >nh the head :md neck preserved. 
Roman period* of fair execution. 

Length, I ** in. (3.3 em.). Date of purchase uncertain (before 1906), Unpub- 
lished. Cast solid, Crusty, green patina* The surface is considerable corroded, 
Arc. No. C.R. 153, 

449 STATUETTE OF A SWAN (?). tt is represented srandfofe 
wiili closed WingS and head raised, 

Roman period, of" imiiji execution. 

Heigh Ci i\ in. (j,o. cm,!. Date of pun Ium,: uiuumiii (In litre i^oo*. Unpuh- 
lnJud- Cast Solid. The preen pann:i has ho n im-aU removed. Th* feet and 
the head arc mUi.iii|i, and the surface is much eiH'rmlfdL An-. N<i. il.M, 155. 

4^0 STATUETTE Of A GOOSE, The WmgS are spread, and the 
head is raised and turned slighth to the left. "The feathers .ire indicated by 
incised lines. 

Roman period, of cursory execution, Beneath the bode is ,1 pin which 
served for attach men 1 to some object 1 

Length, 1 4 Hi- (4.5 cm.!. Date Of purchase uncertain (litT'Ht fOOOk Unpub- 
lished. Cist snlid. 1 he crust), pi-cvii patina has been mostly removed. Ace. 
No. Ci.K. 157. 
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Animals 455 SNAKE. Only a small part, including the h*ad, is preserved. 

Tlit lower putt tfl fliit. Tin m all s and tin. details of the head arc indicated 
with jneised lines. 

Roman period, of fair execution. Illustrated, p, 172, 

Length, tl in. (4.5 cm.). Date of purchase uncertain (before 1906). Unpub- 
lished, Cast solid. Greenish patina. Aire. No, G.R. ifo- 
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TOMB GROUPS 

The following are three tomb groups, exhibited as such to jiive :in idea 
of what sorts of objects arc found toother in tombs. The contents of 
each, which consist of various implements and Utensils, are heie il1usti:ited 
and enumerated, so that their collective value can he full)- appreciated. 

The* bronze and iron specimens are described in the classes to which they 
several!}' belong, their numbers being given in the following lists: 

L A number of miscellaneous objects, of clay, bronze, and iron, 
round near Mont el cone in the same tomb with the Etruscan chariot de- 
scribed above (No. .jo): 

Two Athenian black-figured kylikes uf the" Klemmeister"n r pe 
A bucehero vessel 

Arista "a eoidoni" (ef. Nu. 030) 

Tour cauldums d \\ Nos- 62,1-624) 

A jug {ef. No. 4*3 j 

Twenty -one bowls (ef. No.s. ^2-^62) 

A pail (cf. No. 63 1) 

A lid of a vessel (ef. No, 63 1\ 

Five spits (cf. Nos. 677*^81 I 

A pin (cf. No. 910) 

Three handles (cf. Nos. 70^-707) 

A mate (ef. No, 666) 

A pair of fire-dogs (cf. Nos, 667, 66 M 

four spear-heads (cf. No*. 1442-1445) 

The finding in tin's tomb of two k\ likes of the " Kleinmeister" type 
belonging to the middle of the sixth century li.C. is of importance as it 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENS1IS 

I OMB supplies definite evidence for during the enrire content! of the tomb within 

G nours fairly narrow limits. 

For ihe circumstances of the discovery of this titmh and the acquisition 
of its contents by the Museum see under No. 40. Many of the pieces have 
already been published by A. r'urtw;inglcr in Brunn-Bmekmann 's l.)enk- 
tnaler griechischer und riirniseher Skutptur, text to pis. 586, 587. He there 
describes an iron tripod as having been found in the tomb (p. f, fig. |'. 
This used to be exhibited with the other objects; but as it is almofl entire!) 
modem, if bus since been withdrawn from exhibition, 

II. Ten vases said to have been found together in a tomb at Ovjta 
Castellann, the site of rhe ancient Falerii {illustrated, p. i/9) : 

Three jugs with beaked, trefoil mouth and high-shouldered body (cf. 

Nos. 4S8 |'a0) 

Four cylindrical jars, of which two retain their high handles (cf. No*. 

570 -: >? 1) 

A patera with long handle (cf. No. §8o) 

A vessel of which onh 1 he round mouth is preserved (cf. No. 57ft) 
A silver cup of flaring outline with high bronze handle (cf. No. 579) 
1'rom the shape of the vases and the style of their decorations it is possible 
to assign the date of this group to the end of the sixth or the beginning of 
the fifth century B.C. They are splendid examples of the fine work which 
could be produced by Greek bronze workers; for in elegance of form and in 
precision and delicacy of workmanship such products as these have not 
been surpassed at any period, Moreover, they are at present coveted with a 
brilliant blue patina With n one smooth surface, which further enhances their 
beauty. 

For a short account of this tomb group cf. G. M. A. R[ichtcr|, Museum 
Bulletin, December, 19*3, P- - 1 '' 1 

111. A number of objects of bronze, iron, silver, gold, and clay, found 
together in a tomb at Bolsena: 

A mirror with an engraved design representing the release 

• if Prometheus (cf. No. Hi 7) 
A patera, with handle in the form of a winged Lasa (cf. No. 5«>H) 
Of bron/.e j A bowl, un decorated (cf. No. 59^ J 
Ajuglcf. No. $07) 
A ctsta (cf. No, #.\y) 
A bowl from a thymiaterion f cf. No. 1350) 
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Groups 



Of iron 



Of silver 

Of clay 

Of r„|.! 
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Three candelabra (cf. Nos, 1304. 1306) 

lout andirons (cf, Nos, 669-672) 

A pair of fire-ton g$ (cf« No. 673 J 

Two fire-rakes (cf. Nos. 074, 675) 

A knife-Made (cf. No. 1679) 

A spit C ?) (cf. No. 676 j 

A sniiill pyxis with cover 

A pointed nmpbnni with scroll handles 

A itngtl 

I wo bhick-glaze vases of fourth to third-eenrury type- 
Six; vases of white ctay, undccorated 
Twelve small bails of reddish clay, probably used for playing 

a gatm 
A ting 1 if. No. G. S. 336 in Gallery C. 32 (Gold KoomJ; 

From the fact that a hir^t- number of this*.- oHjeCtS an.* toilet articles we 
may assume that the tomb \v;is that of a woman. Many are inscribed 
Sudan j f/3 H lOVM'- i" Etruscan letters, a wmd not infrequently found 
on Etruscan bronzes and apparently signifying Sfpulcf&fif, or tomb article 
(cf. W, Deecke, Ltrusktsche Foischungen imd Smdirn, If, p. 9^; C. Pauli, 
Etruskische Studien, III, pp. 37 ft., 137 f., translates it as "Eigemum". 
cf. also Torp, Etrusktscht I kit riigt:, II, 1^05, p. 2ft, and Skutsch in 
Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyklopadie, \ 1, 7<>o). 

Two black-glaze vasts definitely date the nunb to the fourth to third 
centuries B.C., which evidence is confirmed In some of the Other objects 
decorated in the Etruscan style of that period. 

Some of the pieces have already been published by A. Eurtwangler, 
in Sitzungsberichte der kg!, bayerisehen Akadcmie der Wtssenschafteil, 
tV©^, Heft II, pp. 270 ff. He incorrectly read tin inscription as Muoina, 
which he identified with an Etruscan name of a woman. 



VASES AND KITCHEN UTENSILS 
JUGS AND BOTTLES 

Jugs* ani> A great variety of one-handled jue> weir employed in ancient tunes 

Botti.es Their use was the obvious one of pouring liquids, as ts suggested by 

the foim itself and as we find them employed in v;ise-representations. 

The names used by ancient writers to signify jufxs are: outix*"!. ^rpox olf * 
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X^Si iwixWtit, hLkTu\iou, 7rp<JxiT)js, Tpoxoif) TTpOXtAS, uXirlj, oXirit (si<- 

references given hi ( ). Jahn, Mniuhiui Vasensamitiiung, pp. XCVI1 
ami \C\ - t also G- Karpj in Daremberg et Sagtio't Dictiunn.ort, undei 
oinoehoe, p. 159, and under pioehous p. 661; E. Saglio, in Daremberg 
et Saglios Dicnonnaire, under ehous, p. 1127; and E, I'm tier, in Dar- 
einbtrg et Saglio's Dictionnaire, under olpe, p. 172, and umkr epi- 
chysis p. 059). Tli est words arc tistil without definite desi rriptiunt of the 
shapes l« which they apply, so that it is impossible Co decide whether each 
n.iiiiL -\\.is reserved foi .1 special shape of jug, 01 whether rlu -\ were um-*I 
indiscriminately for all, as we should use jug, pitcher, ewer, jar, 

Bottles of various forms have survived. They appear to have been used 
chiefly to contain oil or ointments, but could of course have been employed 
for any other liquid (cf, E. Saglin, in Daremherg et Sarins Dietionnain . 
under ampulL 

The following Jul.;, and boiiles (unless otherwise stated) are Hammered, 
with handles and other attachments cast. 



Uotti,r» 



475 ONE-HANDLED JUG with cylindrical mouth and neck, ovoid 
body, and short cylindrical fimt. On the outer side of the rim is a plain 
hand in relief, fastened with jj series of rivets. 
1 his band is m one piece with the handle, 
which is plain, except for a groove running 
down the middle. 

Perhaps Late Mycenaean period. Tor clay 
jugs of somewhat similar shape found in 
Cyprus and belong in p, to the Mycenaean 
period cf. e.g. British Museum Excavations 
in Cyprus, p. 34, hg. 64, No. 1258; p. 36, fig. 
64, No. 1034. 

Height of jug, 7!, 1 , in. (19.6 cm.); height with 
handle, V Y \ in. (21.5 cm. J. From Cyprus- Cesnola 
Collection, cf. J. L. Meres, Cesnola Handbook* 
No. 4702. Illustrated in the Cesnola Atlas, II I, *^ 

p|, XI A 1, 1, and L, V, di Cesnola, Cyprus pi. X.\.\, where it is j.;ihI to h;i\< 
come from Curium Crusty, green patina* There in a, hole on one side of the 
body, Ait. No. C.B. 320. 




476 UNh-HA\DLI\D JLG with round mouth, neck merging into 
the body, and no fu*>t. The handle ends below in the head of a serpent, 

I8j 
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and at»V« in two am* which are riveted to tin 
rather heavy artel the locution munh. 

Perhaps Early Iron A^e. 

Height, o» i«- <*•* ™.'. |o mi Cyprus. 
Cesitola Collection, cf, J. L. My res, &**<** Hand- 
book. No. 47f* Illustrated in the Cesnula Atlas, 
III, pL L, Ml, and L P. di Ccsn..b. Cyprus, pi 
XXX, whei« it <•> sa^ to have come from Curium. 
Kmigk lu^vn-piun patina. The vas* u cracked 
;md indented in varioua places. A^. No. C.U. .1 = :. 



477 NECK OF A LARGE VASE. It 
consists of a ihort, cylindrical neck and Rat 
rim, and has two limj handles which are fastened 

hv a loop to a rert angular attachment. A 
pit-ce of the body of the vase, which w..s 
made separately of much thinner bronze and 
attached to the neck by means of rivets, is 
still preserved. 

This example, like Nos. S 3 3 » 534> ^ >2 5» 
620, testifies to the popularity of brojrae 
vessels of large ahse in Cjpra& 

The period i* uncertain; probably Early 
Iron Age. 

Height, Sl in- (7-9 (**)• Diameter, i6H «"■ 

(43.1cm,). From Cyprus. Ceswfo Collection, cf. 
J. 1„ Mvos, CV^rl.t lLmlho.,1, No. 49*3« One of 
the rina handles is haired in the Cesnob Atlas. Ill, 
pi. LVI1» z> The patina has been mostly removed. 
Ace, No. CB. 401. 



480 ONE-HANI >U-:i'> JUG with globular 
both, Btronjtly pinched lip* and conical neck sep- 
arated from the both hy a sharp ridge. I he 
handle, which is in one piece With the mouth of 
the vase, lias a groove running down the 
middle, and ends below in an attachment with a design d volutes. 

1S4 
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VASES AND KITCHEN UTENSILS 

The shape recalls th.it of tin* Red BuccherQ vase* in the Cetnola Col- 
lection (cf, J, L. Myres, Cetmota Handbook, Nos, 474, 475). I his example 

probably dates tunn the seventh to sixth century \l.C. 

Height, 9 in. [Z2.t) cm. i. Kmm GypfUS, Cesnohi Collection. cT. J. I. 
Myres. Ce&ttola Handbook, No. 4019. Illustrated in the Cesnola Atlas, HI, 
\LVI, z. The criisrv, greenish parmii has (urn flemaVcd in place*. I hi v;ise 
is tdhsitlt r;ihlv broken, uifh Lojtr pi^is mi^in^. AcCi N<». C.B. 704. 
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481 ONE-HANDLED GLOBl I AR JUG with tubular spout, tvl- 
indrical mouth, ;md tilling foot. The lip is moulded. The handle, which 
has a deep groove running down the middle, ends 
above in a snake"* head* the open mouth of which 
tits into the rim; the tower attachment fa in the 
form of a lion's mask, mm mounted by an orna- 
mental collar. I lie details on the snake's head 
and the I ton-mask an- incised. 

The ornaments are finely executed in the 
archaic Greek style. 

Height, &l in, (22.5 em J. from C\ prus. CthtioU 

Collection, cf. |. L. Myrts;, Cestui) a Handbook, No. 

4911. Illustrated in the Cesnola Adas, III, pi. 

XL\ I» 3. Considerably broken and repaired, with a 

number of pieces musing. 'J he crusty* given patina 

luis been partly removed. Ace. No. C.tt. 7^3, 

4^ 1 

482 VASE OF INDETERMINATE USE, perhaps a libatioa vase. 
The body is egg-shaped and has a 

flaring foot and 1 minded mouth. 1 mm 

one side projects B lon^ spout ending 

in a lion** head and decorated on its 

four sides With guilludie ornament, 

incised. To the left of the spout is 

a loop-shaped handle with open-work 

decoration on its outer side. The 

attachment to the vase is funned bj 

a l'nd with spread wfngs in Oriental 

Style. A small chain ts attached to 

the bottom of the handle* "* K ~ 

Probablv sixth century B.C. The decoration*, are Carefully executed. 

t8< 




IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

J tcs AMD Height of vase, 9 in. {22.9 cm,}. Length of spout, N L \ in. (21.5 cm.). From 

Bottle* Cyprus. Cesnola Collection, d, J, L. My res, Cemol* Handbook, No. 4'po. 
Ill ust rated in the (Vsnoh Atlas, III, pi. XJJII. Crusty, green patina. I lu 
vase was considerably broken and has been put together with only a piece rear 
the mouth mi Bfiitig. Ace. No. C'.B. 521. 



separation between 

lint 1 iiihI ends he low 




483 JUG with beaked, trefoil mouth and marked 
the neck and t lie shoulder. The handle is of angular otit 
in .in attachment decorated with a palmette and 

scrolls in relief, above in two arms terminating 
in heads of dogs. 

The form is somewhat clumsy. This jug was 
found in the same tomb with the Etruscan chariot 
and is therein dated ;i* belonging to about the 
middle of the sixth century \iX\ lot this type of 
handle cf. A. rurtwangler, Olympic, IV, Die 
Bronzen, p. 144, No. N/>, pt. L1V. 

Height, 9^ in, (24.8 cm,). Published by A- Furt- 
wfingler, iSrunn-Rruckmann, Denknialergriechiseher 
untJ romischcr Skulptur, text to pis. 5^3, 5*7, P* Si 
No, 9, fipi- 9* The crusty, green patina has been re- 
nin ved in places. Intacta All. No. G.R, 4 1 3* 



484 J t TC7 with beaked, trefoil mouth and 4*J 

marked separation between the neck and the shoulder. I he handle has a 
thumb-rest above and a leaf-shaped attachment below; its arms terminate 
in animals' heads. 

The shape is similar to the preceding nnd 
prohablv belongs to the same period. 

Height, oj in. (24.5 cm.). Gift of V. \V„ Rhine- 
land* 1, 1S09. Unpublished. The patin.i, which has 
been removed in sortie places, is crusty and gretn 
with brown patches. Preservation good. Ace. No. 
C K. if.4. 

488 JUCI with beaked, trefoil mouth and 
high-shouldered body. The handle, which is 
fluted and ornamented with beading, terminates 
below in a leaf-shaped attachment; its arms are 

t$6 




4*4 
decorated with a spiral 
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pattern in rrlu-l, and t ntl jit eoiuh.mt lions. ( *n rlu trefoil li|> is :i tongue 
pattcm in relief, with twonms tit' In-admc aho\e, and ,i hon introduced ;it 
tiich cuini'i. kmiiul the foot is smothci row uf heading. 

Hcjth in elegance ufful m and precision and delicacy of execution this is .1 
splendid example of Greek Work in bronze. Very effective is the m.iniur 
in which the decoration is confined to the handle and the mouth and not 



Jl'OS and 
Burnt 6 
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made to inter fere nit h the lines of the form. It should ht noted th:it the 
angular projections at the two corners of the trefoil mouth, which are here 
decorated with lions, not only add to the artistic effect but had a practical 
use in preventing the liquid from spilling while it was poured out. 

Vases of this shape have been found not infrequently in sixth to fifth- 
century tombs in Italy (cf. A. Zannoni, Scavi delta Certosa, pi. XXXXIII, 7 
[found together with rod*ftgured vasts], ph CXXXX, 12 [found together 
With Idaek-hgiued amphorae]; Museo Etrusco Gregoriano, 1, pi. LV, rig, i, 
.11 hoitnm to the right; 0, Monulius, La Civilisation priinirive en Italic, 
pi. Ilj, 1 1 ; Bultettino archcologico napolitano, new serine, V, i^:-,?, pi. Ill, 
in the middle; E- Oiizio, Monument! a re heo logic hi della pfQvittcta di Bo- 
logna, pi. Ill, fig, 6; Soranzo, Scavi e scope rte nei poderi Nazari tli Este, 
pt. \, fig. tjj C. Mantovani, Nori?ir degli Scavi, 1S90, p, yK, No, 1695 S. 
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Jvos A*n Gsett, I'ovjilks dt Vulci, p, 518), For their history cf. G. Tischler, Anrhrci- 
BoTTLEa pologisches Currespondenablatt, ismi, p. 126 I- 

Heijdn, it}| in- (jO-.i Cm*). Purchafied in 19I*. Said to have been found at 
Ctvita CasttlUna with N..s. 4%. 4^ 570-575, 57*-$*° (cf, p. 179 U. Pub- 
lished hy Ci. M. A. R[fchter] in the Museum linHetm, December, iyi}* pp. 266- 
2f>7, fie. 2- In this and the folkrwinfi beaked juts the niiwth and neck appear 
to have been cast Rind soldered to rite hammered l»ni>* Smi»nli, twroMoi**4>lue 
patina covered with itteru&cnriniv, in ,1 lew pl.m -.. I hi v.im is tracked in m wmI 
plans, otherwise tfoa preservation is exeellunt. Aee. No, 12.160.3. 

4S9 |L 1 1 <>l similar shap*.- ro the: preceding. The handle is fluted and 
terminates Uluw in tin. [nesd and aims of u bearded Satyr; the arms of the 
handle end in coucftaW hnns. 

Height, mJ-J in (30 i-m,). Purchased in 1912. Said to have been found :*t 
Gvita Cattettana with Nos 4 s - 4</°. 57«"573f 578-5*0 (<*- P- »79 f >- 
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Mentioned in the Museum Bulletin, December. 1913, P- 2*&< Smooth, tur- 
<|Miiist-Mni- pjiin;!. The vase is cracked in several places, otherwise in cxnl- 
lent preservation. Aee. No. r2.x6o.il, 
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490 |1'(i nr'*imil.tr sh.i|H i'< Nos. 488* +^> The handle is flutid ami 
terminates below in tin* head of .1 beard til S.iryr, rising fi<nu .t tlestjcii of 
strolls iitiit palmettt-Kj the arms of tin- handle are decorated with beading 
and t-nil in does* heady. 

lUi^ln, l-'ii in (5*,i *ni .1. Purchased in 1^12. Said t*i have been found 
nt l ivitTi Catfeitnna with No*. 4^*. 4*). 57°-"*, 578-5*0 CeR p. i7 f jf.)< Men- 
ii.iitil in 1 ti< Museum Itutletin, December, 1013, p- loT>. Tit* wnooth, Mnish 
patina shown uniy m the from; .if ih< Umk the vaae \s.ih largely encrusted and 
lias been cleaned. II" *.>m i^ cracked in several place*. Ace, No. II.160.I. 
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49' JL'G of simikir shape to Noi, jKK 490, The handle is fluted and 
11 iiiiin.nt s below in wn inverted palmetto, ll.niked by two serpents; the 
arms of tin handle end in bud-sh;tped ornaments. 

Height, q\ in. (23.5 cm. J. Purchased in tyij. Mentioned in the Museum 
IS tilled n, April, if;i4„ p. 95. The trusty, blue-preen parina has been partly 
removed exposing the golden color nf rlu- bronse. The surface is somewhat 
corroded in places and th< re are a few tmall hole* .mil cracks* Act. No. 1 1.127.3, 



492 JUG with trefoil mouth, rounded body, and hij:h handle. The 
hand It, which has a deep groove running down the middle, ends below in 
an attachment in the form of the skin of a lion's head; the upper attaeh- 
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merit is ornamented with a palmette untl is attached to the tip by means of 
two rivets. The lip has a tongue pattern with be; idling above; the whole 
sulfate of the body is covered with decorations con- 
sisting of a plait pattern between two tongue pat- 



terns. 



The decorations are all executed with the same 
precision and delicacy as in the vases of tomb-group 
1 1 | ice p. 179 f.; compare also No. 574), As this jug is 
Covered with the same turquoise-blue patina, it is 
possible that it was found with them. In any case it 
must belong to the same period. 



Height with handle. 5^ in, (14.1 cm -)- Purchased 
in 1913. Mentioned in the Mum nm Bulletin, April, 1014. 
p. 95- Smooth, turquoise- M ue patina. 
encrusted iti places. 
Att. Nu. 15-227.5, 




Ih. 



I 



e sulfate is 



*<*: 



There arc several cracks which have been patched up, 



493 JUG with beaked, trefoil mouth and body of angular outline. 
The lower attachment of the handle, by wHefa it was joined to the body 
of the vase, is in the form of a running youth 
worked in relief. He is in the half-kneeling atti- 
tude characteristic of early representations of 
running. A large mantle is hanging loosely over 
both shoulders, braving the front part of his 
body nude. 

Archaic Greek or Etruscan, of fair execution. 
Clay vasts of this shape appear at the end of the 
sixth and the lw ginning of the fifth century (cf. 
K. Masncr, Vasen des ocsterreichischrn Museums, 
No. 330, fig, 27; A. Kurtwanglcr, Berliner Vasen- 
sammlun^ No. 21K9; G. M. A. Richter, American 
Journal of Archaeology, vol, XI, 1907, p. 424. 
fig. 6; E. Pottier, Vases du Louvre, F, t iN, p. io6). 
This it also the pciind in which the bronze speci- 
mens occur; cL the tomb rinds in the CYitnsa of liologna where tliey were 
frequently found with blaek-rigui-ed and red-figured vases (cf. A. Zannoni, 
Scavi della Certosa di Bologna, pis. XIX, 5, L, 19). That this shape, how- 
ever, continued in use until later Is shown by its occurrence in an Ltruscan 
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tomb oi the 1V-I1I euuinc B.C. (el*. I . \. MiLiui, Mumo archeologico <li 
I iren/e, 191a, vol. II. pi t'WI). 

Ilti^ht, h\l in. (lit cm,). I'uu'h.iM >l in I'jii. Mi-nru-rn il in tin Muxeutn 
Hiillcnru M.ev, i">)-, p- 9^. Crusty, blue-gree n patina. The handle was s^lil- 
t n (I huth to the tip :iml to the iowet part of the vase; the attachment hcluw has 
become displaced. I he fact* of the youth is mthJi battered. Ace. N«. n.ais.t. 

494 |l <» similar to the preceding. The handle is timid and ends 
above in an attachment in the form ol it ruin's head. 

Archaic Greek or Ktrusean, of fine execution. l'or a discussion of this 
shape see the preceding number. 

Hei^htt y\ in- (aj-S cm.). I'm chased in \*ti\. Sjid to he from Civtta 
Castellan:*. Mentioned in the Muviim llwlh -tin. Apiil, i'ji4 f P* V.v The patina 
is biiupotli and tui(|ii[iise-blue uith crurtj green patches. I he surface is en- 
cruared in place&i There aiu several sin. ill hole* in the body of tin vane and a 
large slash nn one (tide of tlu.- mouth ami neck. Ace. Nn. ij, 232.2. 
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495 Jl-'tJ, of elongated shape, With circular mouth and higjl handle, 
which terminates below in a rounded plaque, left Ufl decorated. 

This shape occurs both in bronze and in terracotta during the late sixth 
and fifth centum s B.C. fcf. K. Schumacher, Antike Bronzen itr Kails- 
ruhe, pi- X, 14., and A. Furtwiingler, Berliner \ asensaniirdcin^, 11, pi. V, 

*39). 

Height, with handle, C*^ in. {10.0 cm.). Purchased in l8<)6. Unpuhlislu d. 
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h GfS ami A beautiful turquoiae-blue patina covers the surface; on one side, however, tins 
BoTTJ-sa >s considerably encrustid. The handle is riveted tu the neek and flu- body uf 

the vhm . Ace. Nl>. (.|,R. l3. 

^05 JUG, (if squat shape with cylindrical mouth and high handle, 
which terminates below in a beautiful design in a juitr relief of an inverted 
stmhemtotl rising from akanfhos leaves. On the lip is a tongue pattern 

»ii 11 In \\ with heading above. 

'the design under the handle i> similar to that which oums on the 
.iktuiem of yrave stelae of the early fourth century I1.C; u is to tli.n 
period* therefore, that this vase should be assigned. 1 he general shape, 
however, only somewhat more squat, occurs as early as Hie fifth century 
B.C. (cf. K, Schumacher, Ami be Uronztm in Karlsruhe, pi. X, 9; A. 
Furtwangler, Hcrlm* r \ ascnsammlung f II, pi. ^ I* zo(>)- 





505 

Htijiht of vase, j\ in. (20 cm,). Height with h.indli, gl in. (55 cm,). 
Purchased in 19.00.. Said to have heen found in the nrrmpolis of Tea lie. 
Published liy G. M. A. R|ie]mc| in the Museum BnHrtin, Fein nary, 1910, p. 9^, 
im, 4. Patina green and Klijdnh ruufth, with hrtlUant him patches. The h;imll<- 
has heen hrttkin and reattached. Small portions of the d jour relief ore missing;. 

Arc. No. Wf.Zll.H). 

506 HANDLELESS BOTTLE with ovoid body and n.ntuu, cylin- 
drical neck. There is a moulded hand on the shoulder, and concentric 
Circles on the hotrom. 

IU2 
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The form In. similar to thai of the glazed-H .m- bottles in the Ccsnohi 
Collection, which probably date from the fourth mi- 
tiny BX\ {pf* J. 1-, Myres, Cesnola Handbook, Nos. 

Height, 3, 1 ,, in. (7.S mi L From Cvjuiis. CeStfol? 

Collect kifl. cf. J« L. Myrcs, CcMmhi ]l:ntdiu>ok t No. 41^?. 
I lhisti.tr 1 ■! in tin Ccttnola Atlas, Ml, pi I E. 1. E)rown-gr< ■ n 
patina. Much corroded and inikimd. ami constderablj 
hi •■kiii. AcCi Nit. I '.It. i;»o. 

507 JUG with beaked mouth and high handle ending above in a large 
loop, be low in a floral ornament* The word 
Suthina is inscribed on the neck in Etrus- 
can letter* (cf. p. 1^2 . 

1 he shape is characteristic t'f t lie lure 
Etruscan period (fourth to third anitin 
BO* for similar examples cf. L, A* Milani, 

M usen archeologico di rirenze, pi. XXIII. 

Height, including h ,( mJ If * 14 in. ■ j^,<S cm.); 
of jug alone, n\ in. (J9.9 cm.). Purchased in 
hjOjj. Pound at Rulsena in an Btritscan 
t^mb of the fourth to third century B.C. (cf. 
pp. 1 soft" 1. Published by A. Furtwangter, 

Sittungsberichte drr t^h baj eris-i Inn Ak;id- 

finii: dcr Wissenschaften, 1905, I left II, p, 
271 (c), fig. 6. The crusty, green patina has 
been partly removed* Somewhat broken on 
one aide, otherwise in good preaiTvatiori. 
Ace. Nil G+R. 44 v 

510 VASE IN r THE FORM Ul A 
IT.] MALE HEAD. She wears a diadem 
arid has wavy hair, parted in the imiildlr 5°7 

and done up in n knot behind. The vast- is suspended fioni a handle In 
means oftWO chains which arc fastened to the head by bird-shaped attach- 
ments. At the top of the head is a round opening. 

1 ait 1 mi tiiion; I.i rusean, piobabl v third ccntiui B..C 
A targe number of Vases in the shape of Imm.iu heads have been dis- 
covered, both in bronze and in terracotta. Their original purpose is not 
quite certain. They are usually called incense vises (balsam aria); but 
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Ji t;a am. though tiiis theory is probable, there is no real evidence for s>uch a use. For 
Botti M a list of known examples cf. E. Pottieret S. Keinach, N fee ro pole tie Myrina 
p. 5oy, Note 2; ;iUo H. H. Walters, Catalogue 
of Bronzes in the British Museum, Nos. 756-770, 
and I., A. Milani, Museo arcbeoiogjeo di Firenze, 
M, pi. XXIII (dated examples of the third cen- 
tury H. C\). I'or a Ition/t vase in the ithape of 
the bust of n neglftftB cf. E, von Stem, OiMer- 
retchische Jahrcshefte, VII, p, i ( >7, and a few- 
similar examples there cited. 

Sometimes these vases were clearly made with- 
out a bottom (cf. e.£. C Fried* mhs, Kleinere 
Kunst und Industrie, No. 1565), in which cases 
they could not have served foi actual use hut only 
as grave offerings. 

Height of In ad, j| in- (H.d cm.). Purchased U» 
n>ii. Described by G, M. A, &(tchterj in the Mu- 
seum Bulletin, November, 1911, pp. 2t4-i^. Cust 
hollow. Crusty, btuc*grecn patina. The bottom is 

missing, but there are clear traces that it existed. 
Smull pieces r>f the chains art- restored- Ace No, 
11.01.3, 




handle, 

if scrolls 



511 JUG of elongated shape, with circular mouth and high 
The handle terminates below in a paw, beneath which is a relief < 
and floral ornament, roughly executed. On the lip is a 
tongue pattern, in relief, with beading above. 

Probably Roman period. 

Height without handle, 5 in. (12.7 cm.). Purchased In 

jtjoo. S.iul in have been found in the Hauraft, Syria. Un- 
published. Green, crusty patina with blue and brown patches. 
Preservation pood. The handle has been attached to the 
nt 1 k with two rivets. Ace. No, G-R- 33- 



512 J IX] with broad, circular mouth, wide neck, 
anil handle which terminates below in a SeiUnos mask 
crowned with vine leaves, The arms of the handle are 
in the form of scrolls. Horizontal bands are incised be- 511 

low the neck, and underneath the foot are concentric circles, also incised. 
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The style, of tin Setlenos mask assigns this vase to the Roman period. Jugs ash 

Hcipbt, 6 J in. (17,1 cm,). Purchased in 1909, Mentioned in the Museum 
Bulk-tin, April, i»)it>, p. <}*v Greenish p.itin.i, 1 mouth nn the handle, slightly 
rough t«n the vase- I ' u vase hj* been largely restored. I he h.mdle was briplcen 
off and reattached- Ace, No. 09.221. i-|- 
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513 J UCi ol squat shape* with broad, circular mouth anil handle 
terminating behnv in a Seilenos mask. Attached to the handle by nn iron 
hinge is a lid in the form of a plain round disk; near its outer cd^e, in front, 
is a dolphin* modelled in full round, to serve as a handle. There is also a 
foot, -which is united to the body of the vase by three rectangular attach- 
ments. 

The style of the ornaments places this jug in the Roman period. 

Tutal height, 9* hi- (24 ,H cm.). Gift of Henry <!. Marquand, 1R97, Un- 
published, Crusty, peen patina with blue patches. Tin- handle was broken 
orf and reattached. The iron hinge by which the lid was fixed to the handle is 
broken. Ace. No. G.K. 173. 

514 BOTTLE* high-shouldered, with short, narrow neck and circular 
mouth, probably used for oil or perfume. Illustrated, |>. 196. 

Roman period. 1'or a similar specimen in the Naples Museum, cf. 
F. B. Tarbell, Naples Bronzes* No. 237, 

Height, 3|| in. (9,4 em.). Purchased in 1900. Said to have beun found 
in the flauran, Syria. Unpublished. Crusty, brown-green patina. Slightly 
indented in places. Ate No. G.R. 2. * 
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Juas ami 5'5 BOTTLE of the same shape as the preceding. On the hot torn 

Bottles arc moulded concentric circles* 

Height, 3 ]' b in. (0.4 cm.). Purchased in njoo. Said to have been found in the 
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Ha lira n, Syria. Un published. Crafty, browit-gTeefl patina, Considerably in- 
dent cd in places; then.- is a small hole un 00c side. Ace. No* C.K. 6. 



516 HOTTLE of globular shape, with shori, narrow neck and cir- 
cular mouth. On the bottom are moulded con- 
centric circles, Like rhc preceding (No*. «;i 4* 515) 

it was probably used as an ointment bottle, 
Roman pertod« 

Height, 3 in, (7.^ cm ). Purchased in njoo. Said 
tu have been found in the Hainan, Stria. Unpub- 
lished. Crust) , brown-green patina. Slightly indented 
in places. Ace. Nn. G.R. i- 

517 OINTMENT BOTTLE (?) of globular 
shape, with Ions, narrow neck and circular mouth. 
A chain is fastened M> the bottle hv means oi 
two barrel-shaped attachments on each *u\i of 

the neck. The neck is moulded and the body is decorated with a series 
of concentric circles., moulded and arranged in two tiers. 
Date uncertain, probably Roman period- 
Height, 4,\ in. (u.6 emj. Purchased in 1900. Said to ha*c been found 
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in the Hainan, Syria, Urspuhli*htd, Ca*t, Lipht green patina, covered with Jics ani> 
bcawn in* rtifttatton* in placet, sinful, dripped, and there arc t\\<i small holes, fiurrit* 
An. Nn. (5.R. if. 




WATER-JARS 

Both the name and the use of this type of vase can be identiried with Watir-Jars 
certainty. On the Francois vase a jar of rhis shape is depicted with the 
word vSpia (hydria) inscribed over it; and on the representations of women 
drawing water from a fountain, winch frequently occur on btack-figured 
vases, this form is generally depicted. It wu carried by the women on the 
head Of on the shoulder, a practice still customary in Italy at the prist ru 
lime- 1 he two horizontal handles were used for lifting the vase when full, 
the vertical handle for carrying it when empty, and for pouring. Besides 
the word v&pfa the word pniXjrw often occurs in literature for watei-jar 
(tee references given hy O. J aim, Miinchner Vasengammlung, p, XOI), so 
that the two were probably' interchangeable! just as water-jar and watt r- 
pitcher ate to-day. The use of the hydria was not restricted solely to 
that of a water-pitcher. Pollux, Onomastikon X, 74, speaks of the hrdiia 
as also a wine-vase, and this evidence is corroborated by vase-represen- 
tations. 

525 WATER-JAR, Lntlecoratcd. On the handle is a leaf-thaped 
thumb-rest. 

The shape is similar to that found in use for earthenware water-jars 
during the fifth century B.C., and it. is to that period that this vase must 
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Wateh-Jaks therefore be assigned. The simple dignity of the shape and the finished 
workmanship make it a superb example of Greek work in bronw. 

Height, is in. (38 cm,), Purchased in 1906. Said to have been found at 
C'i u 1 ii x i d 1 . Mentioned in the Museum Bulletin, 1907, p, 20. The body is hani- 
mi red, the handles cast. The crusty, blue-green patina has been lastly re- 
moved. The vase is cracked in several places and small portion* of the aims 
nl th« h:m<tU' an.- missing Otherwise the preservation 11 excellent. 'I lie hamllts 
wen broken o(f and reartached. Aei\ No. 06.1078. 
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CUPS, BOWLS, AND PLATES 

Cups Bowls A large variety of drink ing-cups were in use among the ancient,?; Athen- 

am> Plat I-. a aeuj in the eleventh bookofhis Deipnosophists gives a long list of names of 

such cups, but his descriptions are not sufficient to identify them with any 

known shapes; moreover, a great many appear to he fanciful names that 

had come into favor at the time. 

The favorite Clip form in bronze appears to have been the M'\(£, a vase 
with foot and two handles, The name m'Xi£ ts assured by an inscription 
under the foot of a clay cup of this shape: Kiftpffftt^MPTOf 17 fciAi* (Corpus' 
Inscription u in Ciraccarum, 545). *lhe shape also agrees with the descrip- 
tions given by Athcnueus, Xl f p. 470K, 479T., 4W0E, The form varies 
according ro the different periods. 

The Greek name for a shallow, round bowl, generally with a round boss 
in the centre, appears to have been ^uiXsj, which is described as resembling 
a shield ( Aiistoreles, Rhetoric, III, 4, J 1 ; Poetics, 21, iz), and a? without 
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handles <ef. the references cited In 0, Jalut, Miuuhmi Yascnsammlunn, Ci?i»s, Howls 
p. XCV1IL). The Farm name for u bowl waa patera (cf, E. Pettier, Harem- and Plate* 
berg et Saglio, Dictiimnaire, patera, p. 341). 

The following flips, bowls, and plates (unless otherwise start:*)) art 
hammered, with handles and other attachments cast. 



530 HEMISPHERICAL BOWL, undecomed. Stib-Mimian period. 

Height, 2 in, (5.1 cm.)« Diameter, s 1 ',, in. (14.1 cm.j. from Gournia, 
Crete. Gift of (Ik- American Exploratttm SoctetVi 

1907. Crust!', green patina. The surface ts consid- 
erably corroded. Crocked in places, with a large 
piece missing. Arc. No, 07.232. ij. 




531 SHALLOW PHIALE OR PLATE, 
with omphalos, or round host, in the centre. 

I he inside is decorated with a frieze in repousse 

relief of monsters occupying almost the entire width of the plate, The 
monsters, which are represented as walking to the right, consist of four 
winged lions, three sphinxes, and one grif- 
fin. Thev are of the tvpes which occur on 
Etruscan monuments of the seventh cen- 
tury B.C.; compare, for instance, the fig- 
ures on the high hron/e stand in the MutCO 
EtruscoGregonano, I, pi. Wit, I, 2. 1 he 
execution is very coarse. 

Diameter, 11 in, (27.9 cm.). Purchased 
in 1903. Illustrated in A. Samhon, Cata- 
logue df* Art ti quite* Rrectjm-s et mmainrs 
(Sale Catalogue), |n/ot . N". HO. Patina h|ne- 
green and crusty. There are several breaks 
which have been filled up. Ace. No. C.R. 121, s * f 




532 KY LI X ( ) F F. A R LY SI J A PE, wi th ring base. 1 1 is ornamented 
on the outside with a Frieze of animals, below which is a border of loins- 
buds. The animals are mostly of monstrous shapes, borrowed from East-* 
em art: a winged goat, a lion, a panther, a winged panther, a winged lion 
with the head of a bearded man, and a gnflin; a few floral ornaments are 
introduced in the background. Underneath the foot is a Maltese cross, 
ornamented with cross-hatched lines. The designs are drawn with a tool, 
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Cuj>s, Bowi s which, instead of producing a simple, straight Line, made a very fine zigzag; 

anjj Plates underneath can be seen the preliminary sketch of di luatcly incised lines. 
On the IihiihIU'S which are attached by rivets, are moulded bands running 
vertically on the sides and horizontally along the ends. 




532 

The design* an- simitar co those which occur on Orientalizing Corinthian 
vases. The k^ tix must, therefore, be dated as early as the seventh century 

Height, if in, (6 cm.)- Hiiiim-trr, ^J in. (17.4 em.). Purchased in 190'j, 
Said to have been found in Palcstrimt. Described by G, M. A, Rfichtirj in th< 
Museum Bulletin, April, ]uio, p, OS. The green purinu has been mostly re- 
moved by cleaning. There arc several craekli otherwise in good r< mil it ion. 
Act. No. 09.2z1.a1. 



533 DEEP BOWL, with two large horizontal handles curving up- 
wind and surmounted in the centre by a lotos flower. The attachments 
are in the form of round plaques. 

Handles of this type have been found 
at Olympia, and in tombs in Italy (cf. A. 
Furtwangfer, Olympian IV, Die Bronze*}) 
No. 911, and the references there cited); 
also at Delphi (J\ IVrdrizec, louilUs de 
Delphea* p. 73, rigs. ^40, 241 ). 

Eor miniature bowls in clay of this 
form cf, J. L. My res, Cesnola Handbook, Nos. 495, 476, The design is 
very effective and presupposes Oriental influence icf. the motive on Assv- 
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ri;m column a, CI. IVirot et t\ Chipiez, Hisroin- riV Vnn, II, p. 202, rig. 68). Cups, Bowls 
Probably seventh century B.C. * N|3 Piatm 

Hi i^ht of bowl* 5 1 in. 1. 15 cm..i, height \Mth h;imllts. 104 in. \ij cm.). Diam- 
eter, ■ ;£ '"■ (l4«^* em*)« FtoiM vypftifc C esnoLi Collection, if. J. I.. Myrra, 
Ccsnofa 1 Lindhouk, No. 4914, IlliihtraTl J in tin i.\ inula Arias, MLpl.XLlV, 1. 
Crusty* greenish patina. Cracked and repaired in several places. Kaeh handle 
is fastened to ttle bowl li> means of live nvets. Air. No. i . 11. 440, 

^34 MART OF A HOWL, similar to the preceding. Only the two 
massive loro* handles, part of the rim, and small pieces of the bowl ate 
preserved* 




514 

Diameter of bowl, l6f| in. (43 cm.). Height of handles, H$ in, (32.9 cm.). 
From Cyprus. Cesnola Collection, cf. J- L. My res, Cesnola Handbook, No. 
4915. Illustrated in the Ceanota Atlas, 111, pi. LMI; L. P. di Cesnola, Cyprus, 
pi. XXX, where ii is said to have come From Curium; C. IVrmt etCChipieJB, 
HiEtoiit dc Tan, III, p. 7^7, fig. £37. Rough green patina with hint pateru*. 
The bronze is corroded in parts, Ace. No. CB. 441. 

535 BOWL with engraved arid embossed decorations. In the centre, 
which is considerably depressed, is a rosette surrounded by a cable border. 
Un the sides of the howl is a remarkable scene of Cypriote religious ritual. 
Sitting at the right of a tripod table, on winch is placed a basket of fruit or 
orht 1 offerings, it- a goddess sealed on a high-hacked chair. In her right 
hand she holds a lotos Bower, in her left one of the offerings horn the bowl. 
Behind the goddess stand three musicians, playing on the double pipe, 
the lyre, and the tambourine, respectively. On the left of the table stands 
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Ci PS, Bowr ,a a priestess holding in each hand an uncertain object, perhaps a fan and a 
am> Pi.atfs wiiu-lnilk . Behind her, on a four-legged table, are a large amphora and an 
oinochoc, for drink-offering. Then follows a dance of six women, each 
holding the wrist of the one behind hcr t as is the rule in Greet choral 
dancing, ancient and modern. The sixth stands back to back with the 
tambourine player already described, and so closes the scene. In the 
intervals between the women, lotos-capped columns perhaps stelae like 
Nos. 1415-1410 in the Collection of Cypriote Sculpture — occupy the 
background. All the women wear the Minoan jacket and kilt and 
have their hair piled high on the head, with a single long plait hanging 
down in front of the shoulder* The scene is enclosed above and below 
by a cable border. 

The workmanship, which is Cypriote of about the seventh century B.C., 
is coarse and hcavj ; hut the representation is full of instructive details and 
should he compared with that on 
the pointed vusc, No. 751, in the 
Collection of Cypriote Pottery, 



Di 



iiametef, c^ in. (13.3 cm.). 
Ikijdit, 1 ,£ in. (3,0 cm*). From 
Cyprus. Ci-snola Collection. Pub- 
lished by J, L. My res, Cesnola Hand- 
book No. 4561. (The description 
given above i^ taken from that of 
Professor My res.) Cesnola Atlas III, 
pi. XXXIII, a; L. P. di Ccsnola, 
Cyprus, p. 77; G. Perrot et C. Chipiez, 
f liscotrc de Fare, III, p. 673, fig. 4.825 
C. Cokmna-Ciccaldi, Monuments de 
Cypre, pi. VII. The green patini 
hah been almnht entirely removed. 
The reliefs are somewhat blurred, but 
there are no missing parts. Alx-- No. CB, 795 
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536 SHALLOW BOWL, with flat rim on which nre represented rivet 
heads, in relief. In the centre of the howl is a medallion with a fine design, 
modelled in repousse relief and incised, consisting of a rosette surrounded 
by pap) rus foliage, among which are grazing deer. I be rest of the bowl 
is undecorated except for two incised bauds. There is a single swinging 
handle of which the attachment terminates at each end in the head of an 
animal. 
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The *ty le shows Oriental influence and belongs to the seventh and sixth t 
centuries W.C Compare the incised |*nUi, silver, and bronze howls (rum A 
*. \ (ii as in the ttulil RiKTinK i.ilU i \ ( ' 31 >. 
illustrated! in ilif Cesnofa Atlas, 111, pi. 
XXXIII and iUsciiluil by J. I . My rev 
lYsnohi I I and book, Nt»s. 4551ft. 

Height tif Howl. 3 lit. (5.1 mi.). Oi.mii 
1 r« 1 of howl* i^i 111- (JO.8 tin.], Kremi Cy- 
prtit. CcsnoM CoHectinn. ef. J 1.. Myrvi, 

Cesmitii Handbook, No, 4^<<J- Illustrated 
in the Cesmda Atlas, ML pi. XLVIL 3: 
L. I 1 , di Ct-MiuLi, Cyprus, p. 337,, where ir 
is said to have cotne from Ctrrrurn. '1 Ht 
rough. nmn patina ha* buu largel) re- 
movid. llii.it. is ;i l.ii^i.tU fit-It in 1 fit howl 
.mil tlu rim is chipped and bent in pl.t 
Ace. No. CMS. 376. 



'its, How) s 
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537 SHALLOW HOW L. The outer side 0/ the rim is surrounded 
fey a flat band on which are ornaments in the shape of double spools plated 
at regular intervals. 

Pmbahly seventh or sixth Century 15. (\ 
For similar spool ornaments on vases cf. A. 
Futtwangkr, Olympic IV, Die Bremen, Nor. 
K41 11". , and I 1 . Perdrtzet, Fouilte* lie Delphes, 
p, 78, lifis. jG8 tt". and the Lrjtv bowl from 
the Polled rara Tomb, in the British Museum. 
Compare also the sund.n Imm/e bowls from 
Nineveh in the British Museum. 

Hetghi *if bowl, 2,'d in. (f.a cm.). Diameter 
ed'bowl, join. {25.5 em.), Kroni Cyprus. Cesnolu t_oll« etion. ef.J. J- Myrwf, 
Cesnola Handbook, No. 4<>if). Illustrated in the Cesimla ArLis, III, pi. XLVII, 
2; L. P. di Ctsnola, Cyprus, pi. XXX, where it is said to have come from 
Curium. Crusty, greenish parina w irh brownish patches? The boi*l is consider- 
ably cracked and <>ue boyish piece i> misting! Pbctkini of the band round tin 
rim are a I set minimi, as well ai three of rlie ipool ornament*, there having been 
ten in all. Ace, No. C.ll. 375. 




538 SHALLOW BOWL. It has two horizontal swinging handles 
with attachments in the form of double spools. The outer side of the rim 
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Ci PS, ttim-T.s* lk surrounded by :i grooved band tm which are placed a series of spool-like 
am» I*i AThs ornaments, with heads jiimruding above the- nm. 

Probably seventh Of si\th century B.C. Fch howls with ftitnilai handles 
cf. K. Schumacher, Am ike IWnzen in Karlsruhe, pi. ^ 1 1 1-, and the 

references cited under No. 537. 




cth 



Height of buwl, ij in. {4.7 ctn.J. Dianuur of bowl, 11 in. {2K cm.). From 
Cyprus. Cesnata CnJIectkm, cf J 1- Myres* Cesnola Handbook, No, 4017- 
I Hun rated in the Cesnola Atlas, HE, pi. XI-Vll, 4; L. P. di Cesrn»la t Cyprus, 
pi. A XX, where it is said to have come from Curiuin. The patina, which is 
gr^tn, has been partly removed, shotting tin nrifiinal surface of the bfunai 
Parts df tJu- (vt< rinr hand are missing and the rim is chipped in places. A' i. 
No. I'M 377. 



541 SMALL CYLINDRICAL CUP, engraved on its outer mrfuce 
with a group, twice represented, of two animals (horses?) heruldiciiUy placed 
on each side of a Horn I ornament; the same 
ornament is also used to separate the two 
groups from each other. Tlie surfaces of the 
animals and parts of the ornaments are dotted. 

Archaic Greek or Etruscan, of cursory exe- 
cution. 

Height* in in. (4.K cm,). Dianuur. z in. (5,1 
cm.). Purchased in hjii. Mentioned in the 
Museum Ij'.illt-tin, Mav, IQtft, p. 98. Snlciifth. 
jrrtenish Mack patina, coveted with incrustation in 

places- 1 he nppi r part is broktn oft", Ace. No, 11,212,3. 
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^42 LARGE SHALLOW BOWL with broad, flat rim. The rim k Cora, Bo Wl* 



decorated with thm. h.unb of plait pattern, 

^t .imp* J. On tin: rim iti L 1 two rivcr-ht>les< tnuidti 11?). 
This ,iml the following bowls (Nos. 543-5^2) 
were found in the same tomb with the Etruscan 
chariot (No. 4O), and are thereby dated to about 
the middle of tin- sixth century B.C. 

Height, s{ in. t*i-4 fin. J. Duniitti. \<i,\ in. (49.1 
1 in 1. Unpublished. The crusty* dark green patina 
has Wen partly it moved. Cracked in places with 
some pit'Lfs niissiJijj;. Act". No. Ci.R. 402. 




ANN l*i. A 1 1 s 
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543-562 Twent) examples tike the precedirt^* of approximately the 
s.imt tlimt unions, StuiK- aic consul*, table I > r < > k « 11, oiih the five best-pre- 
served specimens are at present on exhibition. Ace, No*. (I.R. 390, 397, 
400-405, 407 4 io f 424 43-. 



$(jTi HOAYL with lar^e round boss in the 

centre, and narrow, flat rim. 

This bowl was found in the same tomb as the 

Etruscan chariot, No. 40, ;tnd is thereby dated to 
about the middle of the sixth century B L\ 

Hi ijihtt z\ in. (7 cm,). Diameter from outside 
of rim, 14! in. (36.9 cm.), Unpubtishi I. The 
crusty, green p;uin;i has Keen partlv removed. Much 
hroken and repaired with a iiiimht-r of pieces inivsinf>. 
Act. No. (J.K. 406. 
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564 'T( JKCIIT [OLDER" l *) in the form of ;i cup and saucer joined. 
Thy cup, which is attached to the saucer hi 
three rivets, is conical in shape, with flaring 
rim. 

Sixth century BX\ For the possihilin 
of these cup-and-saucer vases being torch- 
holders, and for other examples, in clay, (jf 
the same type, cf- J. L, My res. Journal of 
Hellenic studies, W El, p. t$9, and J. J,. 
My res- M. Ohnefalsch-Riclncr, Catalogue of &4 
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Cufs,Bowl« the CYprus Museum, p. t>(\ Nos. «/>; 1/4, and the references there 

an,, r, vs dttdi 

Height, 5j in, (14.9 ctvu). Diameter of mouth of cup, 4I in. (12 cm.). From 
Cyprus. Cesimlu Collection, cfc J. L. My res, Cesnola Handbouk, No, 4(ji2. 
[ Must rated in the Cesnola Atlas, III, pi. LV, 3. Crusty, green patina with dark 
blue and hrmsn patches* I be Bauct rhas several pieces missing and the rim of rh* 1 
cup i> i hipped. Ace. No, C,B, jaj. 

565 CUP, from ;i vessel like the preceding. The plate i* missing. 

Height, 4|\ in, (11 cm.). Diameter of mouth, 3 !£■ in, do cm.). From Cyprus. 
Cesnola Collection, cf. J. L. Myres, Cesnola Handljciek, No. 40-jt- Illustrated 
in the Cesnola Atla.s, ) [ L pi. I A', 4. Crusty, blue-green patina. 1 he rim is broken 
sway nn im« *uU ami a piece ,ii th< bottom i* missing.. Ace. No. CB, 34$, 

(Jon CUP* perhaps hum a vessel like 5,04, $*-)$. I he plate is missing. 

Height, 5 in. (7.7 cm.). Diameter of month, £jf in. (7,5 cm.). FromCypriis. 
Cesnola Collection, ef. J. L. Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4924. Illustrated 
in the Cesnola Ada*. 1 [ L pi. LV, 5. The patina ha.v been mo*tlv removed. I he 
surface is somewhat corroded and the cup is cracked in placi-s. Ace, No C.B, 

57O CYLINDRICAL JAR with shgrt neck and rini, slightly concave 
Hides, and a high bundle. The handle, which is llured and deeoiated with 
heading, terminate* below in a leaf-shaped attachment partly covered with 

small, punctured Circles; on the rim is a tongue pattern with beading above, 
ant! on the lower part of the cup is an ornamented hand, consisting of 
shaded triangles and rows of beading, incised. 

The exact use of these vases is uncertain. They are sometimes dt - 
scribed as cups. Inn the .shape with the polling, ornamented lip is IWH *\ell 
adapted for drinking. C. I'ricderichs {Kteinne Kimst und Industrie, p. 34' , 
Nos. 1567 ft.) suggested that they were used im measures. They may well 
have been used for ladling out flour, gram, or .some such substance, the high 
handle being in that ease very appropriate. 

Jars of tbts shape have been frequent t) found in sixth to riftii-u ntui v 
tombs in Krrurin; cf. O. Montelius La Civilisation primitive en Italic, pis. 
oK, ij 103,13; Must-o KmiseoCjiegoriano, pL LV J, 6; S. Gsell, r'lHiilles de 
Vulci, p. 71; Co Gozzadini, Di ulteiiore scoperte- nell' anriea necropoli a 
Marzabotto net Bolognese, pi. 1 4, 1 ; W. Froehner, Collection I loflinann J from 
Gorchiano), cf. also K. Sdiumaehei, Antike Bronzen in Karlsruhe, pi. X, 
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if*, 17, No*, s's, s'h; I- Robinaofi, Boston Museum of Irine . \ * r s t Annual Cms, Bowls 
Report, iBtjg, p, 11, No. 10. AM ' PtATEl 

1 1< ight of cup, jJ in. ((1.7 cm.); bright with Ii.jiuII.. j J ,| in, 0^.7 tin. y. [ham- 
ster of mouth* i , % fa m. ($-<) cm.). Purchased in 1^12. Said to have been 
round at Civita C:is till ;m.i, with Nos. 4^^ 41/0, 571 573, 57* 5S0 (cf.p* i 7 f J TO* 
Mentioned in the Museum Bulletin, December, i'Ui, p* af»6. In this and clit 
d<tir following jam tin lip ;i|^tcirs mli.ivc been east si 11 J soldered to the hani 
mcnJ body. A Miumth, tttrttucase-Ulue patnui cover* the outer surface; tfiauh 
it i& blue-green and crusty. Excellent nresei vat ion. Ace. No> 1 i, 1' * -.4- 
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571 JAR of similar shape to the preceding. Tin- handle is uudecorated 
except for *i few incised Hues on its lower attachment, (hi the rim beading, 
roughly executed* 

Height of cut*, 2i\ in (6.5 cmj; height with handle, J ," tl in. (o em. J. Diameter 
of mouth, 2.?,, in. (j,6 cm.). Purchased in 19 1 2. Said to have been found nt 
Civita CasCeHatta with Nut*. 4.88 .pjo, 5/0, 5/3, 573* 57M-5H0 (cf. p, 179^), 
Mentioned in the Museum Bulk-tin* December, wij,, p. :'>(.. The turquoise-blue 
patina hsi largely disappeared on the exterior; and . n 
the inside tht- patina is li^lit blue with d.uk hint anil 
green patches, The handle is slightly corroded and the 
cup is cracked in several plates. Acc> No. 12.160*5. 




57 2 JAR of" similar shape to 570, 57c The 
handle is missing, but the place where it was at- 
tached is eh.nlv visible In the indentation on the 
rim and the outline left by its lower attachment. 

Hit decoration on the cup is simitar to No. 570, 

Height, 3 jfc in. (K7 em.). Diameter »f mouth* i| in. 
(6.7 cm.j. Purchased in icjiz. Said ut have been found at t'iviti. Castellans 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

(i p«, How i -j in the Name tomb with ?ws. 4SS-400, 570, 571, 573, 57H 5S0. Mentioned in 

Attn Pi.ATis tin. Museum Bulletin, December, 1913* p. 1(^(1. Smooth, turquoise patina 

with dark blue patches. The handle is missing (,see ah^vcj, '('he vase iit cracked 

in a few places an J smalt missing portions have h*.*n restored. Ace. No. 

1 2. 1 OO. 6> 

573 JAR °f similar shape to 570-572. Tli« handle is missing, but 
aft in No. 572 the place where it was origin ally attached is clearly visible. 
On the lip is ;i tongue, pattern with beading above; the tuna menial band at 
the bottom consists of cross-hatchings and rows of beading. 

Height, 3^ in. (fc.i cm,). Diameter of mouth, 3* in. (fj cm,). Purchased in 
(912. Said to have been found at Ctvita Castellana with Nos. 4S8-490, 570-572, 
578—580 (cf. p. 179 f.). Mentioned in the Museum Bulk tin, December, 1913, 
p. 2(f>. 1 LirquoiM-blue patina vvirh dark Mut* parched. A piece from the lower 
part of the vase is missing and Small miffing portions have been restored, Arc. 
No. 12.160.7. 
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574 JAI-t of similar shape to 570-573. The imi is decorated with a 
tongue pattern and two rows of beading; on ihe cup are two bioatl, ornamen- 
tal bands each consisting of a plait pattern between rows of beading; around 
the bottom is another row of beading. The handle, which is plain and ends 
below in a leaf-shaped attachment, is ancient, but does not appear to belong 
to the cop; the attachment of thai original handle was considerably larger, 
as can be seen by its outlines, which arc still preserved. 

The decorations are all executed with the same delicacy is in the pre- 
ceding examples, and as the cup is covered with the same turquoise-blue 
patina, it is possible that it belonged] to the same tomb find. In any case 
it must belong to the same period. 
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VASES AND KITCHEN UTENSILS 

Height v. itii handle, 4J, in. 10.5 cm J'm* hast d in i )i (. \li nn.iiu'd in tin- Cupa, Jfcxwj.1 

Musiuiii Bnthtm, April, 1914., p. «j>. Smooth, tttftiuuMie-bltic- p,inn;i. The sur- ami IV vm - 
fan- istiuin>nd in plaits. 'I hen- an tvvrrul crucks width hjvi- lui n patched 
up, The bandit- is ii iu itnt, hut (loeft "1 t IhIimii* tit the 1 asc (see uUfrVfc). Aft. 
Nil 13.127.4. 



575 j<"\Ri with hi^h handle, of birnikir shape to Nit*, ^yif-rfj, but 
with slightly more euni ;n e lidtS, The lower aitachmt nt of the handle is 

leaf«*haped} otherwise there i* no decoration, 

The execution is rough. bor a simitar jar from fte.no uitli an inscrip- 
tion in archaic Latin characters, cf. Collection II. J loffmami, Antit|uii t s 
(Sale Catalogue), 1&99* p< lift. No. 507. 

1 it i^ht, with handle, 4 ," ft in, (11.6 cm.); h right *«f cup, |A it*. (K.l cm.). 
Diameter. i\l in, (6.8 cuu). Purchased in 1S1/1. Said to have Hhmi f*um,l 
near GroMeto, Unpohlisju-d, Crusty, blue-green pat ma. On on** suit* is .1 
brawn patch where tin* bronze probably came in contact ^ith inm. An. No. 
C.R.3 
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578 ROUND MOUTH OF A VASE, The decoration, winch is 
executed with great precision and delicacy, consists, on die inside, of a plait 
pattern and a tongue pattern; on the our- 
Bide, of a rollout: pattern only; and on tin 
rim, of :i rollout' pattern surmounted bj 
beading. The body of the vase was of 
very thin bronze and has almost tmiirli 
disappeared^ but enough remains of the 
neck and the curve of the shoulder to indicate that the Vase was a shorr- 
necked j-n probably similar eg. hj K.Schumacher, Antike Bronzen in Karls- 
ruhe, pi. IX, i(tf 17, iy. 

Diameter, 5,^ in. (lJ-5 cra.j. J'urchiiwrf in lyij, Siiid to have been Found 
at Civita Casrdlana with Hot. 4^iS 4</3, 570 573, 579* 5 So (cf. p. 170. fj. 
Mi-ntiuned in the Museum Bulletin, December, 1913, p. 2^-6. The mouth was evi- 
dently cyst and soldi ltd 01 thr hammered body. Smooth, turquoise blue patina. 
A elml 1 t earth is still adhering to the neck. Ace, No. I3*ifo»fl. 



579 SILVER CUI* of flaring outline, wirh high bronze handle. 
The handle' is decorated with beading anil terminates below in a p;iw resting 
on an elongated disk, which is partly covered vitb small punctured circles, 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

■>, Bowl i The cup itself has two broad ornamental bands, consisting u¥ plait pattern, 
am> l J t vi » s shiitlcd triangle*) and rows of beading 

For a cup of simitar shape see K, Schumacher, Antike Bionzen in Karls- 
ruhe, pi. X, iS, 

Height tif cup, 5^ ]«■ (14.6 cm.) ; height with handle, 7 [I in. (20,2 vin.). 
Diamtrteti 5' in. (t$<4 cm.i. Purchased in 1912. £,ud n> hav* been found n 
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Civiti Custettana with New* 488 --pjkj, 570-5731 S7 s j J.50 (if. p. t7tj f, J, Mi-n- 
tiiHutJ in the Mn.scum HulUtin, Duceiidu r, 19x3, p. k66. The patina c*f the 
h.niilk is sniixth ;tntl turquoise him. J hi- surface «'F tin silver has assumed a 
tlurk pray time. The handle is will preserved, hut the cup is considerably hmfcen 
ami restored. An-, No. 12.1do.10. 



5HO PATERA WITH HANDLE. It lu.s a Hat bottom and a rim 
of slightly S*iting outline. The patera itself 1% plain, but the handle is 
elaborately ornamented with decorations in rebel'" and openwork, as fol- 
lows; The attachment, which is sii^htle curved and was attached to the 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

C\ t^, Howls bottom of tlic patera, beats a spiral pattern, surmounted by a recumbent 
and I iatsb j^ m u. u It ,j u f Beneath this is a plafjue with a scene of two boxers and a 
trainer, modelled in the round. One boxer has already been knocked down 
by his opponent, who is in the act of delivering another blow with his left 
hand. To the right stands the trainer with both arms uplifted, yvidenih 
to indicate rhc termination of the fight. Both boxers are nude; one bits 
straight hair tailing to the neck, with a row of curls on the forehead. The 
other appears to be bald. The surface is somewhat tubbed, but a suns 
of incised lines is clearly visible on both wrists of the victorious boxers; 
so that we may presume that the contestants wore boxing-glove. s. The 
trainer has a mantle with a fringed border at the bottom and has straight 
hair falling to his neck. 

This scene is executed with great spirit and the difficulties of rcpteNcnring 
Mich a complicated subject within so small a compass have been surmounted 
with much ingenuitj note, for instance, the way the standing boxer's lert 
aim and the trainer's left arm are modelled side by side* one showing only 
in front, the other only from behind. 

Beneath this plaque is a beautiful design of scrolls and palmeiies, 
worked in low relief on both sides of the handle and terminating below in 
a giant in full round, the upper part of which is in the form of a bearded 
man with long hair, while below he ends in fish-legs, with bearded serpents' 
heads. Up this type of giant with serpent's legs and its occurrence in the 
sixth century B.C., cf. E, Kuhncrt in Roscher's Lcxikon, Gig&nten, §& 
ifj^orT. The artist has successfully combined actual utilin with art by 
lea\ing a pleasing blank space below the boxers' scene to act as a thumb- 
rest and by making the scaly legs of the monster intertwine to form a ring 
by which the patera could be hung up. 

The workmanship is excellent. I his ma) indeed be regarded as a master- 
piece of Creek decorative art, both for the delicacy with which all details 
are executed and for the marvellous variety and harmony of the Compo- 
sition. 

For paterae of this shape and period, but without handle, cf. A. Zannoni, 
ScftVI della tYruisa, pis. XIX, 20; XX, 7;lfnr a somewhat similar handle, 
cf. K. Schumacher, Antike Bron^en in Karlsruhe, pi, XII, 7. 

Length, Wttfc handle, 17* in. (jS.Kirn,]. Diameter of patera, io/ 6 in. (20. 5 cm. J. 
Height of patera, 1 H in. (4,3 cnv.>, Purchased in 191*. Said to have been found 
at Civita Castellana with Nos. 4W8 490, 570 577, 57N. 570 (cf- p- 179 Q, 
Published by 0. M- A. K|ichter| in the Museum Bulletin, December, i9'3« PP- 
±06, 267, figs. 3-4- Smooth, turqucise-bkit patina. 1 foe partra is considerably 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

its Bowls cracked and snm« missing pieces have been restored. '1 he handle, however, 
M' I'i %TM which was, soldered to the bottom of the patera, is in ext-t lltnt preservation. Ate. 
No. 11.160.9, 

581 SHALLOW BOWL, with narrow flat rim. \Jt\ decor u ted- Per- 
haps early fifth century B.C. (cf. J. L Myres T Cesmob Handbook, No* 4926 

Height, I 1 , in. (j.1 cm.}. Diameter, gUin. (14.^ cm. », I - "mm Cyprus, 
Cesnola Collection, cf. J. L. Myiea, Ceanota llamlhuok, N't- 4^2^ The jjreen 
pat 111:1 ha*, httn partly »• mm n| T M lit re is a small hnle near the rim. Ate, Nn, 
C.H.gfo. 
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582 HEMISPHERICAL BOWL, underrated. 

Probahly i j;t »lv fifth centurv II. C fcf, j. L. My res, Ccsnohi Hantlliook, 



No. 4<jzHj. 



Htiyht, I} in. {57 cm. J, Diameter, 4J5 in. Iiz.s cm*). Ftom Cyprus. 

Cesnola Colltctiop. cf. J* L. Myt**, Cesnola Hamlhuok, No. 40.2s. Dark - 
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patina with li^ht nit-in patches. Small pieces iiiissirii. Auc. No. C.R. 355. 

583 HEMISPHERICAL BOWL, similar to preceding. 

Hfi^hr. zl in. (f,n.i.'. Diameter, 4„ in. (13.4cm.). From Cyprus,. Cesnola 
Collection, cf. J. L. Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4927, Crusty, green p.itina 
with purplish patches. Cracked on one side with a small piece miasma;. An. 
No. C.B. 3 57 

584 SHALLOW HOWL, with central boss incised. 

1 ifth-century type <cf. J. L. Myrt-s, Cesnola Handhook T No. 4932). 

Htight, tl in. (ffttm.). Diameter, 8J in, Ur cm.). From Cyprus, Ctsnob 
Collection, cf J* I- Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No- 4932. Rough, Rrtcn 
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VASES \M> KITCHEN I 'TKNSII.S 

patina with d.irk blue aiul hi mi it pitcHes. Stu.ill piece* misiimg. An. \n. Clt*, Iktwi 
CB. 35*'. am, Pi vii 

5S5 HEMlSPHERICAl BUYY1 , with eeom! boss and Raring rim. 
Probably Ltre fifth century B.C. i,ct'. J. J,. My res, Cesnoht Handbook* 

No, 4<y;oK 

Height *>i luml, iffin. (4.9 cm Din merer. 4, T „ in. (ti.j cm 1mm 
Cypius. Ceannla Cot i vet ion cf. J, I Myroi, Ceiiiula Handbook, No. 47JO. 
Rini*tu tin L i'i4 -t 11 patina. Ho pari* muting. Act . Nn. I'.l*. ^4. 
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586 BOWL, with Central boa*. Probsblj htre fifth century B.C. 

id, J. L» M) res,Cisni*l,i Handbook, No. 4939), 

Height of bowl, !|m. (3*5 cm.), Diameter, 5W in. (13.2 cm.). From 
Cyprus. Cc-hnola CollLLTiim. cf. J. L. Myrea, Cerrtola Handbook* N«i. 4939. 
Illustrated in the Cesnota Arias, 111, pi. LVl, 3. Cmst>, green patina with 
blue patches. Ihc bowl has been broken ami repaired, Imt «mly ;■ small piece 
is misting. The rim is slightly chipped. Aec, No. CI). 15 j 



587 BOWL, with central depression ;md 

rim curving inward. 

Probably t.ite filth century B.C. (cf. J, L. 
My res, Cesnola J1:nidhcjok» No, 4V30* 

I high* iff bowl, 1 ,^in. (3.7 cm.). Diameter, (J in. 
\ ii.j tm,). I-iinn C."v pruK. Cesnola. Collection, cf. 
J. L. My res, Cesnola Handbook, No. 40.31. Crusty, 
fjwn patina. The outer surface is considerably cor- 
roded. Ace. No. C.B. 3^9. 
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Cups, How i n 

AN ^ Pl.ATKS 



IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

595 KYLIX, on high foot and with Ioiijls, slender handles, the attach- 
ments in the form of lanceolate leaves. The body, which is undecorated, 
consists of a round, shallow bowl, with wide, flaring rim. 

Fourth to third century B.C. For similar cups from Corinth see W. 
Froehner, Collection H. Hoffmann, Antiquites, 11 (Sale Catalogue.), iSS8, 

No§« 423-429, pi XXXIII; A, Furtwangler, Sammlung SnbnmorT, II, pi. 
145; U. Ph.irmnkowiky, Archaolo^iscber An/ei^er, lyio* p. 219, ftps. iH, 19, 
andO, M. von Stackelberg, Grader der Hellcncn, pi. VII, 13 {where a cup of 
this type is described as found with a Corinthian coin of the late fourth cen- 
tury LLC). See also the cups of this general type found in the Crimea (cf. 
S. Reinach, Antiquites du Bosphnre Cimmerien, pi. XXXVIII, 5) with 
decorations in the StJ te of the early Hellenistic period. Kvltkes with the 
saint ■ sk-ndei handles aUoocctii in lenaeott.i; they are covered with brilliant 
black gla/c- and evidently imitate metal prototypes (cf T e.g. A, FurtwingJcr, 
lie 1 liner VasotlsamfttItltt& No*. 27^5, 2766}, On some of these a facsimile 
of a S) racusuo coin is found Stamped in the centre, which would date them 
to the fourth cenmry B.C. 

Heighr, 3 J in. (N,2 cm.). Diameter, 5 in. (12.6 cm.). Purchased in 1907. 
Published by E. K[obin&onfin the Museum Ruth tin, May, 1909, p. M, fip. 5. Cast. 
The crusty, green patina has been mostly removed. One handle was broken 
off and reattached. Parts of tht attachment! are missing. The base and rim 
of tht cup are much cm-rusted. Aec. No, 07,186, 130- 
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596 CUP, on hijih. foot and with long, slender handles, of uhich the 
attachment ,nr in the form of lanceolate haves, The body consists of a 
round, deep bowl, win bout rim, and is underrated. 

For an account of cups ol l his I V pe mt until t piccrding example, 

I leij»hc» 3! in. (8*8 cm,). Diameter, 3 .J in. {S.M cm.). Purchased in JQ07- 
Descrihed by G. M. A. Rjuhterl in the Museum Bulletin, May, 190!*, p. go, No. 
10. Cast. The rough, green pjtinj h;is been mostly re moved. The foot and the 
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VASES AND KIUNIN UTENSILS 
h. hi. iUs were broker crff and reattached. Sni.dl preera ctf the attachment* tin t'i i**, Bowi.n 

UIISMHH- Act-. Nil. 07.1S<W?. AN!) TlAHS 



5<)7 ^ 'l-'IS w'tIi km*:, slender handles, the attachments in tin.- 1mm of 
lanceolate leaves. The body, which is mounted on a slum, broad h*>t of 
ttaringoutHnc., consists of a deep hnul with 
convex sides and wide, upright rim. 

Far ,111 account of cup* of this t> ju *et 
tnuki No. 595, 




Linpth. with Jurulh s, o\ in. (i^.jj cm.), 
Heipht of vtiji, i' t in, (7 I'm,). Diameter of 
cup. 3 in. (7.6 em.), tlift of Garrett C Fin. 
141 1. Unpublished. Cast* Crusty, preen 
patina. Thm- an n few cracks in the bowl and imc handle is broken in («<.. 
Itntd handles slid tin fi*ir li.ix t been broken uff ami reattached. Ace, No, 
1 1.106. 
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598 PATERA WITH HANDLE in the form of a winged Lasa. 
She is standing in an easy attitude with crossed legs, Ikt right arm raised 
above her head,, the left extended and holding a rhytun in the shape of an 
animal's head. She is nude, Intr. wears shoes and has a string of amulets 
hanging from her right shoulder. The feathers of her v^in^s are indicated 
with engraved lints and dots. The figure is represented as standing on .1 
mund disk 10 which a large ring is attached for suspension. The attach- 
ment to the patera is in the form of a cluster of leaves. Round the edge 
■ »f tlu- patera ale a tongue pattern ;md beading in relief; on the inside the 
word Suthina is inscribed in tarpe letters (cf. p. I&2). 

Etruscan, fourth ro third century B,k\ The execution is fair and the 
effect of the whole distinctly pleasing. The elongated proportions and 
sinuous attitude of l.asa are characteristic of Etruscan worts of the period. 

Paterae of this foim aie common in late Etruscan tombs (cf. e.g. I.. A 
Milani, Museo archeologico di Pireirae, pL XXJII (III century B.C.}. 

Female figure! of this type inscribed Lasa are frequently found engraved 
on Etruscan minora, From such representations it appears that Lasa was 
a ministering goddess connected chiefly with women's toilet <ef. J. Martha, 
in Da rem berg et Sagtio, Dktionnaire, under l.asa, p, 053). 

Total lui^ht, int/l tiding rtnp. iS 1 , in. (46.4 .cm.). Diamcttr, 9^ j n . (24.5 cm). 
Purchased in 1903, Four*! in a tmiih of the IV to 111 century Kt\, at Bobena 
(cf. pp. 1 7*> fT. j. ['uhtishtcl by A- Fumvangler, in SitzungsberieJite der k^l. 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

Cups, Bowls bayerischtfi Akadkmie dei Wi»w. r 04ch»ft* , n, 1905, H*.Tt II, \>> 271 (tl), pi. V11J. 
ani> Pi ati .s Illustrated In S, Kiimuh. Rtperwiirs, IV, p. 177, Nd. 4. The crusty, ^rutn p;itina 
Jus hiu 11 [argilv n-miived. Intact, Ace. Nit, (*.R, 44* 
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5';9 PVIf K A, with low toot ami Jinriztmt.i] rim. On the outer 
sidf below tlvt- rim are horizontal bunds iru isrd, The handle is rni«MJn^, 
but the outlines of the attachment in the: form of a - 

pulmutte ornament are clearly visible. Tb« word Suth- 
ina is inscribed on the inside in Etruscan letters (if. 
p. 182). 

J'.tiusciin, fourth tu third cetmirv R.C. 
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Diameter, 14 in ^35-6 cm.). Hu^lit, 2^ in. (7 cm.). 
Purchased in 0/03* Found at IMsena in an Etruscan tomb 

«jf the fuurth tn third century B.C. (tf. pp. 179$$*,). UnpuhltsbeJ. The 11 list j , 
green piitinu hus heen partly removed* The rim is chipped in places. Ace, 
No. f.i.R. 453. 
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VASES \M> KITCHEN LJTEMSILS 

605 BOWL, Hiirnl in imitation of ,1 shell, with short cylindrical foor Cues, l)tmi,s 
ami no handles and Plate* 

Similar howls have been found at Pompeii (ef, J Over-beck, I'ompcu, 
pp. 444 44^, h£. 241, si and Uuscoreale (cL K. Pcmiee, A ielia<il'(ij;i seller 
Anzciger, tijQQ, p. |S6). J. Over heck tliiWElit they were cake forms, a theory 

against which E. Pumice <loc. cit,) has advanced convincing arguments. 
The I. nur's surest ion that it icy were fruit distal in more probable, though 
it does not teem necessary thus to limit their use, as they might welt have 
served for other pm ' post's with equ.it appropriateness. 

Height of howl, 1 1% in. (5 cm.). Diameter of bowl, 5s in. (13. 1 cm.). Frmn 
Cyprus. Ceanola Collection, ef. J, L. My re*, Cesiiola Handbook, No. 4^40. 
Illustrated in the Ctsnola Atlas, III, pi. XL VII, i. Crusty, prim parina. 
Coiisidenfblv cracked and repaired* with a few pieces missing. Ait. No. (Mi. 3§8. 
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606 LARGE DEEP BOWL, with broad, flat rim. Undecorated. 
Uncertain date. 

Height of bowl, f',;. in. 1 16 em.). Diameter, 14* in. (.17. Hem.). From Cyprtu. 
Cesnulu C<>ll< 1 tion. cf. J. I.. My res, Cesnnla 1 {^imfl >, ■< »k . Kn. 404& Illustrated 
in the Cesnoli Athis, 111, pi, XLVI1I, 3, The CfUSty. preen patina has been 
partly removed. Considerably broken, with large pieecs missing. Ace. No, C.B. 
372. 



607 LARGE SHALLOW HOWL, with narrow, Bar rim. Undec- 
orated. Uncertain date. Illustrated, p. 221. 

Ileinht. 4Jh <■*■ (11.6 i'm,). Diameter* 17.J in. (44.5 cm, J. From Cyprus. 
CYsnola Collection, cf, J. L. My res, Ccsnoia Handbook, No. 4947. Illustrated 
in the Cesnola Atlas, 111, pL XL VI II, 2. The green patina has been largely 
removed. There are two holes in the centre of the howl. Ace. No. C.B. 
373- 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

Ci w ( Bowi s 608 HEMISPHERICAL BOWL, underrated. 
am> Plate* Uncertain date 

Height, 3 1 in. (7.0. cm*). Diameter, j{ in. (18.1 ™,i, Frrnn Cyprus. 

Cesnola Collection, cf. J. L. Myns, Cesnola Handhook, No. 4<;37- '"us- 

trated in the Cesnnla Arias, III, pi. XLIX, 1. The crusty, green patina has 

httn largely removed. Th«t are several small nnks in the bowl, Am. No. 
CMS. H 

609 HEMISPHERICAL BOWL, similar to the preceding. 

Height, 2£ in. (6-7 cm.). Diameter, d^ in. (16.4 tm,l, From Cyprus. 
Cesnola Collection, cf- J. L. My res, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4942. Illustrated 
tn the Cesnola Atlas, III, pi. XLIX, 2. The green patina has been partly removed. 
There art" a Dumber of small holes. Ace. No, CB. $6o.< 

610 HEMISPHERICAL HOWL, similar t» No. 60W. 

Height, ai in. (5.^ cm,). Diameter, %-fo in. O4.2 cm-). From Cyprus. 
Cesnola Cetlketion. cf. J. L. Myres, Cesnnla Handbook, No. 493N. Crusty, 
green patina with brown patches. No parts missing. Ace No. C.B. J.6f, 



61 1 HEMISPHERICAL BOWL, .similar to No. 608, 

Height, -16 ' n - 1 7 -5 cm*). Diameter, 6| in. (t&l cnv.i, From Cyprus. 
Cesnola Collection, ef. J. L. Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4'4>- Crusty, 
blue-Rrren patina. Indented and rrat k< d in plates, v.irh two sm;ill pieces 
missing. Ace. No. CD. j6a, 

612 HEMISPHERICAL BOWL, similar to No. 60S. 

Height, l\ in. (6*4 rm.l. Diameter, 6 in. (I$,2 cm.). From Cvprus. Cesnola 
Collection, cf. J- L. Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 41,43. The rough, green 
patina has hetn partl.v removed. There are several small hoks. Ate. No. C.B. 
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613 DEEP HOWL, with Hat bottom, umkvorated, I ricertain date. 

Height, 3 1 m. (7-Cj era.). Diameter, s m. 1.20.3 cm -' From Cyprus. 
Cesnnla Collection, cf. J. L. Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 493$. Rough, 
preen patina with brown patches* The rim is cracked on one side. Ace. No 
CH. 3 f.;. 
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VASES AM) KITCHEN LTLNSILS 

i'< vs t Bowls 
614 FLAT PI. A 1 1-., with luuiiil horiwintwl rim. Embossed medallion ami l"i.ATts 

in the centre ami embossed circular band* mi plate and rim. Uncertain 

date. 

Diameter, 7M irt. (19.5 cm.}, Frwtn Cyprus. Cesnola Collection, if. J. L. 

Myrrs, LYsnuLi Handbook, No. 4944* I In- green paring ha*, been l:rrgeJy n nitivtul. 
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A large piece U missing and the surface i* const4erably corroded. Act. No. C.B- 

M 5 1- LA, I PLATE, with broad rim and incited concentric circlet on 

the inside of rheptate. Uncertain date* 

Diameter, 7! in. (19.7 cnr.j. From Cyprus* Cesnola Coftectitm. rf. 
j, L. Mires, Cesnota Handbook, IN o. 494^. Greenish patina. Several larjji&h 
pieces Hie missing and the surface is much corroded. Ace. No, C.B. 72 S- 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 
CAULDRONS, PAILS, ETC 

GaULM£»hs, 'j'| ie fnHcwinu cauldrons and pails (unless otherwise stilted) are ham- 

Fails, it. R|pjre< | i ^i t | T handles and other attachments cast. 

620 FLAT HORIZONTAL RIM AND TWO HANDLES OF A 
LARGE CAULDRON* The rim is diconiu-d on its upper surface with a 





DETAIL OF 6^0 

spirited relief of lions pursuing hoars and hulls (there being apparently 
four lions, three boars, ami thirteen bolls), with a rope ornament on its 
edges* On each of the handles arc represented, also in relief, three super- 
imposed groups of two uptight monsters facing each other in heraldic 
fashion, each holding up a jug of M}Cenaean shape by its handle and foot. 
The monsters are in the shape of lions, each wearing on irs back a curious 
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garment or hide, decorated with *ever»l borders ami a row of dot*, and CAUiamujvs, 
entlim* luliiw in ;t point. On ti»f round plates which form Hit limer at- r*li-$, Etc, 
tachmenis of the handles arc three heads of bulls (ftouMp&Mo), with their 
horns brought round, each enclosed in a siiftiu-t ling. 

The style of the reliefs belongs to the Mycenaean period* probably about 
noO-UOG Ji.C- For .1 s 11111 Li r example, also from l\prus, if. M. Marki- 

d*s, A Mi cenacan Bronze in the Cyprus Museum, Britwh School Annual, 




duo 

X\ III, 1911-1912, pp. iijff., |>l- VIII. Compare also rl.e tripod. No, 1 iko, 
in our collection. 

The type of monster represented on the handle, which also occurs fre- 
quently on Myoenaean gems, hns been the subject of much conrrovcrsy. 
A Milchhoftr (Die Anflinjie der Kunst in Giierhenhnd, pp. 54 H.) was the 
first to brin^ toner her and discuss examples of these monsters, which he 
connected with the Black Demcrer. A. H. Cook (Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, 1894, pp. 84, 106, 120, 13H, 1 53J different!.! tcs them into y number of 
well-defined types and interprets them as votaries in an animal-cult, clad in 
theskirs of the animalworshiped. InG- Perrotet CChipiez, Histoiredel "art, 
III, p. 794, the garb at the back is called a fish-skin, and the monster derived 
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Cai f ujrons, from the Assyrian god Anou. A. FuitwSflgler, in Arinke Gemmeii, 111, 
pp. 39 If., holds that the monsters are throughout of lion form, though tome- 
times with horse's or donkey's ears, and are conceived of variously as 
mighty hunters, which in tiieir turn are overcome at times by a higher 
h ii i ii. in or godlike creature, and as being in the possession of a wonderful 
fertilizing liquid, as e.g. on our bron/.e handle. For the various types cf. 
the examples brought together by A. I urtwanghr, Antike Gemmen, I, 
pi, II, 30 35, and pi. VI, r6j and vol. 111, p. 37, fig. H 

Whether these mmisrns have really any cult significance is rendered 
very doubtful by the additional evidence which has recently been supplied 
from Crete. The monsters depicted on Cretan gems are of an almost infinite 
variety and clearly suggest a somewhat fanciful modification of foreign 
types tin flu p. hi ol the Cretan jurists, win* pmbablv cm d more fol the 
attifttic possibilities of these Creatures than for thnr reltgioits significant r 
(cf. 1). G. Hogarth, The Zakro Sealmgs, Journal of Hellenic Studies, XXII, 
p. 00 f.}. 

If Lights of handles; 8 % in. (z2.2 cm.) and b\ in. (20.9 cm.). Diameter of rim, 
154* in. (40 cm,). I' nun Ciprus. Cetnob Collection, cf. j. L. Myers, Cesimla 
I Eandbook, Ni>- 4703. Illustrated in the CesmJa Atlas* ill, pi, IJV, 1 and 2, 
where it is said to have been found at Kition. Also published by G. Perrot et 
C. Chtpiez, Hismire de I'arr, 1 1 1, pp. 794 ff., figs. 555 and 556. A. B. Coot, Journal 
of Ih ||i -nil* Studies, XIVi 1^94, p. 103 f,, fig. 5; A. Kurtwarigler, Sirzimesberichte 
dcr tgl. bayrrisclu n Akademie der Wisscnschaffen, 1905, p. 260, No, 10. Cast 
Rough, dark green patina. Ihe reli<ls have become blurred in places from 

corrosion. One of tha handles ik bent our of position, and there are a number "f 
breaks in the rim and two Ul one of the handles. r | he rim and handles Wert 
attached to the cauldron, and similarly the handles ro rhe nm, by rivets, which 
are it ill in place, Ace. No. C.B, 4 $2. 

631 CAULDRON with lul .mil arched swinging handle. The attach- 
ments are in the form of five open-work ornaments, with rings fur the inser- 
tion of the handle. The cauldron has a rounded top, short neck, and narrow 
flat rim. The lid is secured by means of a chain to one of the rings of the 

attachments. 

This cauldron can be dated to about the middle of the sixth century, 
Mine it was found in the same tomb as the Etruscan chariot (No. 40); 
cf. p. 177 f. 

Total height to top of lid, 11' in. <\i8.j cm.). Greatest girth, 12 * tn. (30. ft cm.). 
Diameter of mouth fon Outside of rim), f J in. ( t ^.9 cltl.). Ptlblisht d by A. Fiirt- 
wanglcr, Uriiim-Brucknunii, Denkmakr grieehischer und riimischer Skulprur, 
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IMPLEM E NTS AND UT KN S I LS 

CAl 1.DIM1NS, text tO pis. CM>, 5 W ?» PP- 4. St No. 7. fig, 7. The crusty, green p.iiina has been 
Pah s. Etc. removed in places. Then are severs! cracks ami sunn pirn?, ate missing, Ate. 
No. li.R. 3yy. 

622 CAULDRON with rounded top ;<nd broad, flat rim. It lias no 
feet or handles and was probably intended to be placed on a stand over n 
charcoal fire. Illustrated, p. 335. 

Kite the pudding this cauldron was found in the same tomb as the 
1- mum .hi chariot (No. 40); cf, p. 177 f. 

For archaic Creek cauldrons of this type see A- Funwangler, Ol\ inpia, 
IV, Die ttron/en, p. J 23 f. 

Height, 12.I in. (3S-N cmi. Greatest girth, 21 J in. (54 cm,). Diameter of 
mouth (mi outside of riiMj* 10ft in. (41.5 cm,). Published hv A. Furciviingler, 
Hnnin-lifutlmann, Denkmaler gnechweher und rfiraitehei Sknlpmr. teal to 
pis. |ftS, 5H7, p. 4, No. 5, rig, 5- Thccrusty, green patina h:is been partly removed. 
There art: a number of cracks and holes. Ate. No. (S.R. 304. 

623 CAULDRON with arched, swinging handle. The handle, as 
well as the attachments, which are in the ffurni of large loops, are of inm. 
Like No. 622 this was intended tu be placed on a stand. II lust rated, p. 225. 

This cauldron, like Nos- 621, 622, was found in the same tomb as the 
Etruscan chariot (No. 40), and is thereby dated to the middle of the sixth 

century B.C.; d\ p. 1 77 I . 

Height, #1 in. {21.3 cm.). Diameter, 14 it in. (17,0. cm.). Published by A. 
I urtwan filer, Rnmn-Brurkmann, Denkmah r grit ehischer und romisrhi r Sknlp- 
tur, text to pis- 586, 5 S 7» p. 5, No. K fig- K Crusty, green patina with blue patch- 
es- The in m is much corroded and the surface of ihi? brona* is covered in pLurs 
with iron ruat, "There art a b w cracks and holes. The handle attachments are 
riveted to the body uf ihe cauldron. Ace. No, (i.R. 30K. 

624 CAULDRON with flat, rounded rim, two horizontal handles, 
and three feet. The feet end below in paws; their attachments to the body 
of the vessel are in the form of an open-work ornament surmounted by the 
fore pan of a winged figure in barbaric style. Each handle is decorated 
with three raised band*; the attachments are roughly triangular in shape and 
ornamented with incisions. Illustrated, p. 32;. 

Found in the same tomb as the Etruscan chariot (No. 401 ; cf. p. 1 77 f . 
Middle of sixth century B.C 

Probably of Italic manufacture. The combination of a winged figure 
with lion's claws to form feet of various vessels, is a frequent device in 
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archaic Greek art (if. A. Furtwangler, Qiyropta, l\\ Die H ran /.en, pi. 1,1, Cavumon*i 

Ik I 

No. B|S» .nul tcvt, p. 137)1 where a number of examples are cited. * lls « tTC ' 

Height* without handle, 10* in. (26.7 cm.' Diameter, 23111. (58. 4 cm.). 
PuMishi il hy A. Kurt\\ angler, lirmin-ISriickinatin, Dtiiknij'tcr gtiecitwcnef una 
rimnscber Skulptuir, pp. 4 ;, Ho. 6, Hjr. 6. Ctusty, green patina; sonic traces of 
ir*m rust mi the inside. There are sev< ■ r-i I snuill holts and indentations; ocheiwise 
in a splendid snirt* of preservation, Ace. No. OR, J05. 

62 s LARGE CAULDRON, of angular outline and *ith short cylin- 
drical neck. L'ndeto rated- Illustrated, p. 225, 
Uncertain date. 

Height, ia^in. (31.6 cm.), La*Jgt*f girth, t6\l in. (42.7 cm.). Diameter 
of mouth, 8f in. (l*,j cm.). From Cyprus, Cesttula Collection, cf. J. L. 
My res, Cesnolft Handbook, No. 404*. Illustrated in the Cc-smila Atlai, III, pl. 
XLV, 1. The trusty, green patina has been partly removed. Iwo m-tangM- 
lar patches h;ivc been rivi bed on in anticimty. The Btufaee is somewhat cin'rudcd 
and several pieces art- missing. Ace. No. CMS. 400. 

626 LARGE CAULDRON, similar to the preceding. 

Height, 10] in. (*6 cm.). Largest girth, 15* 'n. (^-4 em.). Approximate 
diameter of month, o/^ in. (23 cm,). Prom Cyprus. Cesnola Collection, 
ef. J. L. Myres. Cesnola Handbook, Ni>. 4949. The crusty, hlue-grern patina bus 
been largely removed. Indented in places and h< nt otit of shape. Several small 
pieces are missing. Ace, No. C\ B. 403. 

630 SO-CALLED CISTA A COR DON I , or ribbed pail of cylindrical 
form with two arched swinging bandies. The handles are twisted and the 
attachments arc in the Form of double loops riveted to the vessel. I here 
are nine Bitting? on the body of the eista, and on the bottom are concen- 
tric circles, embossed. The pail consists of two sheets of bronze, one for the 
bodv, riveted together on one side, and one for the bottom. The rim has 
an iron core. 

Pails of this type (also with two horizontal handles on the sides instead 
of the swinging bandies) hav< lu-cn found in p.reat numbers in the district 
between the Alps and the Apennines, especially at Rolngna; also imrth of 
the Alps and as far south as Tarcnrum (cf. J, Martha, 1/Art etniMjue, p. 
91 f. and A. Mau, Pauiy-Wissowa, Realencvklopadic, under cist a, p, 2605). 
Twocbief varieties can be distinguished; one of smaller dimensions with only 
five to eight ribs spaced so as to allow decorations to he introduced between 
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Cauldron!, them, smd another of larger size (.20-40 cm. high) with nine to fifteen ribs 
Pah s. hit, brought close together (ef. Man, op. cit. p. 2605). TJit fust belongs to the 
Villanova period and was apparently a simple tomb offering; the second is 
chiefly found in fifth-century tombs and served, at least in Italy, almost 
invariably us an urn containing ashes. Our example, which IS dated to the 
middle of the sixth century B.C., since it was found in the tomb with the 
chariot (cf, p. 177 O, appears tti stand midway between the two types. 

The origin ofrhe.se ribbed pails h disputed, They are probably neither 
Greek nor Ltruscan, but were originated in the territory where they have 
I teen found most frequently, namely, in the \ alley of t he Po (.cf. A. Pu it wang- 
le r, Brunn-E^iuckmann, Dcnkmaler grieehischer und romischer Skulptur, 
text to pis, 586, 5^7, p. 1 . 

Height, without handle** 7 J in. (10.4 cm.), Piamen i, kj£ in. U2.4 em.j, Pub- 
lished by A. FtirtwSnglett llronn-Hruckmaim, Denkmiibi griechischei mil rtim- 
tacber Skulptuf, n\t tu pis. $ s(> * S^7» PP* *» fa Nn. 3, fig. 3. The crusty, greeii 
patina has been partly removed; on the inside are considerable truces of iron ium. 
There are several bules and the bottom has been somewhat bent. Act. No- ti.R. 
412. 
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631 I J AIL (Simla), of flaring outline, with rim bent slightly inward. 
The handles are missing; the place for their attachments is shown by rivet- 
holes below the rim« They were probably of iron, as is Seen from the con- 
siderable traces of torn rust. On the bottom are concentric circles em- 
bossed. 

This pail was found in the same tomb as the Etruscan chariot, No. 40, 
and is thereby dated to about the middle of the sixth century B-C. 

Height, OJJ in. (25.3 cm.). Diameter, u£in. (30,2 en.). Published by A- 
I'ttrtu angler, Brunn-Briiekmann, Denkmiiler griechi seller und mm is e her Skulp- 
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mi. text tu pis. 5$6, 587, p. 5, N". 10. ftc- 10. Crusty! green p;uin;i. The hut- Cai itmums. 
r**m is Km and cracked in placet, wirh tome pieces missing. An-. No. (r.R- 4 l 4- rA»t.s, Ivrc. 

632 3,1 1> Ol ; A VESSEL* Jt has a fi.it, horizontal handle, attached 
by rivetv 

This lid was found in the sanietomh as the Etttiscan clunior, No. 40, and 
is thereby dated to about the middle of the sixth cent 11 it Ut", 

Approximate diameter, «i3 in. (i4.fi cm.). Unpublished. Crtttity, green 
patina* with Mime trace* of iron rust. Sonuwhai Km mn of shape; there an .1 
riiiuihi'i of cracks and holts. Arc- No. G.K. 415. 
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633 DISH COYER. It has a loop handle in the centre fastened by 
rivets. 

Date uncertain; probably lare. 

Greatest LnRtli, hi in. (20/1 em.). From Cyprus. Cesnoia Collection* 

cf. J, L, My res, CVsnob Handbook, Nn, 4950. Illustrated in the Ccsnota Atlas, 
111, pi, XLV, j. Crusty, Hue-green patina. Most of the rim is missing. An. 
No. CB- 413. 

STRAINERS 

A large number of ancient strainers (j^ius, eXtorvp, colum) have St*a*WE*J 
survived- They were used for the same purpose as they are today, fur 
straining liquids of all kinds. On Greek va&e-jjain tings and Etruscan 
paintings and reliefs a cup-bearer is frequently represented holding a ttatfr- 
tf uf. A. Purtwangler und R. Reichhold, Grtechiachc VaacnmaWnti, pi. 
841 P, llartuin, Die gticdiischen Meistetschakn, pi. XXXI\ ; and Moiui- 
menti dell'lnstituto, IX, pi. 13). Martial, XIV, 103, speaks of the colum 
nivarium which \s:*s filled with snow and served nor only as a strainer fen 
wine, but also as a cooler at the same time. 
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Stkaim m For strainers in general see K. Saglio* in Daremberg et Saglio's Dicrion- 

naire under col urn, p. 133K 

638 STRAINER, with handle, all in one piece. The handle termi- 
nates in a ring and is decorated with the head of a girl and a festoon, roughly 
engraved on its upper surface. The rim of 
the bowl is moulded with bead and tongue 
p.im m, and the perforations m the centre 
of 1 he bowl are arranged in the form of a 
rosette. 

This type of colander can he assigned 
to the sixth to fifth centuries B.C., as it 
occurs in tombs together with hlack- 
figured and red-figured vases. (See A. 
Zannoni, Scavi dellaCertosa, pi. CXXXX, 
II, pi, L, 23; cf. also the examples from 
Nocera in Bullerrino archcologieo napoli- 
t.nlti, nuova sriit, Y, 1857, pi. Ill), A 
similar engraved design, bur with a malt 
instead of a female head, is seen on an 
example in the Bibliotheque National*; cf. 
E. Bahelon et J.-A- Blanche** Catalogue 
des Bronzes, No. 1431. 

Length, II A m - ^ 2 9 4 cm.)-. DiamM-er of 
howl, 5* in. (iJ-7 cm.). Purrhasfd in lQll. 
Described by *t. M. A. RliehrerJ in the M11- t {H 

sttun Built tin, May, loll, p, oJ% The gn-en 

patina has been mostly removed. Preservation good; no parti missing. Au. 
No. 1 1.2 1 2.2. 




639 STRAINER. It consists of a circular perforated bowl (much 
broken) with flat rim and handle, ending in a ring for suspension. Opposite 
The handle is a hook-shaped projection terminating in a small oblong plate. 
It has no decorations. The projection opposite the handle appears to haw 
m i ved two purpipsts, ;) s a means* of resting the strainer across the mouth of 
the jar into which wine was poured, and for hanging the strainer from the 
lip of the jar when not in use. 

This type of strainer is comparatively rare and seems to belong only to 
Central Italy. 1 or an example with an archaic Latin inscription assigned 
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to tlii.: thin! century B.C. if. II. L. Wilson, in the American journal of Stkainhoi 
Philolog) , XXVIII, 1907, |ij>. 451 n".» where a list nf similar strumcri is also 
gtvctl. Compare ;ilv> tmt 1 in the Museum til* line Am., Momoii, described 
by K. Robinson in the Aiitui.il Report, 1899, P- 5°- 

LL'riprli. i- f \, in. (30.6cm*). DiiuiRie., 5^ in. U3.3 cm,}. Purchased in 5896. 
Unpublished. Crusty* bluish patina. The imerinr part of the bowl is missing 
sad the end i'f tht- h«M>k mi the handle is hinUn oH'. I he vholr pii re is nindt of a 
Millie pirn- nf" htiill/t , exi't'ptillj: only tilt littlt- ohlorlg phtte. Are. No. (.i.K, 143, 
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640 STRAINER. It consists of a shallow, circular howl with fl;it 
rim and bemjsplw 1 jt;i| strainer in the centre. The bowl is divided into two 
parts an upper and a lower- There are three horizontal hot m -shoe loin- 
dies fastened to the under .side of the rim by means of rivets. Uncertain 

date. 

Diameter, 144 in. (37.+ cm.). From Cyprus. Cesnola Collection, cf. J. L. 
My res, Cesnola llandbtmji, No. 4935. The patina* which has hern removed in 
pairs, is crust} and pyt-en with him- parches. Most of tin- actual strainci is 
misting anil there ij, a mh.i1] 1mle in the rim. Ace No. I'.l), 371. 



641 STRAINKR, similar to the preceding. 

Diameter, u] in. (20..0. cm.). From Cyprus. Cesnola Collection, cf. J. L. 
Myres, Cesnola Hand hook* No. 4936- Illustrate d in the Cesnula Atlas, III, ph 
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SifiAiNi ; Hh 1,11, i. The urccn patina has been largely removed. The three lnnse-shot- 
handles are missing, hut the places for their attachment art- indicated by the 
fivet-fioks, in .sun it of which the rivets art Mill preset vcd. An. Nu, CM), 374, 



LADLES 

Ladles A ladle was commonly used in Creek times for dipping the Liquor from 

larger receptacles into cups, as is seen from representations on vases u f. 
Museo Horbonico, XII, pi, 21; Monumenri dell' IiuttttifO, VI, pi. 65, IX, pi, 

46; L, von Stepham, Compte-rendu, 1868, pp. 154-156.). Its essential char- 
acteristics are a spoon-shaped bow) and a long handle generally curved at 
its upper end for suspension. The Greek name for this utensil appears 
to have been tivadirs or Nuwfltj (cL Scholiast, Aristophanes, Wasps, 855; 
i '- . H 1 1 \ . Onomastikon, X, 75, who mention Hvorfhs as a vase for drawing 
wine, and Scholiast, Aristophanes, Acharnians, 1053, who compares it to a 
spoon)| but this word was not exclusively confined to this shape, as we find 
it also cited as a perfume vase (cf. Pollux, Onomastikon, VI, 105; Athenaeus, 

X, p. 424-Kj- 

The Roman equivalent was the simpulum (cf. V'arro, De lingua iatina, \ , 
I24,WBO says that the Roman simpulum took the place of the Greek cyathus, 
but was confined to sacrifices). 

For Indies in general cf- E* Pntrier, Dareniberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, 
under cyathus and simpulum. 

645 LADLE. The upper end of the handle is bifutcated, each part 
terminating in an animal's head. Both the handle and the howl are deco- 
rated with graceful designs in flat relief. The outer side of the bowl is 
decorated with a large rosette, sunounded by a guilluche pat tern i at the 
base of the handle in front is a floral pattern, on the back, a running Satyr, 
with spirals beneath; at the top of the handle, both front and back, is an 
inverted palmette. On the outer edge of the bowl is beading in relief. 
Both the shape and the scheme of the decoration are of great beauty 
The style is archaic Clnek of the sixth century B.C. 

[bight, it. J in. (2H.(; cm,). Purchased in 190K. Probably from Civita 
Caste! bna. Described by E. K|obinson) in the Museum Inilletih, May. 19091 
p. 8t. Patina hluc-pretn and crusty. The surface is COItSuk 1 ably corroded. 
It was miuh <ncriisted and was cleaned on its arrival in tht Museum; the patina 
has been restored in one or two spots where it was removed for cleaning. Ace. 
No, 06-358.2, 
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La Die a 646 MINIATURE LADLE. It consists of a four-sided sum* 

term inuring in a deep, rounded howl, The srmll size of the hid It- suggests 
that it was used for toilet or thirurgie purposes. Illustrated, p. 233. 

Ladles of rhis in n< r.il i\ pi. belonging to the sixth century were found 
at Amathus, Cyprus (cf. British Museum, Excavations in Cyprus, p. 102, 
fig. 14*, ■)■ 

Length, 4; in, 110.5 cm.), From Cyprus. CetttoU Collection, cf, J, L, 
Mvrea, Cesnola Handbook* No. 4K3K Illustrated in the Cesnola Atlas. Ill, pi, 
I M\ , 1. The misty, greenish patina has been removed in places. The surface 
is corroded in places, and there is a largish hole in the howl. Att, No. C.IL 230. 

647 LADLE BOWL, with tang for insertion in a wooden or bone 

handle. Illustrated, p. 233. 

Sixth to fifth-century type (cf. J. I.. Mvns, Cesnola Handbook, No. 

4925 >- 

Height of howl, 1 j\ in, {3,3 cm.j, Diameter, 3 ^ in. (7.8 em.). From Cyprus. 
Cesnola Collecting co J. L. Meres* Cesnola Handbook. No. 4925. Illustrated 
in the Cesnnla At Ins, III, pi. I .XL 4* Crusty, green patina. No parts missing. 
Ate. No. C.B. 368. 

64H LADLE, with round, shallow howl and long, four-sided handle, 
which is curved at its upper end and terminates in two heads of ducks. 
Otherwise there is no decoration. Illustrated, p. 233. 

The shape is distinguished for its grace and simplicity. Sixth to hfth 
century B.C. Ladles of this shape are commonly found together with 
Athenian black-hgured and red-figured vases in tombs in Etruria (cf, A. 
Zarmoni, Scavi delta Ctrtosa di Bologna, pi. XIX, H-m; pi. XXIX, 14; pi. 
L,3;pl LIV, i3; P L LXIV, 5; pi. CXXXX, io^. 

Height, 13 in. (33 cm.). Diameter of bowl, 3 J in. (9.2 cm.). Purchased in 
T710, Said to be from Civita Castellana. Mentioned in the Museum Bulletin, 
Deeember. 1910, p. 275. Cast, Crustv, lipht green patina. Intact: Ace. No. 
10.210.?:;, 

652 LADLE, with deep, oval howl and long, four-sided handle, which 
is curved at its upper end arid terminates in rlie head of -1 duek- Otherwise 
there is no decoration. Illustrated, p. 233. 

A ladle of this shape is seen in actual use on a red-figured kylix signed 
by llrygos (cf, Momimentt dell' Instiuuo, IX, pi. 46}, and ladles of the same 
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shape have been found at Pompeii (cf, J. Overbeck, Pompeii, p. .444, h^. Ladles 
^41 <i >, so that this 13 pe seems to have enjoyed a long period of popularity. 

Height, 17U '"- (45*6 cm.). Probably purchased in is^j. Unpublished. 

CriWsty. urt-i-nUh p.irina, \o part* missing. Arc* No. G.R- [47. 

653 LADLE, ^ it li round, shallow howl ami Hat ornamental handle 
decorated 011 us outer side with :i floral design, incised. On the under std< 
of the bowl .11c concentric circle*, also incited. Probably Komau peiiod. 



li- mlii. 4 1 in. (ii.H em.). J>i;niiitLi * I ln,wl, j.\ in. (5.7 cm.). 
in 1S96. Unpublished. Hough, greenish patina N«i parrs missing 
Nti. G.U. ^4, Hltistian d, p. ^33. 



Purchased 



A 



cc. 



654 LADLK, with deep cylindrical bowl, .small foot, and flat om..- 
mental handle. 1 Ik- handle is decorated csn its outer side with incisions 
The bowl has groups of horizontal bands and beading on its outer suit-, and 
concentric cirdus beneath. Probably Romatl period. Illustrated, p- -i>- 

Hii^lit, 4$ in. (tt^ cm.). Diameter of bowl, 2,V in- (>.2 cm.), Purchased 
111 n>co. Unpublished. Kmii;h, preen patina. No parts missing- Arc\ No. 
C.R. 590. 

MISCELLANEOUS UTENSILS 



657 r'IKL SHOVEL, with twisted handle and rectangu- 
lar Made bent up at the sides m form a rim. 

The t} pe is characteristic of tlie hue Mycenaean An.-. 
Kor other examples from Enkomt, Cyprus, cf. British Mu- 
seum, Excavations in Cyprus, p. 1 5, ftfi. 15, No*. 1461-1463. 

Length, \'j,\ in. <4V-i cm.i. From Cyprus. Cwmoli dilu- 
tion, cf, J. L. My res, Cesnota Handbook, Nci. 4700. Illustrated 

in the Cesnola Atlas, pi. J.WII, 5. Crusty* green pari n a. The 
surface is partly covered %\irh incrustations. The Iu« it half id" Hu 
I l.idt and rht: upper end of tht handle are missing. Ace. No.C-lL ''j. 



658 SHOVEL with short handle, The handler* mod- 
elled in the harm of a Corinthian column cut in half length- 
wise and terminating at its outer end in an animal's hoof and 
.1 leaf-shaped projection. The sides of tht hlade are decorated with ara- 
besques in relief* and with three rows of beading on tilt* rim; at each 
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Misliii\- of the upper corners is at r ached a small conical socket. On the Utt- 
NBOUJ tit i side of the shovel urc five knobs, one at each coiner and one in the 

tint it . 

Shovels of this type have been fount! j^ 

at Pompeii (ef. e.g. Museo Buibonico, 

X, pL LXIV), and belong to the Roman 

period* I h< v are commonly explained as ( 

having been used for burning incense or 

perfumes, and are identified with t he Latin b.itilluiu (cf« E, Saglio, Darem- 

berg et Saglio, Diitionnaire, under hanllum). 

Length, i f^i in. (4.1.3 cm.). Purchased in 19CO- Said to have been found in 
the Hauran, Syria, Unpublished. Rmipji, greenish patina; slightly injured in 
soitie places. Are. No. OR. 137. 

659 SHOVEL, similar to the preceding. The lower half of the column 
is divoratfd with leaf-shaped ornaments, incised. The sides of the blade 
are undecorated. On the under side of the shovel are four knobs. 

Length) lij in, (31-K em,). Purchased in 1000. Said to have been found 
in the II am an, Syria. Unpublished. Rutifth, prt-tnish patina, partly removed 
on the blade. No parts misting. Ace- No. O.K.. 141 - 

660 FHOYF.L, similar to No. 65$, The column has become rety 
conventionalized. The sides of (lie blade are underrated and the rim has 
Simple gtOOVea. The sockets at the comers are in the shape of animals' 
ears. On the upper side of the blade have been stamped concentric circles, 
one at each corner and one in the centre. On the under side of the blade 
ate four knobs. 

Length, loin. (25.4 imL Purchased in ifjoo, Said ti» have been fnuml in 
the Hauran, Syria. Unpubliahed. Rou^h, greenish p:itina. Nt* part* missing. 
An. Nr», G,R. 139. 

665 MEAT-HOOK (nfitAypa^ h.irpagn), It consists of a shaft 
ending in a ring from which radiate seven etuved prongs. At the juncture 
of the shaft and (he ling is an eighth prong to which a second ring its at- 
tached. The shaft is iliifii.ifed with 1 \\ ■ r < 1 ! timings and has a socket at 
its outer end for the insertion of a wooden handle. 

A considerable number of these hooks have been found, chiefly in 
Ltruria, Various theories have been advanced regarding their purpose 
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(cf. J.-Adnen Blanche*, in P.iumhcig ct Saglio'* Dictfcmmnre, h;irp;ign, MiM.ni.A- 
l>. ia)» but tlit-- one most generally accepted is that thej' are identical with 
\\w KfmAtypet, which is described by the 
Scholiast 00 Aristophanes' Knights, 772, 
its an insnumcnt used in cooking, resem- 
bling a hand with the finders bent inward, 
used to riko Undid 11iL.it out of the caul- 
ill on. I looks of t his general type employed 
in such a way are repiesented on a red- 
figured vase-painting (cf. A. \' urtwangR-r, Berliner Vasensanimhmg, II, 
p. 510,. No. 2188} anil on the design of a cist a. (cf. L. Duvan, Melanges 
d 'archeo logie de I'Ecole. de Rome, 180.0, X, p. 30*;, pi. VI). The sugges- 
tion made bv W. Helbtg (Pus Homtiische Epos, 2nd ed., pp. 353 If.) tli:n 
this utensil is a later development of the Homeric Tr*tnr&iiu\ov % h;is been 
disputed by R. Engelmanu (Jahrhuch dca archaologischen Inst inns, 180,1, 
pp. 173 f! 

Length, 14/,, in. (36 cm.). Purtha.sul in iMi/d. Unpublished, Crusty, 
fcieen patina. The tips of most of the prongs are hmki L n; otherwise in Rood preser- 
vation, Ace. No. (i.R. 142. 



666 IRON GRATE on four feet and with eight transverse rods. 
The rods end mi plates of SLiiuuicutar outline. 

Found in the lanW tomb with the Etruscan chariot, No. 40, and thereby 
dated to about the middle of the Sixth century B.C. 




666 



For grates in general cf. E. S:iglio, Daremlu-rg et SagLio, Dietionnuire, 
criiticula, p. 15,;''. 

Height, 3J in. (8.3 cm.). Length, 14,^ in. (36-4 cm.). Width. 1 1 2 in. (29.9 
crn,1. Unpublished, *ITie iron is much corroded and leveral pieces are missing. 
Arc. No, G. K. 435. 
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MiftCELiA- 667, 668 PAtROF IRON FIRE-DOGS Each consists of a rod of 

tittns s(|u;itf station inserted at each end in a stand of double hurst slum shape. 

UTtNsn > Found in the same tomb with the Etruscan chariot, No, 40 (ckp. 177 »'.), 

and thereby dated to about the middle of the sixth century B.C. 

For fire-dogs in general df. K. Sag! 10, Darembcrg et SagltCS Dictionnaire, 

craticulum, p. 1 537^ 

Length of No. 667, 39! in. (99.7 em.)t tti N«« 66«, 37^ in- (9&? «iw). Un- 
published. Much corroded. The rod in No. 668 is tomewbflt bent An. Not, 
0,^,433,434. 



\ 
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669 IRON ANDIRON. It consists of ;i horizontal support curved 
upward at each end and resting on four feet, each two of which are mnde 
of a single sheet of bronze, 

This piece, as well as Nos. 670-672, was found in an Etruscan tomb of the 
fourth to third century B.C. Icf. pp. l&jffv); 

Length, Muin. (37*9 cm.}- Purchased in tqUy Unpublished. I he iron 
is cutiMiletattlv corroded. Ate. Nn. CJ.K. 4G2. 




669 

670-672 THREE IRON ANDIRONS, similar to the preced- 
ing and found with it in the same tomb. Unpublished- No. 670 has 
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oik- foot m'wwngj Nos. 671, fqz are botti fragmentary, ice, No, G.R, Mmciua- 

1 I I KMLS 

673 IRON FIRE-TONGS, consisting uf two curved rods fastened 
together with a rivet, 

J his piece w.is tcmiul in art Etruscan tomb of the fourth to rhiul century 
ll.C. <ef, pp. lKoft\), 

For Sr«>tofigs in general cf< J. A. 1 1 iUU n.nemlieri* ei Saglio, Dicttonnuirc, 
under forceps, pp. 1 239 rr\ 

Length, ai* in. (^ cm.). Purchased in 1903. Unpublished. The iron is 
ct'iisitV -rahly eorttMiet). Ace. No. G.R. ^fit. 



674 IRON H RE-RAKE. It consists of a four-sidtd rod, bent at 
ri^ht angle* and flarttned at one end. 

This and the succeeding piece were found in an Etruscan tomb of the 
fou nli to third century R.C (cf, pp. i-SofT. i. 

Length, 6} in, ( 1 3 ■ ^ cm,). Pmehasrtl in I903. L fn published. I hr iri.nl is 
considerably etun'Jed. All-. N«. G. R. 457. 
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675 IRON H RE-RAKE, similar to the preceding and found with it 
in the same tomb. Unpublished. Ace, No, G.R, 45ft, 



676 IRON SPIT (?}, It consists of a rod of four-sided section with 
one end pointed, the other flattened, 
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Misctii a- This piece was found in an Etruscan tomb of the fourth to third century 

KEOUfl B.C. (cf, pp. i8off,). 

Utensils 

Length, 2$l in. (59-3 cm. J. Purchased in 1903* Unpublished. The iron 

is Considerably Cnrmded. Aee. No. CR, 4^*0. 



677 SPITC), of square section, ending above in a rounded plan-, 
wlmh is perforated in the cent re. 

round in tin- lame tomb with ihe Kuuscan chariot. No. 40 (c£ p. 177^)1 
and thereby dated to about the middle of the sixth century B.C. 

Height, 3 feet $4 in. (1.04 m.). Unpublished. The crusty, green putinu h.is 
been partlv removed. There are a lew traces nF iron rust. Ace. Nu, G. R, 416. 



678-681 hour examples like the preceding, of about the same dimi 11- 
aions and likewise found with the Kmiscan chariot. Ace. Nos. G.R. 4 1 7— 
420, 

685 CLUSTER OF THREE CHAINS, perhaps 
used to support a smalt cooking pot or lamp. Kaclt 
chain has a long hook suspended from its lower end, 
while on its upper end it is attached to a long flat link. 
The three links are joined together by a common loop. 

Uncertain period. 

Length, iij in. U c J-2 cm.}. From Cyprus. Cfesnota Col- 
lection, ef. J. L. My res, Cesnt'h* Handbook, No, 4964. Il- 
lustrated in rhe Cesnola Arias, II], pi. I-XIV, 6. Crusty > 
greenish patina v-trh hlue patches. Part of une hrmk is 
miv^inp, as is also the upper part uf the member which termi- 
nates below in a loop. Ace. No. CB. 200, 685 
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VASE HANDLES 

A large number « *l separate hroii/e handles have- been found in must VAfti 
evcavaiiuns. Tfoe reason for this is the fact th;it the vessels themselves 

were mostly hammered out of thin plate and were, diercfore, easily de- 
stroyed; white the handles, which were generally cast solid in separate 
pit its, naturally premd nunc durable, 

690 VERTICAL HANDLE OF A WIDE-NECKED JUG, It is 
mired to form three ridges, of which the centre one becomes the stem of a 
lotos flower, and the two outer ones are continued to fit against the rim of 
the vase. The Eowef attachment i* in the shape of ;i pat met re ornament. 

The form imd style of this handle lUggeai an \\u.\ piian model ol the 
Will and NIX Dynasties, For simitar handles still in place, on bronze 
jiil:n of that period see D. fciuidall-Madver and A. C Mace, LI Amiah am! 
Ahvtlus, F^ypr Exploration Fund, pi- JCLIV, D 33, and pi. XLVI, D 116. 

Length, 3 5 in. 17.9 cm.). From Cyprus. Cesnota Collection, ef, J. L. 
Myics, Ccsne4a Handbook* No. 4701. Illustrated in the Cesnuhi Arias, III, pL 
LIX T 3. The green patina has been largely removed. The handle was attached 
ro the vase by means of three rivets, two of which are still preserved. Ace. No. 
C.H. tty^. Illustrated, p. 24 }. 

691 ATTACHMENT FOR THE HANDLE OF A BOWL, it is 
in the form of a horizontal rod of semicircular section, curved to fit against 
the rim of the howl, with a rectangular plate projecting below, a bird is 
perched on top of the rod, while on its outer side are two rings for the in- 
M iiitin of the handle. Illustrated* p, 5,13. 

for handles of similar type cf. the Adrian howls from Nineveh in the 
British Museum which belong to the VI II -VI I centuries B.C. 

Length, 4i in. fro. 5 Cm. L From Cyprus. Cestiula Collection, ef. J. L. 
M> res, Cesnota Handbook, No. 4^90. The green patina has been mostly 
removed. The surface- is somewhat corroded in plates. The attachment was 
fastened to the bowl by means of two rivets, Aoc, No, CML 17H. 

692 VERTICAL HANDLE OF A JUG. The handle itself k fluted 
to form two ridges. The upper attachment is effectively modelled in the 
shape of a bird, with wings spread to embrace the neck of the vessel, and 
with head protruding above the top of the handle. The feathers are indi- 
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Vajsj cared by incised lines, The treatment of the bird shows Egyptian influence. 

Hanih hs Ktventh or sixth century B.C. 

Length, 5 in. (U7 cm. J. From Cyprus. Cesnola Collection, cf, J. ),. 
Meres. Cesnola Handbook, No. 4S01. Illustrated in the Cesnola Atlas, III, pi. 
I. IX, i. The green patina has heen largely removed, Iht lower attachment is 
missinft, as is also the lower end of the bird's tail and pieces of the wings. Ace 
Mo. CU. 192. 

693 VERTICAL HANOI i: Ol" A JUG, ending helmv in a plaifi 
triangular plaque and above in two curving arms, which embrace the rim 
of the vessel; in the centre projecting above the neck is a leaf-like ornament. 
Probably seventh to sixth century B.C. {cf. j. L. My res, Cesnola Handbook, 
No. 4692}. J In leaf-like ornament occurs also <in Roman vases; for one 
from Hosnneih cl. I.. I'etniee, Archaologischer An'/eiger. 0/0. p. 189, 

h*. 17. 

Length, 4I* in. (12.5 cm.). From Cyprus. Cesnola Collection, cf. J I . 
Myres. Cesnola HandWik, No. 4S92. The green patina has been mostly o- 
nurviif. The surface is somewhat corroded. Ace. No. C 11. 194. 

694 SMALL HORIZONTAL HANDLE OF A BOWL, consisting of 
a horizontal rod curving upward and surmounted in the centre by a lotos 
flower. 

1 or similar handles compare the larger examples on the bowls No?.. 533, 
534. Seventh or sixth century B.C. 

Length, >!,'. in. (4.3 em.), From Cyprus. Cesnola Collection, cf, J. L. 
Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4*07* Crusty, blue-green p.uin.i. Tlu K ^n 
ends of the handle and the attachment* are missing; a&o one of the pitaU if tre 

lotos flower. Aev, N*i. I'll. 1S3. 

695 HORIZONTAL SWINGING HANDLE OF A BOW L. The 
attachment is in the shape of three spools, cut in halves lengthwise and 
joined at the edges. The handle itself is ornamented with two raised bands. 

Handles of similar type alt still preserved 011 the bowl No. 533, which 

belongs t<h the seventh or sixth century B.C. For Similarly shaped handles 

cf. references there given- 
Length, 5 i 1 ,, to. (12.fi cm .). From Cyprus; Cesnola Collection, cf. j- L. 

Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4S0S. Illustrated in the Cesnola Atlas, J II, pi. 

I 1 X, 4. The crusty, green patina has been removed in places. The attachment 
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Vasi w** fastened to the bowl by mean* of two rivets* which arc still preserved. Ace. 

Handles No. CB. ioq, 

696 HORIZONTAL SWINGING HANDLE OF A BOWL. Of the 
same type as the preceding, but with the attach merit in the form of two 
spools instead of three. The handle itself is undecor.ited. Illmrrated, p. 243, 

Length, ij in. (7 cm.). Fratn Cyprus. Ccsttota Collection, elf. J, L. Myres, 
Cesnola Handbook, No, 4^0^, Illustrated in the Cesnola Ada*, 111, pi, LV1L 5, 
The crust \\ green p:itin;i li.is In in removed in placet, Ace, No, CM? i w *. 

697 HORIZONTAL HANDLE, probably from a bowl like No. 53$. 
It curves upward and wai surmounted by an ornament (lotos-flower?), 
The round attachment! have a rosette ornament in relief atul are joined 

to eat" h other bv a crowbar. Piobably seventh or sixth century B.t\ 

Length* 3 in- (7-6 cm*), From Cyprus. Gemots* Collection, cf. J. L. 
My res. Cesnola Handlnxik, Nt). 4000. Illustrated in ihe Cesnola Atlas, 111, pi. 
LVIL 61 Crust), green patina. The greater part nf the ornament at the tup 
of the handle is missing- The handle was attached to the vessel hy means of 
mx nvfts, which are still partly preserved, with pieces of the vessel stdl adjoining. 
Aec. No. C.rJ. 177, Illustrated, p. Z43- 

698 HORIZONTAL HANDLE, probably from a cauldron or bowl 
The round attachments ;u 1 j< lined to each other by a cross-piece, "The 
attachments have protruding edges, which perhaps were covered with a 
thin bronze plate. Illustrated, p. 243. 

1'or bowls belonging to the seventh to sixth centuries with somewhat 
similar handles in place cf. K. Sclumiacher, Ant ike Rronzen in Karlsruhe, 
pi. VIII. 3 It", 

Length, 3 ^ i in- (9,3 ™.). From Cyprus. Cesnola Collection* cf. J. L, 
Myres, Cestiula Handbook. No. 4900.. Illustrated in the Cesnola Atlas, 111, pi. 
LVII, 1. The patina has been largely removed- In the attach mints are three 
rivets still in plate, round which are preserved pieces of the vessel to which the 
handle belonged. Aec, No. CH, 1 S4. 

699 SWINGING HANDLE FROM A BOWL. It is attached by 

means of rings to a tubular flange with expanded ends which fitted on half 
or the circumference of the bowl. Illustrated, p. 243, 

Shallow bowls with bundles of this shape were found m a tomb at 
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Amathus, Cyprus, with objects belonging to rlu- sixth century liC (See Vas* 
British Museum Excavations in Cyprus, p. 102, fig* [48). Bowls with Hanoi. si 
similar handles hut snmnilut shutter rhnij&e* have been found .n Nineveh 
(cf. A. II. Kay. ml, Niticv*h and Bain Ion, 1S53, pp. 183 185). 

Length of fbnige, from end toettd, I if Ml. £j*.ycmA. Kmm Cyprus. CcMlola. 
Collection, cf. J L. Mires, (Ysnnhi Haiulhmtk, No. 401K. Ultisu.ittd in tin 
Cetnoti Aria*. III. pL I All, 3 Crusty, green patina with blue patches. R*> parts 
tins'. me. Ace. No. C\H. 41 1. 

704 ATTACHMENT FOR A SINGLE SWINGING HANDLE OF 

A I'AlL. Ir is in the form of a closed loup with upturned ends. A piece 
of the pail is still preserved. Illustrated, p. 243. 

Attaehuu ins uf this type GOCUI both c.uly fcf. the sixth-ecru ury nhbccl 
pail In this collecting. No. (*}6) and late (cf. e.g, the Roman examples* 
K. K. Tiirhell, Naples Bronzes, No. in); so that it is impossible ro dure 
.in isolated specimen. 

L^nfith, q ,*„ in. fS.4 cm.). Date t*f purchase uncertain (brfure 1906). Un- 
published. Crusty* Mut-prcen patina. The surface is sdnitwhat corroded. 
The thr*i- rivi'iH by which it \v;ts fjsrem-d to thr pyil an.- still in place. Ace. No. 
G.R. 337. 

705, 706 PAIR OF AKCHED, SWINGING HANDLES, probably 

from a howl Each has an attachment in the form of a horizontal roil, 
of semicircular section, curved to fir against the itm of the bowl. 

These handles were found in the same tomb ;is the Eriuscan chariot, 
No. 40 (cf. p. 177 f.) t ;nid urc [.hereby dated lu iiboul the middle tit the 

sixth century B.C. No. 70-5 is illustrated, p. 243. 

Fot a howl with somewhat similar bandies in position cf. e.^. No. S3K. 
Compare also C. Carapanos, Dndnne, pi. XEV, K; P. IVrdn/et, FouiJtes tie 

Delphes, p, 7ft, rig. 272; C Waldstein, Arrive Ikraeum, ph CXXI, Nos. 
2133-2142. 

Width of No. 705, ji\ in. (Ha cm.), (if 70(1, 3 {\ in. O.4 cm.}] length of attach- 
ment, j. ft in. (5.211*1.). Unpublished. Trie cniNty, green patina has been mostly 
removed. No parti missing,. Ace. Nns. G.R. 441, 442. 

707 HANDLE of same type as the preceding, hut the attachment 
ornamented with a raised hand in the middle. 

Found in the same tomb as the Etruscan chariot > No. 40; cf. p. 177 f, 
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V as i Width, 4.1 in, do.* cm.). Length of attachment, 2. » in. (f»-7 cm.). Un- 

HANni.t.s published. The c nitty 1 preen patina lias been removed in places, Ace. No. 
ti. R. 443. 

708 VERTICAL HANDLE OF A JUG- The lower attachment is 
ornamented with an inverted palmetre and volutes, in low relief. The 
handle itself is twitted and i* made in one piece wirh the mouth of the vase. 
J lie style of the palmt itc ornament belongs to the sixth century B.C. 

Length, (1* in- (*&fl em.). From Cvprus. Ceftnoh) Collection, cf. J. L. 

Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4^9.1. Illustrated in th^ Cesnola Atlas, 1JI, pi, 
LYHL 5. The patina has been mostly removed. The surface is considerably 
corroded. A piece of the mouth of the Vase js stdl preserved. Act* No. 

C.H. 198. 

709 VERTICAL HANDLE OF A JUG. The lower attachment is 
ornamented with an inverted palmette mid volutes, incited. The handle, 
which is made in one piece with the mouth of the vase, is divided into two 
ridges by a deep groove along the centre. The style of the palmette orna- 
ment belongs to the sixth to fifth century B.C. 

Length, 4 J, 1 , in. 112,2 cm,;. From Cyprus. Cesnola Col lection, cf. J. L. 
Myre.s, Ccttiola Handbook, No. 4X04, Illustrated in the Cesnola Atlas, III* 
pi. LV1I1, 2. The green patina hat been mostly removed. Part of the month 
of the vaw is still preserved. In the tower attachment if a rivet by which the 
handle was fastened to the jug. The lower attachment i* etacked. An Ni>. 
C,B. 101. 

710 VERTICAL HANDLE Ol A JUG. The lower attachment is 
decorated with an inverted palmette and volutes in relief. The handle, 
which is made in one piece with the mouth of the vase, is divided into two 
ridges by a deep groove along its centre, and is emh raced at the top by a 
moulded collar. The sty It* of tb-e- patmette ornament belongs to the fifth 
century ILC. 

l.enirih, 5 .V in. 112,9cm.). Emm Cyprus. Cesnnlj Collecrion. cf. J. L. 
Myrea. Cesnola Handbook* No. 4**yj. Illustrated in the Cesnola Atlas, IN, 
l>1. LIX, q. The crusty, green patina hits hern largely removed. Part of the 
mouth oftht jug is still preserved. Ace. No. CB, 196. 

711 ATTACHMENT FOB THE SWINGING HANDLES OE A 

FAIL, in the form of two rings with an ornament of bud and volutes above. 
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VabI The attachment is cast in one piece with the rim of the pail, of which a 

Hanih i v p;ijt if Still preserved. 

Similar attachments occur on pails found in fifth-century tombs 
(cf. A, Zannoni, Kcavi della Certosa, pi. LIV, jjj L,XIII T 7 and gk 

Length, :^ in. 06 cm..). Date of purchase uncertain (before 1906), Crusty, 
hint -nr< L-n patina- I In surface is considerable encrusted. Ace. No. C^.R. 345. 

712 HORIZONTAL HANDLE FROM A BOWL, in the shape of a 

horse-shoe- Similar handles are still in place oil the strainer No. 040, where 
they are riveted to the under side of the rim. Uncertain period. 

Length, from end to end, j| in. (7.3 cm.). From Cyprus- Cesnoia Collec- 
tion, cf. Ji L< My res, Cesmda Handbook, No. 4 f pi. Crusty^ greenish patina 
A rivet is attached at each end, round which an still piesrivid pints nf the vessel 
to which it belonged. Ace. No V.H. 170. Illustrated, p. 347. 

713 HORIZONTAL HANDLE, similar to the preceding but smaller. 

Length, from end to end, aj in. (6 cm.), From Cyprus. Cesnoia Collec- 
tion, ef. J, L. My res, tV\rn>la ] land hue ik, Nu. tyjOZ* CfU*ty, greenish patina, 
A rivet it attached at taeh end, and round it are preserved pieces of the vessel 
to which the handle belonged. Ace. No. C. B. iSo. 

714 HORIZONTAL HANDLE OF A KYLIX, underrated. 
Sixth to fifth century B.C. llhisi t ,ind, p. 2\j. 

Length, i t \ in, (5.5 cm,). rn«m Cyprus. Cesnoia Collection, cf, J, L* 
Myres, Cesnoia Handhuot, No. 400^ Crusty, green patina. 'I he surface is 

Minitwhat cnrrodid. Ace- Nu. C-li. 1715. 

715,716 PAIR OF HORIZONTAL HANDLES FROM A HYDR1A. 

The round attachments have a rosette ornament, roughly worked in relief. 
Probably fifth to fourth century B.C. Illustrated, p. ^47- 

Lennth of each, From end to end, ij" in, (6.7 cm.). From Cyprufc Cesnoia 
ColUetiim. cf- J L. Mv res, Cesnoia Handbook, NoS. 4*/0}* 4')e>4; 7 r6 IS Mill* 
traudin the Cesnoia Attain 111, pi. JAM, 4. The patina has In m lately removed. 
On each attachment are three rivets, still in plate. Ace, Nos. C.B. t$i t 1*6. 

720 I tORIZON'I AL 1 1ANDLE OK A BOW L The attachments are 
in the Form of ivy leaves, and the handle proper is decorated with knobs and 
collars. Probably Roman period. Illustrated, p. 247. 

24S 
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Length, 4J tit. (10.5 cm,). From Cypni*. Cttnola Collection, if. J I,. 

Mtns, Ctsimla Ihindhnttk. N*t. 41/00. Illustrated in the Umh.I.i \t|.»v TIL pL 
(Ail K 4- li^n, green patina, Arc. No. Cli. is\. 



Vase 
Handle 



721 HORIZONTAL SWINGING HANDLE OF A HOWL. The 
handle, which is in the form of a hup,* open loop, is attached to the vessel 
bj means ul' two nngs. Part of the run (if the hunt is still preserved. 

Uncertain date- Handles of tin* n pe ihvui ImpiIi mi c.nlv vases uf, 
K, Schumacher, Antikc liron/i'n. pi. VIII, 31) and 011 specimens of die 
Roman period (cf. 1, H, 1 arnell, Naples Bronzes, fig. 20^). 

Length, i| in. (7 cm.>, Front Cyprus. Cesnoia Collection, ef. J. L. Mires, 
CesnaUt Handbook, No, -y)Of r Crusty, given patina. Ate. Nt>»C.B. [76, Mlus.- 
n.ited. p. 247. 



722 HORIZONTAL SWINGING HANDLF, similar to the pre- 
ceding, hut attached to the vessel by means of 3 hinge instead of two rings. 

Length* ij in, (3,* cm.). li<>m Cyprus, Cesnoto Collection, ef. I I. 
MjrTef, Cesnola Handbook, No, 400H. Crusty, preen patina. An. Nt». CB~ 
IS5. Illustrated, p. 247. 
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723, 724 PAIR OF HORIZONTAL HANDLES OF A BOWL, 

curving up at each end and terminating in rams' heads. In the centre of 
each handle is a three-leaved ornament, modelled in high relief, 

Piobahh Koman period. I'm a howl with soinevvh;it similar hamlles 
cf, F. R. Tar hell, Naples Bronzes, No. 1X9. 

Length of 723, i>\ in. (15.9cm, )j of 724,, 6| in. (15.5 cm,), from Cyprus Ce*- 
nola Collection, cf. J, L, My res, Cesnola Handbook, No*>, 4910, 4^11- The 
crusty, green patina has been partly removed. The. stir fate is somewhat corroded 
in places. Ace, Nos. C.B. 187, iKy. 

249 
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V A8I 725 HORIZONTAL HANDLE OF A BOWL. The handle curves 

Handler upward and is decorated with three moylded bands. Each attachment 
ends in the head of an animal (doe?]. Illustrated, p. 249. 
Uncertain date. 

Length, i'\ in. (15.9 i:mJ. From Cvpnis. Cesnola (.'cjllixtion. cf. J. L. 
My re*, Cesnol.i Handbook, Nu, 4012. Illustrated in the Ce*rmla Atlas, 111, pi. 
LYIll. 3. Thr patifli hun hten largely removed- 'Tht turface i* somewhat 
t ormihd. Ace. No. C.H. n>y 



726 VERTICAL HANDLE OF A JUG, ending 
vine leaf with roughly incised veins, and above in two 
arms [one missing) to embrace the run of the vast-. 
The item of tin handle has ;i plait ornament, in liijtili 
relief, on its lower part, and a htnceoiatr \<<:it\ ineistdi on 
its upper part. 

E'robabty Roman pr/nod. 

Length, 'tl in* (*5.i em.). From Cyprus, Cesnola Col- 
lection, cf, }- L. Me- res, Cesnola Handbook^ No, 4S<}<). 
Illustrated in the Ctsnola Atlas, III, pi- FIX, 2; L P. (tl 
O snula, Cyprus, pi. IV, where it is said r<> have com* from 
D;ili. Thi- trusty, yreL-n piiiinn has hern p.irtlv removed. One 
of the ;irms forming the upper attachment ro rhi 1 vase is missing. 
Ace. Nu. C.li. 197. 



below in a 
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727 I iORIZOKTAL J IANDLE OF A BOWL. The hand).- is roimiilv 
oval in shape and is decorated with moulded 
cottars; below is an attachment with a design 
of palmette and volutes muchly worked in 
relief. 

Roman period. Fof a similar handle cf. K. 
Schumacher, Am ike Rromten in Karlsruhe, pi. 
VIII, 34. 

Length, 3 J in. C*M nu.). Date of purchase 
uncertain (before EQ06). Unpublished. Crusty, 
pre* n patina, A imall piece from rht attachment is missing. Ace, No. Q.K. jio. 
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TOILET ARTICLES AND PERSONAL 

ORNAMENTS 

MIRRORS 

The ernploi mcnt of mil rots {honrpvi,, speculum* for reflection gOM MtttkOKs 
tuck as far as Egyptian times, where they appear to have been io regular 
use from the Old Empire. They Were also known to the Myeenacans, and 
formed an indispensable article <jf the toilet in Greek and Roman times. 
These ancient mirrors, however, differ in many respects from those used 
nowaday*; for until the Roman period at least, the material of mirrors was 
not glass, hut burnished metal, preferably bronze, which was sometime! 

covered with gold or silver foil (cf« J. de Wttte* Revue archeoloejque, XVII, 
[868, pi, XIII, p. 37 j f,; S. Reinaeh, Antiquites du Bosphore C'immerien, 
p!« XXXI, 7, p. Si). At present, of course, the surface of the bronze is 
generally covered With a patina and can, therefore, no longer he used for 
reflection. In order to keep the mirrors bright the ancients provide*! them 
with lids (cf. NoSi 757 ff.j, or kept theni in cases of cloth or straw, of which 
traces are occasionally preserved (cf. ArchaoJogische Zeitung, 1876, p, 30, 
and G. Benedite, Catalogue general des antiquites 6g)ptiennes du Musee 

du Caire, No*. 44001-44102, Miruirs, pp. XXIX ft',, pi* XXIV; also an 
example in the Morgan Collection in this Museum, Nt>. 1\M, 732, Further- 
more, the ancient mirrors are as u rule of small dimensions, the diameter 
being generally under rather than over ten inches. Large mirrors were 
doubtless also used icf. Lucian, Adversus indoctnm, 29,), hut in the average 
household people seem to have been content with small Specimen! Corre- 
sponding to our own hand-mirrors. Their form is mostly round or rounded; 
though square mirrors were also used, both by the Etruscans (c\\ J. Martha, 
l/Art etrusque, p. 199, fig. t$5), and the Romans (cf. No. H40). 1 he disk 
itself is often either slightly convex or concave, in winch cases the objects 
reflected were respectively enlarged or diminished in si/e. 

Scenes depicted on vases and Some terracotta statuettes show us the 
various ways in which mirrors were used. When they are not in use, we 
often see them hung up by a nail on the wall; otherwise, the woman holds 
the mirror in one hand while attending to her toilet with the other; or she 
supports it on her knee to have both hands free; or an attendant holds it 

as 1 
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Mirrors up for her — all the many wars, in fact> in which it is natural to use hand- 
mirrors. (For references nee A. de Kidder, Daremberg et Saglio, Dietiun- 
naire. speculum, p. 1423 ; also the terracotta statuette No. 12.229.19 in our 
collection.) The mirrors supported on a foot (cK No, 75 I ) were, of course, 
placed on the table. 

The Egyptian mirrors* which served as prototype* 10 the Mycenaean 
.mil classical examples, were generally slightly oval in form and supplied 
with a tang which wftfl inserted in a handle often decorated wirh various 
Egyptian motives (cf. G. ftenedite, Catalogue genera! des anriquites 
egyptiennes du Musee du Caire, Nos. 44001-44102, Mtroirs, and several 
examples in this Museum, m the Egyptian collection). 

The Mycenaean mirrors which have been found at various localities 
such as lalysos, Mycenae, Yaphio, Mi-nidi, and Thorieos are round ami 
win similarly provided with a handle ', attached hy two large nails (for 
reference* tee A. de Ridder, op, eit., p. 1425), There pre no examples in 
out collection, 



Greek 

MlKKOKS 



GREEK MIRRORS 

For Greek Mirrors in general s«e 

A. de Ridder in Darembcrg et Saglio, Dicrionnaire, speculum (an ex- 
cellent up-to-date resume on the subject with many valuable references!. 

A. Duntont et J. Chaplain, Ceramiques, l£S8, II, pp. ifi? if, 

F. Pettier, in Duniunt et Chaplain, Ceramic, uea, l§#8, III, pp. 242 tf. 
(gives a list of Greek minors known at that time with references to their 
publications). 

E.Machon, Monuments grces publics par ('association pour ('encourage- 
ment des etudes gives, Nt*. if> 20 (1H91 ]Ho2), pp. $$ W. (makes additions 
to Portier's list ). 

IK K. de Cou, Arrive 1 (eraeum, II, p, K^ t Nos. 1560 flf,, pis. XCII1 ff. 

See also catalogues of the various collections of bronzes in museums or in 
private possession; and S. Reinach, Repertoire, II-IA , passim. 

Greek mirrors can be divided into three classes, according to their 
shapes:— 

I. Mirrors with ] Iain mi-. $ 

Of these the eatiteet known to us are tin: so-called Argivo-t orinthian 
mirrors, which date from the sixth century B.C. These consist 01 round 
disks with flat handles of flaring outline which are supplied above with a rec- 
tangular attachment and terminate below in a round piece; all three parts 

2$* 
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of thi: handle are decorated with scenes ill low relief. The disk and the Grickk 
handle are worked in one piece (cf. A, I'unwauglci, Historische und philo- Mibkokji 
logische Aufsat/e Ernst Curiius gewt timet, iss^, pp, 179 ft".; A. dc Ridder, 
Diiembtrg er Saglki, Dietionu aire, speculum* p. 1424, tip, C$iy, and the 
references there cited ). 

Another early type is that with a handle in the form of a human hgure 
terniimiting in ;i suspension ring (cf. E. Puttier in Diiiuoiit d Chaplain, lass 
Ceramiquci dr l.i CJreee propre, 11, p. I %% % arid d« Rid tier, up. cit„ p. 14^;, 

fig.. 6531). 

From the **Argivo-Corinthian" minors was evidently developed a form 

prevalent from the sixth to the fifth centuries 13. C. and perhaps also latter, 
in which the handle is similarly cast in one piece with the disk, hut is of 
simpler shape and hits no relief decoration. It is either perfectly plain or 
has some ornamental designs mctsed on the handle: (cf. e.g. Arrive Heratum, 

II, pis. XCIIff.). 

In another form in vogue at the same time, the disk was supplied with 
a tang in which a separate handle of bone, ivory, or wood was inserted* 
The tang was either in one piree with the disk, or made separately. The 
attachment which connected the handle with the disk was often ornamented 
with various decorations, incised or in relief, ranging from human or annual 
figures to decorative designs (for references cf. de Ridder, op, cir,, p. 1 425). 
Sometimes a rectangular plague ornamented with a scene in a jour relief 
was introduced between the mirror disk and the handle (cf. e.g. II, H. 
Walters, Catalogue of Bronzes in the Biitish Museum, No. 302, and d** 
Ridder, op. tit-, p. 1425)- The mirror disk is often ornamented along 
its edge with beading and tongue pattern. Rarely the back was also 
decorated with a scent either incised (cf- a round archaic mirror found in 
iye>4 at Kelermes in the Kouhan district, which has an engraved design oil 
the hack, [cf. H. Pharm.ikuws.ky, AiLhiiologischer An/tiger, XX, ItJOj, p. <fi\ 
G. Radtt, Revue des etudes am it nues, X, 1908, TiH, fig 3f>1; and one from 
Greece, Arcliaulogiscln r An/tiger, 19Q4, pp. 2.1, 24), or in relief (Gazette 
meheologupjc, I&78, p. -Si fig* H 1 )' ^ ut i,s a ru ' t; triC chief ornamentation 
was confined to the handle. 

I lm\| CYPRUS ;nsNliLA COLLECTION) 

The disk, which is nearly circular, is worked in one piece with the tang 
and has an attachment with an incised design of two volutes and a palmette 
at the junction. The mirrora art all cast. 

Similar mirrors have been found in a sixth-century mmb at A mar bus, 

*S3 
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Gri i k Cyprus (cf. British Museum Excavations in Cyprus, p. 102, fig, 148, 2, 3). 
M 1 hhoks The examples in ourtollecrion must date 
from approximately the same period. 

Diameter, 6 J in. (ijj-O cm.). Length, 

with tang, 8", in. (217 cm.), ef, J. L. 
Myrea, Ceenofa handbook, No. 47<J4- 
The green patina haa been Urgety re- 
moved, and the surface is aomewnat cor- 
roded. Ace. No. C.B. 14 v. 

741 

Diameter, Ss in. (13 cm.)* cf. j, L. 
My res, Cesnob Handbook, No. 4795- 
The green patina has been largely re- 
moved and the surface is somewhat cor- 
roded. The tanfji* hmti-n nrT. Arc. No. 
C.B. 140. 

7^.2 There is a slight rim on the 

mirror hide. 

Diameter, tj£ in. (15.5 cm.). Length, 
with tan£, 7a in, (19 cm.), cL J. L, My res, Cesnola Handbook, Nn. 4796. 
The green patina has been largely removed and the surface is considerably 
corroded. Laigish pieces arc minMiie,. Ace No. C.B. 141- 

743 

Diameter, 5J in. (14. H cm.). cf. J. L, Myren, Cesnola handbook, Nn. 4^00. 
Greenish patina. The surface is much corroded. Several pieces, as well as the 
end of the taftg, are missinjj. Act. No. C.B, 163, 

744 

Diameter, 5] in. (14.6 cm.), Length, with tang* ji in. ( 1 ^7 cm.), cL J, L, 
Myivs, Cetnola handbook, No. 4797. Illustrated in the (Ysnola Arias, 111. pi. 
LNI, 3. The Rreen patina has been largely removed, and the surface is consider- 
ably corroded. A larpish piece is rnissinp, Ace. No. C.B. 156. 

745 

Diai n trr, t x \ in. (10 cm.), length, with tang, 8j* in. (it.H cm.). cf. J. L. 
My res, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4798, The urnn patina h;ts been lairds re- 
moved, and the surface h much corroded- Arc, No. C.B. 142. 

746 There is a slight rim cm the mirror side 

Diameter, sliin. ((4.4 cm.). Length, with tang. 8^ in. (21.9 cm.), if 
J, L. Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4799. The green patina has been parti 1 
removed and the surface is somewhat corroded. Ace No- C.B. 136. 
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747 PAR T OKA NANPU; FROM \ MIRROR. Only the attach- 
ment -'ml <* mm. ill part of the tang are preserved.. I In attachment has a 
design ofvotufes iii relief; at the tup is a flanged edge inro which the mirror 
fitted, which was therefore cast separately, imt in one piece with the t:in^ 
as Nos. 740 ff. 

The de«ign til the volute* is in the stxle of the sivth to fifth cen- 
turies B.C. 

J inerh, 3 in. (70*1 cm.). From Cj prus, Cesnola Collection, if. J. 1.. M>rcs, 
tVsnuLn 1 I and book, No. 4H01. Tin- pntn patina has (>ien partly removed. Ace. 
No. C.B. 150. 
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II. Mirrors SiproRTto oh a Stand 

The stand supporting the mirror is in the form generally uf a female figure 
and occasion a lie of a male figure or ail architectural member. On each side 
of The attachment, conneciing the mirror disk with its stand* small figures 
wi se introduced, while the disk itself was at times similarly decorated along 
its edge with animal 01 floral motives. The supporting figure W as generally 
mounted on a base and the hack of the disk was often decorated with con- 
centric circles. 

This type of mirror remained in vogue from the middle of the sixth to 
the end of the fifth centum* B.C. 



7 -5 1 The stand is in the form of a female figure, standing in a some- 
what rigid pose and dressed in a skeveless Doric chiton, which falls in 
simple, straight folds. She holds her right arm extended in front of her, 
with the palm of the hand outward. With the left hand she lifts a fold 
of her drapery. Her hair is arranged in simple fashion, parted in front 
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Greek and coiled at the back around ;* small rillct which cmntks bet head. The 
MiRKriKK niirror-support terminates at each end in a rosette and is decorated in the 
centre with a lotos flower and scrolls, lightly incised. The disk is orna- 
mented behind with concentric circles. The figure rests on ;i small round 
bast-, supported on three linn's feet, which is ancient and belongs to it; it 
is decorated with a mouldih<: of tongue pattern. 




7^1 

From the style of the figure the mirror can be dated in the transitional 
period, about -| 80-460 H-C- The exit ut ion is careful. 

Total height, i&A in. (41.8 cm.). Height of the figuns itself without the base, 

m. (16.5 cm. 1- I'liiLlustd in 1906. 1'ruvenancc unknown. '1 he minor was 

east in three pieces: the disk, thu statuette with the support (solid), and the base 
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(hollow. Published by G. M. A, Rfichtvr] in the Museum HidUtin, Fehnury, G&kek 

i'n'7, p. i^, hn* ;. Patina crusty kivhi with hhu- patches; a considerable pan Mikhohs 

nf this lias, keen removed from the fruit of the figure. 'I he surface of the mirror 

is somtuhat Corroded, but the h^uri-, ivhuh is c;tst Solid, is in excellent nm- 

dicitin, except rhat the front half of the It- ft foot ami th< ftn«t rs of the rifiht 

hand arc missing. Thr disk was hrnki-n oF unci attached. Ace. No. 06.1059 

a ;eiiiI l>. 

For othet minor supports without disks, cf, hfos. ^S, 77, 8*. 

Ill MlkHnks will) C©\ I M 

These consist of two parts; the round mirror disk and a cover fit ring 
over it. "1 he cover was often attached to the disk by means of a hinge and 
then opened at right angles. Sometimes a suspension ring was added to the 
hinge, and .iiuhJv 1 riui; wil fixed to the opposite hide for raising the lid. 
\t times .1 si 1 1. 1 1. 1 u- Hat disk wai placed between these two pans, which 
thereby foiim-d a 1h>\ (A. de Kidder, Collection de t'lerc<|, ML 5;? v 
p. 3-41. 

A large number of these mirrors are decorated on toe outside- of the 
cover with a scene in relief. This either covers the entire surface (cf. Nos. 
7''0, 7^5) or permit k the sulfate of the lid to appear as a background 
(cf. Nos. 7^7, 75^, 731/, 761, 76^, 767, 775)- Hound the relief is generally a 
moulded border, and the outside of the rim is sometimes similarly decorated. 
The inside of the lid was variously treated. Sometimes it was polished like 
.1 mirror disk to serve likewise for re Rcction, or it was ornamented with eon- 
centric circles; or again it was decorated with an incised scene, silvered 
occasionally ffor the latter cf+.g.jc* M. Collision, Bulletin de correspondence 
li<rlli.'niL|ijL, 1 Sh 5, pL. IX; J. Unmuiu, Hullerin de corrL'spon dance hrlleuhjue, 
in^j.* pi. X\ I). In tl.i com mom i examples the two outer surfaces of tin. 
mirror were Ornamented with concentric circled and heading placid along 
tin nU'i . 

Mirrors of thi-- u pe occur from the middle of the fifth eentuiv down to 
Hellenistic times, 

1 he disks and covers of the following mirrors are cast; but the decorative 
reliefs aie repousse and tooled. 

757 ^ n tML * cover is a female head in relief, profile to right. The 
hair is arranged in loose Hying locks, and she wears an opist hosphendone, a 
band or kerchief with which the hair was caught up behind, and an earring 
in the shape of a pendant rosette. The treatment of the eve belongs to 
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(Jkmk what is known us the transitional type, being neither in full front as on arcb- 
JVIikhors yi c reliefs, nor yet wholly in profile, The outlines of the iris and the pupil 

are lightly incised, The probable date 

of the relief is the second half of the 

fifth century B.O The head bears a 

certain resemblance to types which 

occur on the coins of Syracuse and 

Southern Italy in the last quarter of 

the fifth century B.C. 

Encircling the design is a moulded 
band. The mirror disk has a slightly 
raised rim on its upper side into which 
iln ci >\ * i 1 1 r s, hi lov\ , ii h;i> a v\ lin- 
drical rim, decorated with moulded 
bands. On the under side of the disk 
are concentric mouldings. 
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Diameter, $* in. (13*5 cm.). Purchased in I906. Said to have hten found 111 
Akarnunia- Mt-'titionud in the Museum Hulk tin, February, 1007, p. i'R. Patina 
bluish and crusty. The prtsirvation is pood; only the pin of the hin»L and tlu 
handle are missing. Al-l-. No. 00, tool. 



75^ Oil the cover is a female head, three-quarters front to left, in very 
high relief. She has long, wavy hair which fails in loose curls about the 
head. Incised lines, drawn with great delicacy, are used to indicate the 
brow* and lashes and the shorter hairs on the forehead. The nobility of the 
features shows that this is an ideal head, not a portrait, and probably 
represents one of the greater divinities. Among these Aphrodite is the most 
likely to be the subject, both from her appropriateness to serve as the deco- 
ration of a mirror and from the action of the right hand, which holds a 
lock of hair, a characteristic of some representations of that goddess. The 
distinctly sculpturesque character of the head (the relief is so high that it 
might have been the section of a bust modelled tn full round) and the some- 
what forced introduction of the hand suggest that the artist has here repro- 
duced a statue of Aphrodite. Should this he so, it would furnish us with 
a new type of Aphrodite, with all the loveliness shown 111 mint lcpicscn- 
tations of that goddess, but with an added element of severity which 
is unfamiliar. The large style of the modelling and the type of face 
with the low forehead, the heavy, strongly marked eyelids, and the simple 

*5* 
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contour of the checks pl.n'e this; he:id ne>t hirer th.m rJre erul of the Phet- 
tli hi ;i^e. 

In both execution snd presert .itiou t his is one of the most beautiful ut all 
k n i n* n Greek mi r ■ o rs . 

J he cover has a rim which bis on the bevelled edge of the mirror disk* 
The Litter is provided with a cylindrical rim and hits concentric mouldings 
un the under sidi:. Umtnd the,- i-J-t- of tin- nii>i<u, and on the. outside of 
both rims are moulded hands. On tin- cover is a small ring handle. 

Diameter, 7; in. (20 em,), Putebaied in 1007. For riie provenance see No. 

7f.o. Pubhshul by K. Rl<ihinsoiV|in the Museum Hulh-tin, April, 190K, pp. 6fc-6r>„ 
fi£. 2. Patina preen. l~he preservation is excellent, oritv the tip of the nose being 
restored and a few hits in the h^ir missing. Act-. No, 07.255- 
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759 ^ n the cover is ;m ideal head of a maiden, foil front, in high relief 
with her hair loose and firing about her head in wavy locks, In her ears, 
which are shown full front instead of in profile, she wears earrings of the* 
simple rosette shape, AH the features, as well as the locks of hair, are 
represented with great precision of outline. 

In the absence of definite attributes it is impossible to 'identify this head 
with vtiiy special goddess. Heads of the same general character with flying 
hair begin to appear Ofl the coins of various Greek cities about the end of the 
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Ghi ik fifth century B.C, where they art associated with different divinities and 
MtKftOKS local nyniphs, according to the place (tit which they Nere struck. This 
mirror dates from the same period, as is seen from the broad, round face, 
the low forehead, the simple modelling, and the absence of anv tendencj' 
toward sentiment aliry or emotion in the expression. Unlike the mirror 
just described (No. 75**)* the treatment of the head, especially in the arrange- 




759 

ment of ihe hair, is not sculptural, but seems to have been destined Tor the 
round setting in which it appear,. Like its companion, this mirror ik of 
exceptional beauty and tn a remarkable state of preservation. 

Encircling the design arc moulded bands. The mirror disk is surrounded 
by a border of iih'tr plating, in the form ofa wreath, the details of which are 
indicated with roughly incised marks. It has a slightly raised rim on 
its upper side into whit h the cover fits. 13 clow, it has a c\ Lmdrtcal rim 
decorated with moulded bands. On the underside of the disk are concern ric 
moulding I In re is a hinge joining the cover and the disk. 

Diameter, 6) in. (ij.j cm.). Purchased in i']>07. 1* *>r the provenance see 
No. 7'<o. Published hv K. R[oh*nson] in the Museum Bulletin* April, j<>oh, pp. 
*>7, 6H, iiu., I. The green crust vith which it was partly coveted has b«en almost 
entioly removed* and the color is now a rich brown; in some plates the gold tint 
whit h the surface b:id origin .ill y tan still he seen. I he preservation is practically 
perfect: ntdy 3 few insignificant pieces of the relief are missing. Ace. No. 07.256. 
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760 1 hi* mirror i* exhibited in time parts: (a) the mirror proper; G&££K 
(b) the cover* the inside of which is decorated with an engraved design; Sffiaaona 
icj the relief, which was attached to the outside or the cover and which is 

now mount i J on a sup.irate modern disL. 

1 lie engraved design npiLsents Herakles and AiLis. Hefakles h:is 
placed Ins cluh and quiver 011 the ground, and is on the point of taking the 
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weight of heaven from Atlas. He is beardless and nude, except for the 
lion's skin which is swung over his kit arm. At lad is represented as a 
bearded old man with long, bushy hair, lie wears high laced boots? with 
flap* nt the top (endromides) and a short tunic (exomis) of the type 
distinctive of the laboring classes, which was fastened only on the left 
should tr, leaving the right arm and shoulder bare. The heaven is rep- 
resented by two horizontal lines crossing the top of the design, not in the 
usual manner as a rock or hall 

The drawing is excellent, being spirited j ct careful. In both figure* the 
muscles aie indicated by shaded lines, thrive of IlerakJes hting represented 
with considerable dri.nl. The style of the drawing, as well as of the relief 
on the cover, places this mirror in the second half of the fifth century. 

For another example of Herakles and Atlas represented on a mirror 
cf. K. Gerhard, Etruskische Spiegel, II, pi. 137. 
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Gnfc:t*i The relief from the outside of the cover is unfortunately in a fragmentary 

Mikkoks condition. It is due to the skill of M. Alfred Andre that the existing por- 
tions have been sufficiently cleaned and repaired to show the beauty of the 
modelling and the spirit of the composition- Hitherto it has not been pos- 
sible to determine the subject represented,, though the artist had evidently 
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a definite mythological scene in mind. A malr figure, identified by the 
lion's skin tied under his throat as cither Her:ikles or Theseus, is represented 
in violent struggle with a woman who is falling to the ground. She wears 
a thin, clinging chiton and a himatioii which envelops the lower part of her 
body and flies behind her. She seems to be resisting the attack with all 
her might. With her left hand she lias seized her opponent under the arm- 
pit and is pushing him from her. Her right arm, now missing, was raised 
and was perhaps grasped by her opponent* The modelling in both figures 
suggests intense muscular exertion, On a rock In ihe nule h^me lies a 
dead eagle. Around the feet of the two figures appears a long inscription 
which is meaningless and a modern addition. 

There is no legend known ro us of a contest of either Herakles or Theseus 
with a woman, except their struggles with the Amazons. That the female 
figure here represented cannot be an Amazon is shown by the long flowing 
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garments w liich she wears. The piescnee <if the eagle suggests a connection Ckitk 

with the Prometheus myth; but there is bo extant legend associating am fcfmitoas 

woman with lleraklcs' liberation of 1'iunu Hit uv On an archaic Etruscan 

mirror in the British Muscinn (,!!, B. Walters* Catalogue of the Biun/x-s 

in the British Miisittm, No, 542) HeraUes is represented Carrying off a 

woman who seems to be resisting him. She is time inscribed " Mhutuh", 

which has bet it e* hi meted wtih " Malaeisoh", a wot J which sometimes occurs 

on Etruscan bridal toilet scenes anil has, therefoic, been interpreted as the 

epithet of a bride. Hut if Mlacush is the Etruscan rendering of a Greek 

name, the scene referred to may represent an exploit: of Heraklcs not known 

through literature. In that case it is possible that our relief represents the 

same subject, though the introduction of an eagle-, which does not occur 

on the Etruscan representation, makes This possibility otilv slight, ['or a 

scene in which Theseus is grappling wiih a woman there is not even this 

analog; 

The minor disk has a slightly raised rim oti its tippet side; into which the 
cover fitted. Below, it has a cylindrical rim decorated with moulded 
hands. On the underside of the disk are concentric mouldings. 

Diiimi'tc 1, 6| in, (16 cm.). Purchased in looe-- This mirror is one of si-vcn 
which were found at Vnnitza in Akarnaniu. Of these one is in the British Museum 
(Unpublished; Inventory No. 1904, 7-H, 1 and 3!; the others art- Nos. 7158, 759, 
7ti, 760, 767 in this Museum, Unpublished. The patina, blue-greet) and era sty, 
has htcn removed from the surface of the engraved design and from portions of 
the relief. The following restorations have been made: a piece between the rifiht 
foot and the thi^h of the draped Hguie, part of the drapery between the figures, 
and the left knee of the male figure, "Hie illustration shows what putts are miss- 
ing. Ati'. Nd. C/1.121S. 

761 On the cover is an A/eur relief of a conventional floral pattern 
Consisting of a palmette rising from the heart of i\ hell-shaped flower, from 
each side of which springs a curly tendril ending in a bud, the whole resting 
upon a bed of akanthos leaves. In design and execution this ornament is 
of great beauty. Every leaf and petal is modelled minutely but without 
impairing the freedom and animation of the whole. The mirror probably 
belongs to the end erf the fifth century B.C. 

'I he tovei has a iim which fits on the bevelled edge of the minor disk, 
'I he latter if provided with a cylindrical rim and has concentric mouldings 
on its under side. Round the edge of the cover and on the outside of both 
rims are moulded bands. 

Diameter, t>l in, C?$»5 cm.), Purchased in lgo?. For the provenance see 
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Gru k No* 7 ( **- P»W«h«d hy E. RfobCnton] in the Muieum Bulletin, April, iyo8, 

MiRKoRft PP- < |S . $9j ='"<' tailpiece on p. 70. The puiina un the cover is IiHkIh Rrwn, on the 

inside hint- and green. The preservation is exetlknt, only the Centre petal of the 

palmetto being missing and a wiall tendril on the right restored. Acfc No. 

07.257. 
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765 On the cover is a relief representing two Pans engaged in a quarrel, 
with Kros intervening. One Pan has seized the other by the arm and is 
pulling him away against his will. Kros, who has apparently fust arrived 
on the scene, is about to strike a blow at the remonstrant. The object with 
which be is striking seems to be one of those bags which are frequently 
represented in the hands of Greek children, in which they carried their balk 
and other toys. The locality of the scene is indicated as a mountain side 
hv the rocky ground and the flowering plains, The two Cans are bearded 
and have shaggy hair and goat's ears, horns, legs, and tails. The one on 
the left wears an animal's skin as a cloak, two ends of which are lied ic^erliei 
at his throat. Eros is represented as a youth with long hair and large wings; 
except for the drapery which is swung over his left shoulder he is nude. 

Both the composition of this group, which is skilfully adapted to the 
circular field, and the execution are excellent. The thick-set bodies of the 
Para with their coarse-featured faces are well com tasted with the slender 
figure of Eros, and the physical exertion and intern ness of alt three are 
splendidly portrayed. The unusually good preservation of the inirroi 
enables us to appreciate the beautiful modelling and the minute care with 
which the artist has represented every detail, such as the faces of the Pans, 
the hair on their heads and legs, and the feathers on the wings of Eros. 
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The date of the mirror cannot he Later than the middle of t lit- fourth Gkjji k 
century 11. C, as the type of the Ero* Iwtraya hoik- of the influence of Pi.cxi- MiiUtt»» 
tele* and his period. 

The mirror disk has a groove round the edge on its upper side into which 
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the cover fitted; below, it hat a cylindrical rim, decorated with moulded 
bands. On the under side of the disk are concentric moulding. 

Diameter, 5 ] in. (133 cm.). Purchased in 1907. Prom the Peloponnesus; 
said to have come from Llis. Published by E. Robinson] in the Museum Bulle- 
tin, April, iqoK, p. 6q f, fig, 3, The cover* which wa* considerably damaged, 
has been skilfully repaired and cleaned by M. Alfred Am! re; the- rim of the cover 
is modern and was Introduced to hold the fragments of the relief ti "pet her* The 
hinge is musingi hut there pre clear traces of its original outline. Ace. No. 07.2.50, 

766 On the cover is a relief representing Dionysus and Ariadne. Di- 
onysus, recognizable by his longhair and effeminate appearance, is seated cm 
a rock to the left. With his left hand he holds up a corner of his draper), 
leaving the front of his bod)" nude. Ariadne, seated on a rock opposite 
Dionysus, is resting her right hand on the head of a panther which stands 
between them, Siie is clothed in a sleeveless chiton, has long, wavy hair, 
and wears a necklace. Above, flying from Ariadne to Dionvsos, was prob- 
.1I1I1 jiii Kros. Oft he figure itself nothing is left^btir its silhouette is clear!)' 
indicated on the bronze. 

The execution is careful, but the composition eonveiition.il. The style 
h that of the fourth century B.C. 

For a vase-painting with a similar scene of Dionvsos, Ariadne, and Eros, 
see C. 0. M idler — F. Wieseler, Denkmiiler der alren Kunst, 2, 4-4- 
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The cover has a rim which fits on the bevelled edge of the minor disk, 
The Litter is provided wiili a cylindrical rim, decorated with moulded band*. 

On the under side of t lie disk are concentric mouldings. There is a suspen- 
sion ring attached to tin? rim. 
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Diameter, £'„ in. (20.5 cm.i Purchasrd in iqaC For the provenance see 
No. 760U Unpublished. The patina on the relief, bright green and crusty, has 
mostly been removed, div, hieing a light brown whirb is not the color of the bronze 
itself; on the face nf the mirror the patina is blue and preen on which are patches 
of light brown. 1 he relief" is much corroded, and important parts of both figure*! 

as well as the whole of the Kins above, arf missing. Thi- hin^e roniit-etiiifr the 

covet and the mirror disk has disappeared; but there are clear t?acef of ita original 

outline. Ait. No. 06.1 2 ji>, 



7"7 ^n the cuvti is it relief of the head of a woman, profile to left. 
Her haii is carried back from her forehead in parallel waves, which are com- 
monly known as the "melon" style, and gathered in a knot behind; it is 
encircled by a broad fillet decorated with incised patterns. She wears an 
earring of the open ring type ending in an animal's head. 

The derailed modelling of the eye. :ind the firmness of the chin lend .t cer- 
tain individuality to the fare of this relief. It is probably a work of the 
latter part of the fourth century B.C. tor a similar mirror see H. B. Wal- 
ters, British Museum Catalogue of Bronzes, No. 3211, pi. WX1I, 

Encircling the design is a band ornamented with a rope pattern. The 
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cover h.is u tiiu which tits on the hevelhd edg4 of the minor disk. I hi 

hitler is providcil with a n limine. d nut below, .mil has eolici nil ic moulding 

mi its under side- On the outside of _ 

both rims tire moulded bands. I here 

is ;i suspension ring above. ; -- ^^ 

Di j Hitter, &\ in. (15.8 mi.). Pur* 
chased in 1907. For the provenance see 
No. 7<»o. Published by K. Rhibinstml 
in the Museum ttulEetin, April, t'jON, p, 
70, :iii. 4. P.itnui In mlit green vurli 
pulehes of hi ue on the interior. 1 lie \n a-\ 
lias been slightl}' restored; parts of eIil- 
upper lip, the two lowest waves of the 
hair, with the knot, ami the base of the 
neck being modern. The sup pension ring 
hai been broken and reattached) with 
flight restorations in pLniter. The hinge 
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is missing, hut titer* ure char tr&cci itf its original outline. Aire. Nit. 07.J5S. 

775 ^ n T ^ e cover is a relief of Kins lemesemed as a nude, chubby 
infant of Hellenistic type with w ings Spread. He is seated on rocky ground 
holding up in his L-fc hand a slender 0v.1l object. His right hand, now 
missing, apparently rested on the rock by his side. Behind the head is a 
cluster of akantims leaves, Probably third century B.C. 
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Encircling the design are concentric moulding?. The cover has ii ulijjir 
rim which his on the bevelled ed«e of the uiirrOi disk, The latter is pro- 
vided with a cylindrical rim below, decorated with moulded hands. On the 
under side of the disk are concentric moulding*. 

Diameter, 5 [ in. (13. cm.). Purchased in 1906, Provenance utiknoun. 
Mentioned in the Museum Bulletin, February, 1007, p. iH. Patina lijiht green 
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Greek iin ^ vriiSt y ' n p*rt» I or * t^*-" surface of the mirroi there are patches of Mue. The 
Mirroks bronze of which the relief is made js very thin and tin? corrosion h;is hmken ii 
n|«n iti si m 1 ill places. I In part* actually missing an • t}u • Imvt t part of tin nulu 
wing, a small piece of the left wing, the riyht hand, the front of the Left foot, a 
portion of the rocks, and puns of the akanthus lea vet. 1 here are m> remains 
of the handle or the hinge. Ace, No. of*, iqoo A and 1$, 

776 The cover \.< missing. On the under Mile are concentric em lest. 

Diameter, 4J in. (<>7 em,). Purchased in 1J9G. Unpnhlishedi Patina 
8 re mi and t rusty. Ai e. No. (1 R, (37. 
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777 The cover is missing. On the under side arc concentric: circles* 
DianieUi, 4* in. (<r.N cm."). Purchased in i y*t>. Unpublished. Patina 
ettn 11 and crtwtv* Ace. No. <.],K. 13R 

iluiM iVI'Rl'.s (I'LSNOLA I'll LL Efl I u M 

These consist of heavy circular ditks, provided with low Cylindrical rtms. 
Tin v wete made 111 pair** and polished 
(anil sometimes silvered) respectively on 
the recessed iHlel Hat sides, the latter be- 
ing provided with u bevelled edge, into 
which the other fitted like a cover; Both 
polished surfaces were thus protected. 
The unpolished sid.es were ornamented 
with concentric-circle nuumiuis and con- 
centric mouldings. There :tre 110 actual 
pans in 1 Ins collection. 

(a) With flat side polished. 

7B0 On the recessed side there are 
seven concentric- circle ornaments and 
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Di.imitti, 5JA iti. (144. era.), ef. ,1- L. Mt ies. Ctwnula ll.mdi^mk* N". 480*. 
Tfie green patina H.is lutii t&rgelj removed. I In siiiLui is glighflv etirroded. 
An. Ntt.C.B. 1*8. 

7S1 On the recessed side are ctma ntrk mouldings. 
Diameter, 4I i»- (u.41'111,1, cf- .1- 1-. Mms, Ce&nola I lanttbotik. Mo. 4^0$. 
llu' green patina has been partly removed. V-c. K<>. CB. i6t. 

782 On the recessed side are concentric mouldings 

Diameter 1 4$ m (11 6 cm cf. J. I.. Minn, Cesnolu Kaitdbtjok, Nu. 4S04. 
I hi. ^i-LL'it p.mn.i has lut 11 partly rt-nn»vid. Ace. Nip. CIS. 15-f. 

783 On 1 1 ie net wed side are concentric mouldings. 

Diameter, 4} in. (1-1.4 cm,), cf, J. L. My-res, Cesrtoia H.mdi>emk p No. 4H03. 
I In green patina has been p»rrh r removed, There is a bole in rhi' disk. Arc 
No.CH. i$S 

784 On the recessed side are seven concent rte-ciicl* ornaments and 
two concents ic mouldings. 

Diameter* 4i",i in, (1 1/» cm.i. cf. J. L. Myres, CesnoEa Handbook, No. 4S06. 
The green patina h.i* been removed in places and the surface is somewhat 
entrusted, Ace. No. CB. t 37. 
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785 *-' n tne recessed Side are seven concentric-circle ornaments ant! 
two concentric mouldings. 

Diameter, 4! in. (114 cm.), cf. J. L. My res LVsnuly Handbook* No. 4^07, 
I lie green patina ha* bnn almost entirely removed and then- are several holes 
in the disk. Ate, No. G.B. 140. 

786 The di;,k has no bevelled edge. There are two concentric mould- 



ings. 



Diameter, i\}, in. (o.K cm.), cf. J- L, Myrcs, Cesnota liaiidhotik, No. 4S0M. 
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Gfti i t The giem parina ha* been partly removed and the surface is slightly corroded 
MiRKCHtf A**« N*i, C.H. 147- 

[b) With recessed hide polished 

787 On, the flat side are concentric mouldings. Illustrated, p. 269, 

Diameter, $\ in. (15 mi.), cf. J. L. My res. Cesnola Handbook, No. 4S09. 
J he green patina has been largely removed and the surface is slightly corroded. 

Ate, N*> t'H, 144, 

788 Un the fiat side are concentric mouldings. 

Diameter, | : | in- (14-6 cm. J. e-f. J. L. Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4Nro. 
The green patina has been largely removed and tin- surface is slightly corroded. 
Ace, No, C-li. 13<). 

789 A swinging handle is attached to tin disk by means of at- 
tachments in the form of bulls' heads. On the Hat side are concentric 
mouldings. Illustrated, p. 26y. 

Diameter, 4" in. (til cm.). Length, with handle, 6| in. d^.g cm.}. L-f. J, 
L. Mviik, Cetnofa Handbook, No. 4&IL. Illustrated in the Cesnola Atlas, 111, 
ph I.X1, 1 , 2; L, P. di Cesnola, Cyprus, pi, IV, where it is said to have Come from 
Dali. The green patina has been partly removed mid the surface is slightly 
corroded. Ace, No- CM*. i4<>- 

790 On t he flat side are concentric mouldings. 

Diameter, 1 ,\ in. (R.i cm.}, cf. J. L Mens, Cetnola Handbook) No. 4X12. 
The green paiina lias been Largely remmed and the surface is tdightly corroded. 
Ace. No. C.B. 151^ 

79 1 On the flat side are concentric mouldings. 

Diameter, 2\l in. (7.4 cm.), ef. J. L My res, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4813. 
The green patina has been largely reinovtd and rru snrfaci tfl slighih encoded, 
Ace. No. C.R. «S7. 

792 On the fiat side are concentric mouldings. 

Diameter, 2>H in. (74 cm.}, cf. J. L. Myrcs, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4S14. 
'Ihe green patina hai Inui p.och o -moved and the surface is slightly corroded. 
Acc. No. C.U. ioo. 

793 *-* n * nc ^ iir s ^ c are concentric mouldings. 

Diameter, 2]^ ' n - ^7-4 Cm.), cf. j. L. Myrcs, Cesnola IfandhiMtk, No. 4K15. 
The green patina has betn largely removed and the surface is slightly corroded 
Acc. No. C.B. i'-l. 
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ETEUSCAN MIRRORS 
Lor LtJunk.Mii Mil pors in gnu i it *©e ' ' H ' ■■*■ " AN 

M I H R i~i R "5 

L. Gerhard, Kuuskische Spiegel J l\, 1K43 t Hf 17 ; Y, In A. klugmann 
mid G. Korce, i$$n 1897, 

A. di_- Kidder, Da remherg et Sagho, Dictionnaue, speculum, pp. 14-7 H. 

K. Schumacher, Line piacncstiivisehe Ci^tc in Karlsruhe, ittwi, p. 20 f, 

CI. Man hies, Din praeneftinischen Spiral I, pju. 

P. Ducati, Contribute alio studio uYgli speech) etruschi figurati, in 
Mitteilungen tics arehaolugisehen Institute in Ruin, lyi j, pp. 243 H. 

J. Martha, L ' Ait trrustme, 1S89, pp. 542 ft. 

A. KurtwiingU i, Amike Gemincn, III, p. i8y. 

'I Inn ;m thin n pes <>("! t<usr.in mit tors, corresponding to those preva- 
lent among the Greeks; namely, mirrors with handles* mirrors with stand*, 
and minora with covers. 

1. MtKKlHts Willi IL\NDLE3 

Minors with handles form bv far the most numerous class, almost two 
thousand of them having already been unearthed. Their chief interest 
lies in the decorations which ornamented the bucks of the mirror-disks, 
which were generally incised, and sometimes executed in relief (for the lairer 
cf. e.g. H. B. Walters;, Catalogue of Bronzes in the British Museum, pi 

XVIII), 

The time of their manufacture extended from the sixth to the third 
century B,C\, and within this period the shape of the mirrors underwent 
certain important modifications, At first, that is, at the end of the sixth 
century and during the fifth century R.C, the mirror disk is round and heavy 
and is provided with a tang, which cither propers directly from the disk or 
has an intervening attachment (cf. e.g. mirrors found in the Certosa ceme- 
tery* A. Zanmuu* Scavi dells Ctrtosa, pis. XX, sep. 3^; XX Will, sep. $6; 
XLIX, sep. 101; LXXXVI, sip* 252)' At the end of the fifth century and 
during the fourth century the tangs become gradually longer and wider and 
the attachments larger; the mirror-disk itself grows lighter and is generally 
slightly convex, with the rim bent up on the hack or concave side to protect 
the incised design (cf. L. A. Mil. mi. Monument! iccltl, pp. 8 ff. t 111 V,and 
text 1 S, fig. 7, pi. V, 17, where a mirror of this type is stated to have been 
found in a grave at Piipulimia which can be dared about 40Q B.C.). To- 
ward the end of the fourth century and during the third century BX.\ the 
form again changes. The handle, which "was heretofore formed by a tan^ 
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Etruscan inserted in a wooden or bone covering, now is cast in one piece with the 
Minium disic and terminates generally in the head of an animal. The attachment 

is now strongly curved outward, and the disk is sometimes round, sometime* 
pear-shaped (cf.'CUg. E.Gabrici,Necropoli di etaellenistica a Teanodei Sidi- 
cini, Monument! antichi.XX, tuto, p. 1 3 5, fig. 103, where a mirror of this 
form is said to have been found in the necropolis of Ttanum, which be- 
longs to the second half of tlu fourth century B.C.). 

Mirror* with handles cast in one piece with the disk have been found 
chiefly at Praeneste (if, IX Vaglieri, Notixie degli scavi, 10.07, figs, ifl aj, 
pp. 479 4S1), and were therefore probably both invented and mainly manu- 
factured there. Though in many respects to be distinguished from the 
genuine Etruscan products, they must still be regarded as intimately con- 
nected with them (cf. G. Matrhies, Die praenestmischen Spiegel, especially 

pp. 57 ft). 

The subjects represented on the mirrors are almost entirely bated on 
Greek mythology, native legends being rarely treated (for isolated examples 
cf. ljullrttino, 1868, p. 216; Annali dell" Institute, 1879, p. 38; Monument) 
dell' Instituto, XI, pi- Ill)- This fact shows the close dependence of 
Etruscan artist* on Greek models, h hat often been pointed out that these 
models must have been chiefly the designs on Creek vases, since Greek 
mirrors with incised deroiations are nut ko common. But though vases 
which were imported in such quantities into Etruria naturally must have 
supplied many ready-made motives, the Etruscan artist would not confine 
himself solely to these, but borrow freely fiom all Greek works at his disposal. 
Kiiiind the design is generally a floral wreath, while the attachment is also 
variously decorated. 

I or the question of the technique of the engraved designs cf. Introduc- 
tion pp. xxiiff. 

I In tvituium <■* the secinw on tlust u rs it often wii coarse and 

cursory. Sometimes, however, they are of great beauty (cf, e.g. No- 814 of 
our collection) and approximate so closely to the pure Greek style that they 
must either have been executed by Greeks residing in Etruria, or at any rate 
by artists who were thoroughly imbued with the Greek spiin. 

An interesting feature of these mirrors is the fact that inscriptions are 
often added to the scenes, generally ^i\ ing the names of the various per- 
sonages represented (a custom probably borrowed from Greek vase-paint- 
ings), rarely that of the artist (cf. G. Matthies, op. cit., p. 47 fj. In the 
earlier examples they aie Etruscan, both in script anil in form* and occur 
with great frequency (cf. E. Gerhard, Etruskische Spiegel IV, pp. too ff. ( 
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V p. Z\} f.). Latter, in the Pruertcsre specimens, tin. 1 )' become i.nc and an 
in L.i tin, which was che i.inu»;ti;e current in thai district (c£. Matt hies, 
up. vit., pp. 44 ff.j &• Gerhard, op. cit. IV, p. loo, \ t p. 235). 

FIFTH TO FOURTH CENTURY B.C. 

The fallowing mirrors, which are all east, ate provided with a tang for 
insertion in ;» wooden ot b<>nc handle (preserved in No. 798). 
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797 The enf;r:i ved design represents Aphrodite persuading Helen to join 
Paris, In the ceruic Itandl Aphrodite idtnrihi.il by her htruscan mime 
Turan r.H £ d V T ) inscribed at her left, She turns nnvaid Helen hold- 
ing lu 1 eoaxingly by the chin. I li-kn (IflMN 3) is Mated on 8 rock and 
seems to resist the persuasions t>f Aphrodite. With one hand she i& hold- 
in ti the goddess hy the wrist to push hi r gently aside J the other she is hiding 
behind her back, either refusing to yield it to the goddess, or perhaps because 
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Etruscan she does nor want to accept a gift which Aphrodite may have held in hur 
Minuting proffered right (this hand and the object which it possibly In Id haw lutrv 
mostly effaced). Behind Aphrodite, Paris or Alexander (3dTkt3<>J^lj 
is seated on a rock, leaning on a staff upon which he rests his chin, quietly 
Watching the scene. He wears a mantle which leaves most of the upper 
part of his body uncovered. Aphrodite and Helen both wear a long- 
sleeved chiton, a bim.it ion, a diadem* earrings a necklace, and bracelets. 
Around the design lis an ivy*wreath; on the attachment are a palmette and 
scrolls; a palmette i* also engraved at the bottoni of the front or mifTOi 
side; and along tht edge is a tongue pattern. Tht mirror disk is flat, with 
the edge slightly bent up on the back or engraved side. 

The drawing of the design is of great beauty, and was probably closely 
copied from a Greek original. 

The same subject is represented on other minors, bin these are greatly 
inferior in execution (cf. E. Gerhard, Ktruskische Spiegel, pis, CXCYI1 

and cxcvui). 

length, with handk-, 9^ in. (24.0 cm,). Diameter, 6^ in* {15.4 cm.)- Pre- 
sented by Henry G. MarmLand, 1S97. Frunn Perugia. Published by A. Klhp- 
niann und C». Korre in Cicrhatd, I. trust isclie S|ii<grl t V, p\, 107 and p. 140. Patina 
%reen, hard, and smooth. 'J 'he handle in which the tans was imcrred is missum 
Ace, Nci. ti.R. 131. 

79^ 1 be engraved design represents Athena between Thalna and Sime. 
In the centre standi Athena, fully armed, identified by her Etruscan name 
Menrva I #30 M 3 HI). Before her is a nude female figure with averted 
head, inscribed Thalna ( f\ li*J A O). She is seated on her drapery, a fold 
of which she clasps between her knees. Behind Athena is a nude Satyr, 
inscribed Sunt (3WI ?), holding a thyrsos, and also turning his head away 
from Athena* The latter wears an Attic helmet with upturned cheek- 
pieces, the aegis i' long sleeveless chiton, a necklace, earrings, and biaeelei. 
In one hand she holds a spear* in the other a round shield. Thalna has ear- 
rings, necklace, bracelet, and diadem. All three figures wear low shoes. 
Between Athena and the Satyr is a flower on a long stem. The design ifi 
encircled by a garland of ivy, terminating in a design of palmette and volutes 
on the attachment. The mitror disk is slightly convex and has heading 
along the edge. The rim is sharp!) brut up on ihc- hack or engraved Mde. 
The handle, of bone, in which the shaft was inserted is still preserved. 

The drawing, though more careful than on the average Etruscan mirror. 
is somewhat mannered. 

Sitne, as the name of a Satyr, occurs in other cases; cf. E. Gerhard, 
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Ktniskisehe Spit t%t I, IV, pi. CCXCIX. Many idenrtticatkms have been 
suggested for Thalna, e.g. Artemis, 
1 hallo {the gixlde*s of growrh>, and 
Horn; cf. Gerhard, Ktruskische Spie- 
gel, IV, pi. CCCX, and p r 53. 

Length* wirh Iiandh.-, 1 1 *, in. (24 (j 
mi '. Diiinivtt r, (■},' in. (t7-l cm.) 
IVesinnd l>v Henry G. M.miuaml, 1897. 
From Chiust. Deccribed by A. Kliit- 
ni.iiin mill G. Korte in Gerhard, Etruslt- 
ischu Spit-fid, V, p. 215. The preen 
patina has mostly been removed from 
the surface. Ace, No. G.R. [35. 

799 "'"' ,e I'ngtaved design repre- 
sents I Vitus surprising Tint is at Ik 1 
toilet. Thetis (cfO^O) is standing 
in the centre ana lining her hair with 
one hand and With the other holding 
h\ 1 lie ha mile a mirror in which her 
face is shown in reflection, Seated in 
front of her is .mother woman, in- 
scribed Calaina ( (X V\1fl4f\ >)» who is 

tookkigiip T aj if ton versing with Thetis. 

Both are absorbed in their own doings 
and seem quite unconscious of IVkus 
( V C LC \ who is approaching cautiously 
from the left, with hands urn stretched 
as if ready to seize the goddess. On 
the fltMiir are placed a basket with per- 
fume bottles and dipping-rod, a folded 
garment, and 9 pair of shoes. Thetis 
has a light mantle with ornamented 
border thrown over her shoulders, 
which leaves the right side of her hod\ 

bare, a diadem, a necklace, unci brace- 
lets. Calaina wears a long-sleeved 
chiton, a ht mat ion with embroidered 
border, sandals, and a diadem. In 
her left hand she holds a necklace or bracelet with pendants; in her right 
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Etklscan a, hinnll run nil object. Around the design is a thick wreath of ivy-leaves 
M mm iKw ;mt j berries with two clusters of bt rriej at the top and a floral ornament at 
the bottom. Jn the exergue is a to* (?) \y ing down; on the edge a tongue- 
pattern and bending; at the bottom of the front or mirror side is an orna- 
ment of palniettes and scrolls. The mirror disk is flat, with the rim 
tumid up on the back or engraved side. 

The execution of tin- design, which is deeply incised* is careful ami life- 
Hke. The subject of Peleus tying in wait for or pursuing Thetis is depicted 
mi several Creek vases; cf. the list given by H. Gracf in Jahrbuch del 
archjit>)c)gischen Institute, I, p. 201, The representation which comes 
closest to our scene is on a pel ike from Kameiros (cf. A. Salzmann* Neeropole 
de Camirus, pi. $$), where Peleus is surprising Thetis in her bath. The 
name Calaina is doubtless derived from the Greek FcyX^, which occurs 
as the name of a Nereid. 

Diamrter, 6j in. (16,2 em.}. Purchased in 1909. Fount) between OrvietO 
ami Hi»lstns on the <:sT;itt of CotLftt Btifciotanti iff Orvierif, in whose possession 
it was in 1H7K. Published by A. Klupmanit und C Korte in E. Gerhard, Etrus- 
kiht-heSpitjitl, V, pi. 96, p. Ilji and by C. M, A. R|klitir| in tin Museum bulletin, 
April, rv'o. p. &$ f. See also h\ von Duhu, BuRettino dill* institute, 1878, p. 
139; Nctnic degli icavt, 1877, p. »6i; A. Fabr etti, CorjHM insrnpirmnijm italica- 
rum, Appendix, No. 651. The olive-jjret-n patina has heen mo&ttv remnved from 
the surface of the disi^n; the mirror side is largely encrusted. The tang with the 
attachment is missing. Arc No. 09. 22 1. 16. 

8OO The engraved design represents Odysseus attacking Circe. A 
bearded man, identified by the inscription as Odysseus (JTcOVO* is at- 
tacking with drawn sword Circe (C E DC P\), who is seated on a chair in the 
centre ;ind is raising both hands in supplication. On her other side stands 
1 lpennr yV\VQA1^33) t armed with bow and arrow, with which he is 
threatening the sorceress. In the foreground is one of Odysseus 'a com- 
panions partly transfoi med into a pifj, only the hind legs ret. lining human 
shape. Odysseus wears a chlamys fastened at his throat and leaving the 
front part of his body bare. In his right hand he holds the sword with which 
he is attacking Circe» in his outstretched left the sheath- Circe is wearing 
a long-sleeved chiton, a Intuition, sandals, a necklace, anil bracelets. 
Elpenor has a chlamys and a crested helmet. Knciicliug the design is an 
ivy-wreath, with a cluster of berries at the top. At the bottom of the 
front or mirror side is an ornament of palmettes and scrolls; along the ed^e, 
beading. The mirror disk is slightly Convex, wirli the edge bent up a little 
on the back or engraved side. 
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The presence of Elpenor in this saur .is tin.- companion why escaped the 
wiles of Circe and helped Odysseus to save his friends is contrary to the 

story as told in Homer's Odyssey 
t,,E 1 55 ff.1, where th.it role is assigned 
to tun lochos. 1 he Etruscan artist 
was evidently not concerned about 
having his representation archaeologi- 
cal h correct J lie needed .mother hgute 

oil the right in balance Odysseus on 

the left, and he supplied him with the 
name of Elpenor, as one he remem- 
bered to he associated with Odysseus. 
The drawing of the scene on this 
mirror ia of great delicacy and spirit, 
The subject occurs not infrequently on 
Gici'k vases (ct\ Seeliger, Roschcr's 
Lexikon, kirke, p. H97 f.). For simi- 
lar representations on Etruscan mir- 
rors see especially E. Gerhard, Ettu.sk" 
ische Spiegel, IV, C D III (1), which 
is almost identical with ours, differing only in small details, .such as the 
shape of Elpenor 's helmet, the position of the inscriptions, the decoration 
on the chair, etc.; ami one in the 1-ouvrc 1 E. < ierhard, l-tiuskische Spiegel, 
IV, CD III (2)). 

Length, with bundle, Kj£ in. (23 cm,)- Diameter* <l in. (16.5 cm.). P«r- 
th.istd in njffl^. Published by G. M. A. Rjichnrl in the Muslim Bulletin, April, 
19*0, $>{*•$$, 99, Ag, 8. Patina green* The design hn<« hti-n picked Out with 
v^hitc paint in the Museum to make it dearer. Tfu Handle, in which the tanc 
was inserted, k miisiiiii. Ace. No. 09.121. 17. 

801 The engraved design represents Ijellerophon slaying the Chimaera. 
Heller ophon, mounted on Pcgasos, has already transfixed with one lance the 
goat's neck of the Chimaera, and is plunging another into the mouth ol its 
lion's head. Belli rophon wears a chlamys which is Hying behind htm. 
PegatOI has an elaborate hi idle. On the background ate drawn various 
objects to fill the spaces not taken Lip by the design, such as ornamental 
stars, flowering plants, :inil ;i bird walking along a roek. The design is 
encircled by a louse ivy-wreath, springing from a palmette on the attach- 
ment. I he mirror disk is flat^ w it li the edge slightly bent up on the back or 
engraved side. 
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The execution of the design is fair and animated. Noteworthy is the 
representation of Chimaera as female, with udders, which is contrary to 

the usual custom in Greek art. For 
Other instances of a female Chimaera 
sec a Mehan terracotta relief (C. O. 
Mullet K Wieaeler, Drukmiilei tier 
alten Kun&t, pi. W\ i, and coins from 
Sikytm (P. Gardner, Types of Greek 
coins, pi, VIII, 20). 

Length, 9 in. (22.fi cm.)- Diameter, 
(?l in, (16.2 I'm.), Purchased in 1909. 
In 1870 (t was in the possession of Ales- 
Janeiro Ca£teUani Published by A. 
Klu^maim iiml (i. Ki'iir in G<ih;iul, 
Etrliskische Spiegel, \', pi. 72, p. . L 'j, ami 
described by G. M. A. R[iehter] in the 

Museum Built tm t April, 1Q I Of |>. 96, Tlit 
patina, green and crusty, has mostly bit n 
removed from the surf nee of the design. 
1 he (li.si^n has been picked out with white- 
paint in the Museum to make it clearer. 
The handle, in which the tang was in- 
serted, is missing. Ace, No, 09.221,15. 
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802 The engraved design represents Admeros and Alkestis kissing 
each other, Aymnh identified by the inscription as Admetos t .3 TIKI T A), 
and a fully draped woman inscribed Alkestis (J3TU )J fa) are holding each 
other in an affectionate embrace. As a sign of their union a chain is hung 
around both figure*. To the right it girl, clothed in a long-sleeved chiton, is 
applying perfume to Alkestis 's hair by means of .t In tie stick (dipping-rod \ 
from the alabattron which she holds in her hit band. (J e<r figuret with 
alabastra and dipping-rods cf. E. Gerhard* Etruskische Spiegel, I\ , pi. 
CCCXXII; V, pi. 22, etc.) On the left a nude youth, standing with bis 
back toward the spectator, is on the point of departing. Me has swung a 
Chlamys over his left shoulder; in one hand he carries a pair of shoes by their 
lacings* in the other he holds up a short-handled instrument eliding ill seven 
piuiigs (a harpago? cf. No. 665), around which is twisted a long flexible 
object of indefinable character. Aduicios wears a hmiation which falls 
from his left shoulder and is draped around the lower part of his body. Me 
has sandals on his feet and on his head a diadem decorated with a design 
like a figure 8. Alkestis wears a long-sleeved chiton, a Initiation, sandals, 
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a necklace, earring*, and a tiywu or diadem. Encircling die design is an 
ivy wreath; on the attachment a design of ;i pal met re and scrolls; on the 
edge heading. The minor disk is fl.it ami only slightly turned up on the 
back or engraved side. 

The drawing is free and rather better than i lie average. Among Etrus- 
can works there aic many similar representations of two figures embracing, 
though this is the only mirror in which die names A mi he and Aleesie-i 
appear. (For their occurrence on an Etruscan va« with this subject see 
G. Di niiis, Cities .mil Cemeteries of Etruria, 11, frontispiece.) In the ma- 
jority of instances the figures are inscribed Atunis and Turan, i.e. Adonis 
iind Aphrodite; cl. E. Gerhard, Etruskisehe Spiegel, I> pis. CXI, CXI I; 
IV, pi. tX'CXXH; V, pis. i$-2$; and it is probable that these scenes served 
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us prototypes forth* representation of other couples (cf. E. Gerhard, Etrus- 
kisehe Spiegel, V, p, 35). Where, .is in the present c;isc, the principal figures 
are Admeitis and AlkiMih, the piobability that the scene represents their 
parting at once suggests itself. 

Len^rh, 10^ in, (35.8 cm,). Diameter, 6] in. (16,5 em,). Purchased in 1896. 
From Civiia CastcHmna. Pnl lisln J by A. {ClUgmann und G. Korte in E. Uer- 
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ETRUSCAN h;ird, Etrii*ki*che Spiegel, \, p. 317. I he p:ttin:i, snionrh and green, hai heiii 
Miniums almost cntirtiy removed from the iurface. I hi- handle in which the tang \\-it; 
inserted is m(s<artK, Ace, No. (.J. K* ija, 

813 The mirror is undecorated, except for a tongue pattern oil the edge 
with beading above, and a design of palniette and scrolls at the bottom of 
Hie mirror side. Illustrated, p. 279. 

Length, B| in. (li.a cm.). Di.hihmi, $H in. (15 emu. Purchased in 1 
Provenance n«"t known, LTnpul>li*Ju<l. Patina green with patches of bine, and 
Crn*t'v in placis, 1 he handle in which the tiin^ \ms itiseiitil is missing. Ace. 
No. G.R. 139. 

FOURTH TO THIRD CENTURIES R.C. 

The following mirrors ;dl have an ornamented handle cast in one 
piece wiih rln disk. The handle terminates below in an animal's head 
(deer f), 

814 The engraved desiun represents a charming genre scene of Aphro- 
dite fishing with Eros aiding her. The landscape is suggested by the rocks 
on which the goddess is seated, the 
palm tree between her anil Eros, and 
the dowering plants in the background. 
Aphrodite rests her left hand on the 
rock at her side and holds a fishing-rod 
in her tight. Eros» who stands before 
In r, is tulung hold of the same rod with 
both hands, evidently helping the god- 
dess in pull out the fish which has jttSt 
caught the bait. At the edge of the 
water is a small cuttle-fish. A dove 
is perched on Aphrodite"}* shoulder. 
Aphrodite has short curlj r hair and 
somewhat puffy cheeks; sin- wears a 
long-sleeved chiton, sandals, a neck- 
lace, and bracelet!;. Eros is nude and 
wem "Mi his left shoulder a girdle on 
which heads are Strung. Around the 
design is a border of laurel leaves and 
berries. At the bottom of the front 
or mirror side an ornament of palm- 
ettes and scrolls; around the edge a -., ; 
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tongue put tern. The mirror disk is Hat ;nu1 mined up on the li.ic.-k <>t 
engraved side. 

The drawing i> vtii graceful and lifelike arid, if nor executed by j Greek 
artist, was certainly directly inspired by a Greek original 

For other Praenestine mirrors with detailed landscape rendering cf. C 

Mnttlm-s, Die ps.iencstinischen Spiegel, p. 67 (his group A II). I- or rtp- 
ti-hi-ni.iriuns of fishing-seems 111 Ciu-rk :n t c i, P. tiarrwig'a publication of;* 
kylix in the Museum of lmc Arts, Boston, in his Grieefusche Mrisuisthaleii, 
p. 54, pi. 5, ami his references to similar scenes. 

Length, ij| in. C3J.3 fin.). Diamttt r, 7J in. (g$ cm.), purchased in 1907. 
Provenance unknown. Published by Cm. |U, A. R[khtcrj in the Museum Bulletin, 
May, igow, pp. B$, go. fig,. 1. Patina green and crusty; this has hem removed 
fnpin si\rrnl pans of ihe design, There was a break BCrofi the bottom of the 
disk which has Urn o paired. A pnrticm of the border is oMrterated. An. No, 
07.260, 
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817 The eflgra veil design represents 
die release of Prometheus. In the centre 
stands Prometheus (30fl&WVQ1) xv i r |- 
an expression of pain on his face; he is 
in a drooping attitude, aiul luis both 
arms extended, one of 'which lie Itans on 
a youth to his right <3>d\l1c3, Es- 
plneel, the other on Athena ttf^CMs? Wi 
Menrva) to his left. Next to Athena 
is Herakks (9 0<J3£* Merclte) scam! 

on hts lion-skin and looking down at the 
eagle winch he hits just killed and which 
is lying prostrate at the feet of Prome- 
theus. 1 he youth Esplace is probably 
to he identified with Anklepios, the god 
ol healing, especially as he appears to 
be engaged in bandaging the wounds of 
Prometheus and has a table hy his side 
with a vase presumably containing son it 
ointment. Prometheus is nude except 
For a mantle which fa lis over his right leg; 
he is beardid and wears a fillet. Askle- 
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Etruscan pros wears a chbnyys falling loosely over his shoulder, a rillct, and shoes. 
Mirkoks Athena lias a long, sleeveless chiton, the aegis, a plumed helmet, a nil 

earrings. Herakles is nude; he has his club resting against his right leg 

.ind what appears to be Ins quivtr hanging from a Strap on his left side. 

The background is occupied by an Ionic facade and the field is punctured. 

Encircling the design is a thick laurel wreath tied at four places. The 

inscribed names are placed in the border above the corresponding figures. 

On the minor side is the inscription <£? HIO VTI 1 Suthina in large and 

dtt p-L tit letteis (cf. p. lBl)i 

The execution of this mirror is fair, but the languid figures and rather 

carelessly drawn Features of the persons represented are characteristic of the 

decadent period to which it belongs. 

Representations of the release of Prometheus are not uncommon in 
undent art, hut the moment usually chosen in these is the actual killing of 
the eagle by Herakles (see K.. Bapp, koscher's Lcxikun, under Prometheus, 
3oSy flf„), Prometheus released from his Fetters and surrounded by his 
saviour and protectors is a more infrequent scene. For a mirror with a 
similar representation, in relief, see E. Gerhard, Etruskische Spiegel, II, pi. 

exxxvm. 

Heiftht, it in. (27.8 cm.). Diameter, sJi in f {14. 5 cm.). Purchased in kjoj. 
Found in an Etiuson (umb at RolsL-na hi-lon^ing to the fourth to third century 
BtC, (*£. p. iHof.)„ Published by A. Fuitwiintih i, Sitziuij*d>i rklm- dei • ke.L haye- 
rittchen Ali-nlimir tier Wissctisthidtcn, I905, Heft II, p. 27T (h), fig, 5, pi, VII. 
The grim, crusty patina has been almost entirely removed] expiring the rich 
golden itihn of the Lionize. Intact, Ace. No, GK. 447. 



818 The engraved design represent! the Dioskouroi with two women, 
CsstOI ii nd Pollux arc represented stated at either end facing each other. 
Between them are two female figures, each turning toward one of the 
Dioskouruu In the background the architrave of a building is indicated, 
with a wavy line above. Castor and Pollux are recognizable by their 
Phrygian caps; each has a chlamys thrown over his back and wears high 
Uced ihoeSi The woman on the right (Aphrodite?) wears a liimation which 
hongs at her back having the greater part of the figure mule. She has 
stuns, a diadem, a necklace, and a cross-belt. The other woman (Helen:), 
who stands behind her, wears a Phrygian cap and a long chiton. Around 
the design is 3 laurel-wreath; on the edge, beading. The mirror disk is 
convex with the edge turned up on the back or engraved side. 
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The Diashotirra represented in Hie company of two women is a favorite 
subject on Etruscan mirrors. The execution U generally careless and often 
coarse. This is one of the better examples* lor stmil.n representations 
see E. Gerhard, Ktniskische Spiegel, III, pis. GCLXXVI-CCLXXVIH. 

length, io£ in. (27011.). Diameter, 5^ in. (ij.i cm,)* Purchaaed in iKt/i. 
Unpublished, [he patina, brownish, h.is been mostly removed from the surface 
of thw dt: 5 if! n. Ace. No. <r.R. 133. 
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819 liic engraved design represents the same scene as No. HiS, but 
rlie execution is very Coftrte and iFie following variations are introduced: 
Cuter and Pollux ft.ee not seated, hut each is leaning against a iJujrt pillar 
With one arm placed behind, and they wear short chitons. The woman on 
the right has no cross-belt or stephane, and there is no indication of a 
building. Round the design is a wreath tied in four places; on the edge, 
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Etruscan beading. The minor disk is convex* with the edge turned up on the back 
Mikhoks or engraved side. 

J.enprh, 6j in. U7-5 em.). Diameter, 3^ in, ($,1 cm.), Purchased in 1H96. 
Unpublished' P;ittna blue-green and crusty, Ace. No. CR. 12;. 
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820 The engraved design represents the two Dioskuuroi, a woman, unci 
a youth (one of the Cabeiri '). As in No. Sly, each of the Dioskouroi wears 
a Phrygian cap, rhitcm, and high laced slims, and is Leaning against a pillar. 
The third youth is nude and wears high laced shoes. The Woman lias a 
long sleeveless chiton and a Phrygian cap- Behind the heads of the figures 
is indicated the architrave of a building. Encircling The design is a laurel 
wreath. On the face of the mirror the word Cragna >. PH )fl ^ }) is in- 
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scribed. The mirror disk is convex with the rim turned up on the back or 1 thuscan 
engraved side. The execution is coarse. Miniums 

For similar representations sec E. Gerh.nd, Erruskische Spicgul t pis. 

cxtxii cn \vii. 

Length, io[£ in. (27-5 cm.), [Ha meter, $,\, in. (tj.fj cm.). Purchased in 

1896. L'npuhtished- The p:itina. hlne-firei-ii and crusty, h;is been mostly n- 

nioved from the design. Ace. Nn. G.R. 136. 

821 The cunt. iw-d design icpusints the two Diottkouroi, vJn> stand 

lacing each other "with crossed legs :md otic hand phiced nn hip. I hey wv.ir 
short girt chitons and Phrygian caps. Behind each stands a round shield. 
Between the two figures is a curious horizontal object represented hy three 
lines, which occurs often on similar Scenes' and has been intcrprcied as cross- 
beams (cf. K. Gerhard, EtruskUche Spiegel, III, p. 35). Above this object 
are a large star and two small balls. lire mirror disk is convex, with the 
rim turned up on the back or engraved Side, 

The execution is careless. For similar representations see E. Gerhard, 
Etruskjsche Spiegel, I, pis. XL\ and X1A I, 

Length, K-3 in. (21.6 cm.), Diameter, 4I in. (iQ-5 cm.}. Purchased in iSi/>. 
Unpublished. The patina, bluish-green and crusn , has been mustly removed 
from the surface of the design. Ate. No. G.R. 1.24. 




S22 The engraved design represents a winged Lasa. She is node and 
wears ;i Phrygian cap and shoes. In her left hand she has an ahdtast run; 
in her right a little stick which she holds 
between her thumb and forefinger. From 
the bottom rays shoot up into the design, 
(hi the upper end u( the handle is n lotos 
flower. The edge is beaded. The execu- 
tion is Careless. 

For similar representations see E. Get- 
hard, Etruskische Spiegel, I, pis. XXXI 
XXXVI. 

Length. 5 1 in. (14. j cm.). Diameter, 4;^ 
in, (11.5 tin,). I'unhasi-d in i^A Proven- 
Knee not known. Unpublished* Patina ulive- 
p*reen T hard, and smooth. The lower part 
of the handle is missing and there are sev- 
eral cracks m the mirror. Ace, No. G.R. 
123. 

* K 5 
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Etruscan 827 The engraved design on the back represents the union of Juno and 

MiKfcoi<s Hercules. Jupiter is seated in the centre, With his right hand he ha* 
taken hold of Juno to push her gently toward Hercules, who is coming to 
meet her. Jupiter wears a himation, or mantle, which has fallen from his 
shoulders leaving the torso nude. Juno 
wears a chiton, shots, and bracelets; 
111 nne hand she holds an olive branch* 
the other is placed on Jupiter's shoul- 
der, Hercules, who is youth Tul am! 
beardless, grasps the club in one hand; 
he is nude but carries a chtamys (not 
the lion's skin) over his left arm, All 
three figures have their names in- 
scribed in Latin (IOVEI, IVNOi 
IIKKC'ELL). Hetwecn Jupiter and 
Juno is placed ;i female hernia, be~ 
tween Jupiter and Hercules a phallus. 
The curious wavy lines about the 
heads of the figures are probably 
meant to represent clouds, indicating 
that the scene of action is Olympus. 
Around the design is an ivy wreath; 
on the edge a tongue pattern. The 
mirror disk is convex* with the edge 
turned up on the back or engraved 
side. 

The .subject got^s back to a Latin, 
not u Greek, origin. We learn from a 
number of statements of Latin au- 
thors, as well as from several representations, that among the Romans 
Hercules and Juno were closely allied as deities of matrimony (df. R. 
Peter in Roscher's Lexikon, pp. 2258-2265). It is in this character that 
they are here shown. 

The execution of this minor is very coarse and its interest is purely 
mythological and epigraphicui. 

On the subject of Latin inscriptions appearing on finds from Piaenestc, 
cf. introductory note on mirrors p* 273. 




Bay 



Length, with handli, 12* in. (31.4. cm.). Diameter, f>jj in. (16.S tin.' 
chased in I Ho/. 



! 



ur- 



PriA-enani-c not known. This appears to be identical with a 
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mirror fornu-ily in tin Muacci Km In riano .nul published as follows: K. (ledum!, I im ibcan 
Etnwkischc Spu'ei'l, 1). pi. t'\|.\'[ I; I II, p. i^l' ; Museum Kirchi-namim. I, 1J, Mikhoks 
l; I,. Liiiii-.i, Sj^^iu ili linuu^ fctrtisea, 2, l<jS, pi. 10, ;, A. I,. M illin, < i.tL i n_ mv 
rliok>gii|iiL', ph i rt). 463; £. (krhard. A tin ali dell* ItiMiruro XtX, i ^47, pi. T, p- 
331 f. ; Die Gntthcitert der Ktruskir, pi. I, 3; O. J.din, Kicoronistchc Cista, p. 5H; 
F. \Y. Kitschl. Pristae latirtttatts motiuitienta epigraphies, pi. I.Gl It Peter, 
Roecher'i Lesdfcuft, llerrwles p. zz&y, J. H. HiW, Darariherg et Sagtkt, Dk- 
tiKiiiKiirt 1 , under Junooes, p. 691, fin. 411/5. Few the inscription see Cnrput 
Inscnpriiimim I atmanim, I, 5ft. 'I'hi' p.mn:i, green, li;is been entnt lv removed 
Im in tin design; otherwise Hi* mirror is intact. Aec. No. G.R. 134. 

II, Mirrors with Stands 

These follow the Greek models in that the support consists generally 
of a female figure (cf. e.g. II. B. Walters* Catalogue of Brotfxes in the 
1'iitish Museum, Nos. 548 ff v )„ rarely of a mule figure (cf. eg, Walters, 
op, cir., No. 553), with lit ins and sphinxes sometime! introduced on 
each shoulder. They begin in the archaic period hut continue to lain 
times. 

There are no examples in our collection. 

III, Mikkoks uiih Covers 

Their form is the s;ime as that of the Greek specimens, fmrrt which they 
are evidently copied (cf. J. Martha, L'Arr nnisujiie, pp. 5.42 fK and rhe 
references there quoted 1. 

There are no examples in our collection. 

ROMAN MIRRORS 
For Roman Mirrors in general see ROWAM 

\ 1 I it l4 f lit v. 

A. de Rid der, Da rem berg et Suglio, Dicriounaire, speculum, p. 14H f. 
A. Heron dt: Vi llefosse, Le Tresor de Buscoreale, in Monuments l J i"t, 
V, pp. 186 ff. 

In Roman times the three types of mirrors prevalent among the Greeks 
and Etruscans continued to he made, with certain important modifications. 
Rectangular mirrors were now used side In side with rhe rounded v.uiety 
(cf. No. 840), and small lead mirrors with glass were introduced for the first 
time (cf. e.g. Jit example in the Cesnola Collection, J. I.. My re*, Cesnola 
Handbook, No. 5975; E. Mich on, Bulletin archeologique, 1009, pp- 231-250, 
rigs. 1-6). The borders of the mirrors, which are now sometimes cast sep- 
arately from the disk, are often indented in various ornamental ways (cf, 
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Roman Monuments Piot, V, pi XIX and fig. 46, p. ifcy); or worked in reiki ut'. 

Mirrors ,. .,.. A. dc Ridder, Daremberg et Saglm, Dictionnaire, speculum, p. 1429, 
fig. (,537; and an unpublished example in the British Museum with a beauti- 
ful design of peacocks and vines}; or supplied with a series of perforation* 
(cf. Nos. 830-833). Engraved designs disappear on the mirrors with handles, 
and concentric circles form their onl\ J decoration (cf. Nos. 830 ff. I. The 
minor supports sin; sometimes in the form of statuettes (cf. A. Mau, Pompeii, 
p. 371, fig. 206a; E. Babelonct J. -A. Blunclicr, Hron/esamioties dila Biblio- 
theque National, No, IJ58), hut, like the handles, are often of complicated 
designs- 1 he covers of the minors are sometimes surmounted by coins 
(cf. A. de Ridder, op. cir„ p. 1429). Tt is also noteworthy that silver mir- 
rors become more popular during the Imperial period (cf. No. 07.2K6.127 
in rhe Gold Room (GilUery C- 31)), though they were probably never so 
common as the eiuhusiaMie Pliny would lead us in believe (cf. Pliny, 
XXXIII, 45 f., and A. de Kidder, op. ciu, p. I4J9). 

r ft O M i \ P R L ' S ICESNOLA C O I I. fc : f T I O N ) 

These consist «>f thin disks, without rim or flange, and are decorated 
with concent lie mouldings on the back. Round the edge they are 
genernll}" perforated with small hole*.. Handles of the type of Nos. 
Bio, 837 were apparently used with these minors, being soldered to the 

disks 

h.i mirrors similarly perforated round the edge cf. e.g. Monuments 

Piot, V, p. 191, >■ 

, Perforated with small holes round the edge 

83O There are two concentric mouldings on the back. 
Diameter, 4 t \ in. (10.3 cm.), cf. J. I ■ My res, Cvsnula Handbook, Nn. 4816, 
Th* preen patina has been mostly removed. The surface is somewhat corroded, 

Some pieces along the edgt art missing. Ace, No. CIL 1 54. 

83 I There are two concentric mouldings on the hack. 

Diameter, $] in. (&6 cm.;. J. L- My res, Cestui] a Handbook, No. 4S17. 
Illustrated in thr Ccsnob Aria*, 111, ph LX, 1. Tt*« fcreen patina hns been 
largely removed. Tht surface if somewhat corroded and ertcrust«4. Ace. No. 
C.H. 153, 

832 There arc two concentric moulding un the back. 

Diameter, 3* in. (7.9 cm.), cf. J. L. Myres, Cesnuia Handbook, No. 481 s. 
Tbt patina has been largel} removed The surface is si-«i™hut corroded, and a 
piece alnng the edge is missing. Ate. No. C'.rJ. ■ 55- 
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833 Tlitic are two concentne mouldings on the back. 

Hiamctcr, iff in. (7.5 km,), rif. |, L. Hftyrea, Ce&tiola Handbook, Nu, 4Siv- 
1 he prt-m p.irinn It. is lum l.ir^ilv runmd, I lit survive is somen h.tt (.untitled 
.mil :i pneee .iluiin the eufse is missing. Ace. No. CU. I5-> 

;h 1 Not perforated 

834 I h*"* sure i\*u concent tic tnonldin^K on the h<M I 

Diameter* 1 1 \ in. (s.7 em.), cf. J. Li Myres, Ceanola ILutdhuok, Nip, 4*20. 
I lit- paiina lias U in hugely removed ami thctmrfiice iu dmtuvih.it corroded. Ace, 
V,, CM, 143. 





^ 



■ 




83 D 



Hjl 
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«35 



Diameter, 2 in. (5,1 em.)« cf. j. I.. Myrei, CeSttot* Handbook, No. 4^*1, 
The patina has been partly removed and (he surface is onwih-uMy corroded. 
Aec. No. C.B. 14;, 



RnMAN 
Ml If It ok* 



836 MIRROR HANDLE. The shaft, which a decorated with two 
moulded rings is surmounted by two arms, with a 
pointed attachment in the centre, to which the mir- 
ror was soldered. 

This type erf handle was used with mirrors of 
the preceding type (Nos. 830 fT.) and belongs ro the 
Roman period. 

Length, j| m. (9.5 cm.}, cf. j. L. Myre* Ccvfluli 
Handbook, No, 4811. From Cyprus. Cetndb Collection. 
I he green patina h,i<» been partly removed. The surface is 
ulifthtly corroded. Ace. No. C»B, ny. 

837 MIRROR HANDLE, similar to the preceding. 

Length, jj in. (9.5 cm.), cf. J, L. My res, CYsnola Handbook, Nu. 4S25, 

2B9 
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Roman The green patina h;is been largely removed. The surface is slightly corroded. 
Miniums Ace, No. CD. zjz. 

840 PLAIN RECl ANGLLAR PLATE of oblong shape. 

This plate probably served as a minor in Roman times. On the sub- 
ject of rectangular mirrors cf. A. de Ridder* Parcmbi-'rget Saglio, Dietion- 
nairt* speculum* p. 1429, In the Rritt^li Museum is ,1 similar plain icl- 
taugular mirror fPOfTl KalikamaSffiff. 

Length, 6\} in. (l? cm.), Width* 6J in. (t$.9 em.). F mm Cyprus. tV.vnnJa 
Col lection, cf. J. L. My res, Cesnola Handbook* No. 4S9K. The smooth, light 
preen patina has been partly rcniuvtd- The surface is corroded in places. Ace. 
Nn.CB.4t2. 




P40 

CIFTAE OR TOILET BOXES 

CiST.vE The word cista (hi&Tij, cista) really means a basket; but as an arch- 

aeological term it has been restricted to certain cylindrical utensils, gent rally 
of bronze, but sometimes of wood, ivoty, or bone. 

These clstae have a long history, appearing as early as the seventh cen- 
tury and lasting to the second century B.C. (cf. K. Schumacher* Erne prae- 
nestinische Ciste im Museum zu Karlsruhe, pp. 33 ff.). During this time 
various forms were evolved (cf, Schumacher* loc. cit.; for an example 
of a cista u % cordoni"" in our collection cf. No, 630); but by far the largest 
number of the extant examples arc of a later type diiting mostly fiom the 
thiid ceiitun' II. C ami found ehicllv at Pracneste. (For examples of this 
type found elsewhere if. A, M,ni, in Pauly-W issowa, Kc.dcncyclopadic, 
cista, 2593 f,, who also points out that the employment of similar cistae in 
Etruria is shown both by the number of feet from cistae found there and by 
their appearance on the engraved designs of Etruscan mirrors.) i his t) pe 
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consists of a cylindrical, rarely oval, receptacle of lnon/i, supported on three Cistae 
A c\ al on four i feet, and closed by a com i with .1 handle in the foi m of one 
or mure figures. At about two ilm ds of its height (which averaged 7 id jo 
in. [20-25 en*-| I was generally attached a row of rings from w hieh chains were 
suspended to facilitate the carrying of thecista. The feet are in the form 
of am mats' claws or hoofs, oftefl with a scene in relief on the attachment. 
I he sides of the ctsta were made of one plate of bronze which was bent into 
the cylindrical shape and soldered at the edges; rhe bottom was either made 
of the saint piece as the sides, 01 separately and attached. 

The chief interest of these cistae consists in the engraved designs with 
which they are generally decorated, which comprise decorative borders, as 
well as figured scenes* The latter are either mythological or every-day 
scenes, or, and these form the majority, would-be mythological subjects 
of arbitrarily grouped figures. The design is often partly obscured by the 
attachments of the rings and of the feet, which were evidently added after 
the scenes were engraved. 

The execution of these designs varies. Sometimes, as in the case of the 
famous Ficoroni cista in the Museo Kireheriano» thej' ate of great beauty; 
hut often they are very cursory and of little artistic merit. In a few cases 
the decorations, instead of being engraved, were executed in relief (cf, Mau, 
op. eir., 2602). 

With regard to the use for which these cistae served it is clear, both 
from the objects found inside tlicrn (such as mirrors, strigils, combs, hair 
pins, rouge puts, etc J and from the representation* of them on mirror 
scenes, that they served as toilet boxes (cf. Mau, op. cit-, 1594)* 

For cistae in general cf. 

A, Mau, l J auiy-\Yissowa, Reakncyclopadie, cista, 159] i(. (1899), 

K, Schumacher, Fine pratnestinische Cista im Museum 7 u Karlsruhe 
C1S9I), 

E. Gerhard, Etruskische Spiegel, I, 3 ff. ( 1 H43 ). 

O. Jahn, Die ficoromsche Ciste (1852). 

R. Scheme, Annali delF Institute, 1866, pp, 1^1 ft; 1868, pp. 413 f(, 
(giving complete list of the 75 cistae then known). 

J. Martha, l/Art eti usque, pji. 533; ff. (iKHu), 

I', Lenuimam, Dan tnb^rg et Sanlio, Dicnonnaiic, eista, pp, 1202 ff. 
(1887). 

'I here are as yet no cistae with engraved designs of the developed Prae- 
ne-ste type in our collection. The only example we possess is a plain cisra 
with Ornamental handle and feet. 
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( i tak 845 CI ST A. It rests on three feet in the shape of paws surmounted 

by human busts. The handle on the cover is in the form of a buy, who js 
sitting With crossed let's,, one hand rusting 
on his right knee, the other holding a 
small round object by his side. The word 
Suthjna is inscribed both on the cover and 
on the body of the cist a (cf. p. ifcz). 

The decorations arc crudely executed. 

This cista was found in :ni Etruscan 
tomb at Bolsena belonging to the fourth 
or third century B.C. (cf. p. iHof ). 

Total height, y| in. (19.4 em.). Published 
by A. Furr wanpler, Newt Dunk miller an titer 
Kunst, HI, pp. *7q, 371, fig, 4, The crusty, 
green patina has been removed in places. 
Mhere is it huh' in the mvt.i, otherwise the 
cista is intact. Ace. No. G.R. 4411. 

846 FOOT OF A CISTA, in the 

form of an animal's paw resting on a ball, ' 

with a plain attachment above. The attachment is shaped like two 
wings and has a bronze-headed, iron rivet in the centre; at the back is a 
projecting piece for the support of the bottom of the cista. 

Height, 1} in. (3.2 cm.)- Date of purchase uncertain (before h^oi-j). Crusty, 
go en patina with blue patches. Traces of iron rust on the inner side. Ace. No. 
G-R. 3*6. 




H7 



xtf 



H46 



847 FOOT OF A CISTA, in the form of an animal 's paw resting on a 

hall, Willi ;i plain artaehmeiU 111 rlu- shape <il a Moral design above. At 
the back is a projecting pin for the support of the bottom of the cista. 

Height, 2 in. (5.1 cm.). Date of purchase uncertain (before 1906). Crusty, 
preen patina. There is one rivet-hole in the attachment. Are. No. G-R, J4O. 
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848 H>OTCH' A CIS FA, in the form uf an annual's paw resting on a Cistah 
ball, Willi a plain attachment in the shape of .1 floral design. 

Height. 2 in. (ji cm.). Date of purchase uncertain (before iyo6j. Crusty, 
green retina with blue patenes. I here ate 
two rivets in the attachment. Vx. No. 

849 FOOT OF A CISTA, in tin- 
form of an animal's paw with iin attach- 
ment shaped like two Willis above, 'I he 
feathers of the Wings are indicated by in- 
cised lines. At the back is a projecting 
piece fur the support of the bottom <>f the 
cist a. 

Ileipht, 5J in. (149 1111,;. Dan of I'm 
chast- uncertain (bufi ut- npf>). CfU*t>% g re*fi- 4V 

ish patina. The surface is ennsiderah I y encrusted, 'i here is a rivet in thu at- 
tachment and a rivet- Wit in the projection at trie hack- Ace, Nn. (JR. 103. 

STRIGILS OR RKIX-SCRAPERS 

I hf strigil [ur^tyyis, stri^ilis) was commonly used both in Greek and StriGilh 
Roman rimes as a bath implement for scraping the body; it was employed 
by athletes for removing the <>il with which tln\ anointed 1 hi msetvesv 
as well as the dirt and perspiration after exercise. The hhule of the 
stri^i! is curved and slightly hollowed out inside, with both edges sharp- 
ened. Though the general shape remained the same trom the first intro- 
duction of this implement. probably in the sixth century B.C., down 
10 Roman rimes, there are slight changes both in the curvature of the 
blade and in the form of the handle. In the earlier examples the blade 
is generally' only slightly curved, and the handle forms a rounded lox>p, 
which is fastened to the blade by a leaf-shaped attachment; the loop is 
sufficiently wide for comfortable insertion of the fingers. In the Roman 
examples the handle is generally rectangular and the fingers were placed 
round it, not inserted in it. The curvature of the blades varies from being 
very slight to forming an acute ingle, hut this seems to be independent of 
the period in which thej' were made, being dictated apparently rather by 
individual taste (ef. e.g. examples in this collection). As is natural, various 
materials were used for strigiU. 'I he commonest seem to hate been iron 
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Stkiuils an< J bronze; but examples of silver, electrum, lead, bone, and ivory have 
also been foi.mil tit. reft rencis given by S. Doriyny in DaremberK et Sa^lto, 
Dictionnaiic, strigilts, p. 1533- For a silver strigil found in an Etruscan 
r.omb of the fourth to third century B.C. cf. p. 1H1 f.). 

The method of employing the stri^il is obvious from the shape; it is 
also shown in a number of monuments where it appears in actual use (ef. 
e.g. references cited by Dorigny, Joe, cit.J. It is norewurthy th;n tltesirigil 
was used by women as well us by men (cf. e,g> E. Gerhard, Emiski&ehe 
Spit-pi, IV, pit* 317* 3 jM; II. B« Walters, Catalogue of 
Bronzes in the British Museum, No. 6f>5)- 

Strigils are variously decorated. Sometimes the han- 
dle is in the form of a human figure (cf. H. B. Walters, 
Catalogue of Bronzes in the British Museum, No. 665)1 or 
ornamented \mtIi mnuhkd .n incised designs, or with reliefs; 
the back of the blade is often rluted. 

Inscriptions and stamps ait ficqueni uii fttflgttf. The 
commonest give a proper name, which may be cither that 
of the maker or of the owner (ef. Dorigm, op. eir. ( p. 1 ^33, 
Note 15). 

For strigils in general cf. 

S, Dorigny, Daremberg et Saglio, Pietionnajrc, stiigihs, 

P J S.^- 

British Museum, Greek and Roman Lift 1 , p. 112 ( 1008). 

Friederichi, Kleimre Kunst und Industrie iff] Alterthum, 
p. 88 (1871). 



855 STRIGIL. The blade is broad and is btnt to 
an obtuse angle. The handle, which is in one piece with 
the blade, forms a wide loop and is fastened to the blade 
by a leaf-shaped attachment, riv- 
eted on. 

Greek, probably fifth century 
B.L\ 

Lt-ngth, lOjJ in. (27 cm. J. (rift of 
Edward Knhtmon, 1911. Purchased M55 

in Athens. The crusty* greenish pa- 
tina has been partly removed* Ihe surface is partly covered with incrustations. 
Ace. No. 11.107. 
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856 STR1CM-. The blade, which is iinuMtallv broad, 
11 bent to n right angle, 'the handle, which is in one 

piece with the hl.ide, hums a |oi»p ,nul ig Listened to tin- 
hkuh I",' .111 attachment, soldered on. 
Probably fifth century 11 C. 




1 riiftih, N, 7 ,, in. (21 4 nn.J. From Cyprus. Cesnutn t'nl- 
lection* cf« J. I» Mvris, 
Ceanola I landbook, NH. 
1^:4. Crusty* green 
patina- Part of the 
attachment of the han- 
dle is 1 1 1 i > -1 1 1 j ti . The 

blade may have been „ . 

bent. Act. N11 f.H.2(H, 



Si hk. 11 •, 





857 S'LRICiIL. Hit' blade in broad and bent to u righr &ngle< 

The handle, which is ill one piece with the blade,, forms a loop 
and is fastened to the blade by an attachment. This attach- 
ment was soldered on, but is now detached. On the handle is 
a stamp representing a Nereid riding on a st a -horse and cam tng 
the shield of Achilles. 

Nereids bringing the armor fashioned by Hephaistos to 
Achilles formed a favorite 
subject in Greek alt, 
though the incident is 
not mentioned in litera- 
ture. Such representa- 
tions became especially 
popular after the middle 
of the fourth century (cf. 
Wci/sacker, Rosehtr's I.exiknn, Nererden, H^^3 R* ^»d "■ I leydemann, 
"Nereiden mit den Watt en des Achill,*' in the Ciratnlationsschiift der I ni- 
vejsitat italle zum 50 jiihrigen JuhilUum des archaokigische.il Institute). 
Probably fourth century B.C. 

Length, 7 J in. (184 cm.). Purchased in 1014. Unpublished. The crust*, 
blue^reen patina has been partly removed. 'I he surface is somewhat encrusted. 

'I he blade is chipped and cracked in places, mid slightly hint. Ace. Nu. 14,105.2. 

859 STRIG1L. The blade, which is narrow and fluted on its nutei 
side, is hem to u ri^lit angle. The handle, which is in one piece with the 
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SrftlGIU blade and works on a spring, forms :i closed rectangular loop, soldered to 
the blade. On the blade is punctured the name of the owner, or maker, 
ATEMAXur (of Agemachoi-h 

Both the shape of the strigil and the style of the inscription place it in 
the Roman period. 




«.W 



Length, 8|fc in, (if. 4 cm). Purchased in 1906- Perhaps from Klis, Men- 
tioned in the Museum H nth-tin, February, 11)07, p. 20. Fine, sniuorh, bluish* 
preen patina. The surf ate is slipjitly corroded in placet. The upper part of 
the handle* which was soldered 10 the blade, bus biWtl di-t:uhed. Aec. No. 
06,1082.. 



860 STK1G1L. The blade is bent to an acute angle. The handle, 
which is in one pure with the Made, is ill the form of a rectangular loop 




h(v 



with cross- piece in the middle- Un the back of the handle aw incised 
lines. 

Roman period, 
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Length, 9 in. {12.S cm.). Purchased in 1^7, Stated to have liccn found in Sikic.ils 
Tyre, Crusty. greenish patina. Ace. Nn, II. R. 332. 

861 SI RkJIL. The blade, which is narrow and flim-d on its outer 
side, is bent to an obtuse angte. The handle, which is in a separate 
piece mid riveted to the blade, forms a rectangular loop. It is pro- 
vided with two stamps, one star-shaped, rhc other bearing the inscription: 
I.. M U C. K (Lucius Mucins Fecit I ucitu Kl iicius made it). 

Roman period. 




861 

Length, 9 in. (iz.t) cm.). From Cyprus. Ce&mda Collection, cf, J. L. 
Myrcs. L'esnoln 1 hndbook, No. 4K25, Illustrated in the Cesnola AtLis, III, pi. L, 
5. The green pat in a has been partly removed. The surface is considerably cor- 
roded and the edges of the hladc are chipped. Ace. No. Cli. 202. 



862 BI.ADL 1 RUM A STRIG1L, similar to the P ie- 
eedinc. The blade is narrow and is bent to an acute angle. 
On its outer side it is ornamented with Hurings, 

Roman period 

F 1 r>£tli, 4^, in- ( 1 j-4 cm.). From Cyprus. Ccmi"I«i Collection. 
cf. J. L. M>res, Cesnola 
Handbook. No. 4N26. The 
patina haw been mostly re- 
moved, The ttirfacc i*- 
slightly corroded and the 
edges are somewhat chipped. 

Ace. No. Cli. 20 ;, , 

J 862 

863 IRON M R It ill „ of similar form to No. Nfn, but with broader 
blade and made all in one piece, with bug leaf-shaped attachment, riveted 
on. 

Roman period. 

Length, yi in. (24.7 em.). t""rom C> prus. Ccsnota Collection, cf. J. L. 
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StrIOIU Myns, t'rsnola Handbook, No. 4 S 37- Illustrated in the (Asnnla 
Atlas, 111* pi. I, XVI, 4. The iron is much corroded- Ace. No. 

c.h. in 

864 IRON STRIGIL, similar to preceding. 

Length, 9I in. U3.5 cm.,). Front Cyprus. Cesmla Collec- 
liun. cf. J. L. 
Mvrcs, ttsrutla 
Handbook, No, 

48 2H. The iron 
is much corrod- 
ed. Alc.No.C.B. 
20 r , 863 

RAZORS 

Razors H67 RAZOR. It consists of a ctescc nt -shaped blade and n smal 

handle in the foimofa stirrup. 

Knives of this type are characteristic of the 
eaih Indum civilization, where the)' occur v\ith 
great frequency in tombs of the Vdtanova pe- 
riod, or Early Iron Age. For a list of examples 
found cf. W. H el big, Das Homerisdie Epos, p, 
24H, Note 3; S. Gsell, r'ouilles duns la Necropok 
de Vulci, p. 296* Note 3; and G. Gozzadim, In- ^ 

torno agli gcavi fatti dal Si^ Arnoaldi-Yeli presso 
Bologna, pp. 51/ -<)i. A few specimens are said to have been 
Grtt-ee s but their provenance has bteii doubted (cf- W. llelbig, Dns Homfr- 
ische Epos, p. 24S, Note 2). 

They were idtntihed as razors by Go/.xadini, op. cit., pp. 54 56, and 
W. Helbtg, I in rveucn Reich, 1875, I, pp. ti 15. I his identification is con- 
vincing; for it is evident that tk&y must have been used to cut some sub- 
stance that gave little resistance. 

Lenprh, j|| in. i').j i-rn.i Date of purchase uncertain (before toot/). Crusty 
grten patina • Hi< edgi s are considers hi y chipped . Ace. No. (a.R. 339. 

RINGS FOR BATH IMPLEMENTS 

Uin!,h por 869 RING for the attachment of hath implements. It is of circular 

&MPH form, four fifths of its circumference being broad and Hat, while the re- 

Imi-i kments maining part is occupied by the handle. The latter consists of two animal's 
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In .n.1s emerging from volutes and placed 
f.Keu* Ijcc, with a ballin then open mouths. 

Roman periodL of fail workmanship. 

A similar rinn, with foul stiijLiils, one 
ointment horde, and one saucer attached, 
Was ion net at Pompeii (cf. A. Mau, Pom- 
peii I English edition], p. 3??, fig. 209), 

Diameter, 5A in. (13,5 cm.). Dsts of 
purchase uncertain i before igoM. Unptitv 
lished- Crusty, green patina* with Mue 
patches. The surface is considerably cor- 
roded, ^cc. No. G,R. ..J'iJfc S6t> 




RlNtiS FOR 

Bath 



DIPIMNC1 RODS 

These dipping rods consist of a round shaft with a ring at one end to Dipping 
serve as a bundle and a knob at. the othct fur dipping into the cosmetics. Kotis 
Half-way down the shaft is a round disk, which served to rest on the mouth 
of the bottle as a stopper. 

A number of similar examples belonging to the Roman period have been 
found in Cyprus (cf. J. L- My res, Catalogue of the Cyprus Museum, Nos. 
3745 ff#). Compare alto the example in glass, J. L. My res, Cesnoia Hand- 
book t No- 5060. 

871 The knob is in the form of a ribbed bead. Just below the ring 
is a small plate decorated with incised lno v 




87i 

Length, yi in. (18,4 cm.). From Cyprus. Cesnoia Collect ion. cf. J. L. 
My res, Cesnoia Handbook, No. 483 1 . Illustrated in the Cesnoia Atlas, US. pi. 
LXVI1I, J. The crusty, green patina has Keen removed in plans. Ace. No. 
CB. 17*- 

872 1 he knob is in the form of a ribhed head. 

Length, t>l in, (17.5 cm. J. From Cyprus. Cesnoia Collection, cf. J. L. My res, 
Cetnota Handbook* No. 4&f2. The crusty, greenish patina has been removed in 
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Diei-ifso places, the disk \s somewhat bent, and tht ring ia cracked. Ace. No. C.B. 173. 
Rons , 



f 




H72 

873 Th« knob is in the form of n pointed nail-head. 

Length. 6^ in. (16.7 cm.). cf. J. L. My res, Ctsnota Handbook, Nn. 4R35. 
(trccriish patina, removed in places. The ring issmmewhat lunt. Ace. hi> C.B. I?!. 

rW££ZERS 

IwEtxi-Ks Qu e jr t j Vfe commonest uses of the tweezers or the forceps {TpixoX«0/s, 

vulsella) in antiquity was the removal of superfluous hairs; hut they were 
also employed for raiting or snuffing the wicks of lamps, and by artisan! 
for ilu finer manipulations of their Crafts (cf. J. S. Milne* Surgical Instru- 
ments in Greek and Roman 'limes, pp. «>o H.i 

EARLY BRONZE AGE 

The tweezers of the Bronze Age period are either of simple U-shape 
or have a loop at the top. The) have flaring sides and expanded 
edges. Specimens of this tyyur have been found nor only on Greek sites 
(cf. H. Sc Niemann, Mycenae, p. 308, Bg, 409 (of silver); H. li Hatves* 
Gumma, pi. IV, u; C. Carapano*, Dodone, pi s i P 21; A, Eurtwiingler. 
Olympia, l\', Die Broniwn, pi. XXV, 493 404, etc); but throughout 
Centra! and Northern Europe (cf. Funwiin^ler, op. cit., p. fiH|. The form 
apparently remained in use throughout the Bronze Age. Thus, some ex- 
amples from Cyprus have been found in very early tomhs (ct. A. Furt- 
wangler mid G, Loscheke, My kenische Vasen, p. 24 f j, while 
thf silver example from Mycenae is much lattr. 

I- ROM CYPRUS (CBSNOLA COLLECTION) 

(a) Of U-shaped outline 

876 

LenRth. z\ in. (7 ctn«), cf. J. L, My te»» CesnoLa H:mtMionk. 
Ktt, 4658. Mhtsti.iTi (i in rhr IVsnola Atlas, 111. pi. I.N IV. 7 
Crusty 1 greenish patina. Ace. No, C.B. 168. 

877 

Length, 3,\, in. (R.I cm.), cf- J. L- M\ rt-s, Ctsnola Atlas, !\n 
4659, The green patina has been larjeely removeci.i Ace. No. C.B. ^76 

164. 

ion 




TOILET ARTICLES ANI> PERSONAL ORNAMENTS 
(b) With loop at Tap 

l.t-n^th, s\ in, l> .2 cm,), cf. J, L. My res, Cfe*«ctla Handbook* Ni». 4M0, 
The crusti . greenish patina K.is hit n p:u't1> r«wrwfrd. I hi- ed^es art: chipped 
in places. Aft-. Nil C..II. i'>f'. 



I HH/IKS 






K8l 
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879 

Length* t[' b in, (6.S cm.), if. J. I- Myrts ( etnota Handbook* No. 4661. 

Uouph, gtt**fl patina. Ate, No. C\ H. 169. 

880 

Length. Zt in. (7 cm, I. cf. J. L. Mi km, Ce&rmLi I [andhouk, N(j. 4662. 
kniiph, green patina. The edges ;irc chipped in place*, Ace. No, G.B. I6§* 
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FROM GOURNIA, CKETE 



Length, 3a in. (^.9 cm J. Gift of the American Exploration Society, 1907* 
Crusty, light green patina, I he surface is considerably encrusted. Ace No. 

ROMAN PERIOD 

Willi long nuns curving inward ;it iIh mils, nnd with moulded handle. 

This form is th;tt commonly found in late tombs (cf. A, Kurtwangler, 

Olynpia, die Bronzen, pi. LXV, U07; F. B. Tarhd), Naples Hronzes, pi. 

CXV, tics. 291, 2921. 
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TvM.l./fcKs 



Pl^ 
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Length, si in. (13 cm), cf. J. L. M.uo, Cettnola Harollmcik-, Nf>- 4*$Q. 

Crusty, Hfttn patina. Ace No. C.B, 107. 

PINS 

Pins {irtpwrii acu.sj, like needles, have been in use from very early 
nines. They were used to fasten both the cluihinu and Hie hair, which 
ex plains the comparatively large sire of most ancient examples. The former 
use was particularly prevalent before the introduction of the fibula or safety- 
pin (cF. p. 307 ) . They were made in either metal or bone. 

BRONZE AGE 

The Bronze Age examples in this collection all come From Cyprus and 
belong to the Cesiiola Collection. Two types can be distinguished: — 

TYPE L Of simple form with small, indistinct head 

Lor similar examples cf. PL Schliemann, Ilios, p. 249, tigs. 106-107; 

J. Evans, Ancient Bronze Implements in Great Britain, p* 365, %> 447; 

C U Woolley, Liverpool Annals of Archaeology ami Anthropology, VI, 

Lebruary, 1914, pi- XX {b). 



KRR 



006 



Length, 1 j$ in. (54..? cm*), cf. J. t, Myres, Cesnota Handhonk, No. 4674. 
Tfc* preen patina has; bun mostly removed. Ttic Btrrfaee is iomewbat corroded. 
Ace Nci. C.B. 240. 

889 

Length, 1 1 ', in. (2H.f1 cm.), tf. J. L. Myres, Geanola Handbook, No, 4675. 

The patina has been mostly rinmvdl. The surface is somewhat cornnlcd. 
The bead is missing. Ace. No. C.H. 24^- 




690 

890 

Length, 3; in. (9.8 em.}, cf. J. L. Myres, Cesnob Handbook, No. 4676. 

$02 
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The pat in. i h.i* been moatli rimi>vwl. 1 )«■ surface is somewhat eorn»de<L 
N... C.H. 99, 



\ 



1 1 . 



TV PE II. "Eyelet" type, with :■ perforation half-way doun the shaft. 

This form was developed from tin- simple straight pin to give greuter 
securitv to the fastening. A thread coukl be passed through the hole in 
the pin .tnd tied round tin. Iu.nl or point, thus keeping it in place. The heads 
of these pint v Jiy in form, being either fmall and indistinct, or large and 
conical, or spherical. 

These "eyelet* 1 pins commonly occur in Cyprus during the Middle and 
Late Bronze Apes, and have also been found in Kg) pt {d. \V. JM. Hinders 
Petrie, lllahun, XXII, 1-3 (Gurob); in Hirtire tombs (cf. C. L. Wool ley, 
Liverpool Annuls of Archaeology ;md Anthropology, VI, February, 1914* 
pis. XXI (c), X\\ lit; in Palestine (cf. I*, j. Hhss, Mound of Many Cities, 
p. 59, figs, 9R 100}; Bt Ilissarlik (M. Ohnefalsch- Kichtcr, K) pros, die 
Hibel, und Homer, pi. 146, 4-Aj; in Italy (O. Montelius, La Civilisation 
primitive en Indie, pi- 7, passim); and in Northern and Central Europe 
1 J. Untlset, Zei 1 sell rift fur Ethnulogie, p. 209 f.); they are unknown in Crete 
and other Minoan sites. 

fa) With small, indistinct bend 

89I 

Length, oj, in. ( 1 5.0 cm.), if J. L, Myre.s, Ceimola Handbook, No, 4^77. 
The crusty, green patina h.i* been partly removed. The Mirface is mmewhaj 
corrnded. Ace, No. C.H. ?.1>2. 
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Length, eg in, (149 cm.), cf. J. L. Mucs, CY-snola Jiandbttrik, Nn. 4' '7 s - 
The patina has been mostly removed. Ace. No. C.B. 203. 

893 

I i-ujith. 5 J in. (14 ,6 em.), cf. |. L hfyret, Cesnota Itanilhuok. No. 4t'7<>- 
Illustrated in the Ceinola Atlas, III, pt* I.XVKl, 8. The crusty, green patina 

has btrii removed in place*. Ace. No. CH. t^4- 

S94 

LrnptH, 4! in. tto.H cm,). cL J. L, My res, Ci-snola Handbook, No. 4* So. 
The crusty, preen patina has been removed in placet* Ate. No. C.B, BOS* 

P3 
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Length, 4 in. do.t cm.), if. J. L. Myres, CYsmda Handbook, No. 4681 
I lu- patina has b« 11 almost entirely removed, AftC- No. C.U. *6&, 

896 The shaft is unusually thick. 

Length, 4h tn. (1I.7 cm.), cf. J. L. My res, Cesnota Handbook, No. 46H2. 
Illustrated in the Cesnola Atlas, III, pi- LXVII1, 9. Crusty, fcrciiiish patina. 
The surface it considerably corroded Au. Nr, C.B. *nH 
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897 ^ n tnc *H*ft arc moulded rings, 

Lt-n|sth, 3 3 in. (8,6 cm.}, cf. J. L, My res, tVsncjIji Hand honk. No. 4683. 
Illustrated in the Cesnola Atlas, pi. I.XIX, 7. The j-reen patina has bt< n largely 
feniovttL Ace No. C.B. 270. 

fb) With tai^e, conical, ur mushroom-shaped head. 

898 

Length, 5 1 in. (14.3 cm.)* cf. J, L. My res, Ct&nola Handbook, No. 40^4. 
Illustrated in the Cesnola Atlas, III, pi- LXVJU, 7. Crusty, ureen patina with 
blue patcht-!.. The snrfm-r iw corroded in parts, and pieces from rhr- head arf 
mi^simx. Aec. No. C.H, idv 




*</v 



KoM 



Length, zl in. (7.3 tm.). cf. }. L. Mens, CesnoL Handbook, No. 4(1X5. 
The pstidi hai been rernovid. The sin face is sonicwh.it corroded, and some sm;dl 
pi< kts are niimsing. Act. No. C.B. I OH. 

900 

Length, 4 [,2 in. {12.2 cm-), ef, J. L. My its, Ci'snobi Handbook, No. 4686. 
Crusty, fjree.n patina. Ate. N«. CIS. ilj. 
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901 

Length, 511*. (1^7 nil), cf. J. I. My res, t\sm»h Handbook* No. 4 f,v,; 7- 

Greenish pattrta, I In uurfltce 1* Ijrgtly coverid with nKru^utiun. Aft'. No. 

C.B, 100, 

LengtK, 32 in. (9,6 cm.), ef. J. T.. My res, Cesnofa Handbook, No. 4' 
The patina has been removed. The Burfact M Mtmewhat corroded. An. No, 
C.B. 169, 

Length, 4iq in. (n*8 cm.), ef. J, L, My res, Ct-snolj Handbook, No. 46S9. 
The crusty 1 greenish patina has been removed in places. Ihe point i* rnnstngg. 
Ace. No. CB, 267. 

9O4 The profile of the head forms an acute an^le. Oil the shaft arc 
mould* d rings. 

Length, jl in. (8.3 cm,), cf. J. L, Myns, Cesrmla Handbook, No. 4.69a. 
The greenish patina has been mostly removed. The surface is considerably 
corroded. Ace. No, C.H. 27 1 . 
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OO4 

(c) With "distaff" head, made of intercepting ciicular plates 

Q05 Tile shaft is unusually slender. 

Length* i}l in, (7.1 cm.), cf J. I . Mires, Cesmota Handbook, No. 4691, 
Illustrated in the Cesnola Atlas, III. pi, I.X1W >/, The patina has been removed. 
The surfaci is nomewbat corroded. The puinr is missinu. Ace, No. C.B. 272. 
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LATH* PKK1UDS 



9IO PIN (?) of semicircular section, with curved head ending in the 
head of an animal ( 'snake r). 
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Pins Found in i he same tomb with the Etruscan chariot* No. 40. ami thereby 

dated 10 about the middle of the sixth century iLC. 

Iliipht, 0.f| in C*|*3 *»V)-« Unpublished. The crusty, Erect! patina has 
been mostly removed. The tip is broken off. Act. No. CR. 514. 




910 

911 PIN. The he;id is in the form of a female figure holding 
a parera in her ri^ht hand; with her left she grasps the drapery, 
which passes over her left shoulder, and round her right leg, leaving 
the front part of the body nude. She wears a necklace and brace- 
lets. An inscription in Etruscan letters is written across the front 
tCftfl). The stem itself* which is twisted on its upper part ;ind 
h;is a moulded top, emerges from an animal's head. 

Late Etruscan style, of fair execution. 

Height, 16 in. (40.6 cm.). Gift of Henry G. Marquand, 1S97. Un- 
published, Smooth, greenish patina, Chipped in places; otherwise 
intact. Ace. No, ii.K. 136. 



914 PIN, with plain spherical lie ad and shaft of round sec- 



tion. 



Roman period. 

Length, 5,1. in. (13.1 cm.). Fto*n Cyprus. Cesnola Collection. 
cf, f. I, Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No, 4851, Illustrated in the 




911 



914 

Ceroula Atlas, III. pi. LMX, £. Th* t.jiinji ha* hewi rt moved, 
is surruwhat corroded. Ace. No. OB. 542. 



I In .Mil I. m 
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QJ.Jj ['IN, with strongly t apt-ring shaft and silver nccL in tin form of a I 'ins 
spool. Tl*e lu.ul, which was probably also of stiver, i* missing, 

I'll. 'I i.i 1 l\ ktnn.ui period. 

Length, 4 j>, in. Ui.jj cm,). Fmin Cyprus. Cesnola Collection, cf. J. L. 
Myrts, (A-snula Handbook, N«. 4^5;- Crusty, greenish patina. 1 be surface is 

nun'h corroded. Ace. No< C.B. ^14. 
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FIBULAE ok SAFETY PINS 

The oldest method employed for fastening ;i dress was by means of u 
straight pin (cf. Nos. KS8 fi\). The tack of security that this entailed led 
in some places to the invention of various devices, Bitch as the eyelet 1 
pin, with a perforation half-way down the shaft through which a thread 
could be passed and wound around the head (cf, Nos. 89 1 ft. in this collec- 
tion), or the "doublr spiral hook " (cf. J. Undset, Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologic, 
1880,, p. 20S), A srill better substitute, however, was found to be the 
fibula, or safety-pin, in which the point of ihe pin is bent back to the head 
and caught in a guard, thus preventing both the pin from Coming out and 
the wearer from being pricked* The fibula when oner introduced became 
exceedingly popular, not only in classical lands, but throughout most of 
Europe. It passes through a number of tj pes, which can be more or less 
accurately dated and thus afford valuable chronological evidence for the 
objects found with them in tombs. 

Where the fibula was first invented is still a matter of uncertainty. 
In Greek lands it appears only rarely in the Bronze Age T and then only at 
the end of that period (Athenische Mittetlungen, 18S7, pp. 8 tT. ; 'E^Tjftepis 
' \pxm1A0Tiiii7, lS$S* pi- 9» I and 2, p. \(\j; British Museum Excava- 
tions in Cyprus, p. 6H, Note 1). From Northern ltal\ , however, and from 
Central Lurope, there are undoubted examples from the Jerramare Civi- 
lization (lT. Undset, op. tit., pp. iOS^)> and it is probable, therefore, thar 
tins implement originated somewhere in those countries, perhaps in tht 
Balkan peninsula. The development of ihe fibula in liah and in Greece 
is more or less distinct. The earliest forms (cf- Types I and II in both elassi- 
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Fibulae fications) occur in both countries; bur after that the forms begin to differ. 
However, a number of fibulae of Indian type, thiit is, of the boat-shaped 
and serpentine varieties, have been found in Greece (cf. A. Furtwiiiigler, 
dynnpia, IV, PieBronzen, INos. 342-361 A, and A. b urtwangler, Aegina, pi. 
1 ,( '» 5» 5» & _I !* - D ,L ^ ut as tn ' s number is not large, it is possible that these 
fibulae were importations (et, J. Undsct, Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologic, 21, 1889, 

pp. 118 if.). 

For fibulae in general cf. 

J. Undset, Zu den iilu'&ten Fibelt) pen, in Zeitsuhi il't fur 1 ihnologie, 21, 
1889, pp. 205 fl\ 

O. Ttschlcr, Uber die Formen der Gewandnadeln, in Beitrage zur 
Anthropologic und Urgeschichte Bayerns, 4, 18S1, pp. 47 ff. 

S. Runach, Darcmberget Kagliu, Dictionnuire, fibula, p, i 101. 

(J. Moutclius, La Civilisation primitive en Italic, 

O. Montelius, Spaiimn fran hmnsaldern (Afltiqvarisk ridskrift for 
Sverige, 6, 1 8flo-S2j . 

FL B. Walters, Catalogue of Bronzes in the British Museum, pp. LIX ff. 

A. Furtwatigkr, Qlympia, I V, Die Bronzcn, pp, 51 ft\ and 183 f. 

IL Thiersch, in Furtwangler, Aegina, pp. 400 ff. (on p. 408 f, an inter- 
esting account of the uses of the fibula in classical times). 

\V. Ridgeway, Early Age of Greece, I, pp. 553 ft\ 

GREEK FIBULAE ' 

Tihi 1 k The Eastern fibulae in our collection all come From Cyprus, The 

1 iiiiAi. following classification, therefore, is limited to the types occurring in 

thai island. Of these some are peculiarly Cypriote; but the majority 

occur elsewhere on Greek sites. 

TYPE 1. Fiddle-Bow Type 

The how is straight and long, giving the appearance ot a fiddle-bow 
or modern safety-pin. This appears to be the earliest type of safety-pin. 
it was produced by simply bending a straight pin spirally upon itself and 
securing it in a Listening. 

There are no specimens of 1 his type in our collection. Several examples* 
however, have been found in Cyprus fn Mycenaean tombs, belonging to 

' The data fi>r this i.-];jviUii':iTifHi are chiefly derived from J- L. Myers, H;iti<lh""k "f 
the ('iMiiib Cofleetkm, TV- 4%3 tt 1 an J Liverpool Annals of AuhurnliifiV ;md Ant Itrupaliig} , 
III, pp. ijH flf.j J. I'niK.t, Zeitschrift fur Ethnolagif, 1889, ;t, [p. zsj ff. 
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the end of the Late Bronze Age, about 1200 IVC (British Museum Ex- Greek 
Cavations in Cyprus, p. '•>;, Note 1). They also occur raretj elsewhere in Fiiulai 
Greek lands at the end of the Bronze Age (Athcitifichc Mm tcilungcn, 1NK7, 
pp. 8ff.; "E^T^f^is 'Apx*" ^ 1 ^ 4 * 1 ?! fS&S jiL 9, 1 and 2, p. m*j\ \\ . Ridgeway, 
Early Age erf Greece, p. 561). For Italian fibulae <jf this form see p. 314. 

TYI*K II. Semicircular Tvri 

It was soon round that m a fibula of Type I there was not enough room 
for the material and a more convenient form was develop* <j hi which the 

how was more or less in the form of a semicircle, slightly swollen in the 
middle, and the foot a small, bent-up phite of semicircular outline. The 
hew remains symmetrical in shape, and" is often ornamented with heads 
and collars, in imitation of the actual heads strung on the bows of western 
fibulae U'f. No*. 1013-101 5J. 

This form begins in The Transition Period between the Bronze and 
Early Iron Ages, and remains in use in t lie Geometrical Period. For 
other examples from Cyprus cf. British Museum Excavations 111 Cyprus, 
p. OS, Note 1; and J, 1.. My res and M.Ohnefalscli-Richter, Catalogue of the 
Cyprus Museum, p. ijS, Nos. 4H.11-4S.i3; see also the silver example! 
in this Museum, J. L. My res, Cesnola Flanrthnok, Ko*>. 3199-3203, 

For fibulae of this type found outside Cyprus on Greek sires, cf. e.g. 
J. Undser,Zeirsehrift fur Ethnologic* iKfty, 21, p. 214, fig. 15; A. Furrwang- 
ler»Olympia, IV, Die Bronzen, No, 34.1; H.Tieisdi, in Fiirtwangler, Aegina, 
p. 400, Nos. 94-yoi cf, also the fibulae recently found in later Flittite 
tombs (C. L, Woolley, Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and Anthro- 
pology, \ l f February- rorj T pi. XXVI a). 

for Italian fibulae of this form cf. Nos. 950,951. 

FROM CYPRUS 11 BAN OLA COLLECTION) 

920 'lhe bow is thin, plain, and four-sided. The head ts formed by 
a spiral of one turn. Illustrated, p. 310. 

Length, ijj in, (4.8 cm.). cf. J. L. M>;res, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4730. 
Illustrated in the Cesnola Atlas, 111, pi. LXI1I, 4. Crusty, greenish patina. 
The Kurface is corroded in plaits. Ate. No. C,B, 304. 

921 'i he bow is thin ami plain, "lhe head is formed by n Spiral 
of one turn. 

Length, i\i in. (6.8 cm. 1. if. J. L. Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4731, 
Crusty* greenish patina. 1 he surface is corroded. The pin is missing and the 
bow is broken in two pieces and reattached. Ace- No, C.B. 307. 
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Greek 922 The bow is thick and ornamented with two moulded beads. 

Fibula 1: '['he head is formed by a spiral of two turns. 

Length, 4iV in- (lajcm.i. cf- J. L. Myret, Ceinola Handbook, No. 4731. 
Crusty, greenish patina, with blue patches. Act. Nu. C&\ 311* 

923 The bow is thick and ornamented with two moulded beads. 
The head !s formed by a spiral of two turns. 

Length, sin. {u.yn.g. cf. J. h. My res. CeWioU Handbook. No. 47^ 
illustrated in the CetnoU Ath.s, III, pi. IX III, 11. Crusty, greenish patina. 
Tbe >urface i« eonoded. The foot Mid the pin are missinE- Act, No. CIJ. 311. 
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TYPE HI 

In order to inelud< a still larger fold of drapery Type II was developed 
into Type III by supplying the bow with one or two stilted prolonga- 
tions thus giving if a roughly quadrilateral appearance. The bow is gen- 
erally urn amen ted with beads and collars, like Type 11. The foot 
remains a small, bent-up plate. 

For other examples of this type from Cyprus cf. the silver fibulae in 
Gallery C. 32, Nos. 3iW3-o3J British Museum Excavations in Cyprus, 
p. 68, iigs. cji, 93; j. L. Myres and M. Ohttefafech-Ricbter, Catalogue of 
the Cyprus Museum, Nos, 4H24-4X39, where references to examples from 
other sires are also given. 

This type of fibula* but with tin foot enlarged into a plan, sometimes of 
enormous proportions and variously decorated, became popular in (ireeee 
during the geometric period (cf. A. Furrwangler, Olvmpia, I\ , Die 
Bremen, Nos. |6*-C; J- Undset, Zeitschrift fur Ethnologic, 1889, pp. zio 
ff.; Y. Studniczfca, Ailn nische Muteiluncjn, XII, pp. 14 ft.), 

FROM CYPfcU* (C ESN 01 A COLLECTION) 

924 The bow ii ornamented with three moulded collars. The head 
is formed bv a spir;il of two turrit 

Length, 1 \ in. (j.Xcm.K cf, J. L. My re*, CesnoU Handbook, No. 4754 
e crusty, greenish patina has burn mostly removed. Ace No. CB. 30K, 
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935 TThs Ikiw is ornamented with three moulded collars. The he.ul (Ikiik 
is formed by ;i spiral of two turns. Fi-BIHAI 

I ■ 1... ill, 1 it in. (4 cm.), cf. J- L. M-yro, Ceinala ILinillumk. Ni*. 47 IS- 
C' rust i', greenish patina* Ace, No. CB. 305. 

Q26 1 he bow is 01 n a men red with three moulded collars. The head is 
foiwt'd by ,i spiral of t\%o tutus. 

Length, 1 1 in, (4.41.111.). cf. J. L Myrei, Ceinula Handbouk, Nn. 473^. 
Illustrated in the Ccmtila Atlas, III-, pi. LXVHL 6. Un^ty, greenish patina. 
The lower half of the pin is mining* Ave. No. OIL joj. 

927 The bow is ornamented with three moulded collars. The head 

is formed by .1 spiral of two turns. 

Length, i, ? (1 in, (4 cm,), cf. J. L. Myres, Cesnola Hand hook* Nu. 4737* 
Illustrated in tin Centoli Atlas* ML pi. LXVIIL 10. Cruity, green patina. 
The foot and the end of tin pin an mitaing. Ace. No. C.ll. 301. 

928 The bow is ornamented with three moulded collars. 

Length, z\ in- (-5.4 cm.). cf. j, L. Myr*?s, Ceittola M.'indbonfc. No. 473^. 
The crusty, greenish patina has been partly removed. The head and the pin 
are missing. Ace. No. OIL 302. 

929 The bow is ornamented with three moulded collars. The head 

is formed by a spiral of two turns. 

Length, i * in- (2.8 em.), cf. J. L. My res, Cewnola 
Handbook, No, 4730. Cfustyi g«*m*h patina. The 
pin is missing. Ate, No. OIL jifi. 




9lO The bow consists of four globular heads 
and a plain rectangular block. 1 he head is formed 
by a spiral of two turns. 

Length* 1 J in. (3.5 cm,). cf. J. L. NCyret, Cesnula *'° 

Handbook, No. 4740. Illustrated in the CetttoU Ail;**., 111, pi. LXVlil, 1 j.. 
The cru«ty, green parina has been removed in places. The pin is missing. 
Ace. No. CB. 303. 

TYPE IV 

The how is bent up at an angle with a bulbous knot on top and a flat 
rectangular piece shaped like a double axe on either side. 'Hie f<xj( is 
slightly elongated and the pin is curved. 

This type of fibula is found in tombs of the geometrical period and 
may have begun as early as the Transitional Age. It is generally referred 
to as Cypriote, since most extant examples have been found in Cyprus 
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u I. J. L. My res, Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, 
III, p. 141, Nmc 4). When it occurs elsewhere, it was probably imported 
from Cyprus (cf. H, Thiersch, in Furtwiingler, Aegbia t pi. 1 16, 25). The de- 
velopment of this form is clearly seen hy a comparison of examples such as 
No. 931, which shows the original sample loop; No. 932, where the loop 
is already enclosed by a collar; and Nos. 933-938, where the loop has 
U-itfiiic a knob. l ; or the derivation of the reel unipolar pieces on the ttdei 
from double-axe symbols, cf. J. L, Myres, Cesnola Handbook, Nos. 4741 ft'., 
who <ii< s examples from Sicily t>r the Late Bronze Aye, in which double 
axes are strung as separate amulets on the wire of the bow. 
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This type of hbulu may be connected with the Western serpentine 
form (cf J. L. Myres, op. cit., Ill, p. 142). Compare also the somewhat 
similar fibulae found ac Tama (\V. Ridgeway, Early Age of Greece, I, p. 
5^3* fig* ti6)> and recently more copiously at Carchemish .', in which the 
bow is twofold and joined by a neck at an angle, from which pendants are 
often suspended. 

rHOM CVPki v (usmha <. t'liii 1 1 un.i 

93 J Hie bow Uus a loop at the ape\, but no collar, and flat, leaf- 
shiijud sides. This form probably marks the beginning of the tvpe at 
' I bit infwroatiwi I owe tu M^ J, I,. Myrts. 

gta 
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the point where if diverges from the Tartus form. The head is formed (intf-V* 
by it spirit of one rum. Fwi t*a 

!inj.rh, .in. ir, tn , i t | | |. Myre«, Cesfttda II.hkII I. M« 4 ,.p 

Illustrated in the Cetttola Arias, Ml, pi 1 A'\ III, 9. Crusty, greenish patina. 
Ace. Ni>. Ctt; 30(1. 

93- I '* e tfiirr.il knob is litre in the foini of a loop, clearly showing 
its original meaning. The head is formed by a spiral of one turn. 

Length, iff in, (to cm.), cf. J. L Mm\ tYsnola I l.jtidl k, Ni>. 474^ 

Crusty. git-t-msh. patina. The surface i* somewhat corroded. I he fool and the 

lower half of the pill arc missing. Ace. No. C\lL H)i). 

933 Tlie knob is four-sided. The head is formed by a spiral of oni 
turn. 

Length, 4\ in, (11.4cm.}. cf. J. I.. My re*, Ceenu-ia Handbook, No. 474^ 
Crusty, pitTiiish patina* The foot is missing, Aec. No. C.Mi. 195. 

934 The knob is four-sided. The head is formed bv a spiral of on* 
turn. 

Ltngth, 4 J in. (I2,I fin,), cf. J. L. Myns, Cestiola Handbook, No. 4744. 
IHustnited in rhe Cesnola Atlas, 111, pi, LNMl, 14 (head and pin only figured). 
Crusty, greenish patina. I he surface is corroded and encrusted. The bow is 
broken above the head and n attached. An-. No. CJi- 396, 

935 'Hie knob is four-sided. The head is formed by a spiral of one 
turn. 

Length, 4' in. (10.3 cm.), cf. J. L. Myns, Cesncla Handbook, No. 4745. 
Crusty, greenish patina. Part of the Tout and most cif the pin art missing. 
Ace- No. CIS- 298. 

936 The knob is fnnr-sided. 

Length. 4 t \ in. (10,9 em.), cf, J. L. Myics, Cesnola Handbook, Nu. 4; r 
ClUsli, greenish p.irina. I In Miii-m is corroded ill p|;u< s. I In lu.ul and most 
of the pin art mts.sing. Ace, No. C.B. 300, 

937 The knob is slightly flattened and the collar small, The bead 
is formed by a spiral of one turn. 

Length, 3i\in, (9 era.), lT J. L. Myrcs. Cesnob Handbook, No. 4747. 
The crusty, greenish patina has been partly removed. TIu surfjci is lortodcd 
tn places. Ace. No. C.H, 297. 

938 The knob is olive-shaped and the collar small. The bead i* 
formed by a spiral of one turn. 

Length, 3£ in. (7.9 cm.). cf. J, L. Myres Cesnola Handbook, No. 474S, 
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GKtfck Crusty, greenish patina. The surface is corroded in placet. The pin an*! the 
Inn i aj foot art 1 missing* Ave. N<>. CJ1. 294. 

939 

Length, 4 in. (10.1 rm.). ef r J. I.„ M) r res, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4749. 
Only the pin and a small part of the bow are preserved. The patina has been 
re mo veil, Ave, No, CB, 310. 

EARLY ITALIAN FIBULAE' 

Lakly Unless otherwise mentioned* the following fibulae were, all purchased 

Italian by the Museum rn i8y6. 

Fibulae 

TYPE I. Fiddll-Buw Type (cf. Type I of Greek hbulae) 

The how is straight and long, giving the appearance of a h(hlh-how 
or moth in safety -pin. The foot is hi the form either of a disk or a rounded, 
hem-up plate (cf. O. Montelms, L:i Civilisation primitive en Italic pit. 
I IV, figs. 1-23). 

FiliuLie of this fomi have been found on Bronze r\ge sites in North 
Italy (cf. Monti-lms, op. cit., pi. 8, figs. 1-7J. 

There are no examples in our collection* The following two specimens, 
though they have the fiddle-bow type of bow, have the later, slightly 
elongated form of foot- 

945 The bow W Sat and oval-shaped. The head is formed by a 
spiral of one turn. The foot is in the form of a 
small, bent-up plate. 

Length, 1 ^ in. {3 cm.). The crusty* grten 
patina has hcen partly removed. The surface is 
sumeuhat corroded in places. A piece fiom tin. 
foot is missing. Ace. No. G.R, J I. Q4< 

9-f6 Similar to the preceding. 

Length, 1 J in. (2.9 cm,). The crusty, gum patina lus been partly removed. 
The surface is corroded in placet. Fart of the foot is missing. Ace. No, CJ.U. 52. 

TYPE IL StMPj,fi Semicircular Type (ad arco scmplict ) (see Type 
II of Greek fibulae) 

The how is in the form of a semicircle. Two main varieties of this 

type can be distinguished, according as the fastening (a) consists of a 

'In this cbifificatiwi 1 hnvc chit-fly followt-d O. Tiscbl<r, K.irrjtfd zur Anthropoti.jiie 
iird UrgeschichtK Itaytms. IV, 1S81, pp. 50 if. fof the ditft'rcnn;ntt>n *if types; and O. 
Munir lins, 1,;! Qvttuatfun primitive en li.ilu,'! txte, pp. iV-VI,fur the dating- 
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plate bint Itngilnvise ro form .4 catch of siiniciuul.ii outline (cf. O 1.h\hly 
Momelius, La Civilisation primitive en Italic, pi, IV, figs. 24 Hj, or Italian 
\.h) was formed by prolonging the foot l>v twisting it hist into two •'n-'-vt 
loops and then rotting it spirally into a disk (cf; Mnntchus, op, cit-, 
pi. I, hgs. 3 ft".), or making it terminate in ;i flat piece of metal (eL 
Moim-lius, up. cit., pi. 1 T ri^. it). In both varieties the bow is often 
decorated in various ways, v\ith incisions, collars, bead*, disks, or spiral 
twists. 

This type of fibula occurs 111 Italy during rlic Late liion/c A<<.r (cf. 
Mori feu US, op. cir.« pi. IV, pt. 41, fi^s. 14, 15J. 

TYPE II (a) 

950 The bow is twisted Spirally, The head is formed bv :i spiral of 

one turn. 

Length* tj in (4.4 cm.), ISIatk pati'ttd Tin 
lower part of the pin is missing Ace. No. (i.R. 
loo. 




95 ■ The bow is four-sided The head is 
formed hy a s-pii :t I of two turns. 

Length, 21b in- ('»-fi cm.). Crusty, greenish pa- 
tina. 1'art of the foot and most of the pin are mining- Act. No, CJ,K. 115. 

TYPE II (b) 

No examples in our collection. 

TYPE 1H (a), Boat-Shafkd Type 

Type 11 was developed into Type III by making the bow swell in 
the middle, so as to resembk a boat (cf. O. Monte litis. La Civilisation 
primitive en Italic, pi. VI, figs, 53 ft'.). This thickened bow was either 
solid, or hollow, with the under side closed, Of provided with a sm.ill 
hole, or left open. The surface was generally decorated with incised lines. 
Sometimes the bow was drawn out in the middle to form points, which 
were occasionally provided with horn-like knobs (cf. Montelius, op. cit., 
pL IX, figs. 101 ft 1 .). These several varieties arc often called by different 
name*, such as the leech type (a sanguisiiga j, the bo.it type (a navicella), 
the kire type. It is simpler, however, to group all these varieties mid. 1 
the larger heading of boat-shaped type, and only distinguish two main 
subdivisions: (1) those with a -short foot formed by a bent-up, elongated 
plate (cf. Montehus, op. cit., p|. VI, figs. 52 ft.i; and (2) those with a long 
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foot shaped like an open sheaf li, terminating sometimes in a knob (cf. 
lUontelius, op, cit,, pi. VIII, rigs, go ff.). 

The short -footed variety is the earlier of the two ami belongs to the 
Early Iron Age. The long-footed one, without knob at the end T comes 
next in date, being partly contemporary with the other, but occurring 
occasionally as late as the sixth century. The fibulae with long foot 
terminating in a knob belong mostly to the sixth to fourth centu- 
iu's H.C. 
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WITH SHORT FOOT, IN THF. FORM OF A sl-.MK IRlLE 

95 5 The bow ts solid ;ind decorated on its upper surface with incised 
zigzag tines and bands. 

Length, \\% in. (4.9 cm.). The crusty, blue-green patina has been partly 
removed. The head and the pin are missing. Ace, No. G,R. 70. 

956 The bow is hollow. Un its upper surface it is deconrtd with 
incised patterns, consisting of cross-hauhed triangles and squares, and 
h:itids ornamented with punctured dots. The head is formed by a spiral 
of two turns. 

I.ingrh* *l '"■ (f'7 cm.), Crusty, greenish patina. I he pin and part of the 
I, it ire musing, On the under side of the bow are sevt-ral holes. Ace. No. 
G.R. gft. 

WITH SLIGHTLY I- LOW CAT EU FOOT 

957 The bow is hollow and closed. The head is formed by a spiral 

of two turns, 

length, a in. K.i tm,), Crusty, green patina. The surface is considi ■rahly 
corroded. Tin Urges part of the pin is missing, Aec. No Ci.K, 71, 

958 The bow is hollow and open on the under side, Us upper sur- 
face is decorated with incist-d lines. The head is formed by a spiral of 
two lums. 
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Length, af in, (0,2 cm.). Crusty, green patina, HnAtn in ><\ir,it plans 
:iml reattached. An-, No. G.R. 117. 

959 I ' ie ' ,<yvv ' s HoOow and open on tin* under side. Its upper surface 
is decorated with incised bands. The Jie.nl is formed by & spiral of two 
r 11 ins. 

I etigth, 3 in. (7,(1 cm.). Blackish patina. Tin- re is a link- in the upper side 
of the how. I lie head and pin have luui attached anil do not certainly btlnriK. 
AcC, No, CI.lt. ^4. 



KftRLV 
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Q02 The bow is solid and of angular section. It is decorated ot 
each end with a series of incised lines. On the foot are incised zigzag 
lines. The bead is formed by a spiral of two rums. 

Length, 4' in, {10..5 cm,). Crusty, greenish patina. The end of the foot is 
missing. AtC No. G.R. 69, 

9^3 Similar to The preceding. 

Length, 4m, in. (11,6 cm.). The crusty, greenish patina has been partly 
removed. The head and the pin have been attached and probably do nut helrmg. 
The end nf the f(H>t is missing. Ace. No. G.R, jz. 

964 i he how is solid. The head is formed by a spiral of two turns. 

Length* 3,6 in, (8.7cm.). Cru»ty v greenish patina. The surface is eon- 
sidi -rablv corroded. 1 he pin and the end of the four are missing. Ace. No 
G R- 1 1 2. 

965 The bow is hollow and open on its under side. Its upper surface 

is decorated with incised bands. The head is formed by a spiral of two turns. 

Length, 4.} in. (iQ.fi COT,). Crutty, hrownish patina. The surface is much 
encrusted. Ace. No, C.R. 103. 

966 i he bow is hollow and open on its under side. Its upper surface 
is decorated with incised patterns. The head is formed by a spiral of two 
turns., 
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Eaklv Length, 3^ bv (S.9«m*)« Green patina with blue patches. Pieces from the 

Italian bow an missing. The plate and the pin with pun of the head have been at- 
FlfiUlAK tached and probably *lo not In-long. Ace No. Ci.R. III. 

967 The bow is hollow and open on the under side. Its upper surface 
is decorated with incised bands. The head is formed by a spiral of tv\o 
turns, licim t lie pin is su.spi ndtd .1 short chain. Illustrated, p. 317. 

Length, 3J in, (9.5 cm. J. Crusty, green patina, Tlu pin has been broken 
offhand reattached. Ace. No. G.U. icy. 

968 The bow is hollow and open on its under side. On its upper 
surface it is decorated with incised bands. The head is formed by a spiral 
of two turns. 

1 1 nfcth„ 1 L \ in. (R-4 cm-). Crusty, green patina. The pin has been attached, 
but probably belong*. Moit «f the fool il missing. Ace-, No. G.k. t/i, 

969 The bow is hollow and open on its under side. Its upper surface 
is decorated with incised lines. The head is formed bj a spiral of lwu turns. 

Length, \\ in. (3. ft cm,). The patina has been nmstlv removed, Parts of 
the pin and of the foot are missing. Ate. No. G.R, ^4 

970 The bow is hollow and open on the under side. Its upper Surface 
is decorated with incised patterns. The head is formed by a spiral of two 
turns. 

Length, -$\% in. (iOem.). Crusty, ftrecn patina. The end oi the foot is. 
niissinu. The pin h;is been attached and dues not certainly belong. Ate. No. 
G.R. 102. 

WITH 1,0 NO, SHEATH-I.IKR TOOT AND BOW 

BRA WN OUT IN T H ¥ M 1 t» I) I I 
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975 The bow is solid and decorated on its upper surface with incised 

lines. 

Length, aj in, (5.7 em.). The greenish patina has hem mostly removed. 
The head and the pin have been attached and do n<-t belong, The end of the 
foot is missing. Arc. No. G.R. 100. 
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976 The bow i> solid and decorated on its upper surface with incised Lmuy 
lints. Italian 

I m^ili, t| m (t-S cm,). Crtwty, greenish patina, The bead and the pin 
have been attached jnil du m<i certainly bdnng. Part nf tke foot is missing. 
Act-. No, G.R. tot. 

977 I h« bow w solid iiiul decorated on its upper surface with a rid| 
*l In* hcid is foinud hi ,1 spiral of tuo nuns. 

Length, 1 J in. (,;.Hcm.l. Crusty, greenish patina. Th. lir.nl v\uh the pin 
is broken vi\ ami reattached, Part of the foot is missing. Ace. No. G.R* <f.j. 

97^ The bow is hollow and open on its under side, On its upper sur- 
face it is decorated with incised patterns, consisting of bands, Klgzag lines, 
and punched circles. 

Length, 4 in. do.t cm.i. Crusty, greenish patina. The pin h^s been at- 
tached, hut pn»bwbh* belongs. Mom of the foot is missing. An. No. G.R, 
113. 

979 1 he bow is solid and plain. The head is formed by a spiral of 
t^o turns. 

Length, 1 J in. (4.1 cm.). 'I he patina has hecn mostly removed, Part of the 

foot is missing and the pin is bint. Ace. No. G.R. 59. 

Like preceding, but points provided with knobs: — - 

982 The bow is hollow. On its Upper surface is a punched circle. 
The head is formed by a spiral of two turns. 

Length. 4 .;. in. (ll.l cm.}. 'I he patina has been mostly n moved The sur- 
face is slightly corroded in places. Ace. No. G.R, on. 

983 The bow is hollow. The head is formed by a spiral of two 
turns. 

Length, 3 J in. (8.9 cm.), The patina has been mostly removed. Aec. No* 
G.R. 107, 

984 The bow is solid and plain. The head is formed by a spiral of 
two turns. 

Length, Is in. {4.1 cm.). Green patina. The surface is slightly corroded in 
places. The pin, part uf the foot, and a piece from one knob are missing. Ace. 
No. G.R. 55. 
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987 The bow is solid and decorated on its upper surface with a series 
of ridges. The head is formed by a spiral of two turns. 

Length, jj in- (o.ct-mJ. CrtWty* green patina. The pin is missing. Ace. 
No. G.R. 78. 

988 Like tin: preceding. 

Length, 4 ,\ in, (10,3 cm,), Cruetr* green patina. A piece of tin head is 
missing. Ace. No. G.R. £>s. 

989 The bow is hollow and closed. It is decorated on its two ends 
with incised lines. 

Length, j| in, (8.9cm-). The patina has been removed. Ace. No. G.R. 76. 

990 The now is hollow and open on its untie* side. Irs upper surface 
is decorated with incised bands and zigzag lines. The head is formed hv 
a spiral of two turns. 

I i ngth, 6j in, ( 16.2 em.). The patina haj been removed. Ace. No. G.R. 50. 

9Q1 Th* bow is hollow and open on the under side. It has been 

drawn out in the middle to form two points which are provided with 

knobs. 

Length, 2 16 in. (5*5 em.). Smooth, green patina. The *urface i» partly cor- 
roded. The head and tht- pin are missing. Aer. No. O.K. ^4. 

99- The bow is very shallow, almost flat, and decorated on its outer 
$idt with beaded mouldings. The outer half of the fiK>t is surrounded 
with u Loin n liudei. On the bronze pari of the foot lire zigzag lines and 
a swasrii'a, incised. The he.nl is formed h\ .< spiral of two turn*. 

lor a similar example el. ( ). Mom trims, I..i Civilisation primitive en 
ltalie, pt. X, 122. 

Length, 3 t \ in. (S.S cm,), Smooth, greenish patina. Tlir surfaee is corroded 
in places. Ace, No. G.R. 1 if. 
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WITH HXi'f M1S*IN<; 

(a) With how swollen* hue nut drawn out m centre Iwkly 

It\lian 

998 The how is hollow and open oil the under side. On the uppci Fibulae 

side it is decorated with incised patterns. 

length, i\t in. (7-1 cm J. Crusti, green patina. The surface i* somewhat 
corroded- The head and pin arc missing- Ace. K<>. (i.K. Bl- 

999 ' ' u " umv ls hollow .ttui open cm the under side. On the upper 
side it is decorated with incised p.iiu-ins. 

Length, 2jfl ill- (6.2 cm). The patina has been mostly removed. 1 he sur- 
face is somewhat cormded in places. E he head and the pin are missing- Ace. 
No. <£R. 8y. 

1000 "the bow is hollow, and closed on the under side. On its upper 
mii face it is decorated with incised patterns consistinii oJ hands and con- 
cent lie circles. 

Length. i}£ ' n - (f.6oi».)> Crusty, preen patina. The head and the pin are 
missing, A small piece is missing from the under side of the bow. Ace. Nn, 
( i, R . u .. 

IOOt The bow is hollow and open on the under side. On its upper 

Siirt*ac£ it is decorated with hatched bands, incised. The head is formed 

by a spiral of two turns. 

Length, 2 in (5.1 cm. I. Crusty, greenish patina. The surface is corroded 
in places. The pin is missing. Ace. No. C.R. '/J:, 

I002 The bow is solid and flat; on its upper surface it has an incised 
collar. 1 he head is formed by a spiral of two turns. 

Length, rj in. (4.4 cm.j. The foot is missing. The patina has been removed 
Aic. Nil (j.R. no. 

IGO3 The bow is hollow and broken on its under side. On its upper 
surface it is decorated with incised patterns. 

Length, 1^ in. (4.4 cm,). Crusty, green patina, 1 he surface is somewhat 
corroded. The head and the pin are missing. Ace. No, G-R, Kj. 

1004 The bow is hollow and dosed on its under side. On its upper 

surface 11 is decorated with incised patterns. 

Ltngth, i| in. (4.4 cm.). Crusty, green patina. The surface is much *-oi- 
roded. The bead and the pin are missing. Ace. No. G.R. 74, 

1005 The bow is hollow and broken on its under side. The upper 
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surface is decorated with incised lozenges. The head is formed by a spiral 

of two turns. 

Length, i\ in. Ij.i cm.). Crusty, green patina. The pin ifl missing. Ace. 
No, G.R, y6, 

(b) With bow drawn out in the centre to form points 

lOOB The bow is hollow ;iik) open on its under side. On its upper 
surface it is decorated with incised patterns consisting of zigzag lines, 
hutched bands* and punctured concentric circles. 

Length, t\ in. (7-3 em.}- Smooth, dark green patina. The head and pin are 
missing- Ace. No, OB. 89. 

1009 The bow is solid and flat. On its upper surface it is decorated 

With incised patterns. The head is formed by u spiral of two turns. 

Length, 1 [I in- (4 '■ cm. J. Cnisrv , gie<-ni>h patina. The surface it, corroded 
in places. Part nf tlio head and the pin are mining. Ace No. ti.R. 8j. 

1010 The bow is hollow and open on its under side. On its upper 
surface it is decorated with a moulded ridge. The head is formed bv ;i 
spiral of two turns. 

Length, 1 A in. (3,6 cm.). Smooth, green patina. The pin is missing. Ace. 

No, Ck. 57. 

TYPE III (b). 

Contemporary with the boat-shaped type ie another variety in which 
the bow is formed by a simple wire, without swelling but often strung 
with beads or disks of various materials, such as amber, glass, bone, or 
bronze. The loot is either quite small, or elongated, or sheath-shaped 
(cf. O. Montelius, La Civilisation primitive en Italie, pL VII, tigs- 6$» 7Q>- 
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IOI1 The bow is Four-sided in section, and is strung with an amber 
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TYPE IV. Serpentine Type (a diago, serpeggiante) 

Alongside with Typos 1J and III there was developed the seipentine 

type of fibula. It was. fomud b\ twisting the \nm into .ill manner of shapes, 
hrsr by introducing a spiial or. simple loop, then by adding swellings 
and horn-like knobs. The bow i* sometimes decorated with incisions, or 
Spiral twists, or it is strung with beads or disks. Some gold examples are 
elaborately ornamented with granulation. 

3 2 3 
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head. Tim font is on 1 1, sli^hth elongated. The bead is formed by a spiral 1\hly 
of two nuns. ' > ^ ' ^ N 

l.rngth, z[ in, 1,7 em.). Cni*n , fireen patina, lhe surfait is corroded in 
places. Pieces frtim the fiwit ;ne missing Ace, No, (J.R, (tj. 

1012 lhe bow is four-sided in section. The foot is onlv slightly 

elongated, lhe head is formed by a spiral of two turns. 

Length, zj in. 15.4 cm.). Crusty, greenish patina. I m surface is stt^hily 
corroded in placet. Ace. No. G.R, yj t 

1013 The bow lii fiHir-Nidi. tl in section, and strung with a -small bone 
bead. The foot is long and sheath-like. The head is formed hv a spiral 

of tWO IUII1S. 

Length, }\X in. (10 Cnl.). lhe patina has httn mostly removed- The foot 

is somewhat bent. Ace. No, O.ll* y<>> 

1014 I 'he how is four-sided in section and strung with a small silver 
bead The foot is lung and sheath-like. The head is formed hv a spiral 
of two turns. 

Length. 3 1 in. (9.8 cm.), lhe patina has been mostly removed. The sur- 
face is slightly corroded. Ace. No, tl.R, oo. 

1015 The bow is four-sided in section and strong with three large 
amber beads. The head is formed by a spiral of two turns. 

Length, 4s in, (hi cm.). Green patina. The surface is somewhat corroded. 
The end of the pin and most of the foot arc missing. Ace. No. (i.Si. 110, 
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Early This type of fibula is dated most conveniently according to the shape 

Italian uf ith foot, which developed on parallel lines with that of Types II and III 
Simplicity of form in the bow is noi necessarily a sign of early il;m» since 
the simplest shapes are found quite late. The foot is either (a) of the disk 
variety (cf. G. Montelius, La Civilisation primitive en Italic, pi. XIV, 
figs. 195 ff.), or (b) it is funned by a bent-up plate, rounded (cf. Montelius, 
op. cit., pi. XVI, Hj;s. 218 ff.), or elongated (of, Montelius, op. cit., pi. 
XVI, figs. 233 H\),ur shcarii4ikc with or without knob at end (cf. Montelius, 
op, cit,, pi. Will, tigs. z^H H'.), Serpentine fibulae of the disk variety and 
those with semicircular foot occur as early as the latter part of the Bronze 
Age, and are rarely found in the Early Iron Age. Those with eJongnted 
foot range from the Early iron Agt to the fifth century B,C, the longer 
foot being biter thnn the shorter one, and the introduction of a knob at 
1 he end being a murk of lateness. Fibulae with horns belong mostly to 
the seventh century B.C. 

WITH FOOT TERMINATING j ft A DISK. 
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1020 toil toaa 

lOZO There are two spirals, one of one turn, the other of two* The 
disk is formed by a Hat piece of mend rolled once spirally. 

Length, 4i\ in. (11.3 cm.), Crusty, preen patina, Th* sin hut is some what 
u'li'Vnl Pieces fr<Jiii the cJikU are missing. The disk vin* broken off and has 
been repaired, apparently in antiquity. Ace. Nu. CJ.R. 114. 

1021 There are two spirals on< of one turn, the other of two. 

Length, fl in. (7.9 cm,). Crusty, preen patina. The surface is considcraMv 
corroded. The disk is missing, only two loops uf the foot btinn preserved, 'I be 
end nf the pin is missing. Ace, No. (!,R. liK. 

1022 There are two spirals both of one turn. The bow Ikis .1 Miio 
of moulded beads. The foot, winch is missing, was either of the disk 
variety or a small bent-up plate. 

Length, j| in. (K.fccm.L The dark preen patina has been largely removed. 

Ace N^. a it. $6. 
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1025 The bow is formed by two loops with eross-pieccs. The head 
consists of a knob. I lit pin is sti mm. with two hron/.e rings. 

Length, $H in. (9.4 cm.). Crusty* gnenijih patina. The surface is some- 
what cmnidcd. P.ut of* the four is missing. Ace, Nn. Ci.K. 75. 
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1028 The how has two loops, a, spiral of out! turn, and one pair of 
horns. The head consists of a knob. 

Length, Lff, in. (i6«J cm.). The patina bsS been removed. Tin- end of the 
foot and one horn are hem, and part of the other horn is missing. All No. 
G.R. 10K. 

1029 Similar to the preceding. 

Li-ngih, 4 i 7 b in. (1 1.2 cm,). Tlu patin.i h;is Urn removed. The surface is 
somewhat corroded, and tht edges of r lit- foot are chipped. Ace. No. G.R, K4. 

1030 Simitar to No. 10.ZK, but fragmentary. 

Length, 2I in. (7 cm.). The patina ha* been removed. The surfaee i« snnu- 
what corroded, i'art of the how, tht pin ¥ and pieces from the foot an. misMiiL. 
All'. No. fi,R. 53. 

1031 I he how has two loops and two pairs of bosses. The head 
consist!! of a knob. 

Length, ii\ in. (5,6 cm.), The pprina h:is heen mostly removed. 1 'he foot 
and the pin arc missing. Ace. No. G.k. K2. 

JO32 I In- how h.i*, two loops wnh one citihs-piece and two pain of 
bosses. I he hi. id II formed by a knob. 

Length, ll in. (6 cm. J. Smooth, green pLitin:^ V ,n «,) rlu pin .uid nn^t of 
the foot are missing. Ace. No. Ci.K. 03. 

IO33 1 be how has two loops and two p;iirs of bosses. The head i<* 
formed by a knob. The foot terminates alsi> in a knob. 
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Iin^rh, q* in, (13,6 cm.). The patina has been removed. Act. No. CR. 95. 
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1034 T\\€ bow Ims two loops ami four pairs of bosses. The' head is 
ti>inii'<l by a knob. 

Length, 3i in. {7.0 cm.). THe green patina bus been largely removed, Part 
of the bow, the pin, and the foot art.- missing; also nnc of the boasts. AcC. No. 

C.R. 77. 

1035 Only part of the bow is preserved; ir has nvn loops and four 

pairs of bosses. 

Length, I J in. (4.H cm,), The patina ha* been mostly removed. The sur- 
face is somewhat corroded. Aec. No, Cj,R. 6t, 

TYPE V. "ChkiosA-Tvpi-; 

Thti type of fib id ;i, which is generally of small size, has a sharply 
arched bow, and a turned-up foot (cf. O. Montehus, La Civil isarion primi- 
tive en Italic, pi. XI, figs. 1 37 142), A number of specimens; were found 
during excavation*, in the Certosa Cemetery near Bologna, from which 
u derives its name (cf. A. Zannoni, Scavl della Ceitosa, pis. XLIX, 10, IJ f 
16; XC, 2; CXVJl, 4, etc.). brom the objects with which it was found 
it can be dated as belonging to the sixth to hfth centuries B.C. 

IO4O With plain bow and long, sheath-like foor t rurrii 1] up at the end. 
I.trnuth, 1 J in, (4.N cm-), Crusty, green patina. The surface is Considerably 
corroded. Most of the head and the pin are missing. An. Nn, CJ.R. 61. 





1040 

TYPE VI. "La 1£ne" 1\pl Ir ^ 

The "La Telle*' type appears to be a development from the "LYrrosa" 
fibula. It lias riie same torned-up foot, hut the: Ik ad, instead of consisting 
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of a one-aided cuil, becomes! a double oiil projecting on each hi J*.- of the 
body ^cf. O. Montelius, La Civilisation primitive tn Italic, pi, \ 11, tig*. |6i 
rr\). The turned-tip foot was gradually lengthened more and more until it 
touched the bow (li\ Montchus, op. cit., pb XII, figs. iCcyrF.). The bow 
was often richly ornamented with enamel work or strung with beads of 
glass or bronze. 

The name of the "La lene" fibula is derived from the so-called La 
Tcne civilization, of which it is a distinguishing mark. The civilization 
apparently had itl home in SnuihcasU-rii Fiance, hut had a very wide 
distribution. In Italy the occurrence of the La Ttne" fihuLi is not very 

fl r.jui HI. 

Froni the shape of its head this type of fibula is also sometimes called 
I shaped. 

The earliest "La Tine* 1 fibulae in Italy arc contemporary with the 
"Ccrtota" ones. The later ones occupy the succeeding centuries until 
the Roman period. 

1045 Hie how is broad and flat and decorated on its innei side with 
punctured lines. 

Length, if in. [4.1 cm.). From Cyprus. deseeds Collection, cf. J. L. 
My res, Cesnola Handbook, No, 4750. The gru-n patina has been partly re- 
moved- The pin snd parts of the head and foot are misting. AcC- No. CB. 314. 

1046 The bow is plain and rounded. 

Length, I J in, (4.8 cm.). From Cyprus. Ctsnola Collection, if. J. L. 
Myres, Cesnola Handbook* No. 475 1- The gum patina has been partly re- 
moved. 1 he foot is missing- Ace. No. CB. 5-15, 
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IO47 The bow is narrow and flat. The foot is short and slicarb-ltke 
and turned up at the end. 

Length, lj in. 14.1 cm,). Crust}', greenish patina. The surface is somewhat 
corroded. The head is broken and reattached. Ace, No. ChR, $6. 
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ROMAN FIBULAE 1 
The large majority of Roman fibulae have been Sound not m Italy 

ilse-lf, bin in the North, in tin.* valleys of the Danube and the Rhine Their 
respective dates can be ascertained from the Roman coins which are fre- 
quently found with them. 



The following chief varieties can be iiis.tinguis.hed; 

TYPE I. With double-coiled head, like the "La Tene" fibula, but 
with upturned foot united with the bow, leaving only a ring on the bow 
to show the place where the two used to meet. It h further distinguished 
from the La Tene type by the fact that the double coil of the spring is 
generally protected by a sheath, and the head is enlarged to form a regular 
catch-plate (cf. O. Tischler, Beit rage zur Anthropologic und Urgeschiehte 
Rayerns, p. 72, rig. II). 

This type of fibula is found chiefly in the northern Roman provinces 
and dates from the beginning of the Roman Empire until the end of the 
Second century A. I J. 

There are no examples in our collection. 

TYPE II. With double-coiled head like the La 1 i-ne fibula, but with foot 
turned, not upward, but downward, to form a loop which finally joins the 
bow T (cf. Tischler, op. cit,, p. 75, fig. 111). This type of fibula has been 
mostly found in the Rhine country, from the coins which Inive been 
found with it, it appears to date from the end of the second and the be- 
ginning of the third century A.D, 






1052 



icko, 1051 



IO5O The end of the foot is twisted spirally round the how. 

Length, aj in. (7 un,i. Crusty, mi-en piitin.i. The surface is sonuwh.it cor- 
roded. Ace. No. G*R. ito. 

' In this i hisstficfltion 1 have chiefly followed O. I ischkr, Ht.-itr.ifU' zur Atnhropologie 
und Urgescbidrte Uaycms* IV, i88i„ pp. 68 ff. 
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1 05 1 The end i»f the foot i.s twist id spirally round the bow. 
Length, 2 J* in. (7.5 cm.), Crusti, green patina. The surface is somewhat 

corroded. The end of the run and piece* frowi thi- fool are missing. Ace. No, 

1052 The tud i>l the foet is twisted spirally round the how. Ihe 

upper part of tlir foot is decorated with .1 fern pattern, incised. 

I tn^tli, z}& in. (7.1 cm.). Crusty, gmtiish patina. Most <>f thu head and 
the pin are ims&ing, Ace. Nik CI U 7,1- 

TV PL HL With double-coiled head and straight, long foot with 
catch-plate either small and leaf-like or running along the foot in rheform 
of a sheath (cf. Tisehltr, op. cit., p. 77, fig. IV)* 

This type is characteristic of the northern Roman provinces from the 
middle of tin- rlord cemuty to flu end of the fourth century A.D, 

There are no examples in our collection. 

V\ VK IV. The double-coiled head is replaced by a cross-piece, the 
pin being made separately and attached by a hinge (cf. S. Rcmach, Da rem- 
berg er Saglto, Dietionnaire, nhula, figs. 3015 ff.)- The foot assumes a 
variet}* of forms, being either short or long; both bow and foot are often 
el a bo r a t e [y d eco r a ted . 

This form has the widest distribution throughout the Roman Empire, 
but is chiefly characteristic of the South. It is about contemporary with 
Type III, dating chiefly from the second half of the third century imiil 
the end of the fourth century A,D 
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IO58 The bow is flat and slit open along the middle. Its upper 
surface is decorftted with incisions. The foot is slightly elongated and 
turned up at the end. 

Ltncth T z\ in. (5.7 cm.). The patina has been removed, The surface is 
.scHiiewhat corroded. The pin is missing. Ate. No. G,R. 65. 
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Kh>man 10S9 The how i* (Lit and has an ornamental ridge running along the 

fieri a» middle of its upper side The foot is slightly elongated and ends in a knob. 

Above the head is a Hut plate, Inscribed A V C 1 S S A, with edges indented. 

Length, 2,^ in. {5,6 cm.), The green patina has been largely removed, The 
pin is misting. Ace, No. G.R. 6H. Illustrated, p. 329. 

I OuO The bow is flat and has a groove along the middle of its upper 
side; the two ridges thus Formed are ornamented with heading, Tin 
foot is slightly elongated and endi in a knuh. Above tb* head is a U.K. 
ornamented plate with edges indented, Musi rated, p. 320. 

Length* 1 in. (5.1 cm.). From Cyprus. Gestwla Collection, cf. J- L, My res. 
Cesnula Handbook, Ki». 4752. Illustrated in the Cesnola Atlas,* III, pi. LXlfl, 
7. The crusty, greenish patina has been mostly removed, The surface is snme- 
what corroded in places. Aec. No. C.B. 317, 

IOf>i Tile bow is of ft *in -sided section and decorated With a few in- 
cised lines. The hinge which foims the In ad is of large dimension! and 

terminates at each end in a Lnob. 1 here ■* also .1 knob above the In. id. 
The font h long and sheath-like and has a moulded top. 

Length, 3 in- (7.6 cm.). Fine, smooth, green patina, Excellent preserva- 
tion; only the pin is slightly coiroded. All, No. 07.iSf1.100. 





1061 lofcz 

1062 The bow is triangular m Section, The hinge is of large dimen- 
sions and terminates at each end in a knob. The foot is lon» and sheath* 
like and ornamented with open-woi k dee-oration. 

Length, z\ in. (n.H cm.). The crustv, green patina has been largely n-movtd 
The surface is con-oded in places- The pin is broken off from rhe head and 
reattached. One r*f the knohs from the hinge is missing. Aec. Nu. G R. 383. 

BUCKLES 

Bucklks A large number ul ancient buckles have survived, ranging from the 

simplest types to very elaborate examples. Their purpose was apparently 
the same as that of today, namely, to serve as clasps for fastening together 
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straps, belts, etc, The majority 1 are of bronze, but u number of them mc of lb cki is 

gold, silver, imd ivory, Buckles have been found as early us the La Tern: 
period, having probably been evolved from the fibula (cf. 0. Tiachler, 
SdiiiJtcii dcr phvsik.diseh okonunmchcti (icselkchaft zu Konigsheig, 18K4, 
p. 1 1, and J. Mestorf, \ trhandlungeii dcr Berliner Gescllschaft fur Anthro- 
polugie, 1SS4, pp. 27-50). The gre.it majority, however, of the extent 
examples belong to Roman rimes, cf. ;ilso R. Keifiach in Daremberg ft 
S.iglio T Diciiumi.nre, inulu hluihi, p. till. 

The following buckles, except where otherwise stated, are s.nd to have 
come from Kurtsch in the Crimea, and were purchased in 1K9H. 

107- BUCKLE. It consists of a more or less circular rim of rounded 
section, with tongue Listened at one end by menus of a sliding loop, Illus- 
trated, p. 333. 

Length, 1 t \ in. (3.7 cm.). Crusty, green patina. Art. No. Ci.R. 373, 

1073 BUCKLE. Similar to preceding. 

Length, 1 t \ in. (2.7 cm.). Crusty, green patina. I hi- surf act is somewhat 
corroded. Ace, No. G,R. 374, 

1074 BUCKLE. Similar to 1072. 

Length, I in. (1.9 cm.)- Crtisty, green patina,. The surface is somewhat 
corroded. Ait, No. Ci.R, 371. 

1075 BUCKLE. Jt consists of a curved rim of triangular section, 
\\ nh tongue fastened at one end by means of a loop sliding on a round b:n. 
The tongue bus a moulded collar. Illustrated, p. 333. 

Length, 1 J in. (4.5 em,). The crusty, green patina has been partly removed. 
Ace. No. Ci.R. 375. 

1076 BUCKLE. It consists of a flattened oval rim with tongue 
fastened on one side by means of a sliding loop. Illustrated, p. 333, 

Length, ll in. {4..1 cm.). The crusty, green patin.i has been partly removed. 
The .surface is somewhat Corroded. AcC. Nt>. ti.R. 37ft. 

1077 BUCKLE, It consists of a broad, rounded rim of curved 
outline* with tongue fastened on one side hv means of a loop sliding on 
a round bar. Illustrated, p, 333. 

Length, llj in. (4,1 em.). Crusty, green patina. I he surface is slightly 
corroded in places. Ace. No. G-R. 1.77. 
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Hi c&LGfl IO78 BUCKLE. It consists of a rectangular rim, with tongue fasit- 

ened on one side by means of a sliding loop. 

Length, t ^ in. (3 cm, J. The crusty, green potma hai been partly removed. 

The surf-are is corroded in places. Ail". Nit. (JR. ij^i. 

1079 BUCKLE, It consists of an oval rim of round section and a 
ruunded back-piece fastened to the rim bj ( means of two sliding loops. 

I In lon^.ui , which is ;i!m> fastened ro the rim by a sliding loop, is decorated 
with a small, incised plate. The back-piece has three rivets by which ir 
was fastened to the .strap or garment, 

Length, 2-^- in. (5.2 cm,), The crust}', Rrei n patmj has ht-t-n removed bi 
places. Small pieces are missing- Ace, No. G.R. 367. 

1080 BUCKLE- Similar to the preceding. 

Length, tj in. (45 cm.). Crusty, greenish patina. The h.u I pi<>< 1- m.ivu ■ 
what broken. Act-. N<>. G.R, 36s, 

1081 BUCKLE. Similar to No. 1079. 

Length, 3 , 7 6 in. (8.7 cm.). Crusty, green patina with blue patches. The 
tongue is missing. Ace. No. G^R. 331. 

1082 BUCKLE. Similar to No. ] 079, evcept that the plate on the 
tongue is not incised and that there i* only one rivet in the back-piece. 

Length, tj in. (3.3 cm,). The crusty* greenish patina has been partly re- 
moved. Tht surface U lomcwftai corroded. Ate. No. Cl.R, 371. 

1083 BUCKLE. Similar to No. 1079, but the rim is of angular 
section, the tongue hits no ornamental plate, and there is only one rivet 
in the back-piece. 

I ength, 14 in (4,3 cm, 1, The erurty* green patina baa been partly removed. 
The surface is somewhat corroded. Ace. No, G.R, 300.. 

IOS4 BUCKLE. Similar to the preceding. 

length, 1 [^ in. (4,6 cm.). Crusty, green patina. A piece from the hack 
attachment is missing. Aec. No. G.R. 370. 

IO85 BUCKLE. It consists of a rectangular rim of angular section, 

and a rectangular buck-piece, fastened ro the nm bv means of tvvii sliding 
loops. The tongue is also fastened to the rim by a sliding loop. 1 here is 
one rivet in the buck-piece. 

3.1- 
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Ul t klj s Length, i\^ in. (4.6 crnj. The crusty, green patina h:is heen larfttli' re- 

moved. The surfaee is eunsideiahly corroded. Ace. No. CR. 379. 

1086 BUCKLE, It. consists of a broad, le-etanguiar rim, of curved 
outline, with hack attachment of rounded outline, all in one piece. The 
tongue is fastened to the rim by means of a sliding loop. There are two 
rivet-holes in the hack-piece. Illustrated, p. 333. 

Length, i|J in. (4.4 en. J. "I he crusty, greet) patina has hun partly removed. 
Act. No, CR. 3 So. 

1087 BUCKLE. It consists of a fiat oval rim, with hack attach- 
ment, all in one piece. The tongue is fastened 10 the rim by means of a 
sliding loop. The back attachment, which is of wavy outline, is provided 
with a rinja; on ir^ under side. Illustrated, p 333. 

I ■■ ih;t!i. i j' 6 in. (3 em.K prom t'ypnw, Ctsnula Collection, cf, J. L. 
My ret, Cetnob Handbook^ No. 4^9. Illustrated in the Cetnola Athis, 111, 

pi. LXlll. 2, ami in L. I*, di Cesmila, Cyprus, pi. IV, where it is said ro have 
come from Dali, Crusty, green tsh patina. Ace, No. CB. 2 So. 

1088 BUCKLE. It consists of an oval rim of rounded section, with 
back attachment in the form of a rectangular rim, all in one piece. The 
tongue has a moulded ornamental plate and is fastened to the rim by 
means of a sliding loop. Illustrated, p. 333 - 

Length, t\ in {3.2 emu). From Cyprus. Cisntila Collection, ef. J. L. 
Mvris, Cetnota Handbook, No. 4868. Illustrated m L. I*, di Cisnolii* Cyprus, 
pi. IV, where it is said to have come from Uah. Crusty, greenish patina. Ate. 
N». C.U. 274- 

1089 BUCKLE. It consists of a curved rim of angular section and 
a hack-piece fastened to ihe rim by means of two sliding rings. The tongue 
is also fastened to the rim hv a sliding loop and has an ornamental boss. 
The back-piece is of floral design with open-work decoration. On its 
under side it is provided with two rings. Illustrated, p. 333- 

Lcn^th, 1 ]*, in. (4.0 cm.). From Cyprus Cettwla Collection, ef. J. L. 
Myrrh* Gemote Handbook, No. 4MH7, Illustrated in the Cesnola Atlas, III, 
pi I.Xlll, 1. Rough* gfeetttth patina, Ace. Nik CIL 277« 

1090 BUCKLE. It consists of a rounded rim of angular section, 
and back attachment, all in one piece. The tim and the back attachment 
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a it- ornamented with open-work decoration. The tongue has incised Bucki-m 

patterns .11 uL is attached to the rim by nitans of .i swivi!. El lust rated, 

P- 33J 

length, l\ in. (j-8 vnlK Crusty, greenish patina. The surface is* som< « lt;it 
corroded Act. No, Ci.K.. 366. 

IO9 1 fiUCKLL, Similar to the preceding but provided with a 
second luck-niece of rectangular shape, which in fastened to the Hist by 
means of a sliding loop, This back-piece lias one rivet, hv which it was 
fastened! to the strap or gauneiu. llliistiati d> p. 333. 

Length, 2 " & in (6.5 cm.}. Crust)-, green patina. The surface is somewhat 
corroded- The edges of the rectangular back-piece arc chipped. Ace. No. 
G.R. 365. 

ICX)2 BUCKLE, Similar to No. jo/o, but pimided with a second 
back-piece, of rectangular shape, and with open-*ork decoration, which 
is fastened to the first by* means of a sliding loop. There arc two rivets 
in the back-piece. Illustrated, p. 333. 

Length, il i»- (?<3 cm.). The crusty, green patina has been largely removed. 
1 he surface is corroded in places* Part of the loop of the rectangular hack-pii< t 
is trussing. Ace, No. (i.R, 364 

1093 HLCKLE. Similar to the preceding. The back-piece has 
only one rivet. Illustrated, p. 333. 

Length, 3J in, (8 cm.). The trusty, preen patina hits heen partly removed. 
The surface ig somewhat corroded in place*. Ace. No. Ci.R, 365. 

1094 PART OF A BUCKLE, consisting of a rectangular plaque dec- 
orated with a group of a lion attacking a boar, in u jour relief. The tongue 
is on one side of the plaque and in one piece with it, Illustrated, p. 133. 

Length* 2 J,! in. (7.1 cm,}. Crusty, blackish patina. Ace. No. Ci.R. 343. 



NECKLACES 

1 104 NECKLACE, of seventy-one bends, each bead in the form of a Nscklacbi 

pair of human breasts, with a loop on the under side. 

Perhaps used as a charm to in.suic the protection of the Mothci Goddess 
icf. J. L. My res, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4K57L 
Probably seventh or sixth century H.C- 
Approximate length of whole necklace, 36 in. (104 cm.i. Length of each 
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Necklace! bead) I in. U-* cm.}. From Cyprus. Ctsnola Colkctton. ef. J. L. My it a, 
(Vs.ni (hi Huudhouk, No. 4857. Crusty, green patina. Ace. No. CJ1, 605. 

I 105 LARGE, OPEN RING, of round section, with rive oniitnic-ni.il 
collars and open, out-curving ends, terminating in knobs. 

Uncertain period- It perhaps served as a necklace. 

Diameter, 5 [4 ltl - C'44 cm.)- Purchased in 1 896. Crusty, greenish patina. 
The surface is considerably corroded. Aec, No. G.R. 321. 
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BRACELETS 

Bracelets The custom of wearing bracelets (4riKu»r t x^^v, armilla) goes back 

to very early times. As we learn from representations of them on other 
monuments, they were worn on the wrist, the upper arm, anil the ankle. 

In the Bronze Age they were worn apparently by men and women in- 
discriminately lef. e.g. Tin Cuphiaui from KnossoK). 

In Greek and Koman times they were Worn Commonly by women, but 
only rarely by men (cf. E. SagUo, in Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, 
armitla, pp, 436 437}. I>« skies gold and silver examples, there have been 
found a large number of bronze bracelets, probably worn by those: who 
could not afford the more costly articles. 

The dating of brnn/e bracelets is not always certain, 
as the same simple types were in use ("or a long time, and 
often there are no ornaments to afford a clue, 

1115 BRACELET, with open ends terminating 
in volutes. It is of round section, with quadrangular 
blocks introduced at regular intervals. The surface tti< 
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is decorated \\\i\\ four sets of punctured concentric circles on the 
tjiudt .instil. 1 1 blocks,, and with incised lines cm the intervening spaces. 
Foe somewhat similar bracelets of trie Early Iron A^e, cf. <) Monu-hus, 
Ci\ ttisation primitive en Italic, |>L 71, 1,2; A. Lurm ampler, Qtymput, IV, 
Die Bronzen, pt, \XIII, 393, $g&. 

Diameter, sg in. {6.7 cm-)- Date of purchase uncertain (before igo6). The 
vrusiVi erern patina has been partly removed. The surface is rtirrnded in ptw 
Ace. No. G.R. joi. 
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1116 BRACELET, consisting of a massive hoop at octagonal 

wuli mils overlapping foi about one third of the Circumference. 

Lor a somewhat similar example of the Villanovn period cl. K, Schu- 
macher, Ant ike Rion/.en in Karlsruhe, No. 102. 

Diameter, 4 in, (io,i cm.). Date of purchase uncertain (before 1906), 
Crusty, greenish patina. Coveted in places with iron rust. Alt, No, G.R. 298. 

1117 BRACELET) Consisting of a closed hoop, decorated over its 
outer surface with three rows of round lu^is i a ring similarlj decorated 
is attached vertically to it. 

Bracelets of this type from Narce dated by the other contents of the 
tomb to about the seventh century RC. are in the University Museum, 
at Philadelphia, unpublished. 
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J Sum. i i i i> Diameter, 4 in. (10.1 cm.}- Length, with rin^, 4^ in, (12. [ em. I, Date of 

purchase uncertain (before [906)1 The hiimi, green patina has been partlv 
11 'inoYt'il. The hoop is trailct-d in one place. An. Nit. CR, 20.7, 

I 1 18 BRACELET, similar to the preceding, but without the attached 
ring, arid, with a lump of bronze wound round the lump at one place. Illus- 
trated, p. 337. 

Diyiiutn, tfi in. {5,5 em.). Date of purchase uncertain (before wot'}. 
I Ik- cructy, grim patina has been partly rtmovt d. Ace, No. CR, 302. 
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I 122 BRACELET, consisting of a hoop of round section with end,s 
ovi 1 lapping. 

Bracelets of this type are worn by statues in the archaic Cypriote si vie 
of the mth to fifth centuries I? C. {J. L. Myres, Ccsnola Handbook, No. 
1356). Compare also the example* in gold, J L. My res, Cesnnlii Handbook, 
Nos. 3552 5. 

Diameter, 2;^ in. 17.5 cm.). Fwm Cyprus, Cesnota Collection, cf. J, L, 
M> rc5 t Cetnola Handbook, No. 4K70. dusty, green patma. The surface It 
considerabtj corroded. An. No, C.ll. 203. 

I 123 BRACELET,, consisting of a hoop of numd section with ends 
overlapping. 

Proh:ibly of the name period as the preceding. 

Dianniit, |j in. (0.5 cm.}, From Cyprus. Ceittola Collection, cf. J- L. 
Myres, Ceanola Handbook, No. 4H71. Crusty, greenish patina, The surface 
is much corroded. Aic No. Clt. 315. 

1 1 24 BRACELET, consisting of a hoop of round section, slightly 
tapering toward The open ends. 
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Diameter, 4iJ wi. (13<4 cm.). From Cyprus, (Asm itu Collection, cf. J. L. Hkali. i i i.h 
Myrts, tYsniil:i I kindhnnL, No. 4 M 7 J - Crtwty, «mn patina 1 lu surface is 
in iicK corroded. Ace. No, CM. 21c. 

1 1 28 BRACELET, consisting of ;i closet! hoop, of round section, 
omatnenrcd with eight sets of three round bosses, placed at equal distances 
from each other. Illustrated 1 , p. 337. 

For a sotiuAvli.it similar example from near Madeira, found x\ i l 1% a 
rtluiLi of the CVrtosii n pe, cf. O. Montdiut, Civilisation primitive in Italic, 
pi. I 13, 3. Bracelets of this t\ pt* occur often 111 the. La Tine period (cf. K. 
Schumacher, Antike Bronzen in Karlsruhe, No. 871, pi. XY1, *QJU 

Diameter, with bosses, 3 J£ in. (K.4 cm.). Date of purchase uncertain (before 
ifjo6). Unpublished. 1 he crusty, frctn patina h;is been p;tTtly removed. Ace, 
No, (J.R. 314. 

I I30 BRACELET, consisting of a hoop of round section wirh ends 
slightly overlapping. 
Date uncertain. 

Diameter, 4} in. (1 1.4 cm.). From Cyprus. Cesnula Collection, cf. j. L. 
Myrt-s, Cesnota Handbook, No. 4^73. Crusty, green patina. Ace. Mo, C.H. 

II3I BRACELET, consisting of a plain hoop of round section, with 
slightly overlapping ends. 
Date uncertain. 

Diameter, ij in. 14.7 cm.), From Cyprus. CesnoJa Collection, cf. J. L. 
Myns. Cesnola Handbook, Nu. 4^79. The green patina has been partly re- 
moved. Somewhat bent. Ace. No, C.H. 213. 

1 132 BRACELET, consisting of a plain hoop of round section, with 
ends overlapping for about one half of the circumference. 
Uncertain date. 

Diameter, a I in. (7.3 cm,)- From Cyprus. Cesnoia Collection, cf, J. L. 
My res, Cc&nola Handbook, No. 4.K74, Crusty, green patina. The surface is 

considerably encrusted, Act. Nu, (Mi, 21K. 

I [33 BRACELE I , consisting of a spiral of two turns with ends over- 
lapping. 

Date uncertain. 
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BRACELETS Diameter, i\l in. (7.1 cm.). From Cyprus. Cesnola Collection, cf. J. L- 

Myns, Ctsnufa Handbook, No. 4 S 7S- Crust v, green parina An. \o. C,H. 
117- 

I 134 BRACELET, consisting "I a spiral of two turns, with ends over- 
lapping. 

Date uncertain. 

Diameter, l\l in. (4.6 cm..). From Cyprus Ceanoli Collection, cf. J. JL. 
Myret, Cctnola Handbook, No, 4&7& Crusty, green patina. The surface is 
considerably corroded and encrusted. Ace. No. CJJ. 214. 






mi m; m < ^ 

1 135 BRACELET, consisting of a round hoop with overlapping ends, 

which are flattened and fastened to each oilier with a rivet. 

Date uncertain. 

Diameter, 3* in. (9.5 cm,). From Cyprus. Cctnola Collection, cf, J. L. 
Myies, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4^77. The crusty, green patina h.is hi en partly 
removed. The surface is somewh.ii corroded and encrusted in places. Ate. 
No, L\H. zzi, 

I I 36 BRACELET, consisting <>f :l plain hoop of oval section, with 
ends overlapping for about one 1 1:1 If of the- circumference. M lust rat id, p. 337* 
Date uncertain. 

Diameter, 3^ in. (7.^ cm.). Date of purchase uncertain (before 1906). 
Crusty, green patina. Ace, No. (J,R. 323. 

1 137 BRACELET, consisting of a plain hoop of ov:i| section, with 
en4s overlapping foi about one half of the^ctiwimferetice. Illustrated, p. 117* 

Dace uncertain. 

Diameter, 2 1 in. (7 cm.). Date of purchase uncertain (before 1906). Crustv, 
green patina. Ace. No. G.R. \\i 
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I 138 BRACELET, consisting of .1 ftai hnnp, wn\\ 4 rulyt running Umacklkt* 
aionjj, its tuner side, 

D.itc uncertain, probably late. 

Diameter, \l in. (S tin,). Pitmi Cyprus. Cesruda CnUtetkm. cf. J. L. 
Mms, tVsiifila Han4book> No. 4 S 7"*- Crusty* green patina, J he surface is 
corroded in places. A small puce is missing. Ace. N<>- CMI. zo(\ 

1 139 HRACKLKT, consisting «il u tf;it Ihhi|i with overlapping fcud*» 
Dare uncertain, pronMhly hire. 

Diameter, 1 5 in- (4-4 cm.). From Cyprus. Cesiiols t. >>![■ < rmn. cf. J. 1.. 
Mvits, Osnula I tiintlH^nik, No. 4SH0, The fcretn patina ha* been largely re- 
movfj, A siikiII piece is missing. Ait. No. Oft. ,110. 
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1 140 BRACELET, consisting of a closed hoop of round section, 
over the entire surface of which a bronze wire is twisted spirally. 

Roman period. 

Fur gold bracelet* of simitar type cf, F. H. Mush, ill, Catalogue of 
the Jewellery in the British Museum, Nos, 2H07 Hi\ 

Diameter, liin. (<j cm,), Purchased in |$Q6, Unpublished. Sniinsth, 
li^hr green, patina. Parts of the twisted wire are musing. Ace. No, G.R. 296. 

Il^l BRACKLKT, similar to preceding. 

Diameter, xrft in. ((>.* cm.). Purchased in 1H96. Unpublished. Smrmth, 
light gtecn patina. The surface i* slightly corroded in placets Pieces of the 
twitted v-nt are missing, Ace. No. G.R. 195, 



1 142 BRACELET, similar to No. 1 140. 

Diameter, }| in. (5.4 cm.). Purchased in 1896, Unpublished, Smooth, 
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BRACELETS 1 t^ht uri-«-n patina. 'I he surface is slightly corroded in plates, PiecW <"f the 
twisted wire are rnisjiinx- Ace, No. G,R, 2^+. 

1143 BRACELET, similar to No. 1140, 

Diameter. i£ in. r^.K cm.). Purchased in I'm/.. Inpuhlisht d, Smooth, 
light green patina. The surface is slightly corroded in places, Pieces <>f tin 
twisted wire ate miasieig. Act, No. G.R. 293. 

1144 BRACELET, consisting of a hoop of round section tapering 
toward the ends, w tiii li oveilap ami ait iluti twisted round each other and 
wound round the hoop. Illustrated, p. 34 r. 

Roman period. 

For similar bracelets of. also K, H. Marshall, Catalogue of Jewellery in 
the British Museum, No. zHoy (then dated: second to third century A.D.), 

[)i;inii'iH, , ,'„ in. {h.i cm.). Date ni purchase uncertain (before i»>o'<J. 
Unpublished. CfUStj , given patina. I he twisted ends are hmkrn in one phut. 
Ace. No. Ci-R. 299. 

■ 

RINGS 

Rinos A large number of bronze rings (SoKTrWs, anulus) have been found, 

both on Greek and Italian sites- The majority of these are plain, of round 
section, and generally of sizes ill adapted either as finder rings or children's 
bracelets. They served all manner of purposes — for instance, as pendants 
of fibulae and bracelets, as ornaments of shields, and for practical use in the 
harness of horses (cL O. Montclius, La Civilisation primitive en Itnlie, pis. 
4-» 3» 4; S°i 2 * 3; 4' 1 ' 4 ; A. Fiittwan.gl.er, Olympia, IV, Die Bronzen, p. 63 f.J 
H. F. Dr Con, in Watdsrein, Argive [feraeum, II, pp. 250 ft'-, pis. XC fl\; 
H. i hu rsch, in lurtw angler, Aegina, p. 417, pi. 1 16, 33 ft\). 

llgO SPIRAL RING, of rive turns. Undecorated. 

Spirals of this type were apparently worn in the hair (cf. F, H, Marshall, 
Catalogue of the jewellery in the British Mu- 
seum, No, 1311,, and the references there given), 
;md also in the cars, as is shown by their ap- 
pearance in the eais of the heads on "Canopic" 
urns (L. A. Milam, Museo di Amichita, pi, VIII, 

1 h P- 3 11 )- They have been found in earh 
graves (seventh century B.C.) both on Greek 
and Italian sites (if. O. Monteltus, La Civilisa- nqo 
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tion primitive en Italic, pi. 01, 8; P. Oim, Monument) antichi, l, K>QO, Kim;.% 
p. fcSio; A, Furn\ angler, Olyrnpia, IV, Die Hrun/en, p, 5K; and die silver 
evimipU s ficirn Cyprus in this Museum, |. L. Myics, CcsnoLi Handbook, 
Nos. 32(11-3267). 

Diameter, Z '"' tt'i £•*»*)« D.ite of purchase uncertain 1 before r<)o6). Crusty, 
prrrn patina. Ave. No. G.R. 3 1 5 . 

1151 SPIRAt RING, like the preceding* Ivur of four and a half turns. 
Un decorated. 

Diameter, }l in. (241111.). Date of purchase uncertain (befcirt* 1906). L'rustv, 
green patina. Broken in two pieces nnd reattached. Ait. No. (i.R, $4.2. 
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1155 RING, tlfctiriiieil wiili five sets of three round 
bosses. 

For a bracelet similarly decorated belonging to the Cer- 
rosa or La TerUS periods ef. No. 1 128. 

Diameter, with bosses, I in. (z.z cm. j. Date of purchase 1111- 
certain (before 1^)06)* The crusty, green patina has been partly 
removed. Ace. No, CR. jj£Kj. 



Iltjc) LARGE RING, Consisting of a hoop decorated with ridges 
running lengthwise. At one place on the inner surface is a shallow inden- 
tation, ont-liuli inch wide* winch suggests that this rinft 
was used fur some special purpose, perhaps ;is a handle. 
Uncertain d:ire. 



Diameter, 2^ in. (5.5 en*.). Date of purchase uncer- 
tain (before 1906J. Crusty, green purina. Ace. Nit. Cl.K. 



O 



Ring:* of round section, undecoratedt and of uncertain date; 
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if 60 1 i(*i ufa 1 i^j 

I 160 

Diameter, if in. (3.5 cm. J. Date of purchase uncertain (before njoob 
surface is much corroded- Ace No- G,R. 317. 
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R)NGS 1 I 6l 

Diitnutt 1, 1 i' fi in f-^titi.}. Dan of purchase uncertain (Ufore igofO. Crust v, 
trttn patina with blu* patch**. Ace. N«. C,K. 516, Illustrated* p. 343. 

r 162 

Diameter, 1 r,- in, {2.7 cm.). Date of purchase uncertain (before iocje,). 
Crusty, greenish patina, Ace, No, G.R. 304. Illustrated, p. 343. 

I 163 

Diameter, I in. {£.$ cm,). Date of purchase uncertain (before E906). Ctusty t 
greenish patina. Ace No, G.R, 300. Illustrated, p. 343. 

1 164 

Diameter, I in. (2.2 cm.). Date of purchase uncertain (before ic;o6). Crusty, 
greenish patina. The surface is considerably corroded. Aec. No. G.R, 314- 

II65 

DiiimrM. ',',. in. (24 cm.). Date of purchase uncertain 
(before itjoo). The entity* precnish patina has been partly 
removed. Alt. Net. OR. 3' 1 - 




Il66 

Diameter, 1 , T fl in. (3.6 cm.). FfOBI Cyprus, Cesnola Col- 
lection, cf. J. L. M3'res, Crsnnla Han<1bonk, No. 4$$5> t*66 
Crusty, greenish patina. Ace. No. OB. 205. 

EARRINGS 

Eahrincs 1 1 70 EARRING, consisting of a coiled ring increasing in thickness 

and ending in a knob. It is twisted over hiilf its surface. 

This type of horo-sbaped earring is Etruscan; it is 

found in Italy from the sixth to the 

third century B.C. (cf, K- I. liidae- 

/.tk, Ohischmuck der Griechcn und 

Ltrusker, p. 66). 

Diameter, i£ in. (2, ft cm.). Date 
t ■ 70 

of purchase uncertain (htfore loon). 

Smooths hhtish-fireen patina. The surface is corroded in 

placet. Ace. No. C!.K. 315; 

1 171 I.ARCK EARRING (!) with twisted 

' » _ J» It7l 

ends and pendant in the form of a female head. 

The st vie of the bead is early, with Oriental influence. l*oor workmanship. 
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(bight, with pendant, z) in. (5*7 cm*)- 1 mm Cyprus. CiMin-l.t C.ilU-.(ioii | akhim.^ 
cf. J. 1.. Myres, Ctsmila I l.n,dli.K-L No. 4S50* Cxusty t green patina. f J In gtu 
fair is corroded in places. The ring is somcwh.n bent. Ace. N<>- C.B. 211, 

1175 PENDANT, in the form of -1 hsh. Tht details are incised. 

Ill* perforation passes through the head. 

Probably Roman period- Rough cm cm ion, 

I t-nmlii i£ in, (...n cm 1. r mm Cyprus. Cesmula Collection, cf. J. I. 
Mv res, Cisnobi Handbook, No. 4S00. The crusty, green patina ha* been mostly 
it-niirYftl, Are* No, C.K 2«n. 
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FURNITURE AND PARTS OF FURNITURE 

TRIPODS 

Il8o TRIPOD. Rase or stand, consisting of a circular rim J kihods 
supported on three le^s. I lie three h -e>, which an pieeiscly similar in 
design, terminate each in a pair of volutes at the top and an animal's hoof 
at the bottom; they art ornamented for about two thirds of their surface, 
both inside and out, with a. double rope design. Between them are hoop- 
shaped supports attached to the rim at the top, at which point a ring is also 
added. On rhe inside the legs wtre joined Ivy horizontal braces, of which 
only parts are preserved. The exterior of rhe run is decorated with a 
spirited relief representing lions pursuing stags, there being hve of each. 

It is possible that this tripod served to support the cauldron of which the 
rim and handles are still preserved (cf. No. 620; . In both the reliefs are cast, 
not chiselled; both show the same rope ornament; and, moreover, they both 
belong to rhe Maine period (see helnw and under No. 620). 

The relief on the rim of this tripod has all the freedom unt\ Cian of Mycen- 
aean art, untainted as yet by geometric conventionalism. Its date there- 
fore cannot well be later than about 1 300-1 200 B.C., for the old theory that 
the Mycenaean style lived on late in Cyprus has by now been exploded (cf, 
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TfUFOPt A. J. Evans, Mycenaean Cyprus as illustrated in the Hritish Museum 
Excavation!, p. 219 f.j J. L. My res, Cesnola Handbook, p. VII). A similar 
in pod was found in the Mycenaean cemetery at Enkomi, in Cyprus (cf. 
A. Fur (wangle 1, Sitzun^sfocrichte tier kgl. buycrischen Akademie tier Wis- 
stnst haf'tt n, [*'/>, II, p. 415, and Ii. II. Hall, University of Pennsylvania 

Anthropological Publications, III, p. 133 f., pi. XXXIV, 3). This type of 
tripod evidently remained in use for some time, for there are several ex- 




am pits, which, to judge from the objects found with them, belong to the 
geometric period: one from the Pnyx, Athens (cl. A. Bruckner, Athenisehe 
Mitteilun^en, 1 893, pL 14, p. 414 f; one from Knossos, Crete (cf. E. H. 
Hall, op. ©it*, p. 132 f., pi. XXXIV, 2); and one from Vrokastio, Crete 
(cf, E, II. Mall, op. cii., p. 132, pi, XX XIV, 1), Compare also some fViig- 
menrs from Olympia described by A. FtlltwSngler, Olympia, IV, Die 
Hroiv/fti^ p. ijo, No«. #23, 8^4, For a general account of this form of 
tripod cf. L. Savi^noni, Monumenti antichi, VII, 1897, pp. 290 fF. In 
style and technique our tripod should be com pu red with the cauldron- 
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J'»ii'it]js support on wheels from Enkomi, Cj prus, published by A. Furtwangkr, 
Slt'/ungsberichte tier kgl. bayerischen Akademie dcr Wissenscliafteri, l^w, 
II. p. 4J i. 

Height, 14'^ in- (17.4 cm.). Diameter of rim, rjf in. (24. 7 cm, J. Frnni 
Cyprus. Cesnola Collection, cf- J. L. My res, Ccsnoln Handbook, No. 4704. 
Illustrated in the Cesiiola Atlas, 111, pi. XL1\\ 4, where it is s;iid to have been 
found at Curium; and in L. P. di Ccsnrila, Cyprus, p, 335, Also published by A- 
FurtwSngler, Neue DeaknaSfoi antiker Konst, 111, p, 209 f,, Net. 11, fij*,, 3, The 
rough, green patina luis been p. inly removed. The surface is considerably cor- 
roded There an also sevi-ral it;hLs in th< ritn. Only pints of the horizontal 
braces are preserved and there arc two breaks in the oblique supports. Ace. 
No- CB- 451. 

I l8l "TRIPOD". Base or stand consisting of a circular rim sup- 
ported on three bowed legs, which are joined to each other by horizontal 
braces. Beneath the rim and mid- 
way between the legs are rings with 
elongated pendants. The exterior 
of the rim is decorated with zigzag 
lines; the legs have vertical ridges 
with floral designs on the feet, all 
in relief. 

Late Mycenaean period* For 
a similar srand from Enkomi see 
British Museum, Excavations in 
Cyprus, p. i6„ fig. 30. Compare 
also the stands from Falerii, Mon- 
urncnti Antichi, IV, IH04, p. zi<j y 

fig. 99, c, d, and pi. VIII, 11. For a general account of such tripods, cf. 
L. Savignoni, Monument! antichi, "VII, i£y7> PP* zyoH. 

Height, 3^ in. (9.5 cm.;. Uiamerer of rim, 3J in. (K.6 cm.). From Cvprus. 
Cesnol a Collection, cf. J. L. Myrei, Ccsnola Handbook, No. 4705. Illustrated 
in the Cesnola Atlas, HI, pi. LX1I, 2; also published by C. Permit et C- Chipiez, 
Hi&tuire dc Tart, 111, pp. 863-864, fig. 631. The green patina has been partly 
11 moved. The surface is somewhat corroded, but there are no missing parts. 
Ace. No, C,B, 344, 

PARTS OF FURNITURE 

Parts of 1182-I187 SIX BULLS* HEADS with horizontal tubular sockets 

in which are preserved remnants of an iron framework. Each head has one 
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locket at the kick and another below ihe neck* In two examples (Not. 
i > ^-» II s .;) there is in addition a third socket, below the second, curving 

dowmv a J cm each sitle. 1 lit: f\ is cif tin* hulls \Mir ml. ud t bill nit; missing 
in nM the examples. The style is rh:tt of the ninth or eighth century U.C 
Fen a bolt of similar t>"pc ef. 1*. Perdribwt, Foutlles de Delphes, pi. XV, i. 
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It is possible that these buH's-head sockets and the two animal-hoof feet 
(Nos. 1188, U89) may all have belonged to a tripod with iron framework 
(d. J. L. Myns, Cesnola Handbook, No*. 4756 4763), The workmanship 
in all is very similar. Tim all coim- hum Cyprus and belon-itotln CVsnuhi 
Collection. 

1182 

Height to top of tuad excluding hums, |.|| jn, (0*4 cm.), ef. J. L. My res* 
Ctbtiola Handbook,, N<*. 476^. illustrated in the Cesnola Atlas, III, pi. LVJ # 1, 

J49 



IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

Parts or and in Ccsnoia, Cyprus., pi. XXX. Tin- green patina hits been Largely removed, 
J-'lrm-h ri I he surface is corroded in places and there art several holts- Ace. No. CM*. 382, 

I 183 

Height, ^J m - (9-2 cm*)- cf. J. I.. Myrts, CcsmJa I landlmuk, Nu. 4701. 
Green patina. The lower surface is partly covered with iron rust- The turface 
is corroded in places and there art a number of holes, Ace. No. C.B. 3KT. 

[1 84 

Height, 1 /*, in. (?,H cm,), cf. J. I.. My res, Ccsnoia Handbook^ No, 475V- 
The green patina has U-i n mostly ihh.-vkI, Tin top of one horn islmkin oH 
and thtrt.' art several small holes. Act. No. C.B. 379. 

II85 

Height, 2\l in. (7.5 cm.}, cf. J. L. Myrts, Cesnota Handbook, No. 4760. 
The green patina has been largely removed. T n < Hirfaa 11 somewhat corroded 
in phut* ;md t litre :m several holes. Ace. No. CM*. jHo, 

1 186 

Height, 2-J in. (6.4 cm,), cf. J. P. Myrts, Cesnola I land hook. No. 475$. I be 
green patina has hetn removed in placet. The surface of the Imvtr parr is parrh 
rf>vtrtiU\ith iron rust. There are several cracktand small holes. Ace .N0.CMi.57s. 

EI87 

Height, 2i in. (6 cm.), cf. J. L. Myrts, Ccsnoia Handbook, No. 47^3- The 
green patina has hetn mostly removed, The surface of the lower part is l»fg< ly 
invi red with iron rust. "I here an several small holes. Ace. No. CI*. 3*3. 

I [88, I 189 PAIR Ol' FEET from a piece of furniture, each in the 
form of an animal's hoof, finely modelled. In the socket of No. 1 1N9 a 
piece of the iiun leg is still preserved. 

Probably ninth or eighth century B.C. (Set under No*. 11K2 11*7). 

Height of II 88* 5' in. I 14. Cm. 1 i of I |K«j, including iioii fragment, k} in. (il.fi 
cm). From Cyprus. Cesnola Collection, cf. J. L, Myrts, Cesnola Handbook. 
4757, 4756, No. li^S is illustrated in the Cesmila Atlas, 111, pi. LIE 3i and in 
tj. Pi irot tt C. Chipie^ Histoirede I'att, II 1, pp. 86frS6£, H^. 032. Tlicjiittii pa- 
tina has been largely removed. The surface i^ a little corroded in plates and tht 
socket of No. nBS is split open; othtrwisi in good preservation, Ace. N«>s. 
CM* J3K fji, 

I 190, I 191 FEET up A CI (AIR 01 other piece «f furniture, in the 

form of lion's paws with four toes. At the hack are rectangular stfekets with 
remains of iron. 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

The daws are finely modelled, Probably sixth or fifth century B.C. 
I'm similar example* cf, A. rurrivangk-r, Olympic, IV, Die Rrorraen, No, 
Kgy ¥ and i he references there cited. 

Hrinht of No. » I90i 2 in- (3.1 cinj; length, 3I in. (H tm,l. Htighr of nos. 
2^ in (52 cm.j; length, 3 in. (76 cm). Frrun Cyprus, Cesnola Collection, 
cf. J, ].. Myres, Cesnttla Handbook, N<*. 49>i, 49^2- Nr>. IT90 is illustrated in 
the CYsrn>la Adas, MI, pi. LYI, 2, Thu light pin en patina has been partly 
n moved, *l'hc $tn l:n i- is slightly cuf*- 
nuhtl, and tht ji ;u< af*uhoUs. Ate 
Nis, C.B* 324-325, 



II95 RECTANGULAR 

SOCKET with flaring foot- Prob- 
ably part of a large piece of fur- 
niture. There au several rivet* 
Ik'Ils 011 each of its long sides, om 
large rectangular and four small 
circular ones. 

Uncertain date; probably early. 

Ht'ijiht, 5 \l in. ( 14.7 cm. 1. Length 
of inside cock**) 2 \\ in. (5,9 cm.). 
WiJrh of bucket, -^ In. (1.3. cm.). 
I 1 win Cyprus. Cesnola t \i||t ^ticin- 
cf, J. L- Myres, Cesnula Handbook, 
No. 4'/5S* Ulusti.ittil in the Ceinola 
Adas, III, pi. LXIV, 4, white it is stated th.it ft.tenums of wood Here ft 
inside. Crusty, green patina. I he surface is much corroded, Aei. Nu. (.Mi. 
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1196 OBJECT OF UNCERTAIN USE, in the form of a ree- 
t angular box with Rating nm shaped like 
the so-called cavetto cornice of Egyptian 
architecture On the inutile is a bevelled 
edjie. 

Pethapa part of a piece of furniture. 
Uncertain date; probably early. 

Height, 2 in, (5.1 cm.), Length, li in. 
(fc.9 cm.). Width, 25 in. (''.7 cm.). From 
Cipro*. Cesnoi a Collection, cf. J, I.. Mirts 
CVsnuht Handbook, Mu. 4»/^j. Illustrated in 

the Crsnola Arhs, IN. pi LI, 5, The li^bt green patina has been largely r*> 
nmved. 'Hu- surface is soim-what corroded in places. Ace. No. C.B, 345. 
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FURNITURE AND PARTS OF KURN1T1 kl. 

1 197 ORJ1CT Ol- UNCERTAIN VSV. r similar u* the preced- 
ing. 

I lupin. * in. {5.1 tiii.f. Length* j£ in. (8+9 cm.}. Width, l| in. (6,7 en*.). 
1'n'ni Cyprus, tfsin il :i Colic crt«n. cf. J. I,. Myies, Cestmla Handbook, No. 

4954. Th* preen patina ha* bun partly remttvc J, Tin- surface is a little n.i- 
ruded in places. Act. No. C li. 341;. 
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lioo lit: Ol- A CMAJk OK COUCH. It is elaborately moulded 
in imitation oi wooden models turned on a lathe. About midway is intro- 
duced the figure of a buy, in high relief, wearing a 
cloak which falls down his back and is tied under- 
neath his chin. lie is kneeling on one knee aiul 
holding a rabbit on his left leg. Two of the 
mouldings are decorated with partem* of akanthos 
haves aiul h at ornaments rcsjnicmelv, modelled 
in low relief and overlaid with silver. Six frag- 
ments of the decorations of the seat — five oma- 
mental hands and a small head of a ram in relic I 
— are also preserved. Of the bands thiee are flat 
and decorated with a guilloche pattern; two are 
moulded in the form of a Lesbian cynia with a 
leaf ornament. These denotations are all in relief 
and ate parth merlaitl with si her- 

In proportions and stjlc this chaif>4eg resem- 
bles the bronze legs from Roman chairs and 
couches found at Pompeii and elsewhere (cf. C. L. 
Ransom* Studies in Ancient turrit Lire, p. 32, and 
references there gi\cn). It is to the early Impe- 
rial period, therefore, that oui example belongs. 
The original design, however, originated with the 
Greets, as can be seen by the legs of a couch from 
Ptiene (cf. T, V\ iegand mid H, Schrader, Prienc, 
P* 379i fit* 4^oJi which aie of the same general 
type, but of much more graceful oiitlim . 

Hei^hti uj in. (3.1.3 cm.). Purchased in ityoS, Mentioned and illustrated 
in thr Museum Piilh tin, M;ty, looo, pp. 77 and St. Ca*t solid. Patina green 

and crusty. It was broken and repaired just below the rigure of the boy. Several 
pieces are mining from the mouldings, as is also the rij^hi hand of the buy. Ace, 
No. of thr kg, oS.2^.ia t of the fragments of decoration, 0S.3jW.lb-g. 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

I 2Ca BOSS of hemispherical shape, undecn rated. The inside is 
filled with lead and is provided witli a spike for attachment, Pate uncertain. 
It probably formed part of a piece of furniture. 

Diameter, i ^ in. (4.4 cm.). From Cyprus* Cesimla Collection, cf. J. L. 
My res, Cesnola Handbook, No. 49c;''. Crusty, ^rcen patina. Ace. N«. C.B 
429. 
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T207 BOSS, similar tn tin- preceding. 

Diauvi iter, 1 I in. 14.1 cm.). From Cyprus. Osnula Collection, ef. J. J.. 
My re*, Cesrtnla Handle «.k, No. 4957. Crusty, greenish patina. The Surface is 
somewhat Corroded and cracked in places. Ace. No, C.B, 42H, 

1208 ROUND BOSS OR LIU of 3 convex form with upright rim. 
Uncertain date, It may have served as a lid of a small box or as a boss on a 
piece of furniture, 

Di.imt ti r, 2 in. (5,1 cm.). From Cyprus, Cesrmla Collection, c(. J. L, 
My res, tYsnoIa ] {antloniik. No. j< )§>>■. Crusty, e.rt t n patirui. ( >n the m>iii|i is a 
part uf a similar object corroded tn it. Ace. Mo. C. H. 4^.v 

1209 ROUND BOSS OR LID, similar to the preceding, 

Diam<r trr, 1 * ^ in. (4.6 cm. J. From Cyprus- Gesfiota Collection, cf. J. L. 
Myn j s, Cecnola Handbook, No. 40/.*). Crusty, green patina. The edges of 
tin rim an- tttghtlj chipped. Ace, No. C\H. 427. 



1210 ROUND BOSS OR 1. 1 1), similar to No. no*. 

Diameter, 1 [I in. (4-3 cm.). From Cyprus. Cesnola Collection, cf. J- L. 
My res, Ccsnota Handbook, No, 4^59- Crusty, green patina* Ace, \n. C.U. 
426. 
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TABLE 

121 1 TAHI-F. of variegated marble with bronze fittings. It is of 
rectauguLu form mounted on one leg. The fittings consist of a bronze 
rtm round the table leaf, :uul three feet ending in claws, with an ivy leaf 
at each juncture in the style of the feel of bronze candelabra* 1 he feet 
form an intervening member between the marble graft and the marble hast. 
1 he bron/e rim is decorated on three sides vuth beautiful palmctte ami 
iiisettc ornaments, in I .i ict in sihei anil niello. U( these some are enclosed 
in long panels, with moulded borders. Originally, when the hron/c re- 
tained its golden color, the dull black and bright silver colors of the 
decor n nuns must have stood out very effectively. For this technique cf. 
Introduction, p. nxiv f. 



Table 





i^it 



This table belongs to the Roman period. The form of the leg is unlike 
that ol the Roman i.ible Ugs found at Pompeii and elsewhere (if. A. Man, 
Pompeii, rp, j(S fT.; A. de Ridder, Daremberget Saglio, Dictionnaire, menta, 
p. 1724J; and as this table has been put together from a number of piece* 
with the missing parts restored, it is doubtful whether the present recon- 
struction is correct in all details. 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

Table lltipht of tahU ;is restored, 2 ft. fci in. (K2.0 cm,). Length uf table leaf, 

3 ft. 53 in. (1057 ni.J. Width of tahle leaf, i ft- 1* in. (^5.2 cm J. Purchased in 
1905. Said t<> have I'ttn found at Hosenrt ak\ Unpuhlishuh Thi bronze por- 
tions are covered with a crusty, green patina. Ace. No. Ci.R. 514. 
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SPOUT 

Sfout 1 214 SPOUT, in the form of a Corinthian column, surmounted by a 

funnel-shaped mouth- Roman period. 

Length, 15 A in, (3^.3 cm.), Purchased in u^oo. Said to have come from 
the Ha lira n, Syria, Unpublished. Crusty, green patina. Chipped in plates, 
Ace. No, G.R. if.K. 
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FASTENINGS 

The various fastenings of ancient boxes, etc., such as naiUi hinges, and 
hasps, were usually of bronze, and have been preserved, while the objects 
which they held together have mostly disappeared, having been of wood, 
ivory, or other perishable material. 
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NAH-S 



The nails {n\m, ycy.^c%, chivus) in our collection arc all phitn. Nail* 
Nails With ornamented heads, however, have frequently been found (cf, 
A. Furtwangler, Olympic, IV, Die Bronzen, p. M?'* J - SUgHo, Durcmhvrget 
Saglio, chvus, pp. 1238 ff.; H. B lumper und O. V. Schorn, (kscbidue des 
Kunstgewerbes II. p. it. 




1215 

rkOM CYPRUS (tfcSNOLA collection) 
(a) With four-skied shank and round, button-like head 
1215 

Length, *{| in, (22.7 cm.), cf. J. L. Myr*s, Crawl a Handbook, No, 4985. 
ULust rated in the Cesnola Atlas, 10, pi. LXVIlI, 6. The green patina has been 
mostly removed. The surface is corroded in places and the lower part of the 
nail is slightly bent, Ace. No. C.B. 103. 

I2l6 

Length, 61 in, (1&8 cm.), cf. J. L. Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No, 4986. 
The blue-green patina has been partly removed. The surface is somewhat 
corroded, and the shaft is slightly bent. Ace, No. C.ti. 1 10. 

1217 

Length, 5" '"■ (J3 cm.j. cf. J. L, Mym, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4 oft8. 
The blue-green patina has been partly removed. The surface is somewhat 
corroded and the shaft Is slight I j- bent. Ace. Nth C.IL 104. 

1218 

Length, tff in. (9.8 cm.), cf. J. L. My res, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4989. 
The crusty, greenish patina has been partly removed. Ace. No, C.B. 112. 

1219 

Length, 4 [J in. (11.9 cm,), cf, J, L. My res, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4987. 
Crusty, greini-sli patina. The surface is nuidi corroded. Ace. No. C.H. til, 

1220 
Length, 3^ in. (9.2 cm.)- cf. J, L. My res, Cetnola Handbook, No. 4990. The 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

Nails green patina hus been liugclv removed- Tin: lurfkice is idigbtly corroded. Ace, 
No. C.H, $6. 

1221 

Length* 4 in- fio.i cm.)* cf. J. L. Meres, Ccsnnhi Handbook* No. 409 t. 
I he CfUStyv greenish patina has been partly removed. The .shaft is bent. Ace. 
No. C.B. 107. 

1222 

Length, 3]* in, 1 10 cm.), if. J. L. My res, CrKnula Handbook, No. 4992- 
"I hi' puiimi h.iv been removed. Tht 1 Mirfaec is somewhat Corroded. Ave. Nci. 
C.H. v s 

Length* zf in. (7 tm.)~ cf. j. L. Mjft<*» GtsnuJa Handbook, No, 4993. 
'I Ik patina has been removed. The surface is slightly corroded. Ace. No. V.H, 
97- 

1 hi With round shank and runnel, hut ion-like head 

1224 

Length. 3 ,* in. (8.4 cm,}, cf. J. L, My res, CYsnota Handbook. No, 4994. 
I he green patina has been mostly removed. The surface is considerably n>r- 
rt tried, and the shaft is bent. Ace. No. CD. 10''. 




taa4 

I 22S 

Length, 2^ in. (7 cm.). cf. J. L, Myres, tYhimla Handbook, No. 4^0. The 
patina has been removed, The surface is considerably corroded ami the shaft 
is bent. Aec. No, C.B. 101. 

1226 

Length, 2 1 in. (6.3 cm.), tf. J, L. My res, Cesnoln Handbook, No. 4097. 
Crusty, green patina. The surface is milch corroded. T he shaft is bent and 
pieces from the head are missing. Ace. No. CM. 114. 

(cj The shaft becomes four-sided toward tUv point. The head is 
round and Hat, 

1227 

Length, 2$ in, (j cm,), cf. J. L. Mercs, Cesimla Handbook, No. 4995, The 
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I lu surface is some vs Ei j( corroded- I hi s.\\:iit is Nails 



patina h.is lu-in renin vrd 
In Fit. Ui\ [Sin. t\ll. lr:0. 
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1 230, 1 2 3 I I J AI II OF 1 J INGES, each with five knuckles. The leaves 
are slightly curved aiwdl must therefore have belonged to ;i circular box. 

Length of each, ijl in. (4-8 em.). From Cyprm, Ceanala Collection, if. 
J. Lm Mhcs, Cefiiota M.hhIIhhiL, No*, $ooy, j5° l °- t'mstv, greenish patina. 

The surface is Mninwh.it cmtnuVtl in places. The pins site of inm; that *>( No, 
i:;i i.s hruLin. No*. C.B. Hi. S4. 
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1232 HINGE, with nine knuckles and rectangular leaves, each of 

whicli has four rivets still in place. Part of the bronze box to which it was 
attached is still preserved ;ir was decorated with, a stamped design of circles. 

Length, 3,^ in. (K.4 cm.). From Cyprus* Ceinola Collcciiun. cf. J. L. 
Myres, Cisuthla IhiiidluKik, No. 501 1. 'I'liu misty, green patina h:is hcen largely 
removed. Ace. No, CH, H3. 
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HASPS 

I233 I1AS1\ It i-onsiMsnfii plate of nut. il of irregular outline with a 
ridge in the centre* At one end it is perforated for attachment; at the other 
ir has a projecting clasp which fined into a hole and was secured by a pin. 

Length, 3 in. (7.6 em). From Cyprus. Cesnola Collection, cf J. I- My***, 
Cesitola HatldlnHsk, No. 5006. The patina has been removed. The surface is 
slightly corroded. Ate. No. LM3. 7*"). U lust rated, p. 3 do. 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

Hasps I ^34> J235 PAIR OF HASPS. Each consists of a plate of metal 

o£trUnguLar am line, w irh u ring for attachment at one end and a projecting 
clasp at the other. The plate is decorated with punctured concentric circle*. 

Length, No, 1234, 4'"- (lo-a cm.); No. 1235, 4V* in. (10.3 cm,). From 
Cyprus. Cesnola Collection, cf. J. L. My res, Cesrujla Handbook, Nns. 5°°7' 
500S. The putina h:is hern removed. The surface is somewhat corroded and 
the places are considerably hint. Ace. Nos. C.B, 29a, aoa. 
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HOLDFASTS 

HotpFAiT* 1238 HOLDFAST. It consists of a spike with a perforated plate 

.it unr end, siiml.ir 10 those in use today. 




»J8 

Length, 3 J in. (8.9 cm. J. From Cyprus Le^mila Colketum. df- J- L. 
My res, Cesnota Handbook, No. 4</>o. Tht- patina has been removed. The 
surface is somewhat corroded. Ace. No. C.B. 796, 
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locks ASD KEYS 



J lit earliest method used for fastening a door seems Co have been hv r a Locioi apiu 
bull which eoukl be made to slide into a hole ill The side post. In order to * vEVS 
Open fiuni ihe outside a door thus fastened, a key, probably in the form of 
a bar with a single or double hook at one end, was inserted through a hole 
in Hie door and made to lilt the pegs which held the hoh in position. The 
bolt was cli-L-n free to he slid back by means of a strap. This seem* to he 
the type of kick described in llotnet, Odyssey, XXI, 40 it", and I, 4^1 ft'. 

Un this type of key cf, A, v. Cohuusen, Die Schlosser ttrtd Selilussel dtr 
Rdmer, in the Aimalcn des Vereins fiii - Nassau ise he Afrertumskuude, XIII, 
1874, pp. 1 36 fT, ; J. Fink, Der Verschluss bei Griechen nnd Romern, pp. 7ft*,; 
R. Vallois, Da rem berg et Saglio, Diet ion naire, sera, pp. 1242 ff.; H. R. 
Walters* Catalogue of the Urony.es in the British Museum, p. LXV. 

The majority <>f keys which have survived are of a more complicated 

nature. J hey are (.if three types: — ■ 

T\ PL I. Consisting of 11 shaft, at one end of which is a ring handle, at 
the other a piece set generally at right angles to the shaft and provided 
with a number of teeth. These teeth correspond to a series of perforations 
in rhe bolt. 

The key when inserted released the bolt froni the pins which secured 
it and took their place. The bolt could then be drawn to and fro as if by a 
temporary handle. Many of these keys have either no shaft at all or a vcrv 
short one, and were apparently worn on the Finger, 

This type of key was in common use during Roman times. Whether 

it is of Greek or Roman invention is uncertain. It is possible thai it is 

identical with the Lacunian key referred to in Aristophanes *s Thes- 

niophoiia/AJsat, 421 fi ., as having three trull (cf. R. Valtois, Daremberg et 

Saglio, Dietionnaire, sera, p. 1244). But keys of this shape have not yet 

been found belonging certainly to the classical period ' and to judge 

from other references to rhe Laconinn key, it may h;ive been similar to 

the Homeric type (cf. J. Fink, Der Verschluss bei Griechen und Romern, 

p, 26). cf. also A. v. Cbhausen, Die Schlosser und Sehlussel der Ronier* 

in the Anna leu ties Veieius fur Nassauisrhe Alteitumskunde, XIII, 1^74, 

pp. 141 ff.; L. Jacobi, Die Schlosser der Sanlborg und ihr Zubehor, in Das 

Romerkastt II Saalhurg bei Homburg, 1897, p. 471, 

' Thti key Fuund at Mycenae and Fyured in H, Schlit m.mn, Myctn^r, jig, 12.C, ean- 
nt.»t be certainly J.itiJ. 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

I in na am) 12-45 There are five triangular teetb, a Hat shaft of rectangular section 

Ki YS vv it U two transverse ridges, and a rin^; handle with two projections at the 

top* 

Length* i]i in. (4-3 cm.)- From Cyprus* Cesne>la Collection* cf. J. L. 

My res, Ctsnnlii Handbook, No. 5000. The green patina hai been largely re- 
moved- The surface is slightly corroded in places. Ace, No. C.B. 91. 

1 246 There are five triangular teeth, it flat shaft of rectangular section 
with transverse grooves, and a ring handle. 

Length, 1 1 in. (4.; rmi. From Cyprus, Ceauol* Collection, cf. j. L. 

Myres, Cesoola HandhtKik, No. <oot. The crusty* green patina has ht'th partly 
removed. The surface is somewhat corroded. One of the teeth is mis.sinji. 
Ace, No. C.B. 94. 

1247 There are four teeth, of which two arc triangular, two rec- 
tangular, a thick, quadrilateral shaft, and a ring handle. On the shaft are 
incised lines. 

Length, i^ in. (4.5 cm.). Purchased in 1S90. Unpublished. Greenish 
parirui. The surface is slightly corroded. Ace. No. G.R. 327. 

I24B There are ten teeth, of which eight are triangular, two quad- 
rilateral. The shaft is very short and has transverse grooves, and the ring 
handle has a boss at the tup. 

Length, t\ in. (3.1 em.). Date of purchase uncertain (before 190*0- Crusty, 
green patina with patches of iron rust. The ring handle is cracked in one place 
and part of one tooth is missing. Ace No. G.R. 334- 

1249 There arc seven teeth, of which four are square and three of 
oblong form, and a ring handle, but no shaft. 

Length, 1 t \ in, (2.7 cm.J, J- mm Cyprus. Cesnnla Collection, cf. J. L. 
Myres, Cesnola Handbook. No. 5001. The green patina has been removed in 
places. The surface is slightly corroded. Ace. No. C,B. 90, 

1250 There are nine short teeth of square section. The shaft is 
rOUIld and hollow and the ring handle is not ill one piece with the shaft, 
but attached to it by means of .1 hinge. This key is of iron and is now 
rutted in a downward position. 

Length of shaft, 1 \ in, (2,7 cm.)- Length uf ring handle, 1 [ in. (3.Z cm.}. 
Date of purchase uncertain (before 190(5). Unpuhlished. The iron is somewhat 
corroded, and there, is a ho)e in the shaft. Ace. No. G.R. 341. 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

Ltxk,s and TYPE II. Consist mj; of a shaft or pipe With 3 ring handle at one end 

Khvs and, lined with wards at the other. 

This t}-pe of 1cl\ \\;w worked on the same principle a« those in List 
today; the key when inserted into the keyhole passed through a series of 
wards corresponding to its own notches, released the spring which kept 
the bolt in place, and pushed it forward or backward. 

This form of Ley, which marks a distinct development from Type T, 
was already in use before the destruction of Pompeii (79 A.D.), and is seen 
in examples found there (eft A. v. Cuhauscn, op. tit., p. i^o; L, Jacobi, 
op. cit., p* 476). 

1255 With cylindrical pipe and ring handle working on a swivel. 
The wards, which are set in the same plane with the ring, consist of two 
rectangular projections and one rectangular notch. Illustrated, p, 3^3. 

L*ftgth 1 1 li in. (4-3 em,)* Prom Cyprus, Ccfnola Culleetiim. cf. J. L. 
Myrts, Cesnola Handbook, No. 5004. Illustrattd in 1,, P. i!i Ccsrinki, Cyprus, 
pi. IV, where it is sHid to have come from DatL The crusry, green patina has 

beet) partly removed. The rtng is rusted fast t<> thfc HVrivcL AeC No, Cti, 95. 

TYPE II L Consisting of a shaft with a ring handle at one end and .1 
rectangular plate at the other. The rectangular plate is provided with 
notches of certain shapes, fill being inserted into the keyhole it lifted a 
series of tumbleis and thus allowed the bolt to be shot. 

For this type of key cf. A, v, Cohausen, op. cit,, p. 147, figs. 33-3 5. 

1258 The rectangular phire ha* a n* sn:, P e d notch. There fa no shaft, 
only the ring and the plate, the key having evidently been vyorn as a finger 
rinji, as seems to have been the custom at times for all three types of keys. 
Illustrated, p. 363. 

11* i^ht, [* in* (j.4 cm.). From Cyprus. Ceenola Collection, rf. J. L. 
MynsCesnola Handbook, No. 5005. The green panna ha* been partly renin n d 
No mitting |i.irts. Ave. No. Cli. 9,2. 

1262 LOCK-PLATE. It consists of a flat piece of metal, oblong, 
with one straight and three concave sides and a small hole at each corner 
fur attachment to the lock. There arc three holes* one 0-shaped 
for insertion of the key and two oblong. To one of the oblong-shaped 
bolts there is still attached on the inside a bar which probably formed 
part of the mechanism of the luck. Illustrated* p. 303. 

Length, 2 ,£ in. (5,9cm. \, Dflteof pwrcbafie uncertain (before 1*506). Crusty, 
green patina. Several small pieced are missing, Aec. No. G.R. 335. 
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FURNITURE AND PARTS ul FURNITURE 

[265 BOLT, with perforations attics ponding to Hie- teeth of key Lcjckh anb 
No. 1245, to which it belongs, Illustrated, p. 363 Ktvs 

Length, 4 ,',, in. (5-2 em-)* h'nn« Cyprus. Ceanola Ccdteetitin. cf, J I 
Myns, Cesmols Handbook, No. 5003. The entity, green pat i 11:1 has been laryelj 
removed. Ace. No. CI J, 78. 

LIGHTING UTENSILS 

CANDLE-HOLDERS AND LAMP-STANDS 

For lighting purposes the ancients used candles of wax or tallow* and Cawuie* 
I. imps, which were set up on candle-holders or Lamp-sTands (\vxt*iop a holbf.rs 
candelabrum J. Candelabrum, the Latin mime for such stand* (from AKl * 
eandela candle), surest! that the en nil le was of earlier use, and this is 
borne out hv ancient writers (cf. reft re nets given by E. Saglio, Daremberg 
et Saglio, Diet ion nane, candelabrum, p. Niiy, Note 2), but both wen 
afterward used contemporaneously. A large number of such cnmli labra 
have survived. '1 heir shapes are very varied, but the majority consist 
of three principal parrs: f 1) the foot or base, (2) the shaft, which is either 
short or long according as the candelabrum was meant to stand on the table 
or the floor, and (J) the top support. The top support varied according to the 
use for which it \\;s$ intended- Jt had either one or several spikes or sockets 
for the fitting of torches and caudles (and occasionally lamps which wen 
provided with tubular Sockets for the purpose, cf. No. 1335); or it had a cup 
for the use of a floating wick; or it had a disk or ring on which lamps could 
he placed: or, lastly, it terminated in branches from which lumps could he 
suspended. 

The instinct of the ancients for decoration suggested main ways tor 
Ornamenting the various pans of a candelabrum, The base is usualh 
in the form of three animal's feet separated by leaves and pidmettes. The 
shaft is often flitted, sometimes with a human hgiire or disks introduced, 
or with animals represented climbing on it. The top support also assumed 
all manner of shapes and decorations according to the taste of the linker 
The common kind of lamp-stand was made of wood (Cicero, Ad Quint t»m 
Fratrem, III, 7; Martial, XIV, 44, Petronius, o${ Athenaeus, XV, p. 700, 
but these have naturally not survived. They were also made of iron 
and of bronze (set extant examples), of silver (Ulpian, Digest, 34, 2, 
l f A § &), and of stone (see large specimens e.g. in the Vatican and in the 
Louvre). 
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The large majority of the examples that have come down to us have 
been found in C> prus, in Etruria, and on Etonian sites, especially at Hercu- 
l.iinutii and Pompeii, Greece itself lias yielded very few specimens (cf. 
C. Friederichs, Kleinere Kunst und Industrie im Alterthum, p. 170), 
though their use there is attested by representations on vase-paintings (cf. 
e.g. J. V. Millingcn, Piintures de vases, pi. XXXVI, and Museo Bor- 
botuoo, XIII, pi. XV). Roughly Speaking:, the Etruscan examples arc 
mostly candle-holders (very few EuuM/au limps have been found) and rhe 
Roman ones lamp-stands. 

On candd.ilii 1 m e,i ■ 1 <_- 1: ~ l 1 cf. 

A. Mau, Pauly-Wissuwa, Real-Eneyclopadie, under candelabrum, p. 869J 
E. Saglio, Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire* candelabrum ; W. Smith's 
Dictionary, under candelabrum; J, Marquardt, Romischc Privatalter- 
chiimcr, II, p. 301; C. Friederichs* KEcincn- Kunsr und Industrie im 

Mil H hinn, p, Ifny. 

1 KOfct CYI'RCS (CKSNOU CoillitlnN) 
Two main types can be distinguished: 

TYPE I, With a short stem decorated with one or more rows of lotos 
petals curled downward, and surmounted by three scrolled supports 
joined to each other by a rim. Below is a tubular socket for the insertion 
of a wooden shaft (now missing); for an example with traces of the wooden 
shaft preserved in the socket, see British Museum Excavations in Cyprus, 
p. IO2, fig. 14s, 6. 

Lamp-stands of this type served for the support of saucer-lamps like 
Nos* 1323 ff. They show Oriental influence and are commonly Found in 
Cyprus (cf. British Museum Excavations in Cyprus, loc. cit.j G. Per rot r i 
C. Chipiez, Htftotrttde Tart, III, p. 863, hg. 630; J. L. My res and M. Ohne- 
fatsdi-Kicliter, Catalogue eif the Cyprus Museum, Nob. 3613-3620, and the 
references there cited), but also occur in Ktruria (cf. Museo Eirusco Gregor- 
iano t I, pi. 48, fig. 2). They can be dated as belonging to the sixth century 
(see tomb group 84 in British Museum Excavations in Cyprus, p. 102). 

I270 With three rows of lotos petals oil the stem. 

Ihinht, 13! in. (13,3 cm.}, cf* J. L. My res, Cesnola Handbook, Nn. 41^*5. 
The crusty green patina has bun removed in placcti No partH missing. Ace* 
No. C.ll, 407. 

1 27 1 With three rows of lotos petals on the stem. 

Height, lajl in. (32. 2 cm.), cf, J- L. My res, Cesnola Handbook, No. 41/16. 
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LIGHTING UTENSILS 

Crusty Rreeti patina with purple patches, The seem and some: of the, petal* are Gamble- 

slipihtly hent init of position. Ail, No. (.Ml. 40S. iioi.ut.Ks 

ANIl 

127- With two rows of lotos petals on the stem. Lamp- 

Height, 12ID in. {$2*Q cm.), cf. J. L. l\h les. CcmidLi TLtndhoi'k, No. -J'/>4. stands 
I Must 1 a ted in Cetttota, C'vprus, p. 336 (on die left). The lijtht green patina 





127c 



127: 



has* be* n mostly removed, tin Ktrin is slightly hunt, the nim Lit is somewhat 
lirisken, and the petals and volutes arc chipped in place*. Ace No. C-B. 40ft. 

I 273 ^ ltn two PPWS of lotos pet;ils on the stem. 

Hcipht, q{£ in* {24.fi cm,), if. J. U Mvres t Cesnola Hartdhook, No. 40^2. 
Illustrated in Cesnota, Cyprus, p. ||6 (.it the bottom to the right). The patina, 
crusty green with dark hlne patches, hus luon removed in placet. Intact, Ave. 
No. (ML 440. 

1274 With two rows of lotos petals on the stem. 

Height, B in. (10,3 cm.), ef. J. L, My res* Cesnula Handbook, No. 4V I . 
Illustrated in Cesnota, Cyprus, p. 336 (to the right at the top). The crusty, 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

(.rem patina has hwn removed in places. Pari of the rim and one of the volute* 
have htti\ hrukcn off and reattached* Acr. No. C.B, 404. 

1275 With two rows of lotos petals on die stem. 

Height, 9J »n. U4-* cm.), cf. j. L. My res, Ctsnola Handbook, No. 4968. 
Crusty, green patina, The stem is slightly hint. Auc No. CB- 409. 

1276 With two rows of lotos petals on the stem. 

Height, 4 A in, (11.6 cm,), ef. J. L. M\ n s Ce*n<ila Handbook, No. 4969. 
The preen patina haa bwn mostly removed* 
The socket is somewhat broken* one of the lotos 
petals is missing, and the surface of the others is 
partly corroded. In the socket there art two 
rivet-holes, uhich served for attachment. Ace- 
No. CU. 410, 

I 277 With one row of lotos petals on 
the stem. The stem is shorter than in the 
other examples, hut die socket is longer. 

Height, ii 1 , 111. (2*.$ cm,), ^f. J. L. My res, 
C.\ mil \* \ J Jinlliouk, Nu- 4-/-7- Illustrated in tin- 
CeMHota Atlas, 111, pi. LI, }■ The grcefl |>:irina 
has been largely removed- Tht- surface is cor- 
roded in places* Ace. No. C.U. 4^0. 

I27B With one row of lotos petals on 
the stem. The stem is shorter than in the 
other examples, but the socket is longer. 

Height, tlj in. (2*,fi cm), rf. J. L. Myrts, 
CcSRol* 1 1 and hoot, No. 4v f >- The patina 
crusty green with dark hlue patches-- has been 
removed in places. The rim has beeti broken 

in several places ami reattached; tin snil.ui, < specialty of the Volutes, is consid- 
erably corroded. Ace. No. QM, 405, 

TYPE IT, With plain, round shaft, resting on a base in the form of 
three feet ending in hoofs and an ivy-lc;if at each juncture. The shaft 
was surmounted by a circular plate which served for the suppoir of the 
lamp. 

This type of lamp-stand is found as early bi the sixth century B.C., hot 
con t mots until later. 

lor other lamp-stands of this form from C\ prus, ef. British Museum 
Excavations in Cyprus P- 67* n K s - 87, 89 (from a sixth-century tomb) 
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and J. L. My res and M* Ofmefatsch-Riehter, Catalogue of the Cyprus Mu- 
seum, No. ^Cii t. 
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I285 Tlit shaft is surmounted by a three-sided volute capital «■! I. ami* 
Cypriote-Ionic form, in the style of the sixth century RC. 

Hiijiht, 3<)1» in. (i-ot n*.). cf. J, L. M>its, Gesnola H:m<lho-»L, No* 4^70. 
Itlustrstrcd in th* (VmiuI:i AiI.-in. til, pi. LXVIT, i* The hmh patina hat been 
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largely removed. Th« circular plate is missm^ also the three leavus between the 
1' ct of the base. The volute capital is bent to one side. Ace. No. C.B* 432, 

1286 The shaft is surmounted by a square knob, ;i pair of hooks for 
suspending the wick-trimmer, and a circular pLre fur the support of the 
lump. 

This and the following specimens probably ht-lonji 10 .1 somewhat later 
date than No. 12S5. 

Heiftht, 33' in* (85 cm,), cf. J. L. My res, CVsnula Handbook, No. 4^7 2. 
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The light preen patina has been most 1 3- removed. 'I he ivy-leaves at the junc- 
tures nf the feet are missing; the surface is a little corroded. Ace. No. C.B. 433. 

1287 Similar tu the preceding, except that the knob below the hooks 
is lozenge-shaped instead of square. 

Height, 41 ,",i in. (10^.5 Lm.j. cf. j. L. My res, Ccsnula Handbook, Nu. 4974. 
The green patina has been largely removed. The plate is considerably broken 
■nul tin- h'uv(s between the bit of the base are missing. Ave. Nu. C.R. 454. 

1288 I lie shaft is surmounted by a circular plate. 

Height. }Hj m. (07. H cm.). cf# .1. L. Mvre*, Ci snob llandhook. No. 4V7S- 
Illustrated in L. P. di Cesnola* Cyprus, p. 336. The green patina has keen largely 
removed. The plate is much hroken and the hooks for the wick-r rimmers and 
the knob at thu juncture are missing; also the leaves between the feet of the 
base. Ace. No. C.B. 435. 

1289 The rsh aft is sumiouniei! by a square knob which served for the 
Mippim of the plate. 

I hie. In 3 3^1 in. (03 em.), cf. J. L, M> res Cesnuia Handbook, No. 4<j7'- 

I hi light green patina has been largel)" removed* The plate is missing; also 
t»ii of the. leaves between the feet of the bast'. The shaft is broken in two and 
reattached. The surface is considerably corroded in place** Ace. No. C.B. 45 t. 

I 2QO The shaft is surmounted by a square knob which served for the 
support of the plate. 

I h 11 lit, j6i*f in. (oj cm,), cf. J. L. Mi res, Cesnula Handbook, Nu. 4076. 
The light green patina h.is been largely removed. The pl.ite is misKinj;, as aic 
also two of the leaven between thf feet of the base. Ace. No. C.R. 436. 

I 2QI The shaft is surmounted by a square knob which served for the 
support of the plate. 

Height* 35J in, (65,4 cm .}. cL J. L. Myrcs, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4973. I In- 
green patina has been almost 
entirely removed. The plate 
is missing; also tin leaves be- 
tween the feet of the base* 
1 he shaft was broken in two 
and reattached, as was also 
one of the hoofs of th< bast, 
Act. No. Clk 430. 

I 292 Part of a similar 
candelabrum, of iron; only 
the lower end of the shaft 
and part of the base are J^a 
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presened. To em* q( the legjt is runted a clay amphora nf fifth or fourth- 

ttiitui v 1 1 (H'. 

Ih.ijiht of fragment, *ii in. <A».i cm.), cf. J. I.. Mh/res, Cesttola Handbook, 
Nil, 4">77- I he ifi'ii is miuh corroded, Aii'. Nu. C.H. 
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1297 CAMJiaAUkUM. I he shaft, which 
is octagonal in ita upper part and round in its lower, 

wiili a recurved rosette lit tlit junctuie, rents on a 
basse in the shape of three feet ending in paws. 
The shaft is surmounted by a recurved rosette and 
by two vase-shaped receptacles, one above the other, 
joined to each other by a plain item. From the lower 
one* flitch is considciahly smalh r than the other, 
emerge three spiki e vith loop-shaped endi terminat- 
ing in birds* heads; ft urn rJu 1 tipper project four 
curved stems with fork-like ends, "These, as well 
as the lower spikes, probably served for the inser- 
tion uf t undies. The stern which joins the two 
receptacles projects ha if- way into the upper one and 
is unfinished at its upper end. Ft is possible th.ii 
it was originally continued higher and was perhaps 
BUrmotltftcd hy a Statuette* as i> the case in so many 
early Etruscan examples. 

This candelabrum was found in the same tomb 
as the large chariot (No, 40), and is thereby dated 
as belonging to the middle of the sixth century B.C. 
(See the description of the contents uf that tomb, 

Height, 47 £ in. (1,206 m.). Fur provenance see 
above. Illustrated and briefly described by A. Kurt- 
wanpler, Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmakr griechischer und 
nSmitichir Kkulntur, No*. 586 and 5^7, p. 6, fij;, 11, 
One hn<i is bii'kiii nl! and has hi in np.nu<| iti anlit|- 
utty. Two of the spikes ending in birds' heads arc 
partly hmkrn and one has hccuinc bent. Other parts 
have gtso been somewhat bent out of position. For the 
possibility cif a missing top parr set- ahnvt . Aer. N< , 
G.R. 41 1. 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

1298 CANDELABRUM. The shaft consists of a statuette of a 
human figure surmounted by a moulded stum which ends above in three 
pointed leaves curled downward. The whole 11 
supported on a base with three feet ending in 
paws which rest on balls. The statuette represents 
a man standing with his weight on both legs, the 
If ft a little advanced. His light ami is lowered, 
the left hand is held to his hip. lie is nude and 
haa long haii which falls loose on Ins hack. 

roi a Similar candelabrum tf. K. Schumacher, 
LJronzen in Karlsruhe, No, 419, pi. V, 3. In that 
example there is a cup at the top with a spike in 
the middle, for the insertion of a candle; 11 is 
piohahle th;u out Specimen originally had a simi- 
lar cup. 

Archaic EtfliSCafi period, of fair execution. 

Height, ||J in. (34,9 cm,). Gift of Henry G. Mar- 
quand, I Soy. Unpublished. The green patina has 
been mostly removed. The ri^ht hnnd of the statu- 
ette is missing and the ends, uf two of the spikes have 
been broken off* and reattached- The shaft hag also 
been hi ok en from the vase and reattached. Ace. No. 
G.R. 175. 

1299 CANDELABRUM. The shaft, which 

is fluted and ornamented with a leaf pattern be- 
low, rests on three feet in the form of lion's paws 
on plinths, springing from heads of monsters. Be- 
tween the feet are palmetteff, in the round, and a 
rich pattern of palmettes and scrolls in relief. On 
the top of the shaft is an inverted bowl orna- 
mented with tongue pattern on its underside and 
surmounted by a short, moulded stein on which is 
the figure of an athlete. The latter is represented 
as standing with his weight chiefly on his right leg; 
the right arm Is raised, the left extended. He is 

nude and has short, sttaight hair. Between the moulded stem and the male 

figure there must originally have been spikes for the attachment of candles. 

lor similar examples with the spikes still in position cf. Museo Eirusco 
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1 IGHTING UTENSILS 

Gic^uii.uio, pis. LXX\ II, j, 5; LXXX, 3,4; I.XWI, i, 2,3,45], XXXI [,4. Canoi.k- 
The style ii Etruscan, of the filth tun my U.C., and the execution is fair, homh m 
The in.imit r in which tin; candies were Rxcd on such spikes is illuiir rated on 
.111 EtftiSCail painting (ef. DaiemW-rg et Saglio, Dictiomiairr, ], tig. 10R6). 

Htijiht, 4 ft- yj\ in. t'4^3 m-)- Purchased in 1S1/1. S.iul to have been 
found at tiiiiisi, Unpublished. Cuinrv, bine-green patina, with brown in- 
crustations. Our teg was hrafcen -»ff atul is reattached, and anotlur is sli^loly 
bew from its original potation. 1"" the spiked w lu\ h must originally have htieri 
between the moulded stem and the m.ile (ijitin-, see above. Ace. No. (I.R, 455, 
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1303 CAM MXA BRUM. The shaft, which i* decorated with inci- 
sions and wiili the tint ire of a panther modelled in full round and rep* 
icm nt< d climbing up it , 1 «Mh on ilm c l< <r t terminating in hoofs, with leaves 
at che junctures. At the top of the shaft is a bowl \\ it h broad rim and nun- 
birds perched on it. 

Late Etruscan type, of rather cursor)' execution. For similar examples 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

with a bowl and with animals represented climbing up the shaft, cf. Musco 
Etrusco Grcgoiiano, pis. EXXXII, l, 2, j; EX XV], i, z t 4, 5; and LXXV, 
1, 3,4,6. 

Height, 154 in. (40 em.). Purchased in lS</>. Said m h;ivi emm from 
Civ it a Ca.src.Lhnu. Unpublished, Rotu|h, greenish pa- 
tina. Tli ere is a hole in the buwl and in one teg. Ace. 

K11. G.R. 170. 



1304 CANDELABRUM (of iron). The plain, 
round shaft rests on three feet mid ends above in three 
curved spikes, which served for the attachment of can- 
dles. Toward the top of the shaft are two hooks from 
which the wick-trimmers were suspended, one of which 
is still in position. 

This candelabrum forms part of the concents of an 
Etruscan tomb belonging to the fourth to third century 
B.C. (cf, pp. 1 80 ft'.). 

Height, 42 in. (106.7 cm.}. Purchased in 1903. Un- 
published, The iron is muilt corfodedj one of the feet is 
damaged.* Ace. Ni>. G.R. .p I . 

1305 CANDELABRUM (of iron). Similar to 
the preceding, but with only two spikes ;md no hooks 
for hanging up the wick-trimmers. 

This candelabrum was found in the same tomb as 
No. 1304. 

1 1 eight. 34S in. ($8.3 cm,). Purchased in 1903* Un- 
published. The iron is ninth corroded. The end (if one 
foot is broken off, Ace. No. CI, R. 467. 
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1306 CANDELABRUM (of iron). The top part only is preserved. 
It consists of part of the shaft, sui mounted by an inverted bowl and twisted 
stem from which project three spikes ending in birds* heads. At the top of 
the stem is n smalt bowl and below the inverted bowl are bonks for the sus- 
pension of wick-trim mors. 

This candelabrum was found in the s.une tomb as No*, 1304* J.105- 

Height uf FragiTicnc, lji in. (t4-4 cm.). Purchased in I'joy Mentioned by 
A. furtwirtgleri No.il 1 Denkmiiler autiker Kunst, 111, 1905, IK ft 11, p. 273, (h). 
It used to he mounted on three restored legs and is so described by lurtw angler; 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

Candle- the legs have now been removed. The iron is much corroded* Snnie pates art 
KOLDi rs slightly hint, Ave* No. Q.fL 454, 

AND 

Lamp 13 10 CANDELABRUM, On top of a moulded shaft is a round disk, 

surmounted by a spike, into which lamp No. 133 5 fitted. The bast is round, 
with a moulded edge, and ornamented on its under side with concentric 
circles, incised. I he small si/c of the candelabrum suggests thai ir was 
placed on » tabic when in use. EUnatratedj p, 375. 

Height, 5Jjj in. (14.7 cm.). Date of purchase uncertain (before 1006). 
Unpublished. Crust), ^icunish patin:i. No missing parts, but the surface IB 
somewhat corroded in places. Ace. No. G.R. 38B. 

ROMA N 

1 3 1 5 CAN DK LAB RUM. The shaft tfl plain and is surmounted by a 
vase-like top, with a round disk at the top for the support of the lamp. The 
whole rests on a base which consists of three legs ending in lion's paws on 
disks, with leaves but ween them. Illustrated, p. 37^- 

This type of candelabrum belongs to the- Roman period. Foi a number 
of similar examples from Pompeii and Herculanenm cf. F. B. Tarbell, 
Naples Bronzes, No*. 44 rf. 

Height, 51 in. (1295 m)- Purchased in n)Ob. From the Filangjeii Coi- 
lection. Mentioned in the- Museum Bulletin. May, (^joe*, p* %I» Cast solid. 
'I hf lilism, green patina has hnn partly removed in places. \o parrs missing 
but the top disk and the small disks under the lion's paws wen broken f iff and 
reattached. Ace. Ha, 08.a5lt.S5. 

131^ LAMP-STAND, in the form of a tripod. Ir consists of a cir- 
cular disk, set in a rim which rests on three tegs. The legs terminate below 
111 paws and are Continued above into arabesque patterns which occupy the 
spaces between each two legs. On the upper side of the disk is a shallou 
circular depression into which the font of the lamp fitted, Illustrated, p. 37^. 

Stands of this type, have been found with their lamps, at Pompeii (A, 
M;iu, Pompeii, p. 374, fig. 203). The patterns of the arabesques between 
the feci show a variety of designs (cf. F. B. Tarbell, Naples Bronzes, figs. 
75-M). Fot an exactly stmilai example to ouis, also from Boscoie.ih. 
cf. E. Peniice, Archil olofp&chei An/eiger, 19c* , p, iKj., fi^. 7. 

IJi ight, 6in. (ij.l Cm.). Purchased in loos. Said to have come from Ho&co- 
reale. Mentioned in the Museum Hulk tin. May, toot), p. 44. Crusty* blue- 
green patina, The- upper surface »f the circular tup is. much corroded. Ace. No. 
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I IGHTING UTENSILS 

LAMPS 

The usu of Lamps (Xi'x'-or, luoerna) in classical lands goes back at far 
as Minoim times (second millennium litVj, and Lists thiough the Roman 
cr.i. 1 hioughout this long period tin- type of Limp used was essentially the 
Same* though in fin til and decoration it passed through many stages of 
tit •wlopmcnt. Its essemi.il parts nit- a tcccpt.icle foi the oil and a nosode 
for the insertion of the wuL In Miiumii timet the chief form is thai of ;m 
opt'ii, generally deep bowl, with an occasional bridge over tht* nozzle, and 
with a vertical of horizontal handle. For day examples cf. British School 
Annual, IX, p. J2( t hg. 27, i, 2, 3; Mil, p. 285, Jig, 4; YJI, p. i»8» hg. 41. 
For stone examples mounted on a high foot, cf. e.g. A. J. Evans, British 
School Annual, \ I, p. 44. 

A foim introduced -it the close of the Bronze Age was a plain saucer with 
rim pinched into ;i nozzle 01 wick-h older, For a discussion of this sec uiuh t 
Nos. 1 ;^3 IF. 

The commonest Creek form of the fifth to the third century BC is a 
circular bowl with incurved rim (to prevent the oil from spilling), short W 
long tiough-tikc nozzle, and sometimes with horizontal handle. These 
lamps are often covered with the brilliant black gtaze characteristic of the 
period, and are generally wheel-made. (cf. H. Schmidt, Schlieniann's 
Sammhmg trnjaiiischer Alrertumer, p. tgg, Nos, 403 1 rf. ; R. Z:ihn, in T. 
Wiegand und H. Sehradcr, Priene, p. 44 e y). 

The lamps of the late Hellenistic period (circa 11 century B.C.) are 
moulded, of elongated shape, and generally have relief decorations on the 
upper side. They have long, trough-like nozzles, and instead or being 
open receptacles, are fitted with concave tops with only a hole left for 
pouring in the oil. Occasionally they have ring handles (cf. Zahn, op. en,, 
p. 4^0, Nos. 174 tt\ i Schmidt, op. cir , p. 200, Nos, 4064 ft\). 

From this was derived the familiar Roman rype of lamp of a circular 
bowl, with rounded or volute nozzles and small ring-handle (cf. Zahn, op. cit-, 
P* 453i No*. 1H7 ft".; Schmidt, op. cit., p. 201, Nos. 4081 ft.; H, B. Walters, 
History of Ancient Pottery, II, pp.400 F. etc.), which in its turn became 
elongated and provided with a mere projection to serve as a handle (cf. 
Schmidt] op. cit., p. zoi, No*- 40R7 40^0,), 

Sometimes lamps are provided with tubular sockets for insertion in a 

spike on the top of the lamp-stand (cf. e.g. No, iJ3i> m our collection; also 
J. L. Myres, Cesnola Handbook, Nos. 2519-2520). 

Noteworthy is the rare occurrence of Etruscan lamps. This is probably 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

I amps due to the fact that in Etnifia candles were commonly used instead i>t 
lamps, as can tie seen by the Etruscan candelabra, the majoiity of which 
served for the insertion of candles, nor fur the support of lumps (see under 
candelabrum, pp. 300, 371 ft.). 

By far the greatest number of the ancient lamps are made of clay; but ;i 
considerable number of bronze specimens have also been found, as well as 
some examples in stone and precious metal, 

Un the subject of lamps cf.:— • 

J. Tout a in, Paremhcrgct Kaglio, Dietionnaire, under hi corn a. 

II. Thiersch, in FurtwSngler, Acgina, p. 467 f. 

A. Furtwiingler, Olympia, IV, Die Bronzen, p, 205, 

R. Zahn, in T. Wiegand TL Sehrader, Priene, pp. 440 it"., and especially 
pp. 4^6 ft". 

II. Schmidt, Schlicrminn's Sam m lung trojamscher Alteitumer, pp. vw #, 

S. Luescheke, in Beschreibung riiinisehcr Altertiimer gesammelt von 
Carl A. Niesecn, 3 re Bearheitung. 

British Museum, Gtcck and Roman Life, p. 118. 

H. B. Walters, History of Ancient Pottery* II, pp. 303 ft*. ; Catalogue of 
Lamps in the British Museum. 

J. Fink, For men und Stem pel roniischer J honhtmpen, in Sitxungs- 
berichte der kgL bayerischun Akademie der VVissenschaften, iqoo, I left 5, 

C, Friederichs, Kleinere Kunst und Industrie, p. 1 So. 

SAULJR LA MI'S 

They consist of ail open saucer with rim pinched to form one or more 
nuz/U -s for the insertion of wicks. 

This type of lamp was first introduced at the close of the Bronze Age 
lcf« F. J. Bliss, Mound of Many Cities, TelLel-Hesy, ng, 174 [in Will 

dynasty layers}}. In Cyprus it common!) 1 occur* from ihe seventh t€i the 
fourth century B.C. (cf. J. L. My res, Cesuohi Handbook, Nns. 2501-2520); 
it also occurs undated in Phoenicia, and in Malta and Sicily even to the 
present da} (cL J. L. My res and M. Ohncfalsch-Rjchier, Catalogue of rhe 
Cyprus Museum, p. 80)- For an example from Olympia cf. A. Furtwang- 
ler, Olympia, IV, Die Bionzcn, JNo. 892. 

FROM CYI' KUS (CKSHOLA COi.lliTloN) 

The examples in this collection all have a shallow bowl and wide, Hat 
rim. This form is the latest development of this t) pe and belongs to the 
fourth and third centuries B.C. (cf. J. L. Myres and M. Ohnefa.lsch-Richr.er, 
Catalogue of the Cyprus Museum, p. So). 
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Length, ;| in. (14.9 cm.). Wkhli, s\l i»- ('4 s o»0- Height, if in. U.<j 
cm), cf. J, L. M> its. Cenftoto ! [and hook, No. 4978- Illustrated in tin Cesnob 
Atlas, III, pi. XI, IV, 3. Tht green patina h;i±; been Lively removed, I he sur- 
face is considerably corroded and t lit- re art a number of small holes. An. No. 
CB. 414. 
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Length, t*l in. (15.6cm.). Width, o| in. (16.3 cm.), Height, i l t in. (3.2cm). 
cf. J, L- Myres, Cesnofa Handbook, No. 49S1. The preen patina has been largely 
removed. The surface is somewhat corroded and there are a number of holes. 
Ace. No. CB. 418. 



I32S 

Length, 



5&in. (13.5 cm.). Width, si in. (13.3 cm.). Height, 1 /„ in. 



{2.7 cm.), cf. J. L. Myres, LesimLi Handbook, No, 4979. The light green 
patina has heen almost entirely removed. The litn is slightly chipped and there 
are a few small holes. Ace, No. CB. 415. 

I326 

Length, sU" i»- U4-5 cm.). Width, <\{l in. (12.5 cm.). Height, 1 in. (2.5 
cm,), rf. J. L. Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 49^0. The green patina has been 
almost entirely removed. The surface Is considerably corroded and the rim is 
somewhat chipped. Ace. No. C.R- 417. 

I 327 This specimen is somewhat different from the preceding, having 
an open saucer vmli slight rim and trough-like spout. It is probably some- 
what later in date. For a similar example in clay cf- J- L. My res, Cesnola 
Handbook, No- 25 18. 

Length, 4/e in. (n.j cm.), Diameter, 3^ in- (8.4 cm.). Height, I in. (i-9 
cm.)* cf. J. L. My res, Cesnola Handbook, No. 49^2. The crusty, green patina 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

Lamps ha* been largely removed* The rim is ctfftstdermht? broken and t hipped, All. 
N0.CB.416. 

LATE UREEK LA MI'S 

1335 LAMP, in the form of an open, round bowl with elongated 
round nozzle, and lid attached by a hinge. It has a short flaring foot and 
ring-slipped li.nvtlh with 
an ivy-leaf above. In the 
centre of the bowl is a 
tubular sucket, which 
served for inserting the 
lamp on the spiked stand 
No, 1310. 

For a somewhat similar 
lamp fiom Pricne, cf. T. 
Wiegand und H. Schi.uler, 
Priene»p. 385,ngs.4HH-4H9, IJ3S 

The device of the tubular 

socket for insertion on a spike goes hack as far as Mino.in times 1 cf. Monu- 
ment! ant k- hi, I002, p. IOI, figs, 34—35). 

Height, without lid, 3 in. (5 cm,)- Length, without handle, 3^ in. (8.6 cm*,}. 
Da«; t-F purchase uncertain (before 1906). Unpublished. Crusty, greenisl 
patina. The handle is broken off and part of the ling is missing, 
is somewhat corroded. Ace. No. CI.U. 3^7. 
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1336 LAMP in the form of a rounded bowl, elongated on one side to 
ftjitn the nojndc The bowl is closed 
at tht- top except for a small heart* 
shaped hole near where the bottom 
of the wick would come, and a 
round aperture which served for 
pouring in the oil and which is cov- 
ered by a lid in the form of a shell. 

There is a ring handle and ,< 
shipci flaring font. 

For a .similar example in clay, cf. R. Z.1I111, inT. WiegtflKi ttftd H.SchrailtT, 
Fiiene, p. 452, No. 186. 

Height, with handle, 3^ in. 1S.7 tin.). Length, without handle, 4^ in. 
(it. 8 cm.). Date of purchase uncertain. Rough, green patina. The upper 
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purr of the handle is missing, also the pin of thr hinue for the lid, Ace, No. t J.K. 
jK*i. 

K.OMAN I Wirs 

I34O LAMP, in the form of a round howl ori a low nng bast- and with 
an elongated nozzle, flanked on each side hv a \olmc. I he handle consists 
of two curved stems, united above to a 
Luge heart-shaped mvtnhei and joined 10 
tht! lamp be leaf-shaped attachments. 

1'h is type of lamp occurs on Roman 
sites in great numbers during the first 
century B.C. (cf. J. Fink, Formen und 
Stempe! rumischer '{ honlampen, in Sit- 
/ungsberkhte der Miincliner Akademie, 
ivoo, p, 6-sh, Class I). For limitar ' 4 

examples in bronze cf. F. U. Tarbetl, Naples Bronze*, Nos, 36, 37, 

Height, wsch handle, 3 f\ in. (K.g cm.). ].*-njith of tamp, without handle, 4^ 
in. (ll-8 cm.). Purchased in looo. Said to have been found in the Jhmran, 
Syria. Crusty, green patina. A small piece is missing From the handle; other- 
wise intact. Ace. No I1.K.3D. 
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I35O BRONZE SAUCER. The broad rim is divided into two sec- 
tions, a Bat, horizontal part decorated with incised scrolls and hearing the 
inscription Suthina (cf. p. 1N2), and a convex 
border with beading arid egg-and-durt pattern in 
lelief. On the latter are two small rin^s for the 
attachment of handles, Etruscan, fourth to third 
century B.C. 

The best explanation of saucers of this type is 
that they were the bowls placed at the top of 
thymiateria or incense burner*. They could 
hardly have served as lamps, as the bowl part is 
often so small as to be inadequate for a receptacle 
of the oil; and they cannot have been parts of candelabra, as there aie no 
marks of attachment. For similar example* cf. K. Sebum. icher, Antike 
IJton/en in Karlsruhe, Nos. 421 rf\, and the references rhere cited; there are 
teveral in the Hritish MuM-unv, and in the University Museum, Phila- 
delphia, all unpublished. 

Diameter, 4^ in. (n.j cm.!. Purchased in iooj. Found at iMsena in an 
Etruscan tomb of the fourth to rhird century K.C (cf. pp. l^afF.L Unpublished. 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

Lamps Crusty, green ptirina* There i*> a small hole in the rim and one of ihc lings is 
broken. Ace. No, G-R. 452. 

LAMP-HOOK 

Lamp-hook 1351 LAMP-HOOK. It consists of a rod from which project two 

books, curving in opposite directions; at one end of die rod is 
.1 ring, in which one link of a chain is still preserved* 

Th« use of ihli hook is. seen from examples still at- 
tached to Roman lamps. It apparently served both for 
suspension (ef. British Museum, Handbook of Greek and 
Roman Life, p. 119, fig. logi K. Schumacher, Antike 
Bronzen, No. 404), and as a pick-wick (cf. F. B. TarbeU, 
Naples Bronzes, fig. 35, where a hook of this type is at- 
tached to the lid of the lamp). 

Length, 3 J in. ($,9 cm.). From Cyprus. Ci'^nulii Collt-ution, 
cf. j. L. Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 49K3. Crusty, greenish 
patina. Ace. No, C,B. 93, t jw t 




ARMS AND ARMOR 

Our knowledge of ancient arms and armor is derived both horn frequent 
representations of them on monuments, and from actual specimens which 
have survived. The majority of extant examples are of bion/.e, though 
after the Bronze Age, and especially in Roman times, we know iron to have 
been commonly used, M least for the majority of weapons. This is due to 
the fact that iron objects have mostly perished hy corrosion, while those 
of bronze ate generally in a comparatively good state of preservation. 

I DAGGER-BLADES 

Dakcskk- The dagger {iyxtpi*w t pUgfo) was one of the earliest metal 

BLAOEf weapons employed, its short length and simple shape lying within 

the scope of the maker's ability at an early period; for during the Early 

Bronze Age the maker was not only inexperienced in working metal, but 

the material at his disposal was often almost pure copper, which, being softer 
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than bronze, did mn admit of very efficient ftirms (see Introduction, p„ xvij. DacuSKJI- 
l.ater, >\hcn these difficulties were overcome, the sword kt.mit popular, ISI S***-* 
its greater length nukmi; it Hunt sei\ UeyKIc as an othnsive weapon at close 
rangc (see Nos. i4<jofl\). 

For daggers iti general cf. A. _|. Reinach, Daremherg et Saglto, Dicnon- 
naire, piiiiiu, pp. 7' rl ^. 

KAfcLY DRON^Ii AGfe (ABOUT JOOO-iOOO B.C.) 
FROM CYPRUS* (tEBNOI.A t'Ul.1,1 CTIUN) 

The dagger-blade* at this earl)' period are of almost pure copper, gen- 
erally with a high admixture of copper oxide, which gives it a little more 
hardness. The implements appear to have been cast in an open mould and 
then li nth lied by hammering. I he haft, which was of more perishable 
material, such an wood 01 hone, has in all eases disappeared. On this ac- 
count it cannot now he determined whether this type of blade wan also in- 
serted into a long haft and used as a spear. 

Two main types can he distinguished: 

l"\ PE E Leaf-shaped, with rounded or slightly pointed base for in- 
sertion in the haft- The base was sometimes prolonged into a flat tang 
and rivets were added to secure the fastening further. Along the centre 
line of the blade runs a midrib, generally slight, bur sometimes more 
accentuated!. 

This form, without the tang, may be regarded as the earliest type of 
bronze dagger. An example of this shape was found in the necropolis 
of N a gad a in Egypt and belongs to the hrst dynasty (if W. M. Flinders 
ferric, Batlas and Nstgada, p. 4H. pis, LXV, 3, a\u\ LXXXIII»8j6; and J. 
Nauf, Die vorromischen Schwerter, pp. i 2, Note ],p1.1, j). The addition 
of the tang is a natural development of this type, as it muar soon have be- 
come evident that the securer fastening it provided was advantageous. 

Similar examples have been found in Hittite tombs (cf. C. L. Wool ley, 
Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, February, 1914, pi. 
XXIV); at Troy (cf. H. Schhemarm, Ilios, p. 505, fig. 957); in the Cyclade* 
(cf. F. Diiimnlcr, Athenische Mitrcilmigcn, XI, lieilage, 1, 11, p, 24); and in 
Central Europe (cf. M. Much, Die Kupferzcit in Europa, p. 13, figs, n-l4> 
and R, Virchow, GrabcrfcUi von Mobau, pi. II, I, p. 77). 

(a) Without tang 

I360 At the base of the blade arc three rivet-holes. 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

Dacceb- Lengrh, 6| in- (ie.("> cm.), cf. J. L. M} _ res, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4601. 

blades 'I he green parimi has been partly removed. Slightly corroded in places. Ace. 
No, CB. 19. 
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1 361 At the base of the blade are three rivet-holts. 

Length, <>* in. (16.5 cm.), cf. J, L. fvlyres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4602. 
The greenish patina has been largely removed. Somewhat corroded in places. 
Ace. No. CB. 20. 

1362 At the base of the blade are two rivet-holes. 

Length, 3JI in. (9.7 cm.), cf. J. L. Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4603. 
The green patina has been largely removed. Considerably corroded in places. 
Ace. No. CB. 2t. 

I 363 At the base of the blade are three rivet-holts in which the rivets 
are still preset veiL 

Length, 61 in. (17.I cm,)- cf. J. L. Myres, Cesnola HandbooU t No- 4604. 
Greenish patina. The surface is lomcwhat corroded and encrusted. Ace. No. 
CB. sj. 

1 364 there B re no rivet-holes. 

Length, 4;* jo. (i 1.9. cm.), cf. J. L. Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4605. 
The green patina has been largely removed. The surface is considerably corroded 
and the edges are much chipped. Act-. No. CB. 30. 

1365 There are no rivet-holes' 

I < ngth, si in. (13*3 cm,), cf. J. L. My res, Cesnola I land book, No. 4001:1. 1 he 
patina h;is bun p:u<lv removed, flu surface is slightly corroded. Ace. No, 
CB, sj. 

1366 There are no rivet-holes- 

Length, 4{£ in. (12.5 cm-), cf. J: L. Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4607. 
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ARMS AND ARMOR 

The patina has been p.irtly removed. The edges an- somewhat chipped. Ace. DvMii K- 
No. L'.U. j4, Bi mh 8 

(b) \\ ith Tang 

I367 Ihere are three rivet-holes, t>\o 1 in tlie b.tse of the Made, one 

in the tang. 

l.th^tlx, 6^ in. (15.7 cm. I. tf. J. L. My res, Ce»n<>la Handbook, N"». 4'»oH, 
llhiMi.iud in the CVviiula Atlas, 111* pi. I, XXI, J, The patina has bun partly 
rt-movrd. The surface is corroded in places. Are, N<». C.rJ. 
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I368 There art; two rivet-holes in the base of the blade. 

Length* 5J in, 114.3 cni.i. cf J. L, My res* Cesnola Handbook, No, 4609. 

The patina has hecn largely removed. The surface is a little corroded. Ace. 

No. C.B. lis. 

I 369 There are two rivet-holes in the base of the blade. 

Length, 4!, in. {11.1 cm.), ef, J. J,. My rep:, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4*>lo, 
The patina ha* been partly removed. The surface if corroded In places. Ace* 
Ne.CB.aj. 

1 1JO There are two rivet-holes in the base of the blade, in one of which 
the original rivet is still preserved. 

Length, 4^ in. (ion cm.), cf, J, L. Myres, Cesnota Handbook, No. 4^11. 
The patina has been partly removed. The surface is sightly corroded. Arc. 
No. CH. i?. 

1371 I here are no rt vet-holes. 

Length, 3 J in. ( r >.5 cm.), cf. J, L. My res t Cesnola Handbook, No, 461 1. 
The patina has been partly removed. The upper part of the blade is misting, 
Thf surface is somewhat corroded, Acr. No. l\ H. n>. 

137 2 There are no rivet-holes- 

Leitgth, 4S in. (114 cm.}, cf. J. L. Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4613. 
The patina has been largely removed. The top of the blade is misting* The 
surface is slightly corroded. Ace. No. C.B. 3 1. 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

1373 There are nu rivet-holes. 

Length, 5 i in, (14 cm.), cf. J. L. Myres, Cesftola Handbook, Nu. 4(^1 4. 
The patina li:ui been partly removed, Th< i<>|> <>f tin |il.<<li- is mining and the 
surface i,s considerably curmded, with a Few pieces missing. Ace. N«- C.B. 35. 
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1374 Triangular blade with slightly concave outline. The tang is 
unusually braid. There are three rivet-holes, two in the base of the 
blade, one in the tang. 

For Similar dagger-blades of tiiangul.il sli.tp*- lYom ilic Cyclades cf. 
E. Diimmler, AtheniBche Mittcilungen, XI, iKH6 t Beilage i, Nos. 6, f. 

Length, 3 1 in. (y-S cm.), cf. J. L. Myrei, Ctsnola Handbook* Nu. 4615. 
Illustrated in tin.- Cesnola Atlas, lit, pi. LXX1, 4. The grren patina has been 
partly removed. The surface 11 aomewhat corroded. Art. Mo. C.B. zB. 

TYPE II. Leaf-shaped, with strong midrib which is prolonged into a 
round, tapering tang, long enough to penetrate the whole length of the 
handle. The end is bent back to form a hook, in order to keep the tang 
firmly in place. Often there are two slits at the base of the blade to sepa- 
rate the cutting edges from the tang {cf. J. L. Myres, Cesnola Handbook, 
Nos, 4.0.16.- 4625). 

I Lis type of dagger in said to have been found in graves of 3000 B.C. (cf. 
M.Ohmfahch-Riilurr, Neues iiber Atisgrabungen aufCypem, in Zeirsehrifr 
fur Ethnologic, XXM, p. 321, fig. XXI, 10). It is oh en referred to as 
Cypriote par txtellente t and was certainly a favorite form in Cyprus, to 
judge from the numerous examples found there (cf. j, L. My res and M, Ohne- 
falsch-Richttr, Catalogue of the Cyprus Museum, p. 53, Nos. 551 flf.). 
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But it is not peculiar to this locality only- Daggers of the same shape have Haggi:*- 
bcvn found in Troy (cf, M. Uhncralsch-Ricriter, K) pros, die IJibcI und niAiirs 
Ho mi i, pi. CXI,\ Ij $A t d), *a wt'll ;is in Hungary (cf. F. von Pulszky, Die 
Kupferzeit in LJngarn, p. 77, Nos. 3, 5, 6, 7) and other sites of Central 
Europe (cf. J. Undser, Die iiltesttn Schwertformen, in Zeitschrift fiir 
Kthnologie, XXI I, 1890, p. 8 f., who thinks that these were probably carried 
there from Cypius by the Pin* nici.ms). 

Length, h,*, in, (21.H iiii.1, of, J, I,. My tea, Ctflzlola Handbook, Ni». 461^. 
The prt-t-n patina has been mostly removed. I he edfpes arc slightly chipped. 
Ace. No- (J-H. 1. Illustrated, p. y$t). 

1379 

1 * njith. [*A in. (jl.9 cm*), cf, J, L, M> r*s, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4M7. 
llu- priori patina his been partly removed. Slightly corroded in placet. Act. 
No CM 2. 

1380 

Length, i;,; in. (33,5 cm.), cf. J. L. Myrts, Cesnola Handbook, No. 46*8. 
The green patina has him partly removed. Slifshtlv corroded in places. Ace. 
No. CM. 3. 

1381 

Length, iO x \ in- (41.8 cm,), cf, J. L My res, Ceutotu Handbook, No. 400,. 
llu green patina has be t n partly removed. Slightly corroded in place*, Ace. 
No. CM. 4. 

1382 

Letttgtfl, is mi "1- U'i 5 cm), cf. j. L. Myrvs. CesnoUi H und hook, No. 41^20. 
1 \u preen p:itin.i has been partly removed. Slightly curroded in placet. \cc 
No, C.B. 5, 

[383 

Length, 15U in. (40,2 cm.), cf. J, L. Mires, Cesnoto Handbook, No. 4621. 
"Hit green patina has hem partly removed. Slightly corroded in plains. Ace. 
No. C.B. 6. 

1384 

Length, !<>,; in- (4H.7 cm.), cf. J. t, Myr*t. (Vm!..I., Handbook, No. 402,5. 
Thf (jrnn |i.mna ha* been partlj removed. Sli^hrly corroded in place*. Tin 
edges art- considerably chipped. Ace No, C.B. 7. 

Length, \<j\ in. {4**9 cmj. cf. J, L. Mires, Ceanola Handbook, No. 4(2}. 
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DAGGER- *J he grten patina has been partly removed. Considerably corroded in placet- 
BLA0K.S Ate No, CB- B, 

1386 

Length, 17,^ in, (44.6 cm.), cf. J. L. Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4.(134, 
illustrated in the Ctesttola Atbs, 111. pb LXXII, 2- The green patina hits been 
partly removed. Slightly corroded in places- Ace. No. C.B. 9. 

I 

Length! l6| in. (41 cm»). if. J. L- Mvn=», Crsnula Handbook, No. 4615. 
'I he ^rt-en patina has Wen partly removed. Considerably corroded in places. 
All. No- CB. to. 

I380 The midrib is hammered fiat for a short distance from the 
point. 

Length, 20 in, (50.5 cm.), cf. J. J.. Myrt-i, CeitnoLi Handbook, No. 4626. 
Ilhmratecl in the Cestui] a Adas, pi. LXX1I, 5. The preen patina h.is. been partly 
removed. G^nsiderabty corroded. The tang is bent a little to ana tide* Ace 

No. c. b. 11. 

I389 '' he midrib) is hammered fl.it for a short distance from the 
point. 

Length* 1 6 |',j in, f40.fi cm.), cf. J. L. Myres, Cesfiot* Handbook, No. 4(127. 
Thi- green patina has been partly removed. Considerably corroded in places. 
Ace. No. C.B. 12- 

1590 

Length, 12J in. U2.1 cm), cf. J. L- Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 402S, 
The green patina has been mostly removed. Much corroded, with pieces along 
the edges missing. Alc. No. C.B. 13. 

139" 

Length, ro,^ in. (364.5 cm.), cf. J. L. Myres, Cesnota Handbook, No. 4029. 
The green patina has been mostly removed. The edges are much chipped- Ace. 
No. C.Jf. 14. 

1392 I he blade is bent back, probably intentionally ro make it 
useless before burial (cf. J, L, Myres, Cesnola Handbook, p. 472). The end 
of the tang is hammered our. 

Length, as bent, 1 1 '. m (19,1 cm), cf, J. L. Myres, Cesnota Handbook, No. 
4'>lo. The green patina has been partly removed. Slightly corroded in places. 
Ate. No. C.B, 15. 

1393 The blade is bent like No- 1392, 

Length, irj in. (292 cm.], cf. J. L. Myres, Cesnoia Handbook, No. 4631. 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

I lit patina ha* been enrtrrly removed. The copper, has now u brownish appear- 
iiiKt-. Much corroded, Aee.NevC.EL 16. 

I394 Doubled up, probably intentionally , like Not., iyji, l$9$* 
Length, as bent, n i i n - ('6-3 cm.), cf, J. I,. My res, Ccsllula Haiidhouk, Nn. 
463.lt Greenish patina. The surface is mueii encrusted and considerable 
parrs of the Made, as well as the whole of the tang, are missing. Ace. No. 
C B. Hi, Illustrated, p, j8$ 

^395 ' ' H " niidrib protrudes so fai and the lateral wings of the blade 
are so narrow that the dagger is practically four-winged. Illustrated, p. J89, 

Length, 9]^ in, C34.9 em.), cf. J. L. Mvres, Cesnola Handbook, No- 4&$$- 
Illustrated in the Cestiola. Atla£» III, ph LXXII, 3. The green patina has been 
partly removed. Much corroded* with considerable parts of the blade missing. 
Ace, No. CB, 17. 

I396 Fmn bladed type like No. 1395. Jilumated, p. 3 No, 

Length, 14 in. (J5.6 cm,), cf. J. L, Myris, Cisiiola Handbook, No- 4M.1. 
Cretniiii patina, The surface is considerably rrteriiKred. The bent tip of tiw 
tang is broken off, Ace. No. C.R. 37. 

LATE BRONZE AGE 

In the Laie Bronze Age, which eoiiesponds to the Mycenaean coloni- 
zation of Cyprus, bronze proper was used, that is, copper was mixed with 
9-H per cent of tin, and was oT correspondingly greater hardness. The 
farms of the dagger blades accordingly became more developed* They have 
now broad Hat tangs with Hanged edges. The hamMe-plates were riveted 
to these tangs, where chey were kept in place by the Range*. 

For other examples of this period with similar Hanged tangs cL e.g. 
A. |- Evans, The Pichihiiiiie Tomb* of Knossos, p. 82, fig. 90 

prow cvrRns U'isnoia collection!) 

I403 There are five rivet-holes in the tang. 
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Length, 5A in. (13.5 cm.j. cf. J- L. Mj res, CesnoU Handbook, No, 469*. 
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lllustr:ittil in the CYsimla At Lib, lit. pi, IAIV, j. (iicrnish patina. Th« but- Dagckm. 
Km ii much entrusted and corroded. Ace, No. CB, 12. iii.adks 

I4O4 Between rite blade and the t;ing is a socket to secure the handle-. 
plates further. The tang, which is very long, is 11 asymmetrical. It con- 
tains run mct-lmles in which the rtvetH .lit still preserved. 




1404 



Length, *i, in, (io.tf cm,), cf. J, L. Myrts, O-snola Handbook, No, 4&9J. 
Greenish patina. I hi surface is much corroded anil encrusted. Ai'c. No, C,B, 
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TJifi typm prevalent in Crete during the Middle Mirtoaii III ;mJ Lute 
Minoan I periods (about 1800-1500 B.C.) is the following: 

Leaf-shaped, without tang or midrib, and with rounded or straight-edged 
base for insertion in the haft, to which it was further secured by rivets. 
These blades ure often of very thin bronze, in which cases they could not 
have been used for stabbing, hut merely as knife-blades, 

For similar examples cf. M. IS. Ilawes, Gournia, pi. IV, 56 60, and the 
references there cited; R. B. Sealer, Explorations in the Island of Mochlos, 
ftp. 45, XN, n; II, 52, tV, 181 For the development of this type of blade 
from the earlier triangular form cf. R. H. Stager, Mochlos, op. cit., p. 
106 f. 
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1407 Slightly rounded h;ise with three rivet-holes, in two of which 
rhc rivet! are still preserved. 

Length. 5^ in. (13.8 cm.;. Gift of the American Explication Society, 1907. 
Crusty, greinish patina. The surface is rorrnded in phicis- The edges are con- 
siderably chipped, Ace. No. 07.232.7. 
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DAt.t.m- I408 The base Is rounded and has three rivet-holes, in one of which 

BLAI>1 1 r )ie rivet in itill preserved* The blade contracts slightly in the middle. 




1 .,c * 



Lenpth, 5 A in. (*3-^ cm.). Gift of the American Exploration Society, 
1007. Crusty, Rrtenish patina. The edges are somewhat chipped. Aa\ No. 
67.j33.fi, 




1409 



I4O9 Straight base with three rivet-holes, in unr or which the rivet 
is still preserved. The blade is wider in the middle than ai the ends. 

Length, 5] in. (14.6 cm,), tiift of the American Exploration Society, n/07. 
Crusty, brown-green patina with bine puuhes. Considerably chipped on the 
edges* Aec. fin. 07.333 w. 




1410 

1410 Straight base with two rivets. The edjtes "*" tlu Made are nearly 

parallel. 

Length, 41^ in. (13.5 cm.). Gift of the American Exploration Society, 
1007. Crusty, greenish patina. Slightly chipped on the edpes. Ace. No. 
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SPEAR-HEADS 

From the beginning of tire Late Bronze Ape spear-heads (spear ™ fo'ipv, Si-i:ah- 
hasta) are provide with tubular sockets and aie thug dearly distinguished heads 
from dagger-blades (see above, p. 3^3). 

I 01 spears in general cf. E, Cut|» Da rem berg tt Saglio, Dicrimiifiiirc, 
hasta, pp. 33 ff. 

fROU ni'RIS U ISNiH. \ 10LI, ItTlONj 
L.VTL RKOV/E fttJJE 

Spear-heads of this period have 1111 now, leaf-shaped blades generally 
with it midrib, which sometimes becomes so accentuated as to give a foiu- 
tvingyd appearance to the hi, id- 

This type of spear-head is common in the Greek world in the Later 
Bronze and tally Iron Age*.: cf. e.g. the examples from Kiiussos (A. J, 
Evans, The Prehistoric Tombs of Kjiossos, pi, XCJ t fig, 113); from Gournia 
(H, 11. Ha\ves t Gournia, pi. l\\ 4K); from Mochlos (R« II. Sealer, Exploi a- 
lions in the Island of Moehlos, fig. 45, XX, 10 12); from lalysos (A. 
lumvangler und G. Loschcke, Mykcnischc Vasen, pi. D); and from 
Olynipia (A. Furtwangler, Olympia, IV, Die Rronzen, pi. LXIY, and 

T- ! 73>- 

1415 Without midiih. The tubular socket was formed by bending 
the lower part of the blade around the head of the haft, a practice which 
may ui ll have originated the socket. Illustrated, p. 395. 

Length, ^\ in. (10.5 cm.), cf. J. b. Myres, Cetftola Handbook, No, 4' '4 
IllijMiati.il in tlif Ctbnihla Atiai^ 111, pi, LXXIII, 5. KoukIi, daik greenish 
patina. A piece on the upper li^ht-hand connr of the socki t is missing. Aci, 
\,, C.B. 5J3, 

14^6 With strongly marked midrib- Illustrated, p. 395. 

Length, ljli in. (5-5.4 cm.), cf. j. L. My res, Cesnota Handbook, No. 4695, 
Illustrated in the ■Cesnula Atlas, III, pi. LXXI1, I. Rough, fire? n patina. The 
socket is split open and a piece on its Lower part is missing. I hi n nn- tun rivi r~ 
hoLs in the socket. Ave. No. CB« 41. 

I4I 7 With strongly marked midrib. 
Length of fragment, 7,^ in. (18.9 cm.), cf. J. L. Myres, Cesnols Handbook, 

No. 4690. Rough, green patina. The upper part is broken off and the socket 
is split open, Ave. No, OR. 3s. 
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Sfl ak- 1418 The midrib is so marked us to give the spear-head a rour-bladed 

im.aon effect. 

Length, izj in. hi-4 cm,), cf, J. L. Mynv, Ce&noh Handbook, No. 40^7. 
Rough, greenish p;itina. Part of the iron (?) ha Ft is preserved and a portion of the 
socket is missing, as are also a few pieces in the Made. Ace. No. C. H. 30, 

EARLY IRON AGE 

Most spear-head* of the Early Iron A«e resemble those of the Late 
Bftmze period; tli.it is tiny have leaf-shaped blades and tubular sockets. 
Rut the blub is generally not so narrow, and the midrib broad and 
flat. 

The majority of specimens found are of iron, but hronze is not wholly 
discarded- tor the distribution of this type of spear-head see under the 
examples of tlu Bron/.e Age, p, J93. 

(a) Of Bronze 

1423 

Length, 5li in. (144 em,). cf. J. L. My res, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4700, 
KuullIl, green patina. There are tuo river-holes in the socket. Chipped in 
places, Aee. No. CU. ;' . 

I424 

Length) 7 t \ in. (t^.^ cm.}, cf. J. L. Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4707. 
The rough, greenish patina has been partly removed, The surface is encrusted 
in places. Chipped in places. There are two rivet-holes in the socket. Aec. 
No. C.ti. 40. 

(b) Of Iron 

I42S 

Length, u, 1 ,, in. (aS,J cm.), cf. J. L. Myres, Cesnob Handbook, No. 470^. 
The rip is broken oH. u is also part of the socket. 1'art of the haft is preserved 

inside the socket, Aec. No. i'.M. 45. 

r 426 

Length, *>j*c in. {24^ em.), cf. J. I-. Myres, Cesnola Handbook. No. 4700 
The iron is much corroded. Ait. No, CB. 4'.. 

1427 

Length, #1 in. Uo.S cm.), cf, J. L. Mires, Cesnola Handbook, No- 4710. 
The iron is much corroded, and a piece From the edge of the blade is missing. 
Ace. No. C.B. 47. 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

Stear- 1428 

KKA|!S ItnRtln, 7m in. (1S.3 cm j. cf, J. J., Mires, Cesttota Handbook, No. 471 J- 

I In imn ii modi corroded. Ac*--. No. t\H. 4W. 

1429 

l.m^th, 5^ ill- 1 14- 1 cm.), cF. J. L- Myres, CtvtloU Handbook, No. 4712. 
Part of the iron haft is still preserved* The sr*>n is much corroded. Ace. No, 

CB.49- 

I430 The email itze of this example suggests that it may have been 

ustd as an ;n tow -head, lllust rated, p. 395. 

Length, 3^ in. (7.8 cm.), cf- J. L, Myres, Ccsnnla Handbook, No. 47*3- 
Ace. No. C.IJ. 507, 

Another variety of spear-head found in Cyprus during this period has a 
four-sided blade with a socket below atu\ ending above in a point. The 
process of its development from the other type wa§ probably ihe gradual 
disappt ai ance of the wm^s of the blade, leavinu only ifie long inidi ib 

This type of spear-head is peculiar to Cyprus and may perhaps be iden- 
tified "with the crrviW referred 10 by Herod utos and otlier ancient writers 
as the Cypriote javelin (cf. J. L. My res, The Sigynnue of Herod or os, in 
the Anthropological Essays presented to E. H. Tylor, lyOH, pp, 25s 276; 
and A. J. Rcircach, in Dareniberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, under sigyna, 
p. 1336 f.j also J, L Myres* Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, 
III, p. 107, and V, p. 130). 

1 .1 . Of Bronze 

H33 

Length, 25 in. (63.G cm.), cf. J. J.. Myris, Cesnob Handbook, No. 47 l 4- 
Illustrated in the CesnoU Atlas, UK ph I, XV II, z. I lit green patina has been 
largely removed. Somewhat bent. The socket is split open and broken on one 
aide. The tip is miasma. An- l\" t' H. 42. Illustrated* p, 395> 

1434 

Length, 20 J in- (53 em. J. cf. j, J,. My res, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4715. 
Crusty* preen patina, Somewhat bent and corroded in places. The tip is miss- 
ing Ace. Nu. C.ll. 43. 

H35 

LenRth, 27 le in. (69,6 cm.), cf. J. I,. Myres, tVs.mil a Handbook, No. 47 16. 
Illustrated in the Cesnola Atlas., III, pi. LXXVJI. 4* Crusty, creen patina. 
Considerably' corroded in places. The tip is missing. Ace- No, C-U- 44. 
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14.36 Sri ak- 

Length, I4J »» (3S*^ cm,), cf. J. I ftfyrcf, Cestwla Handbook, No. 4717. head* 

Roii^lw green patina, I he soiki C is slit open. J Ik rr art 1 tun nutlioks in ih< 

sockir. Acc- No. CB. u('. Illustrated, p, 395. 
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Of Iron 



Length. 11 in. U7.0, cm.). cf« J. L. My res, Cetnola Handbook, Nit. 471*^ 
Mnvli corroded' Our rivet in the socket n. puscrvrd. It was broken in 
two and reattached. An. No. Cli, i 15, Mhlstrutiil, p. 30,5. 

HIOM ITALY 

"the blade is of broad, leaf-shafted form, ending i n : i sharp point, and 
provided with 1 naf tnidrib. Hclow \$ a tubular .socket for the insertion of 
the handle. 

This is the common type of spear-bead found in ttalv during the Fre- 
Roman period (ch E. Cuq, Datemberget S.^ho, iJicrjonnaire, under hasta* 
p. 37, and British Museum, Greek and Roman Life, fig. 83 }. 

The four specimens in our collection are dated as not later than the 
middle of the sixth century B.C.» since they were found in the same tomb 
.as the Etruscan chariot (cf. p, iJJ f,). 

Of Iron 

1442 

Length, with KT>ckec» 19J in. (50 cm.). Unpublished. 'Hit iron is much 
currodi-d. I he tip and a piece of the socket are missing. Jnsidc the socket a 
portion of the inm haft is still preserved- Acc- No. (LR. 43ft. 
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Length, with socket, lt*A in. (46,5 cm.). Unpublished, The inm is miu-h 
•corroded. Inside the socket a portion of the iron haft is still preserved, Acc. 
No. G. R. 4,7. 

1444 

Length, with socket, lS| in. (4H cm. (. Unpublished. The iron is much 
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Speak- corroded. The tip is missing and the edges are somewhat chipped. Inside the 
HEABI iocfcrt a portion of the iron haft is still preserved. Ace. No, (j.R, 436. 

1445 Similar to the above, but of smaller dimensions. 
Length, with socket* K „V in. (21. $ cm.). Unpublished. The iron is much 
corroded and a few pieces from the socket are missing- Ail. No. G.R. 439. 



Bl'tt- 

M'IK.1 H 



Kiri-sriki s 

The shafts of Greek spears were often provided on the butt ends either 
with another spear-head, so that the weapon could be used at both cxtrenii- 
ties^ or with a simple spike (cf. E. Cuq, Da rem berg et Saglio, Diet ionn aire, 
under hasta, p. 36). The following areexamples of such spikes (<7«t#o>ri7p), 
with tubular sockets, 

FROM I'ri'HUK (ikSKOLA COLLECTION) 

FAR IV I HON ACE 

1450 Of four-sided section, with a moulded ring between the spike 
and the socket. 

Implements of this form used to be classed as spear-heads (cf. A. Furt- 
wangler, Ol) mpia, IV, Die Bronzen, pL LXIV, p. 175 ); they are, however, 
more probably spear-butts, for which their shape is much better adapted 
(cf- R. C. Bos an que*, in Essays and Studies presented 10 William Ridge- 
way, 1913, p. 275 f.)> 

Length, Siin, (l&j cm.), cf. J. L. My res, Cesnoh Handbook, No 471^ 
Illustrated in the Cesnoh Atlas, III, pi. LXXI11, 2. Crusty, greenish patina. 
The surface is much corroded. The upper end of the spike and the greater parr 
of the socket are missing. Ace, No. C.B. 51. 




1450 




14O 



1451 Of round section. 

Length, 7^ in, (1^.5 cm.), cf. j, L, My res, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4720. 
Rough, greenish patins The bronze is slit open in many places and a piece at 
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tin* bottom is mi km tig. About midway are traces which slmw ih.n a 
another material Kurroiindi-d it. Alt. No. LMt. 50. 



■ ne, 
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The workmanship is excellent, the decorations being executed through- 
Dut with wonderful finish. 

This type of sword is commonly known as Hungarian and belongs to the 
L:iter hrony.e Age (ef. j, Naue, Die vorromijichen Schwerter, p. 48 f^, p, 
53 f-, p. 56, pta, XX 11 fK; G, Montclius, La Civilisation primitive en Italic, 
pi. 3], p. 174 f.,and the references there cited). For its distribution ef. J. 
N-hjc, op- crt,, p. 55, 

Length, 2i\ in. (54-5 cm.). Purchased in lyoo. Mentioned in the Mum inn 
Bulletin, February, n/07, p. jo. Smooth, olivc-ejtcn patina. The prt m nation 
is excellent, the iword hiinR practically intact, except for a ciack in the pommel 
and a few slight chipi in the blade. Act. No. 06. 1 1 70. 

1461 BRONZE SWORD WITH SHEATH. The blade is in the form 
of a long, pointed leaf with broad Fat midrib, and rounded base. The hilt 



BuTT- 

M'lki s 



SWORDS 

The eailiesr bronze sis olds (i-Uftos, glad ins) d;ile from the Later Bronze Swdrds 
Age. In the Early Bronze Age the difficult}' of casting ho long :i weapon 
.is the IWOrd h:id not yet hi en overcome and short daggers had to serve the 
purpose of chief offensive u capon (cf. Nos, 13606°). 

I 01 svvoids in general ef. : — 

£. Beurlier, Datembcrg et Saglio, Diction n aire, ghdius, pp. 1600 H. 

J= Naue, Die vorromischen Schwertei*. 

1460 BRONZE SWORD. The blade has slightly convex edges which 
become concave and indented before they reach the hilt. The hilt, which 
is attached to the sword by two bron/.c rivets, has a grip of oval section and 
a pommel in the shape of ,1 shallow buwl with a knob in the centre. The 
hilt and the adjoining portion of the sword ate richly decorated with incised 
and punctured ornaments, consisting of vows of circles, semicircles, dots, 
and Zigzag lines. On the grip are three raised bands, and the blade has a 
series of ribs running along either side of the midrib. 
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SwORUS has a crescent -shaped pommel and a grip which is wider in the middle than 
at the ends, I he grip and (he ba.se ot the blade have raised edges for the 
insertion of bone or ivory inlay (now missing). The blade is decorated 
along either side of the midrib with a series of ridges, and at its base are 
finely incised and punctured lines. On the base of the blade and the hilt 
are four rivet-holes for the attachment of the inlay. 





♦ 



C461 



The sheath is made of a thin plate of bronze, bent together with edges 
adjoining. It ends a hove in a knob, with disk below, and is decorated on its 
surface with a series of parallel ridges, zigzag lines, and hatchings 

This type of sword commonly occurs in Central and South Italy. The 
earliest examples belong to the period between 1 100-1000 B.C. (O. Montelius, 
Pte-Classical-Chronologict pi- Il)i but the type continues into the Earl\ 
Iron Age (cf. J. Natie, Die vorromischen Schwefter, pp. ii-12, pi. VI, t). 

Length of 6 word, aoj in. (53 cm.). Lengths of sheath fragments, 1 1 f € in. 
(2S..1 cm); 4* in- (11.4 cm.), Ptirthastd in 1909. Said to be From Roman 
excavations. Unpublished, Rough, green- hi lit patina. Tht sword is somtvvhat 
chipped and tht idieath veiy fragmentary. Ace. No. 00.221.27, 



I462 IRON SWORD, with straight-edged blade, Strong midrib, 
and flanged tang. 

This form is probably a translation into iron of a bronze form found in 
liirin ilium; the I. ire Mmmi.h.ki pei ii <d ■ ( I H. Schtiefnaim, Mycenae, p 
144, fig- 221, and others cited by A. J. Evans, Mycenaean Cyprus as illus- 
trated in the British Museum Kxca vat ions, in the Journal of the Anthro- 
pologieal Institute of Great Britain und Irehmd, vol. XXX, 1 900, p. 218). 
It is of foreign origin and seems to have originated in Italy, where a number 
of bronze examples of this form have been found (cf J. Naue, Die vorro-m- 
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is. -lit ii Sclmertcr, p. 15 f.i pis, Vtl, VIII). Our example, from its close 
resemblance to tlit-s*.* Bronze Age ex.mip1es ( must be placed at the beninrtiiig 

of the tally lion Age, tU.it is, about UOO-IOOO Ji.C\ Few simil.ir iron 

swot ils from Cypi lis, l(. j. 1'iuLset, Die altestin Sehweitfoi men, in Zeitschi ift 
fiir Ethnologic* 1&90, XXII, p. 2 f. 

Length* ^7* in. (69.6 cm.), From Cyprus, Cesnula Collection, cf. J- l<> 
Mvrii, O.srmla ILiiuHumL, Nn. 47:5, Illustrated in tin Ctinula Ail.is, It I, pi. 
bXXiV, 2. The iron it much corroded. The handle-plates and mirsaiv im^v 
int»» but ill* - iltMiiliii.innn ihowi rlu handle t'i have run forward In a blunt pcritti 
• hi tli« uppir end uftlii blade* A«x-. No, Cli. 4JK. 
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1463 IRON SWORD, with broad, Iciif^haped blade, with recurving 
edges anil strung midrib. The tang is semicircular above and was prob- 
ably long and narrow below (the lower part is now missing); it is not 
flanged, but has a bronze binding which protected the edges. 

Of this form only a few example** have been found, all of which come from 
Cyprus (cf. e.g. J. L. My its andM. Ohnefalsch-Richttr, Catalogue of the 
Cyprus Museum, Nos. 391 1-3913 [three fragments of at least two swords]; 
M. Ohnefalsch-Riehter, Zeitsehrift fur Ethnologic, XXXI, 1S99, p. (29) [a 
reference to a sword now in Cambridge and shortly to be published by J. 
L. M\ res in the Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and Anthropologyl). On 
the engraved bowl from Cyprus, which dates from the first half of the seventh 
century B.C. (cf. J, L. M) re&, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4554' similar swords 
are represented. The type resembles the later form of sword at Ilalos, 
but is of more curved outline (ck My res, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4726J. 
Recently a number of similar but smaller daggers and swords have 
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SwoKpfi been found in Early Iron Age tombs near Carchemish (not yer pub- 
lished). 1 

Length, 23I in. (574 em.k from t\| ,lli - Cimm4;i ( \ rl 1 ■ 1 mm. cf. J. L. 
My res, Ctsnola Handbook, No. 4726* Illustrated in the CVsnola Atlas, J II, pi. 
LXXI V, 1. 1 he ir«>n is much corroded. The lower part of the tang is missing 
(see above). 'I vrii bronze rivets are preserved, as veil as parts of thi bronze 
binding of tfee handle- plates. Ace. No. CM*. 457. 





1 +6 4 
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H75 

1464 FRAGMENT OF A SIMILAR IRON SWORD, consisting of 
the greater pan of the tang with lis bronze binding, and a considerable por- 
tion of the ivory handle-plates, which are fastened to the tang by means of 
three silver rivets. The hilt is cylindrical in section unci ornamented with 
two mouldings. 

Length of fragment, +J in, (tz, 1 cm.). From Cyprus. Cesnola Collection, 
ef- J, L. Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4727. 'I he iron is much corroded. 
Ace. No. CM J. 439. 

I469 DIMINUTIVE SWORD, probably used as a pin, The blade 
is I- ii;- and thin, with slightly curving edges. The hilt has a guard in the 
form of a cross-piece, am! ends above in a knob-shaped pommel. 

This type of sword is that commonly used in Greece during the fifth 
century B.C., as can be seen from frequent representations of it on Greek 
"This information 1 oiwfr to I'fofatsor Jnlm L. Mj'I**. 
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vase-paintings, ami some datable specimens found (ef. Id it ish Museum^ S^ihns 
Greek and Roman Life, p. yo f I. 

Length, 3 ,"*, in. l*.l cm.). from Cyprus. Cesnolii Collection, cf. J. L. 
Mvres, Cesttola I landhook. No. 4KJ0, Tn* pretn patina has been partly re- 
moved. Otherwise intact. Ace No. CH. 22a. 

1475 IRON SWORD with straight-edged blade and ma iked midrib. 
The f;n .ud is of rounded form cut off sharp at the ends. 'I In- hilt has ;i 
bronze grip of oval section :int1 flat pummel surmounted by a knob. The 

ponimtl is apparently fragmentary, having been of the antennae type with 
recurving ends. 

Early Iron Age, For similar swords cf. j. Dechelette, Manuel 
d' archcologie, EI, pp. 730 fT.; J. Naue, Die vortdmtschen Schwener^ 
r ls. XXXIV ff. 

Length. 1 7 ', in. (4.3. K cm.). Gift of Albert (i:dt.nin, I9I|. Dredged from 
the Klutne at Avignon in 101 I. 'flu- imn is much corroded :md the edi^s of the 
blade are math chipped. The hilt, which is covered with a crusty, greca patina, 
is slit open on one side. Aee. No. 13. 134. 

ARROW-HEADS 

Arrows (iVs, sagifta) were used both in warfare and for the chase Akkow- 
throughout antiquity, from the Stone Age down to Roman times. Their heads 
chronolog\ i> :i ni.int-i ol some difh'cnltv , ;is they Ifcave mostU Ik-mi found 
scattered on the surface, not in tombs. More or less definite date marks, 
however, are sometimes supplied by their occurrence on well-known battle- 
fields. 

For arrows in genera! cf. A, J. Reinaeh, D:ireniberg et SagUo, Diction- 
nairc, sngitta, pp. 997 ff, 

'1 he following types of arrow-heads are represented in «un collection: 

TYPE 1, With fiat, leaf-shaped blade, midrib, and long four-sided 
tang which served for insertion in the shaft, 

This type appears as early as the Bronze Age (cf, F. J. Bliss, A Mound 
of Many Cities, Tell el Hesy, p. 81, hgs. 133 ft',; E« Sellin, 'It II TVAnuck, 
pi. 8g and h ; J. de Morgan, Recherches sur Its ortgines de I Fgypte, 1896, 
p. 210, Nos. 56ft 570; J. Garststng* MahSsna an<l Bet EChalif, pi XXIII; 
R. C. Bosa liquet, Phylakopi, pL XXXVIII, 6); but persists until later, and 
is commonly fount! in Syria and Palestine (cf. F. J. Bliss and R. A. S. 
Macalister, Excavations in Palestine, pi. 79). A number of examples have 
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Arrow- been found in Cyprus (cf. H. B. Walters, British Museum, Catalogue of 
Bronzes* No. 2809; \V. Ridgeway, Early Age of Greece, p. 302, tig. 57). 

PROM CYPRUS (t'ESNOLA COLI.KCTION ) 

1480 The midrib is broad and fiat. 

Length, 5^ in- {i}.(> cm-)* cf, J- L, Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4776, 
Tbe greenish patina has Inn p:irtl\ removed, The surface is encrusted in pi ares. 
Acc.N0.CB.3i. 

I4KI llu- midrib is broad and flat. 

Length, ajj- >n- C ,w till.), cf. J. L. My res, (_'e*iinki HanJh«ok, Ni>. 4777- 
Orusty, greenish patina Ace- No. C-B- 60. 

1482 The midrib is narrow and marked. 

Length, I ^in. (4.N cm.), cf. J. L Mvrt>, lY*nolu Han<Jhoi>k, N«>. 477K. 
Chimv, ureenish patina, The surface is considerable corroded. Ace. No. C'.B, 
6a. 

I VPi: 11. With three-edged blade and tubular snck«r. 

This type is commonly found an Greek sites during the classical period. 
A number of examples were found on the battle-field of Marathon (cf, K. 
Schumacher, Antike Bronzen in Karlsruhe, No. 748 [2], pi. XIV, 2tt), 
which gives them a definite date. They appear, however, to have bad 
a long history. It ts possible that they should be identified with the 
1 I omen c rpi-y\uix iV Or thrice-barbed arrow (cf. \\. Rtdgeway, Early Age 
of Greece, I, p. 301 f.; A. 1' urtwiinglcr, Olympia, liioti/tn, p. 17B, Nos. 1083 
((,). In the recent excavations at Carehemish rhey have been found in 
tombs after the hftli century B.C. 

FROM CYPRUS (CISNOLA CiiLL bt'TION) 
1487 

Length] i^m. 1 4. ■ en.), cf. J. L. Myre*, Cetnola Handbook, Nu. 47B9. 
IN use raced in the Cesnola Atlas, III, pi. LXN'Jll, 4. R'ui^li, green patina. Ace. 
No, LB. 57. 

1488 

Length, 1 ,\ in, (3.0 cm.), cf. J. L. Mms LYsnola Handbook, No, 47^0. 
Light green patina. The surface somewhat ciunistid. Ace, No. C.B. 55. 

1489 

Length, i\ in. {3.N uin.). tf. J. L. Myres, L'esnota Handbook, Nu. 4791. 
The pa tin, 1 has been Lirgcly removed, The surface is somewhat corroded. Ace. 
No. CB, 54. 
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A a how- I490 

heads Ltngth, i,"i, in. (3 cm.), cf. J. L. My res, Qetnola Handbook, No. 4792. 

Th* pitting has heen largely removed. The surface is- sliphrlv corroded and the 
edges are somewhat chipped. Ace. No. C.B. 53. 

1491 

Length, l [J in. (4.3 cm.), ef. J. L. My res, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4793- 
Thc patina h;is km removed. I he surface is considerably corroded and the 
edges art: chipped in plates. Ace. No* C.B. 50. 

TYPE III. With four-sided blade of either straight-edged, tapering 
outline, or leaf-shaped profile. The tang is long and either round or 
four-sided in section. 

This type, lite the preceding, occurs on Greek sites during the classical 
period. Again a definite date-mark is supplied by their occurrence on the 
battle-field of Marathon (cf. K.. Schumacher, Am ike liron/en in Karlsruhe, 
p. 144, No. 74H, pi, XIV, 40, 41; British Museum, deck and Roman Life, 
p. ioo> fig. 86}, 

FROM CYPRUS (CESNOLA COLLttflOHl 

(a) With straight-edged blade 

1499 *^' ne t:tn g * s found in section- Illustrated, p. 405. 

Length, 4 in, (10. 1 cm.), cf. J. 1,. My res, Cesnola Handbook, No, 4779. 
The rough, gret n patina hns been partly removed. The tang is bene in its lower 
half. Ace. No. C.B. 65. 

I 5OO The tang is of round section. 

Length, 5l in* (9,8 cm.), cf. jf. L. My res, Cesnola Handbook, No. 47*0. 
Green patina. The surface is considerably encrusted. Ace. No. C.B. 66. 

1 501 The tang is fou r-sided, 

Length, 2 2 in* (6-7 cm.), cf. J. L. My res, Cesnola Handbook, No. 47H1. 
The patina has been removed. The surface is gotnewhat corroded. Ace. No, 
C.B. 67, 

(b) With leaf-shaped blade 

I 502 The tang is of round section. Illustrated, p, 405. 

Length, 2I in, (6 cm.), cf. J. L. My res, Cesnola Handbook, No, 478a. 
Creenisb bhu k patina. The surface is considerably enenimd. Ace. No. C.B. 76. 

I503 The tang is of round section. 

Length, 2 1 in. (7.3 cm.), cf. J. L. My res, Cesnola Handbook, No, 47K3. 
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The patina has bun largely removed. The surface is sonuubt corroded. Ace. Arrow- 
No. I'.lt. 73. HtAlil, 

1504 1 lie tang i.s rounded. 

Length, 2^ in, (y.j cm.), cf, J. L. My res, CVsnnlu Handbook, No. 4784- 
The patina has been removed, 'J he surface is considerably corroded. Ace, 

No.ce. 74, 

1505 

Length, z\^ in, (7.2 cm.), it. J. I.. Myrts, Cesnota Handbook* No. 47*5. 
The pa tin ,i has be- en removed. The surface is considerably corroded. Ace. 
No. CB. 75. 

T\ PE TV. With two-edged triangular blade, sometimes ending below 
in baths. There is a midrib and a fout w edged tang, which is broadened 
where it joins the blade. 

This type is commonly found on classical sites during the Hellenistic 
period (cf. A. Furtwangler, Olympia, IV, Die Bronzen, Nos. 1093 ft.; H. 
Thiersch, in Furtw angler, Aegina, p, 433, No. 258, pi. 1 17, 45; C Carapanos, 
Dodone, pi. LA III, 17, 18; M. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Verhandlungen der 
Berliner anthropologischen Gesellschaft, 1899, p. 332), and is figured on coins 
of the Alexander period (cf. British Museum, Catalogue, Crete, pi. [6, 13). 
But it also occurs earlier, as is seen from its appearance at Marion in Cyprus 
at the beginning of the fourth century (cf. A. Furtwanglcr. Olympia, TV, Die 
Bran/en, p. 178; No*. 1093 fl".), and at Eryx in Sicily in the fifth to fourth 
centuries B.C. (cf. an unpublished example in Sir Arthur J. Evans's collec- 
tion 1 ). For Roman arrow-heads of this type cf, British Museum, Greek and 
Roman Life, p. 105, fig. 92. 

FROM CYl'RUS (fEUNOLA COLLECTION) 

1 5 IO The blade has straight, flaring sides ending below in barbs. 

Length, i i b in. (3.6 em,), cf. J, L. Myrca, Ccsnola Handbook] No. 4786. 
Illustrated in the Cetnola Arias, III, pi. LXX1I1, 6. The parina has been largely 
removed. The points of the Made and the barbs, as well as most f>f the tang, are 
missing, Ate, No, OB. 63. Tl lust tared, p. 405, 

1511 The blade ha* si might, rlai ing sides, rounded below. 

Length, aj in, (5,7 cm,), cf. J. L. My res, Ccsnola Handbook, No. 47*7. 
Crusty, greenish patina. The surface is considerably corroded. Ace. No. CB. 
64. Illustrated, p, 405, 

' This information I owe to Mr, John L. Myres. 
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Arrow- 1512 The bhide is leaf-shaped. Illustrated, p. 405. 

' ItiA,J,s Length, if In. (6.7 cm.), cf. J. L. Myret, Cesmola Hand hook. No, 47HK. 

Kou^h, f>reertish patina. The surface is somewhat encrusted. Act. N<l C.B. 61 



SHIELDS 

Shim. us The form of shield (ocrm-it, titpew, w«pmi* ciipCUS, scutum, pamia, 

pclt:u in use in the Mycenaean period vrai of large dimensions, often ex- 
tending ftom t!u im k. to the feet (cf. W, Ridgeway, Early Age of Greece, 1, 
p. 312). In the succeed mg period a smaller shield of more wield y form was 
adopced.and this necessitated the adoption of metal cuirasses, helmets, and 
greaves to compensate for the loss of the protection which the large shield 
afforded. 

Lor shields in general cf.— 

E. Silvio, Da rem berg ct Saglio, Dictionnaire, chpeus, pp. 124N ft", 

\V. Helbig, Das Homcrischc Epos, pp, 3 1 1 fF, 

H, B, Walters, Catalogue of Bronzes in the British Museum, p. LXVIII f. 

British Museum, Greek and Roman Life, pp. 88 AT. 

C\ Eriedeiichs, Kleinere Kun.sr und Industrie im Alrerrhum, p. 2t8. 

Ifj22 SHIELD BOSS, consisting Of a round, fl;it disk (fragmentary), 
with a pointed conical knob in the centre. 

This form is of Assyrian origin. It is frequently represented 011 early 
Cypriote figures of warriors (cf. J. L* Mi res, Cestlols Handbook* Nos, 2098 
ff, in the Terracotta Collection and No. 746 in the Vase Collect km). For 
a fine example with figures of lions and bulls embossed in Oriental style, from 
Ainathus, cf. G, Perror et C« Chipiez, He tone de Tart, III, p. N69 L, fig. 
659, Its probable date is about 700 B.C. 

Diameter of fragment, 5^ in. (l.y^ cm.). From Cyprus. Cevnota Collec- 
tion, cf- J- L, Myres, Cesnola I landbook, No. 4754. The patina has lui n nuistlv 
removed. The surf are is mui-h corroded in placet. Less than half of the disk is 
preserved. Ace. No. C.B. 514. 

IS23 ROUND DISK, of slightly convex shape, in n.iini uri -d on its 

outer side with punctured, engraved, and embossed patterns arranged in 
concentric bands. The latter consist of concentric circles, dotted zigzag 
lines, batched lines, dotted triangle*, dotted meander, and a scries of small 
and Urge bosses. 
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Disk* of fbif type | 1;iV e been fmjuimly found m i: ; „lv I n ,n %: tombs Si 
m Italy (about seventh century B.C.) ami profeabij served as shiekl-bosse* 
(cL t'. K . (). Mcwitulius, ]„■ Civjlitatioji primitive co Italie, pi. 46, z- 11. [J, 
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Wallers, Hmn/es in the British Muslim, p, LXIX, Nm. $68-371! W. 1 1. 1- 
big, Das Honiensdie Epos, p. 3 19, rig, 1.22.1. 

Diameter. *& m. (to* cm.). Purchased in 1913. Unpublished. The •»*«) 
pinna has beet) partly removed. The surface i s somewhat encrusted and there 
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Shields are some rust stains. Cracked in place s and rrpairrd in antiquity; some of the 
old patches and rivets are still preserved. Ace. No. 12,163.1. 

15-4 ROLJND DISK, of slightly convex shape, similar to the pre- 
ceding but of smaller dimensions. The patterns consist of dotted Zigzags, 
hatched lines, and a series of bosses- 

Diameter, 34 in. (8.9 cm.)- Purchased in 191 2. Unpublished. The crusty, 
green patina has been partly removed. Slightly Cracked; there in a hole in the 
centre. Ace- No, 13.163.1. 

1525 ROUND DISK, of slightly convex shape, similar to the pre* 
ceding. The patterns are similar. 

Diameter, jj* ' n - 0° cm.), Pureha^d in 191 J. Unpublished, Crusty, 
hluc-Kreen patina. The surface is aomewhat em -rusted and chcre are some rust 
stains. There is a hole in the centre and the edge* arc somewhat chipped. Ace. 
No. 12,163,3. 

HELMETS 

Hklmlte The earliest helmets {novi^ galea) were probably made of leather 

(*Lvt?ii} = literal!}- dog's skin). No metal helmets previous to the Early 
Iron Age have as yet been unearthed (cf. W. Ridgew;iy, Early Iron Age, 
p. 307). The epithets applied to helmets in the Homeric poems lead one to 
suppose that they were made either of bronze (cf- W„ Helbtg, Das IIonu- 
risebe Epos, p. 295), or of leather with bronze firringH (cf. W. Reichel, 
Homerische Waft en, p. 99 f.). Throughout the classical period metal 
helmets were worn by both the Greeks and the Romans, The metal 
employed was chier!)' bronze, though in Roman times iron was also 
used, 

I or helmets in general cf. — 

S. Reinach, Daremberg et Sagho, Dictionnaire, galea, pp, 1429 ft- 

B. Schroder, Die Freiherrlich von Lipperheidesche Helmsammliuig in 
den kgl, Museen zu Berlin, in Archaologiscber Anzeiger, XX, 1905, pp. 

■ 5 *f 

A. I'urtwaugler, Olympia, IV, Die Bion/.en, p. 166. 

V. Perdri/.et, 1 oiiilles de Delphes, pp, 9K IV. 

H. B. Wallets, Catalogue of Bronzes in the British Museum, pp. LVI II. 

British Museum, Greek and Roman Life, p, 76, 

C. Friederiehs, Kleinere Kimst und Industrie im Alterthum, pp. 221 ff, 
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C.KICKK HELMETS 



I53O lifcXMIi'V of so-called Corinthian type, with domed top and Citt£fct£ 
cloudy fitting cheek-pieces and long nose-piece, .ill made in one piece. Along lit lmkts 
the border is a finely executed border of .1 running spiral between rows ol 
dots. There are three small loops, two on the crown and one on ihe hack, 
which saved to fatten the crest, Illustrated, p. 413. 

Thit *>pe of helmet is called Corinthian from its frequent occurrence 
on the loins of Corinth, h is conatantlj represented on Corinthian and 
Attic blaek-hguied and eailv ted-figutcd vasts, which indicates that it was 
in general use in Greece from the seventh to the early fifth century B.C. 
U f . S, Reinach, Dareinherg et Sagho, Dicttounarre, galea, p. 1443]- During 
this period it passed through a series of developments. The earliest u pe 
is made of fairly thin Imm/e, of equal thickness throughout, and is of ;■ some- 
what clumsy form with a straight hack and sin. ill holes around the edge for 
the attachment of the Lining (cf, A. Furtwangler, Ol> mpta, IV, Die Ikon/en, 
p. loo, No. 1015 f. ). Later the cheek-pieces and especially the nose-piece 
were made of thicker bronze than the rest of the helmet; the nose-piece 
was fini-ly shaped and the hack curved so as to he the neck. The small holes 
around the border were dispensed with, the lining being now needed only 
on the crown and the neck. Sometimes the crown was distinguished from 
the tower part bv a plastic line and the eyebrows were indicate*.! by ridges. 
All details were executed with great finish (cf. Fuiiw;inglei,up. cit., p. 167}, 

Our helmet belongs to this Liter type, with reinforced cheek-pieces and 
nose-piece, shapely form, and no holes along the edge. It is noteworthy 
thai while on the vase- re present at ions these helmets invariably have a crest, 
on 1 lu i-Miiiu examples there are often no traces of fastenings for such a pur- 
pose. Probably wh;ir was a distinctly desirable add it ton to the vase- 
painter from a decorative point of view was often fell unpractical and cum- 
brous in real life (cf. Furtwiinglcrj op. cit., p. 166). 

I ■or Corinthian helmets of later types from Italy cf. IS. Schroder, 
Arch aologisc her Anzeiger T I905, p* 16 L 

Height, Bj in. (at. Z em). Purchased in 1907. Front Olympia. linpiib- 
Kfhed. Smooth, green patina with btue .uid hmwn patches. "I lu- surface is 

partly coveted with incructat b. There art.' several cracks and sin. ill holes, ami 

tlv< cinU ui tin 1 luik-pitccs have ht-c 11 em vrd backward. Ace, No. 07. lH ». 105. 

1535 HELMET of the so-called Attic type. It consists of a cap 
with small nose-piece, immovable cheek-pieces, and a small peak to cover 
the neck. The cheek-pieces, which are rounded below and end in a point in 
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Greek frorif, are cut so as to leave the ears free. Separating the crown from these 
Helmets appendages is a raised rid^e, and the eyebrows art likewise indicated by 
raised rul-i-s. On the forehead is roughly incised what appears to be a hu- 
man head, full face* wearing a helmet of the Attie type with upturned cheek- 
pteces. Beneath the eyebrows is a band of incised circles and lines, end- 
ing in volutes on the temples. 

Tin- so-called Aiiic helmet was apparently developed from the simple 
cap-like form which appears on the early Artie vases U'L A, Kurt wan pier, 
Olvmpia, IV, Die BrutiKcn, p. 170, who gives a clear account of the history 
of this type). The earliest appearance of the developed form with a peak 
for the protection of the neck and cheek-pieces which leave the ears free is on 
Chalkidiaivvases of the sixth century B.C. (cf. e.^. Arena ologisc her Anxeiger, 
1JSK9, p. yi; Monumcnri dell* lnstituto, J, 26, 1 2). It also occurs on Attic 
late hlack-hguied vases and early Attic coins, and becomes the prevailing 
form in the early fifth century B.C., as is seen from its frequent occurrence 
on vases of the severe red-h^ured period and monuments such as the Aegine- 
tan pediment group. During the fifth and fourth centuries it retained its 
popularity. The cheek- pieces, which were sometimes rich S3' ornamented {cf* 
British Museum, Greek and Roman Life, p. 79, Hg. 57), were often attached 
on hinges to enable the nearer to push them up from the face when not in 
battle. The nose-piece is often absent. Crests were worn on the Attic 
helmets, just as on the Corinthian; that is, they invariably appear on the 
vase-representations, but are often absent on extant examples. For a very 
elaborate type of crest worn with a helmet of this class cf. the replicas of the 
Athena PartheiiOvSof Phddias. 

Our example probably belongs CO the end of the sixth century, the shape 
of the cheek-piece corresponding to tlut prevalent on Chalkidi:in vases (see 
above J and the earliest red-figured vases (cf. Wiener Yorlenebliirter, D, 7). 

Height. 7J in. (20 em.). Purchased in 1004. Unpublished. The crusty, 
green patina has* been almost entirely removed, There are several cracks and 

indentations. The incise d and punctured ornaments have become almost obliter- 
ated. Ace, No. G.R. 505. 

I 54° HELMET of conical shape, with a brim in the form of a vertical 
band, the upper part project ills OV«f the brim. On each side is a rivet-hole, 
perhaps for the attachment of the cheek-pieces. 

This type of helmet often occurs on Greek monuments of the fifth and 
fourth centuries MC, (cf. S. Keinach, D.itemberg et SagUO, Dicttonnaire T 
galea, p. H45i B. V, Head, I listeria Kumorum, p. 530, fig- 2 Ho). Its shape 
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Greek is similar to the pilos ur felt hut from which it was clearly derived. The 
Mi iMtis cheek-piece* art: added only occasionally, and are not original to rhis shape, 

but were adopted from tire other types of 

helmets (cf. B. Schroder, Die Freiherrlich 

von Lippciheidesche HihnsammlunK in den 

kf-1- Museen zu Berlin,, ArchaologisthcJ 

Anzeiger, XX, 1705, P* 3I )* ^ or helmets 

of rhis type cf. also K. Schumacher, An- 

rike Bronxen in Karlsruhe, No. 697, pi 

MIL 4. 

Hi-iiiht. n', in. (20.9. cm.). I'urctiasetl in 1008. 
Said to have been found in a well near the 
Peiraeus toward Elettsic. Mentioned in the Mu- 
seum Ihilhtin, May, 1909, p, Hi. Tin patina l ^° 




hai bean mottly removed 

p|;,l , , Atl - No. O.S.25« l.| 



Tht surface is much tliscolon d .mil t nuustcd ill 



154I HELMET of the same type as the preceding. There are no 
rivet-holes at the sides, run rhere are four at the ape\, perhaps for the at- 
tachment of a crest. 

Height, K/a in. (30.5 em. J. Purchased in 1907. Said to have been found in 
Sicily. Mentioned in the Museum Bulletin, February, I00S, p. 39. The patina, 
crusty mid greet! «irh blue patches, 
has been largely removed Ml the outer 
tide. The s in fart ts con n< kil in places 
and there is a hole on one side. Ate. 
No. oS.2.4. 

ITALIC HELMETS 

I546 HELMET, of hemi- 
spherical form with triangular crest 
and narrow bolder. Both the crest 
and the lower part of the helmet 
are elaborately ornamented with 
embossed designs consisting of cir- 
cular knobf and rows of dors. Tin- 
helmet is made in two pieces, 

which are fastened together bclou 

1 i'ii e r^4" 

the crest on each sule by means ot 

plaques hehl in place hy three long rivets. Along the edge of the crest the 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

Italic fastening i* produced by one sheet of bronze being bent over the oiher. On 

Helmlts each side just above the border nre two river-holes. 

lliltiui:* of this tjpe have been found on Eaily lion Age sites in Italv 
icl. J. Martha, L* Art eirusque, p. Co; Notizie dtgli Scavi, iS§2, pi. XIII, 
8, pp. 163 i\\ and 1S0; O. Montelius, La Civilisation primitive, pi. 47, jo; 
fCopenhageUi Nation almuseum* Fuhrer dutch die Annkensammlung, p. 
104, No. 2i; U. Schroder, Die Krethenrlieh von Ltpperheidesche Helm- 
sa mm lung in den k^l, Museen zu Berlin, in ArchiiologiselRt An/tiger XX, 
I'rfjj, p. 25 L; one in the University Museum, Philadelphia, unpublished)* 
also in Germany and in France (cf. Notizie degli Scavi, tftWi, p, 164, and 
the references there gtvetl}i 

The form also appears on bronze statuettes and is imitated in clay to 
serve as a lid to cinerary urns (cf. B, Schroder, lot. cit.). 

For the possible derivation of this tj pe of helmet from Mycenaean pro- 
totypes cf. Schroder, U>c cit., and the references there cited. 

Heip.ht, as restored, 12* in. (i2.r cm.). (Ireiitrst width, fa| in, <}T,S cm.). 
Purchased in 1907. Found in Capua. Published by F. von Duhii, Anrudi i\f\V 
Institurn, 1^3. p. i ss , pi- N; I?. Dean, Museum Bulletin, February, [yoSp. jS, 
Crusty, green patina with brownish patches. The api-x on tlie crest is restored 
and s-LVtral situ I J pieces are mi>„smjj. The protruding rivets underneath the 
er**t may b:ive slivl'cI fur the support of gome ornament, perhaps in the shape of 
birds' wings (<-'f- H- De*n» loc. cit.). Arc. No. o^-3-v 



ISV) HELMET consisting of a metal cap of hemispherical form ending 
above in a point with a knob at the apex. It has a peak to cover the mek, 
and movable cheek-pieces. The knob is decorated with tongue pattern and 
beading on the sides, and a rosette at the top. The peak and the narrow 
brim, which runs round the entire edge, are covered with a plait pattern, 
surmounted by beading and horizontal ridges; some of the ridges h.ivc 
hatched lines and there is a palmctte in the centre in front. The cheek- 
pieces arc modern* but parts of the original hinges are srill preserved. Be- 
neath the peak are two rings secured by a loop attachment. Illustrated, p. 4 15. 

This type of helmet, which is popularly known as jockey -cap, occurs 
from about 400 B.C, (cf. Noti/ie degli BCavi, [886, pi, I, z, p. 30.) and lias 
frequently been found in Italian and Gallic tombs of the fourth ant) third 
cent urn s ELO J hey vveie probably of Etruscan origin and adopted by the 
Gatattang from the Etruscans {cf. R. Paribeni, Ausontn, I, pp. 379 lt_). For 
Similar helmets cf. O. Montelius, La Civdisation primitive en I talie, pis. 64, t ; 
ill, 3; B. Schroder, Die b reiherrlich von Lipperheidesche Helmsammlung 
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in den kg). Mlimvii /u Berlin, in Atchaologischcr Anzeiger, XX, 1*^5, p. Itmk 
l8; Momum-nti .mtichi, IX, pi, XXVhS. Ueinach, D.iieinlKig ct Sag! to, HlUffBT* 
I >h tn.nii.nii, galea, p. i+4'>; M B- Walters* Catalogue of Ikon/es in the 
Brit tall Museum, Nob. 2jz$ 2.y2H; JU Kindenschmit, Alterthiimer unsrer 
luitlnistlun Yor/eit, I, Wvh III, pi a t 364; K. Schumacher, Antike 
H run /tii in Karlsruhe, pi. XIII, 5, No. 696, and the. references there 
e i I eii . 

For :i u-presentation of this form of helmet in sculpruie see the so-called 
Warrioi fiom Dcloa iS, Rtttiach, Hulk tin dc la coi respond :mee hclleniquc, 
\ II J, 1K84, p. 179, and Nu, Bo, in uin collection of casts;. 

Height, without cheek-pieces, jl in. (20 cm.)- Purchased in 1 907. Said to 
tiavc been found in Sicily. Mentioned in the Museum Hulk tin, February, 190*, 
p. 39. The trust), green patina has been removed in places, '1 he cherL -pieces 
art restored (tee above). Aee, No. oit.a.x, 

1 5 50 HELMET of the same type as the preceding, The cheek- 
pieces are of wavv outline and each is decorated with three hirge concentric 
circles, in relief; they are attached by means of hinges. The brim and the 
pi iik are decorated with horizontal ridges of which some are covered With 
hatched lines. The knob is decorated with a rosette. In the middle of the 
peak is a hole, probably for the attachment of rings such as are snll pre- 
served in No. 1549- Illustrated, p. 415. 

Height, 7I in. (1*4 cm.). Purchased in 1907. Stated to have come from 
SfHirh I tal)-. Mentioned in rhe Museum Bulletin, February, ItjOK, p. j|<;. Crusty, 
blue-green patina wtrh brown patches. The surface is considerably uitrnsded. 
One of the cheek-pieces is modern- the nther is much broken, with some parts 
restored. Aee. No. 0S.2.J. 

1551 HELMET of the same type as No, 1 549, The cheek-piece* are 

missing; their place is indicated by the rivet-holes which served for their 
attachment. The peak is decorated with incised decorations, consisting 
of beading, horizontal ridges, and a wavy-line ornament, filled with dots. 
The brim has a plait pattern with a leaf ornament at the centre on the back. 
Running round rhe bottom of the helmet proper are horizontal lines, rows 
of dots, and hatched lines. The knob has a rosette uin.nnent, In the 
middle of Hie pe:ik is :i rivet-hole, probably fur the attachment of rutLis 
such as are still preserved in No, 1549. In the middle at the back is a 
similar rivec-bole. 

Height, 7] J in. i [9.5 cm.). Purchased in iVjs. Siiid to have been found near 
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Italic Sciacca in Sicily. L'nptibiished. Ihr grt'tn patina has twin tartly removed. 

1 1 1.1 mi- ts There aw several cracks with pikers missing and the surface is somewhat dented. 
Ace. No, (l.R. 500. 
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155^ HELMET of the same type as No. 1549. The cheek- pieces are 
missing, but pieces of the hinges by which they were attached and the rivets 
with rosette-shaped heads are still preserved. On each side is a cylindrical 
attachment* each with four rivet-holes which appear to be modern. The 
knob at the top is decorated with tongue pattern. The peak and the brim 
have plait partem, surmounted by beading and a horizontal ridge covered 
vviili hatched line*; also a leaf ornament on the edge of the peak, Beneath 
the peak art two rings secured by a loop attachment and a rivet with rosette- 
shaped head. 

Height! 611 in. (a cm,). Purchased in 100H. Said to have been found in a 
well between the Peir&eui iind Daphne. Mentioned in the Museum Bulletin, 

May, IO.OO,, p. 8l. The patina has disappi and. The Surface is dist olnri-d. 
and indented m place*. The cheek-piece* aie mwitng («e above'). All-. No. 



155^ HELMET of hemispherical shape with a deep brim of Haiing 
outline. ( hi each side is a raised band of cum nig shape and a hemispherical 
boss, The bands, which ate cast in one piece with the rest of the helmet, 
were piobahh deiivtd from the stiips iim (I to .strengthen felt cap*. The 
bosses served to stop glancing blows on the head; they are made of bronze 
filled with an imn cote and are attached by means of rivets. The two rivet- 
holes at the top of the helmet served for fastening the crest. There is also 
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a i i\ i r-hulc on each side, probably for the attachment of decoration* such jh Itai ii 
are snil preserved in K, Schumacher* An ribc Bum/en in Karlsruhe, No. 70-1, •'' r M '-"'" s 
pi. XIIL $a» ...iui ill m\ unpublished example in the University Museum 
at Philadelphia. 1 he discoloration on the upper part of the brim shows that 
a Separate metal band was. attached here. 

This type of helmet has had ;i !<m^ period of development. The earliest 
example* iippc.ti in tombs of the end of the m \ 1 m It and t lie beginning of the 
mill ci'tititiv B.C. uf. H. Sihtoder, Die Ireihcnluh vim Lippcrhc -idesche 
Helmsarnmlung in din k tzt. Muscen zu Berlin, in Archiiologischer Anzeiger, 
XX, 190^, p. zO); while the later specimens must be dated to the third cen- 
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tury B.C., both from the style of their decorations (cf. Schroder, op. cit., 
p, 2*) and from the fact that some Mere fuund on the battle-field of Cannae, 
ll6 B.C. (cf. British Museum* Greek and Rom;m life, p. 82). Our example 
must belong to the third century B.C. from its similarity to the specimen* 
found <>n that battle-field. 

Besides Italy, helmets of this type have also been fuund in Hallstatt 
and other Central European sires (cf. E. V. Sachn, Das Grabfeld von Hall- 
statt, pi. \UI # 5), For the manner in which such helmets were worn cf a 
bronze statuette figured by R. Hoerne*, Urgmchichte der bildenden Kunsr, 
p. 677. 

Hciuht, 6| in. {17.1 cm.). Purchased in n/ay, Mt.rmr.neJ in the Museum 
Bulletin, February. iy°S T P- 39- Th« patina, crusty and green, with him 
patches, has been removed in places. One of the bosses is modern. There 
are several cracks and holes. Act. No, ow.z.2. 
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CUIRASSES 

Cuirasses No t race of a bronze cuirass {(>6)pa$, lorica) belonging to the Mycenaean 

age has3~et been found. In the I lorn eric poems the breast-plate is frequently 
mentioned and referred to as of bronze (x«Xmeqs) (cL YV\ Ridge way, 
Early Age of Greece, I, p. 309)- With the introduction of a smaller shield 
(ef, p. 40ft) the cuirass became an essential piece of defensive armor and re- 
mained in use throughout Greek and Roman times, 

Lor cuirasses in general ef. 

E. Saglio, Daremberget Saglio, Dictiwinaire, lorica, pp. tjoirl", 

H. B- Walters, Catalogue of Bronzes in the British Museum, p. LX\ III. 

British Museum, Greek and Roman Life, p. 82. 

C, Fried trichs, Klemere Kunst und Industrie in Alterthum, p. 228. 



j 565 CUIRASS, consisting of front 
and back pieces, reaching to helovv the 
waist and roughly curved to Jit the forms 
of the body. The back plate is provided 
with a neck-piece. On the left side and 
shoulder the two pieces art held together 
by rivets; the fastening on the right side 
was produced by the insertion of a tod 
into metal loops. The surface of the plates 
is elaborately embossed by circular knobs 
and rows of dots arranged in patterns 
which follow more or less the chief lines of 
the body. The breast-nipples are indi- 
cated- The edges, both above and below 
and round the armholcs, are bent upon 
themselves, enclosing an iron wire for further strengthening, 
arm holes are rivet-holes. 

This type of cuirass, which is of Italic origin, is very rare, only seven 
specimens in all being apparently known (cf. B. Dean, Museum Bulletin, 
May, 1909, p, 89). It is a variety of the earliest type of Greek cuirass, 
which is represented on archaic statuettes (yf. British Museum, Greek and 
Roman Life, fig. 63) from which It differs in nut being bent up abruptly 
at the waist line, but continued below it, following the line of the hips; also 
in its elaborate embossed decoration. It belongs probably to the seventh 
century B.C. 
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Height, SOj in. (51 cm,). Width* i^J in. (J94 cm.). Purchased in ioo>. 
Kornu'rl v in the Form an Odleetiim. Its provenance is not definitely known, 1>ur 
it hai bi'vn a«»ij*ned to Northern Italy and to Southern France. Published by 
R. Fotrer, Rrallt-xikfui d*-r prahistotisehen, klassischcii und frQhchristUchen 
Alterttinu-r, p, 59't* pi- i f, 4* *; am' Urncschk-hre des Europaers, p. 45^, r*L 164; 
H. Dean, Mukum UulU-cin, M.iy, 1009* pp. Sy-90. The green patina has been 
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largely removed. The prcst-i vaticm is excellent, except for a few tracks and a 
few missing puns. Ace. No. 09.4 1« 

1570 CUIRASS, consisting of front and back pieces reaching to the 
waist, finely modelled to fit tke forms of the body. Hie breast-nipples 
are worked in separate pieces and inserted. Along rhe sicks are remains 
of hinges and rivets for fastening the two parts together. 

This form of cuirass is that mostly found in Italy in fourth-cent u ry tombs, 
which occurs on South Italian vase-paintings of the fourth and third cen- 
turies B.C. tef. British Museum, Greek and Roman Life, fig. 64). tt is a 
development from the Greek cuirass of the archaic period, which consisted 
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CuiRASVES of two bronze plates, roughly curved to fit the body and reaching to the 
waist where it was bint up abruptly to allow the fret: movi moil of thy hips 
uf. Hrirish Museum, Greek and Roman Life-, fig. 6$), In the fourth-cen- 
tury type represented by our example the modelling, of the body was re- 
produced and the lower edge was made to follow the line of the waist and 
hips. 

The Greek cuirass of the fifth century Was a different kind* being made 
of leather plated with lnnii/c and provided with shoulder-straps to buckle 
down upon the breast. This type, which allowed much freer movement of 
the body, is frequently represented on Greek vase-paintings, occurring 
first on those of lare black-figured style and continuing through the red- 
figured period. 

Ht'ight, l|i in. \j$. : i cm.). Found at Campohasso. Purchased in 1^07, 
Mentioned by H- Dean, in the Mumuiii Bulletin, Fi-briiar3', 190*, pp. 38-39. 
Blue-green puiina, with Intfie rusr stains. Craekt tl in places, with several pii 
missing. Ace No. o9.a.6. 



1 575 PERFORATED DISK. It consists of a round plate covered all 
over its surface with perforations of various shapes, arranged in the form of 
concentric circles. The hands between the per- 
forations are decorated with incised lines. 

Italic, Early Intn Age (Villanova period). 

For a very similar disk in the National Mu- 
seum in Copenhagen cf. l'iihrcr durch die Anti- 
kensanmilung, p. 104, No. 31. Such disks were 
probably sewed on a breast-plate of cloth or 
bather as ornaments and to serve for further 

protection. 

1 ^73 
Diameter, 5;^ in, (15,1 em.). Pu rehired in 189& 

Unpublished. Smooth, ftrecn patina. Chipped in places. Aec* N«. G.R. 310. 




ARMORED BELTS 

Akmorik A large number of ancient aimored belts have been found, especially 

Bl 1 (1 in graves in hah, at Holugnaj CorrtetO, Este, Ruvo, Canosa, and Paeftum 

(cf. O, Montelius, La Civilisation primitive, pis. 52, 1, and 5'"*, 8 ff.); also 
at Hallstatt (cf. E. V. Socket!, EUllstatt, p. 47, and pi. IX, f.); and in 
Hungary (cf. A. Bertrand and S. Reinach, Les GeJtes, pp. 120 ff.ji. For 
their use in Greece during the classical period there is no evidence. 1 lie 
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Armored belts consist of broad, bronze bands, which were lined with leather or a 
Wilts similar material. For belts found with pieces: of leather still attached 

cf, Bulletrino 1834, pp. 39 and 52; and E, V. Sacken, Das Grabftkl van 
Hallstatt, p. 47. 

For the probable identity of the Homeric nirpj} with some extant 
examples, cf. YV. Helbig, Das Homertsche Epos, pp. 290-291, aiidW. Ridge- 
way, E;irlv Age of Greed*, I, p. 31 1. 

lor armored belts in general cf., besides the references above cited, 
British Museum, Greek and Roman Life, p, K4; C. Iricderichs, Kldnere 

Kunst und Industrie im Alterthum, p. 230. 




'57^ 

1576 PART OF AN ARMORED BELT, consisting of a curved, 
oblong plate of bronze with long hook-and-eye clasp. Along the edges 
are rows of dots, and small holes for fastening the leather lining- I be 
hook is attached to the belt by means of two rivets- The eye is a sep- 
arate loop of thick hronze wire inserted into two holes in the belt. 

Eiirly Iron A^i . 

I ■ nftthof fr^ment* 14^ in. (36.S em.). From Cyprus. Cosnnki Collected, 
uf. J. L. Mi its, CVsii'-hi I Innilhddlt, No. 4755. Crusty, greeni«ll patina With 
blue patches. Ace. No. C.H. ^o. 

I c,So ARMORED KELT. It consists of a curved, broad plate of 
bronze with small holes along the edges for fastening the leather lining. 
There are two hooks und two pairs of holes for their insertion. The hooks 
iire elaborately decorated on their attachments with fine palmette ornaments 
incised and punctured, and on the hooks proper with wavy lines and (lutings. 
They are fastened to the belt hy means of rivets, 

Fur similar belts and hooks with almost identical decoration from South- 
ern Italy belonging to the fourth or third century BA\ cf. K. Schumacher, 
Antike IWnzen, Nos. 715 tr. and 723 ft. 

Circumference, 33 in. (K].Sc«i.). Width Opiate, 4111. (laicm.). Purchased 
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in 11)07. Iniinnlv in the ll.1u-111.1n Collection. Sine! r<> Have km found in Akmokhi 
I uscany m the yeat i v jo. i he rough, brown preen patina nsi been nnnmd in Hi 1 is 
places. Parts ofthti lull and insigmncant puns of die bonks are missing; Hit 
two honks have liitonie detached. At <>iu' piace the belt was broken in tun and 
pin d.Ii d. pirh:ips in ancient times. An. No. oS. 1 \. 

1581 MOOK Ol- A SIMILAR BELT, The decoration 1* almost 
identical. 

Ivnnth, 4' in. (u.4vnv). Purchased in 1007. &«ugh. greet) patina. Siiuht- 
\\ trucked .uul chipped in placet. Ace. No. o*.;K. 
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GREAVES 

The earliest metal greaves (ki^u**, ocrea) as yet discovered are a pair 
from Enkomi, Cyprus, which belong to the, late Mycenaean period (tf 
Biuish Museum Excavations in Cyprus, p. \<\ hg. z&}. In Homer metal 
greaves are repeatedly mentioned and the Achaeans are called both 
et-M-rjuSet (well -greaved) and xoXhoxe^t&ts (bronze- greaved) (cf, W. 
Kidgeway, Early Age of Greece, p. 3 12, and G. ICaro, Daremberg et SagHo, 
Diet ion nui re, ocrea, p. 145,1. Oil the geometric vases the presence of greaves 
is nor indicated, but from the seventh century onward tin y occur with great 
to qm n< y on all Cluck monument! (cf.G. karo, op. cit., p. 145 ( t ). Theil 
general adoption at this period is easily explained by the use of .4. smalh r 
shield which rendered greaves, helmet, ;tnd cuirass desirable (cf. p. 40S1. 

Vm greaves in general cf. 

Ci. Kate), DaremJberg et Snglio, Dietionnaire, ocrea, pp. 145 tf. 

A. turtwangler t Olympia, T\ r , Die Bronzen, p. 1 59, 

Brttish Museum, Greek and Roman Life, 11.86, 

1588, 1589 l k AJR OF GREAVES. Each consists of a rather thick 
sheet of bronze, shaped to h~t the leg, and teaching to above the knee. It 
was kept in place he irs own elasticity. A ridge runs down the middle in 
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Greaves front. On the inner side of each the calf 18 roughly indicated, its contours 
being marked by three riders. There are no holes along the edge. Proba- 
bly «ixth century B.C. 

Heipht, 19J in. (50.6 cm.). Fun-based in t*yo+. 
Unpublished. The patina, trusty and dark jtn.cn 
with blue patches, has been removed in places. 
The surface is encrusted and corroded in places. 
An. (Sins. * i.K. 504, 505. 

I59O GREAVE foi a right teg, It is made 
of thinner bronze than the preceding and has 
holes along the edge for the attachment of the 
lining. It is finely modelled according to na- 
ture, both the calf ant! the knee-cap being in- 
dicated. A ridge runs down the middle in front. 
Probably lift It century B.C. 

Heigfet, i6f in. (,41.5 cm.). Purchased in K/06. 
Perhaps found at Lbs. Mentioned in the Museum 
Hulltrtiti, February, 1907, p. 20. Trie crusty, lij»ht 
green patina has been removed in plates. There 
are several small hobs and cracks* and a piece is 
missing at the bottom in front, Ace. No. 06.1076. 1519B 
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HORSES' TRAPPINGS 
HORSE-BITS 

Horse-hits Ixa^i'efi fVt-nuiii) wen.- in tl&G throughout classical times, 
and are nuinunutl as far back us Homer (Iliad XIX, 393). Two main type* 
can be distinguished, (l) that consisting of a single bar, and {;) that con- 
Mating of two bars linked together. Most extant examples belong to the 
Second variety, as do also those in our collection. 

For horse-bitfi m general, cf. G. Lafaye, Daremberg et Suglio, Dicrion- 
naire, under frenuiu, p, t3j+, and the references there cited; E. Pemice, 
Griechisches Pferdegetchirr, S6te* Winckelmannsprogramra, pp. 1 7 ft". ^ sec 
also (t. Rellucci, llullettino pitletROlogtco italiano, WW'III, 1013, pp. 

160O HOUSE-BIT. Ii consists of two twisted bars joined in the 
centre bv ;t double link and ending on the outside in rings for the insertion 
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Hokm- of the reins. Each bar is provided with a cheek-piece, ornamented with 

J;|IL " openwork. 

Tor a similar example, dated by its decoration of palmettes on the cheek* 
pieces as belonging co the sixth century B.C*cf« J- L, My res and M.Ohnc- 
folsch-Richter, Catalogue of the Cyprus Museum, No, 3841. 

Length, 12^ in. (32.4. cm.). From Cyprus. Cesnula Collection, cf, J, L. 
Myrts. Cemota Handbook, No. 4772. Illustrated in rlu Cesnola Atlas, HI, pi. 
XLV, 2. The crusty, greenish patina hai been removed in plans. Ace. N-», i 11. 
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1601 PART OF A HORSE-BIT, consisting of four lints and a bar, 
with bronze wire coiled round it and terminating at each end in a ring. 
The larger link at one end served for the insertion of the rein. Originally 
the bit must have had another bar and some more links, 

Horse-bits of this type from Narce, dated by the other contents of the 
tomb to the seventh century 11. C, are in the University Museum at Phila- 
delphia, unpublished. 

Length, 5,V » n - ( ia -^ «*.)- From Cyprus. Ce&nola Collection, cf. J. L- 
Myres, CVsimh I hndhook, No. 4773. Crusty, preen patina- Ace- No. C.B. 1 18. 

1605 HORSE'S MUZZLE. It is formed by an open framework con* 
listing of two side pieces with a front piece above in the shape of a semicircle 
and a curved back piece below to fit under the horse's chin. The front piece 
has a lo/engc-shaped ornament in the centre and moulded bands on each 
side; the side pieces are similarly decorated with moulded bands and end 
above in swans' heads. To the latter, rings were originally attached for 
fastening the muzzle over the head. 

This form of muzzle, which altogether dispenses with the cage proper, is 
the simplest tepc in use among rlu ancients, and acted simply by the pres- 
sure exerted on the horse's nostrils. For a number of similar examples 
found at Pompeii cf. E. Pernice, Gricchisches Pferdeges chirr, jdtei Winekel- 
mannsprogramm, 1896, p. 12; G- Gozzadini, De quelques mors de cheval 
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itali^ues, pi. II I, id, and p. 25; :nicl G. La fay e, Dareiuhergct Saglio, l>ictiun- Horse- 
naiie, I'u-num, p. r jjd, hg. ^4 (figured upside down) ;m<l the references there ll,rH 
cited, lor muzzles in gencialef. also E.Suglio, l>a- 
remberg et Sagho, Diction naii*e t ca |mt rum, p, 896^ 
With regard to the use of the muz/lc. in antiq- 
uity, it appears to have been put on horses only 
when they were led ro drink, 10 pasture, or to he 
groomed, never when ridden trr driven (cf. lVrnice, 
op- cit., p. 15). It is also noteworthy that the 
bi'uuvc examples whieh have survived do not cor- 
respond to those figured on ancient monuments; 
the explanation probably is that bronze specimens 
were not in common usage, the ordinary material 
apparently being either leather or son le other flexi- 
ble, substance (ef. Pel nice, op, eit., p, 13 ft".). vGo$ 

Height, 5l^ in. {14 S cm. J. PtirehaMtl in 19IJ. Described hy G. M. A, 
K[ichti'rJ in the Museum Ihilleiin, April, 1914, p|>- 94. 95- Smooth, dark green 
patina. (.'hipped in places, otherwise intact* Aee. No, 13.325.6* 




TOOLS 

AXE-HEADS OR CELTS 

The axe l7r*A«Mt, t\ilvi), seen lis) was one of the first implements used Axl-iilads 
by man both as a weapon and as a tool. A large number of axe-heads OR 
belonging to the Stone A^e have been discovered in all countries. When t,ITS 
met ;d took the place of stone., the same general forms were transferred from 
one material to the other and gradually developed. 

For axes in general ef. A. J. Reinueii, Daremberm et Kaolin. Dteiiounairc, 

secttrtSj p. 1165. 

EARLY BROKZE AGE 

Axe-heads of this period have thin, flat blades, generally tapering toward 
the Cutting-edge, which is nunc or less expanded arid rounded. These hi. ides 
vuie inserted into a cleft rod or lasher! to a handle. An example from 
Egypt, with the rod to which it was lashed still preserved, gives a good idea 
of this usage (cf. G. Maspero, Histoire ancieime des pcuples de 1 'Orient elass- 
ique, I, p. 60; see also chapter on methods of hafting celts in John Evans, 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

Axfc-wtALtS Ancient Bronze Implements of Great Britain, pp. 146 ft.). Occasionally 
"K such axc-hcads wereu.scd limph us wedges lef. No. 1622). 

c ' ' '•■■ This form, which was taken over from the Stone Age examples, has a wide 

distribution during the Early Bronze Age, occurring not only in Greek hinds 
and in Italy, but throughout most of Europe (cf M. Much, Die Kupfcrzeit 
in Europa, passim,, and the references cited by A. J. Reinach, in Daremberg 
it Saglio, Diet ion na ire, under securis* p. 1 roo, Notes 3 and 4). 

FROM CYPRUS (CtSNOlA C t L K C T I O N > 

Like this dagger-blades of this period these Cypriote axe-h ends are not 
really of bronze, but of almost pure copper. Their small si/,e makes it prob- 
able that they were used as implements rather than weapons. The form 
for both was probably the same (cf, F, Dummler, Athenische Mitreihingen, 
ififlft, p, iiof.). 

l6l0 

Lf'nf;ch, 4, in- 0^-4 cm,). cf. J- L. My res, LVsnnla HnnrlhiHifc, N«>- 4^J5- 
The patina has been mostly renin ved. The surface is somewhat corroded. Aec, 
No, C.B. 122. 

l6l I The cutting-edge, is slightly expanded. 

Length, 4 J in. (10,5 cm.), cf, J. L* Myret, Cesnola Handbook, N<>- 4636. 
The patina has been hugely removed. The surface is corroded in place*. Ace. 
Nn. CM. n$. 

1612 The cutting-edge show* a miirkcd expansion. 

Lengthi 4 4 V K*> (10.3 cm-), cf. j. L. Myrcs, Cesnoia Handbook, N<>- 4'>37- 
The patina has bee*! partly removed. The surface is corroded in place*. Ace. 
No. CB 124. 

1613 The tapering is very marked and the cut ting-edge is slightly 
expanded. 

Length* ^ ^ in. (io.j cm.), cf, J. L. My res, Cesnoia Handbook, No. 4638. 
Illustrated 111 the Cesnoia Atlas, III* pi. LXX, 2. The patina has been largely 
removed. The surface i* .slightly corroded. Aec. No. CB. 125. 

1 61 4 The expansion of the cutting-edge is very marked. 

Length. 4,^ in. (10. J em.), cf- J, L. My res, Ccsnula Handbook, No. 4039. 
The patina has been mostly removed. Thr surface is corroded in place*- Ace. 
Nil C.». ijfi. 

l6t5 The tapering is marked; the expansion of the cutting-edge 
slight. 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

Axk-hkabs Length, 3$ jn, (9.3 cm.h cf. J, L, My res, Cesnnla Handbook, No. 4640. 

, 1 I he patina has been largely removed. The surface is som< .-what corroded. Ace, 

Ckits No. C.B. itS. 

1616 

Length, 4JI in. (12.2 cm.), cf, J. L. Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4641. 
1 he patina has been largely removed. The surface is corroded in places. Ace 
No. C.B- 12$ 

I0I7 Slight expansion of the rutting-edge. 

Length, 5J in. (14 cm.), cf. J. L. Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4642. 
The patina has been removed. The surface is considerably corroded. Ace. 
No, C-B- 130. 

1618 The timing-edge is slightly expanded. 

Length, 5JJ in. (14, is cm.). cf. J. L, Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4043, 
Illustrated in the Cesnola A (his, III, pi. LXX, I. The patina hai keen 
largely removed. The surface is considerably encrusted. Ace, No, C,B. 
1 3 1. 

1 6 19 The blade is unusually thick- The cutting-edge is slightly 
expanded. 

Length, 6 in. (i;,2 cm.}. ef. J. L. My res, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4044, 
Ill u*t rated in the Cesnola Atlas, III, pi. I. XX, 4. The patina has been largely 
removed. 1 he surface is somewhat corroded. Ace. No. C.B. 1 J J. 

1620 The expansion of the cutting-edge is marked. Illustrated, p. 431. 

Length, 6 in. ( 1 5 - i cm.), cf. J. L. Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 464 j. 
Illustrated in the Cesnola Atlas, III, pi. LXX, 3. The patina has been partly 
removed. T hi" surface ix considerably Corroded on one side. Ace. No. C.B. 

134- 

1D21 Slight expansion of the cutting-edge. 

Length, 7 ,\, in. < 1 S cm.), cf. J. L. Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4040, 
Illustrated in rhc Cesnola Arla^, III, pk LXX, 5. Dark greenish patina- The 
surface is considerably corroded and encrusted. Ace No. C.B. 133. 

l622 The tapering is very slighi ; the expansion of the cut ting-edge 
marked. This example seems to have been used without hnndte, simply ftl 
a wedge. Illustrated, p. 431 . 

Lenpth, ja in. (g,g cm.). cf, J. L. Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4.047. 
Crusty, green patina. The surface ts much corroded fin otic side, Ace. Nt*. C.B. 
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TOOLS 

LATER BRONZE At, I 

163O Willi double blade and central i»h.di-ho[e, Th« blades Jit' long Axt-nrAus 
and slender, lliu strated, p. \ , 1 oH 

The axe-head with double bl.nl e is commonly found during the Bronze 
Age both in Greek kinds and elsewhere (cf. references given by A- J. Rcinach 
in Da rem berg er Sagho, Dictinnnairc, sccuris, p. I if>7, Note 13). The ear- 
liest examples are contemporary with the XII dynasty, This example 
belongs to thy Late Mino.in 1 period ( 1(001500 B.C.). 

In Crete the double axe appears to have Had a religious significance, and 
was apparently used as the symbol of the chief deity. 

For a similar example from Gournia, cf. H. B. I Iawes, Gournia, pi. I V \ 24. 

Length, 7,^ in. ( 18 cm.). From Gournia. Gift of the American Exploration 
Society, i*yo7. Rough, preen patina. The surface is somewhat encrusted. Acd 
No. 07.232.12. 

I 63 I With double blade !.<>iie half is missing) and central shaft-hole. 
The blade is rather shorter and broader than in No. 1630 and the cutting- 
edge is expanded and rounded. Illustrated, p. 431. 

For a similar example fioniGourma, cf. 1 1. B. i Iawes, Gournia, pi. IV, 23. 

Length, 3 in. (7.5 cm-). From Gournia. Gift of the A ineri ran Fx phi rat ion 
Society, 1907. The surface is encrusted. Ace. No. 07.232.1 1. 




lOj2 With long, narrow blade, slightly curved and tapering toward 
the cutting-edge. At ught angles to the blade is a tubular shaft-hole, orna- 
mented with moulded rings. 

'I his type is not otherwise known in Cyprus, but has been found along 
the Syrian coast (cf. J. L. My res, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4698), and in 
Palestine (cf. an example from Silwan [Jerusalem] in the British Mumuiii). 
lis date is not certain; but it probably belongs to the Fare Bronve Age. 

Length, ft in. (20.3 cm.). From Cyprus. Ctttlola Collection, cf, J, h, 
Myres, Ce-avila Handbook* NY>. 4'tyH. Illustrate il in the Ccftllolj AtLs, III, pi. 
L, I, and Cesnola, Cyprus, pi. V, where it i\ said ro huvt come frnm Alambra. 
The green patina has been largely removed . The .surface is somewhat corroded. 
Ace. No. C.IF I2i, 
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KARLV IRON AG¥. 

With long, narrow blade tapering toward the cutting-edge, w Kich is 
mure or less exp untied an d mhuhIu!. 

This form is the same as tli;it in use during the Early Bronze Age (cf. 
Nos, 1610 RV). 

Of Iron 

1635 

Length, CI in. (15.5 cm.). From Cyprus, C*s.n<>Li Collection, cf. j. L. 
My res, Cesnola liaridln)ok, No. 4723. i he iron is much corroded and some 
piects art missing. Act. No. C,B. 132. 

1636 

Length, 5 in. (12.7 cm*), from Cyprus. Ccsnola Collection, cf. J. L* 

Myrcs, CrsnuUi Handluiok, Nu. 4724* The imn is much colluded ami some 
pm*s are missing- Ace. No. L'.B. 518. Illustrated, p. 43 1. 

1640 "WINGED" CELT, with side flanges and stop-ridge. The 
portion of the blade which lies between the side flanges and above the .stop- 
1 idge is cyst thinner than the rest of the blade. Into the recess thus formed 
the handle fitted; the blade was prevented from being driven too far into 
the handle by the ston-ridgc. 




1640 

This type of celt, which is ofren called palstave, was in use in both Greece 
and Italy from about the eighth to the seventh century li.C. (cf. A. J. 
Reinaeh in Daremherget Sagliti, Dirtionmtire, scrims p. 1 ifi7 f fig. 6202, and 
the references there given). 

Length* 3}^ 111. (10 cm.). Date, of purchase uncertain (btfure 1906). I he 
btue-grecn patina has been removed in places. The edges of the flanges are 
cbipped. Ace. No. G.R. 350. 
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CLASSICAL ]'i-:Ki()D 

1 64 3 With double blade and tiiitr.il shaft-hole. The cutting-edges 
are expanded and rounded, UluMi.iteel, p. 43 (. 

J Jits type of axe-head is common during the Bronze Age (cf, NoS. t6|C% 
1631). During the classical period it does not appear to have been in 
gciici.il use; but it is often rcpKsented on fifth -century vase-paintings as a 
weapon in rhe hands of Amlizihis or Scythians; probably ;is sacrificial in- 
strument in Dionvsiiic scenes; and in the hiinds of Kephaistos in represen- 
tations of his return to Oli'iiipos. It occurs also on coins from Teiitrdos. 
For references see those cited by E, Siiglio, in Daremberg et Saglio, Dic- 
ttohllairc, under bipennis, p, f\ 1 f t 

Length, 64 in, (17. 1 cm.)- Height, z\l in, (^,9 cm,). Purchased in 1898. 
Stated ro have hi- en found at Krrtsi-h in the Crimt n. Lin ^nilili- -li< A. The Crutty, 
hrown-green patinn has In-en removed in plaits. No mining parts. Aw, No. 
O.R. 165. 

CHISELS 

As is natural, an indispensable tool like the chisel was in use as early 
.is the Stone Age and continued to he so throughout antiquity. The 
forms vary from a simple type consisting merely of a short bar of metal 
w ith a CUttsng-edge to more elaborate ones provided with tangs and handles 
of various shapes. 

B&ON2E AGE 

1646 Of long, narrow form, square in section, with slightly expanded 
cutt 1 tig-edge at one end and left blunt at the other. 



AX K- II I All 
OR 

Celts 



Chisels 






1646 

This simple form is common during the Bronze Age, not only in Greek 
lands [v(. e.g, F. Diimmler, Athenische Mirtetlungcn XI, 1886, p. 24 f r , 
Beilage I, 9 |frojn the CycladesJ; 11. B, Mawes, Gournia, pi. IV, 12 10; 
Phylakopi, pi, WXVIII, I }), but elsewhere (cf. F. J. Bliss, Mound of 
Many Cities [Tell el Mesy), pp. 59, 96, and 97, and others cited bv J. 
Evans, Ancient Bronze Implements of Credit Britain, p. 166J. 

Length, 4 * i n< {n.tf em,). From Cyprus. Cesnnla Collection, rf. J. L. 
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ChesKLS Myrcs, Cesnula Handbook, No. 464ft. Illustrated in the Cesnota Atlas, III, 
pi. LXIX, 6, Crusty, dark grten patina* Ace. No. C.R. 77. 

1^47 Like the preceding, except that it i* oblong in section imd ends 
above in a blunt spike for insertion in a handle. 

Length, 3 in. (7-6 cm.). From Cyprus. Cesnola Collection, cf. J. L. 
My res, Cesimla Handbook, No. 464$. The greenish patina has been partly 
removed. Ave. Nn. C.IL 5 21. 

1648 Similar 10 No. 16+6. 

Length, fl in. (20 em.). Fr*>m Gournia. Gift of the Ami Heart Exploration 
Society, 1^07. Crusty, greenish patina. 1 he surface is considerably encrusted. 
Ace. No. 07.232.5. 
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AWLS 

Awls Awti were used as piercing tools from a very early period, and naturally 

stayed in use throughout antiquity. 

The examples in our collection are of the .simplest type, consisting merely 
of a lung, narrow shaft, tapering toward e:irh end. One end was used for 
piercing, the other was inserted in a handle of wood or bone, like the one 
preserved in No. 1660, 

Lor simitar awlfl cf. H. IL Hawcs, Gourtiia, pi, IV, 1 7, H. Schmidt, 
Heinrieh SchJiemann *s Sainmktng trojaniseher Altcrtumer, p. 251, Nos. 
G233 39; J. Evans, Ancient Bronze Implements of Great Britain, p. 189, 
fig. 223. 

FROM CYfHLS (c i > % " t A COLLECTION) 

Awls ut this simple 13 pe uccui in Ci pi us in the Early Bronze Age (cf. J. L. 
My res and M. Ohnefalseh-Riehter, C;it ilnguc of tin- C) puis Museum* Nos. 
565 ft.), But the same shape stayed in use a Imig time* so that the examples 
from Cyprus in this collection, of which there aie no excavation records, 
are not certainly front the earliest period. 
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(a) Of u-u.mjzul.il section 

1655 

Length, 4 J in. (1 1,1 cm,), cf. J. L. My res, Cetncla Handbook, No. 4650. 

The patina has Keen removed. The surface is considerably corroded. Ace* No. 
C.B.6S. 



Awls 
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1663 



Length, 4I in. (l©,8 cm.), if. J. L, My res, Crsnnh Handbook, No. 4651. 
The crusty,, green patina has lut-n LuliIv icmnved. 1 he surfiue is 10 trie what 
corroded. Ave. No, C.B, 6$, 

1657 

Length, 4I in. (io.h cm.), cf. J. L. Mires, Cesnola Handbook, No, 4652- 
iltustrated in cheCe«nola Atlas, III, \A. LXIX, 3, The patina has hcen removed. 
The surface in slightly corroded. Ace. No. C. B. 70. 
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Awls 1658 

Length* 3I in. (9.H cm,], cf. J. L. My res, Cesnola Handbook, Nip. 4653. 
[ he greenish patina has been mostly n- moved, The surface is considerably cor- 
roded. Ate. No. CLE. 71. 

Length, 3 4 in. {9,5 cm.), cf. J- L. My res*, Cestlula Handbook, No. 4654. 
Thc patina has been riiniivcd. The surface is, somewhat encrusted, Ace No 
Cll. 72, 

1660 The bone handle is still preserved. Illustrated, p. 437. 
Length, -with handle, 5Jj in. (13.6 cm.), cf. J. L. My res, Cesnola Handbook, 
No. 4655. The crusty, greenish patina has been removed in places. The surface 
is somewhat corroded, and the point is missing. Ace, No. CB. 795. 

(b) With round section 

l66l 

Length* 4I in. (12.4 tm.>. cf, J. L. M3 res, Cesnob HandU*ok. Nn. 4656. 
The green patina has Keen largely removed. Ace No. C. B.260. Illustrated, p. 437. 

1662 

Lengrh, ai in. (10.K an.), if. J. L, My res, Cesitola Handbook, No. 4657. 
Crusty, green patina. One end is missing. The surface is considerably corroded. 
Ace No. CB. 261, 

FROM fiOLRNIA, est ET 1 

1663 The shaft is rcctangulai below and rounded above. Illustrated, 

P- 437- 

Length, 5 in- (l2-7 cm.). Gift of the American Exploration Society. 1907. 
Rough, green p;itin;i. The SUrfaC« i^ considerably encrusted, The shaft uas 
broken in two ;ind repaired. Ace. No. 07.232.2. 



SICKLES 

Sickles Sickles {Speirwov, falx) were apparently in use as early as the Stone 

A&e (cf. J. Evans, Ancient Stone Implement* of Great Britain, p. 320), and 
were certainly common from the Hioiwe Age onward. It has been suggested 
that iheii conipiiiarivelv small si/.e was due to the custom of cutting oft' 
only the ears of wheat (cf. J. Evans, Ancient Bronze Implements of Great 
Britain, p. 194). 

For sickles in general cf. S. Ueinach, Duremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, 
falx, pp. 968 ff. 
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1 668 SICKLE, Tin blade is curved and hat one side indented ; iit the Siokii-.s 
base ir is bent OW itself to provide a socket for tin- iiisrnion or ,i kindle. 

This type is not otherwise known in Cyprus, but occurs commonly in 
Crete timing the Late Minoan period I cf. II. B. Hawcs, Gourma, pi. IV, 34 
36; cf. also H. Schmidt, Schliemann's S a nun In rig trojamscher AUcrttircier, 
p. 246, Nos. 6137-6139). 

Length, ■,' in. (14 cm.). From Cyprus. CesnoU Collection, cf. J. L 
My res, Cesnola Handbook, Nci. 4/>ov- The tructy, gieenith pwtinn ba« Win 
parti i it moved, AcCi No. C.II. (MS 




IfifcH 

KNIVES 

Knives [ftScx&ipcti culter) are among the most ancient products of Km vies 
hi; man industry. The various purposes for which they were employed 
necessitated 2. variety of forms. They were generally provided with a 
handle, which was sometimes of a different material, and has 111 mam 
cases disappeared. 

For knives in general cf. S. Reinach, Da rem her g it Saglin, Diction naire, 
cutter, pp. 158,1 ff, 

1675 IRON KNIFE, with one-edged, convex blade* and long, four- 
sided t^ng. Illustrated, p. 440. 

For knives with similarly shaped blades, belonging to the Early Iron 
Age, cf. O. Momelius, La Civilisation primitive en Italic, pi. 78, 8; pi. 
47, 1 6. 

Length, 8| in. {20,6 cm.). From Cyprus. Cesnola Collection, cf. J. L. 
Mires, Cesiml.i Lf;in<J|n>nk, No, 472K* Illustrated in the Cesnula Alias, 111, pi. 
LV1, 5. The iron is much con nihil. The Made jx chipped in places- Ace, Mo. 
C.B. Sj;, 

1676 KNIFE, with one-edged blade, similar to the preceding, but not 
so strongly curved. 

Length, 6f in. (t6.fi cm.). Fmm Cyprus. Cesnula Collection. cF. J. L. 
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Knives Mires, Cesrtula Handbook. No. 4720,. The iron is much corroded. 
part efthe blade is missing. Ace, No, 0,B. 87* 
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1677 KNI I 1 1- -HANDLE, with part of the blade, which was of iron 
and on taliped, still insi rted. The handle is of round section; at its upper 
end it is ornamented with hands of zigzag lines, incised, and is perforated 
for a suspension ring- 

Early Iron Age. 

This type of knife-handle is unfamiliar in the East and resembles the 
early knife-handles of Italy (cf. 0. Montelius, La Civilisation primitive 
en Italic, pki lo, 4^33, 3)- 

Length, 3f in. (9.5 cm.). From Cyprus* Cesnola Collection, cf. J* L. 
My res, Cesnola Handbook, No. 47.53. The greenish patina has been partly 
removed. I he iurface is math corroded in placet. Ace. No. C.R. B8. 
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I679 1KUN KNI1'"E» vviih one-edged convex blade, and long four- 
sided tang. 

This knife was found in an Etruscan tomb of the fourth to third century 
B.C. (cf. pp. 1 toff. J. 

Length, 8^ in. (20.5 cm.). Purchased in 190J, Unpublished. The iron 
is considerably- corroded. Ace. No, C K. 4S9- 



l6Ho KNIKE, with curved, one-edged blade and moulded handle, 
all in one piece. 

Uncurtain period. 

Length,^ in. (7.9cm.). Prohably purchased in 189S. Crusty, green patina. 
The surface is considerable' corroded. The ends of rht blade :md of the handle 
are missing. Ate. Nu. (i,R. 34''. 
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1681 DIMINU'J'JVK KNIFE with moulded handle and n movable, Knives 

two-edged blade arr.tchcd by means, of a joint. I he hhiite is now rusted in 
a half-open position. 

ProbabU used its .1 surgical instrument (lancet lor bleeding?). 

Length tvf handle, i| in. (j.Sim.i. Purchased in 1S9& Smooth, tight green 
patina. 1 lie surface is purtlv encrusted ;imi the point nf the knife is (.hipped. 

An. Mo, (I.K, 12a 

NEEDLES 

Needles t^*Xonj, poi<£tt t acus) were among the first implements in- Nhiiii . 
vented by man. Before the introduction of metal they occur in bone and 
wood; during the Bronze Age they were gent rally of bronze; and later they 
were made of iron. Hone ;m<l bion/.e needled once introduced, however, 
stayed in use throughout antiquity* 

For needles in general cf. K. Saglio in Ditremherg et S;tglio, Dicrionmisre, 
acus, pp. 6l ft'. 

BRONZE AGE 

FROM CYPRUS (c ESN OLA COLLECT I ON) 

Two types can be distinguished: 

TYPE I. The mosr primitive has the eye formed by a closed 
hook. 

For other examples of this type cf. II. Li. J I awes, (jourtlia, pi. IV, 3H; 
IL Schmidt, Sdiliemann 's SammUmg trojnnischer Altertiimer, p. 253, Nos. 
6370-6379; F. j. Bliss, Mound of many Cities (Tell el Hesy), p. 59, figs. 
101-1O2; O. Montclius, La Civilisation primitive en Italic, pi. 9, 7. 

I686 
Length, 3\l in. (9.7 cm.), cf. J. L. M> its, Ceinola 1 1 ^ndljimk, Nc 4.60J. 

Cruity, greenish patina. The surface is considerably corroded. Ace. N*j. C.B. 
*37- 

1687 

Length, 3 S a in, (to. 1 cm), cf, J. L. Myns, Cetnota Handbook, No. 4(^4 
Illustrated in the Osnola Atlas, 111, p|, LXIX, 15, Crusty* greenish patina* 
The lurface is considerably corroded. Ace. Nn, C'B. ajS, 

TYPE II. Later the eye was drilled and was either round or oblong 
for use with coarser thread (cf. H. 13. Ilawes, Gournia, pi. IV, 39; H. 
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Neeples Schmidt, Sehliemann's Sammlung trojamscher Altertumer, p. 254, Nus. 
6405 ff.; O. Montehus, La Civilisation primitive en Italic, pi. <;, Hi. 

[u) With 1 on ml ej 'k 

1 688 The eye end is rounded. 

Length, 5 \ in- (ij*3 tm.). cl*. J. L. Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No* 4665. 
The green patina has been mostly removed. Arc. No. CB. 239. 

1689 Tht eye end is rounded. 

Length, 5 in. (12.7 cm,), cfi J- L Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4**66. 
The crusty, green patina has beta mOJtty removed. Aec. No. CB- 240. 

1690 The eye end is rounded. 

Length, 4! in. (10.5 cm.}, ef. J- L. My res, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4667. 
The i ruMVi greenish patina has lu-en rtni»vt'il in places. 'I he point is broken ..IF 
Ace. No. CB. 241. 

1 69 1 The eye end is pointed - 

length, 3^ in. (hi cm.), cf« J- L. My res, Cesnola Handbook, No. 466ft- 
The crusty, greenish patina has been largely removed. Ace, No. CB. 243. 

(b) With oblong eye 

1692 The eye end is rounded. 

Length, 3i 7 6 in, {S.7 em). lT. J. L. Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4669. 
The crusty, greenish patina ha.«. been mostly removed. The lurfact 1* corroded 
in places. Ace. No. CB. 242. 

1693 The eye end is almost rectangular. 

Length, 2,",, in. (6.5 cm.). cf. J. L. Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No, 4670. 
The eiusty, green patina has been mostly removed. Ace. No. C. B. 244. 

1694 The eye end is pointed. 

Length, 55 i n ' ( l 4 cm*), ef. J. L. M) res, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4' 7' 
Illustrated in the Cesnola Acta*, 111, pt. LXIX, 17. The crusty, green patina 
has been partly removed. The surface is much corroded in places- Ace. No. 
CB. 245- 

1695 Tk* L *3 tb en ^ ' s sc l u:ire - 

Lcngth, 4 % in. (it. 4 cm.), ef. J. L. My res, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4672. 
Crusty, Rrcen patina. The point is missing Ace. No. CB. 246. 

1696 The eye end is pointed. Above and below the eye are moulded 
rings. 

Length, ij in. (6-7 cm.). cL J. L. Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4673. 
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lltiisrr-ift.il in ilu GesHota Atlas, JIL pi. I \l\„ 
Thrlmvrr pxn i* mining. Art - . No. L.\H. 247. 



j Crusty* greenish pstittft- \jmh,m 



16*6 
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IJCO The eye end is bro;id and flat, the sh;ift of tourul section. 

Late Minonn period. This type of needle wnU ilu hrnru! end \v:is 

probably used for making mats, baskets, etc. 1 

Length, 5 f* '"■ 0:V5 cm.). <iift of the A me mini KxpUirattnrt Smiiti , M/07, 
The surface- is considerably entrusted and corroded, Ace. Nu. 07.232.3. 



NETTING NEEDLES 

Needles for making nets luive been found both in Italy and iii Greek Netting 
lands. The)' consist of a loiij; shaft, e.uh end of which terminates in 11 two- Nl Kfil is 
pronged fork, one tet at rijjht an^le:* to the plane of the other. 

Netting-needles of this type h;ive been found in fifth-century tombs, and 
occur frequently in Roman times, the same form having evidently been in 

1 This mff>nn.)t ion I oive tn Mrs. C II. Uawes. 
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NtTTiM. use for a long period Icf. A. Furtwiingler, Olympia, IV, Die fironzen, p, 182, 

1705 

Length, 7;^ in. (20.2 cm.}, From Cyprus. Cesnota Collection, cf. J. L. 

My res, Cesnola Handbook, No, 4S4- Illustrated in the Ccftftota Aila*, III* pi. 

LXIV, 2; L. I*, di Ccsnoln, Cyprus, pi. IV, where; it is said to have tome from Dali. 

I litRrnii patina (lis. been hugely removed. The surface is umsitli r dYlv corroded 

in places. Ace No. C.H. 22& 



1705 

I706 

Length, 7iV in. (t&6 cm.)« Date of pun-hast unknown. Unpublished. 
Crusty, RreenUh patina. Aec N*j. G.R* 514. 

MISCELLANEOUS T< K >LS 

Misc*.i.la- 1 7 IO GOLD-BEATER'S BLOCK. On various pans of irs surface 

NECUS a)e cut twenty-two dies for small ornaments. They are of various design s T 

1 '"'"-* sizes, and depths, consisting of nine different types of rosettes, nine round 

bosses, both plain and ornamented, a plait pattern, a dotted circle, a rec- 
tangle with a boss and two stars, and a segment with two horn-like decora- 
tions. The style of these ornaments belongs to the Roman period, 

Such moulds were used for the impression of designs on thin sheers oi 
met^l, preferably gold, where the design was 
repeated a number of times and labor could 
be saved b\ such :i mechanical process. A 
thin sheet of metal was laid over the die, 
covered by a piece of wax or lead, and then 
beaten into the die by means of a wooden 
hamiiui or finei tool. A tuimU-j of such 

moulds have been found belonging to the Mycenaean, geonu trie, orientnlizr 
ing, and Roman period*, In the best Greek period nich mechanical devices 
do not seem to have been in favoi; at least, no moulds of that time appear 
to have been found (cf. F. II. Marshal!, Catalogue of the Jewellery in the 
British Museum, p. LI f ; T. Schreiber, Alexandiinische Toreutik in Ab- 
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handlungcn der kgl. sachsisehen Geselbehuft der Wissenachaften, XIV, pp, Mi^ci 1,1 a- 

177 ft*» E, Fciince, OesterrcichfccJie Jahreshefte, 1904, pp. iKofT). The |»mw" 

in.ijoriiy of sittli tiiuiiltts are of stone, hut hnm/c ones have also been found ' °* M s 
(c£ Marshall, lot cit.J. 

Ltti^rii, || in. (9.2 l»i.l Width. j| in. (64 mi.), Purchased in n>io. 
Mentioned in tin- Museum B'.itlitin. IX'eemhtr, in 10, p. 275. Smooth, green 
patina. Thete are several hnl«s and scratches. \cf, No, io.jiq.jq, 

WEIGHING IMPLEMENTS 
STEELYARD 

1J20 STEELYARD (sTacera), The type is the same at that in use STtlfiLVARU 
at (lit prevent day. It consists of » hmnze bar, divided into two unequal 
p;nts t of which the longer its supplied With scale marks on three of its 
four faces, and the shorter has a number of hooks attached to it, Of 
these hookst two are suspended by chains from a collar, which is placed in 
a groove at the end of the rod; they were used for holding the articles to be 
weighed, The remaining three (only two are preserved) wen. suspended 
from movable rings and served to hang up the steelyard; each is attached 
to a different side of the rod and was used according as one or another of 
the graduations was turned to rite upper muY. On the first face are twelve 
divisions, each subdivided into twelfths. Tim scale Was used when the 
steelyard was suspended by the hook nearest to the graduated bar. Ob- 
jects Weighing up to twelve pounds could then he weighed by mo\in» the 
sliding weights along the bar. The second face begins with five pounds 
and noes up to twenty-two; the Thud at twent3 and goes up to fifty -eight, 
these were vwd when the steelyard was suspended respectively b\ the 
middle honk and the one nearest the collar. All intervals of five pounds are 
marked by the figures V and X alternately, twenty is marked X\ and 
fifty by the Greek letter N. The sliding weight, which ts of lead coated 
with bronze, weighs two and a half pounds. A small bronze weight, 
weighing 1 0/. and decorated with bunds and circles, also appears to have 
been found with the steeh .ird, 

"The Steelyard was commonly used by the Roman*., though apparently 
not by the Creeks, whose only Weighing instrument seems i<> have been 
the balance, Tor a steelyard similar to ours and described ut length, cf. 
British Museum, Greek imd Roman Life, pp. 149 ff.; cf. al.so G, Lafaye, 
Darembem et Saglio, Dtctionnaire, libra, p. 1227. 
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Stf-Jlvaki. Length of bar, ) j* in. (14 cm.), Purchase*] in 1900. Said to have come from 

Jebeil* Syria. Thi cruaty, green patina has been partly removed. One book 
is missinfj (see above ). also the knob at one end of the bar. The bronze costing 
on 1 he weight Kjs partly disappeared. Ace. No, G.R. 355. 
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WRITING MALI RIALS 

For « riting purposes tJie ancients used tether paper made from the papy- 
rus plant or parchment, and pen ant) ink} or wa\-coared cablets and a 
pointed instrument called ypaaj&etw, fpa$ii, ypt'rfnop, stylus, stilus, 

STYL1 

Stvli I be StyblS consists of ;i shaft with a sharp point atone end and a broad, 

flat blade at the other. I he point was used for inscribing the characters 
tm (in- Wax tablets, tin- fl.it end for ir.ismg them. Most of the specimens 
found belong to the Rurmm period, bin the same type was already in use in 
Greek times (cf. A, Furtwangltr, Olympia, IV, Die Bronzen, Nos. 1 123 ff j. 
Stvli were also used for surgical purpo&es (cf. J. S. Milne, Surgical 
Instruments in Greek and Roman Times, p, 72 f J. 
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\\ RHINC MATERIALS 

1 730 The shaft is mouldeii. 

Length, 45 in. (u.4 em.). Inmi Cyprus. Crsnola t % pi It ■ t n>n. ci", J. I.. 
Myr»i, CVmk'Li H.tm1l>imk, N>>. 4 s iv Illustrated in tin Cesnola Atl.is, Ill, pi. 
I.XI\, 12. The cnwiy, greenish patina has lum partly removed Ace. N«>. 



Si\ 11 
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I JT) I 1 he blade is very narrow . 

Length, 4 A in. (11*2 cm-). From Cyprus. Cesnola Collection, ef. [. L. 
Mires, Cesnnla Handbook, No, 4^50, Illustrated in the Cesnrila Atlai, IIL pi. 
L.\l\. 2, The firci'n patina, h.is been mostly removed. Ace Nn, C.U. 25ft. 



INKSTANDS 

1735 SMALL CYLINDRICAL CLP 
with a moulded hand on the outer surface 
and concentric circles on the bottom. This 
cup may have served for various purposes, 
either as an inkstand U'f- a similar example 
in British Museum, (keek and Roman Life, 
p. J 88, fig. 196-3); or as a dice-box icf. a 
similur example, British Museum, Greek 
and Roman Life, p, k/>» fig, 205). 

Rom. 1 11 period. 

Height* -i in. (5.8 cm.). Diameter, t) in. 
(_3-H cm.j. From Cyprus, cf, j. L. Wyrrs, 
Cesnola Handbook, No. 4034- The crusty^ 
green patina has been partly removed. No 
missing parts. Ace. No- OB. 1^0. 
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IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS 

iNKVTANitg 1 73^ CUP of 'cylindrical shape, decorated with hve moulded bands on 

Hit: outside; on tin bottom are mould ed concentric circles. 

Rom, m period. Like the preceding this may have been used as either 
an inkstand or a dice-box. 

Height, 2 in. {5.1 cm.}. Diameter, 1] in. (4.5 cm.). Pate cpF purchase un- 
certain (before 1906). Unpublished. Crusty, green patina. Slightly chipped 
in out or two places. Ace. No. li.R. 39s. 

1737 CUP, lik« the preceding. 1 he dimensions and decorations arc 
the same, s>u 1 hat rhey were probably made as a pair. Ace. No. CR. 395 - 
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SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS 

Our knowledge of ancient surgical instruments is derived both liom the 
numerous classical writers on medical subjects Lfrom Hippokratcs, who 
lived in the fifth century ILC, down to Paulus Aegineta in the sixth and 
seventh centuries A.D. ), and from the actual specimens found. The hitter 
are usually of bronze, the iron and steel specimens having probably mosilv 
decayed. Most of the examples found belong to the Roimin period- 
Large numbers Were found at llercuiancum and Pompeii, and other Roman 
sites, and sometimes supplies of them were found in what were probably 
surgeons 'graves. 

lI. j. S. Milne, Surgical Instruments in Greek and Roman Times (1907); 
(lurli, Beilinu klinischc Woehcnschrift, iKHfi, No* 4ft, p. 976 f; Denette, 
[-.rude mli hi trousse d'un eliirurgicn gallo-romuin du I tie sieele; R. Brian. 
Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionn;urc, under chirurgia; L- W hibley, A Com- 
panion to Greek Studies pp. 55N $(^. 



SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS 

As will In- Mtii, a miinlu i of tin- implements litre classed among sui^ieal 
instruments may have served for the toilet or other purposes, rhr same form 
having hem tn use for more thini one purpose. 



PROBES 

A pti>lu JjurfXr/, MJTTitptOI-t tVttX*lflT|3fiJ', UffflrXdiTTpi*, Specillltm J U .IS LlSfll 111 rKlllll S 

antiutiin both lis a sound and as it means of applying medicament* or toilet 

picp.ii.itiorts, Mich aa eyebrow pigments or cj-c ointments. 

1 he tips oi probes vary considerably, ending either (i) in sh;irp points, 
or (3) in oval enlargements, or ij) simply retaining the thickness of the 
shaft. Frequently one instrument was made to serve two purposes* one 
end of tin; shall being;; fashioned into a probe, the other into a spatula* :i 
spM.tn, of a hook 

cf. Jh S, Milne, Surgical Instruments in Greek and Ronum 'Junes, pp. 
51 IT. 
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1745 DOUBLE l J ROBE with two olivary ends <ef. Milne, op, cit. t 

Length, d in. (15^2 cm). Fmm Cj prus Ccnrila Cnllt-rtUin. cf. J. L. 
Myres, Cesnota Handbook, No. 4 K +<\ Crusrv, yrten patina. The surface Is 
ticimt-Hhar corroded ■ Ace. No. C. EL 257. 

1746 DOUBLL PROBE, like preceding 

Length, 5* iri. (■.?.'-■ cm.). From Cyprus. Cesnohi Collection, cf. j. I- 
My res, Cesitola. Handbook, N«- 4S47. Crusty, preen patina. The surface is 
considerably corroded. Ate. No, CB, 2$*). 



I747 i'KOHK, with (Hit olivary end, the other mining, The shaft 

1-, moulded 

Length, 6J in, (15.6 cm.), From Cyprus. Cesnola Collection, cf. J. L. 
Myres, Cesnula Handbook, No. 4N4S, Crusty, preen patina. AeCi N<j. CM. 
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Ppohi a I 74& PROBE, with one olivary tnd, the other missing. On the shaft 

IS .1 moulded rilifj. 

Length, 4! tn. (1 1.4. cm.). J' rum Cyprus. Cesnola Coll rut iun. cf. J. L. 
My res, Cestnola Handbook, No, 4X49, Crusty, green patina. Ace. No. C.B. 

1752 BIFURCATED PROBF, 'Yhn handle m of hexagonal section 
and ends in a knob above. 

I,tn[>rli, |i;; in. (i!. 5 cm.). From Cyprus. Cesmnla Collection, cf. j. L, 
My res, Cesnda Hand boot, No. 4S53. Illustrated in the Cesnnla Atlas, MI, pL 
1 Will, 4, The greenish patina has ht-en largely removed. Ace. No. C.B. 225. 
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1753 EAR PKUBE (wTcryXi^tsi ^Xfj't ^u?Tt'Str, oficularium spceilkim, 

a unseal pjum) used to remove foreign bodies from the ear. It consists of a 
small narrow gcoop at oner end, .md ends in a simple probe, without en- 
LuKcmt-ni, at the other. 

For similar examples cf. Milne, op. tit,, pp.63 ff. ( pi. XV, 2, 5. 

Length, o.J in. (l6«.J cm.). From Cyprus. Cesnnla Collection, cf. J. L. 
Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. +K37, Illustrated in the Cesnola Atlas, III, p|. 
l.XIX. t. The crusty, preen patina has been mostly removed. The surface is 
corroded in places. The edpes of the scoop are chipped and there are two small 
hole*. Ace, No. C.B. 25 1. 

SPATULAE 

i^patulae A spatula i,iTrcWttirrpov, tnrfxftawr)\7} r sparhomeleji consists of n long shaft 

wtih 311 olivary point at one end and a broad, flat blade, usually oar- 
shaped and blunt-edged, at the other. It was a pharmaceutical instrument, 
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the olive end being used for stirring medicaments, t he blade for spreading Srvn i u 
them; but it ^\as also used for other pui puses, fur instance, by pointers for 
preparing ant! mixing their colors, cf. J. S. Milm, Surgical IiiMiuntcitts in 
Greek and Roman Times, pp. 5S ft', 

FROM t'Vl'Hl'S (CFSNOLA L O I. I. K C T I O N I 

1757 There in a moulded ring between the blade and the shaft, 
I < ii^fh, 7, 3 d in. (1S.1 cm.), if. ]. I . Meres, Cesnola Handbook, Sn, 4S39. 
The crusty* green patina ha* hem largely ft moved. Ace fio. CI). 250. 
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175^ 1 'be blade is Iohk and narrow. There is a moulded rin^ be* 
tvveen the blade and shaft. 

Length, l>\ in. (15.9 cm.)* cf. J. L. My res, Cusnola H.nullxiok, No. 4^40. 

MI11M i .it. J in the Ctsnola Atlas, III, pi. l.\l.\, it. Tin roQfdv green patina has 
been partly ncmoved. Act-. No. (..'.14. 2^1. 

1759 ^ ' ,e blade is broad and short. 

Length 1 6J in. (15.3 cm.), cf J. ),. My res, (Ysnoia Handbook, No. 4*42. 
Illnvii .id il (i) the Cemoia Atlas, III, pi. LXIX, [ft, Crusty, greenish patina. 
The top fif thr Made \s chipped. Arc. No. C.B, 253. 

I 70O Til*: sides of the blade are almost straight* There, is ;i moulded 
ring between the shaft and the blade. 

Length, ' i\ in. (l6 cm*), cf. J. L. Myres, Cevnota Haiidbi>ok, No. 4^+t. 
CruMj, green patina. The furface is considerably corroded. Ace, No. t'.U. 
tct. 

I70I The blade is broad and short. Between the blade and the shaft 
are some incised hnes. 

Length, i ,',. in. (ij.S cm. 'I. cf. J. I,. Myres, Cesnota Handbook, No, 4§4|< 
The crusty, greenish patina has hem largely n moved, Aec, No, C.B. 1^4. 

SPOON PROBES 

The spoon probes are similar to the spututae, but end in a spoon Spoon 
instead of a flat blade. They were likewise used chiefly for mixing PaOBJ B 
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Si-ooN and apph/ing, medicaments, :iii(i also for mixing and preparing colors. 
pRcmi 8 I'm similar examples ci. Milne, op. cit., pi. XV , tig. 4, pp. 61-62, 

Length* 3i in. (K cm.). From Cyprus. Cesnula Collection, cf- J. L, 
My res, Ctariula Handbook, No. 4856. lllu&trati d in the LYsnula Atlas, IIL pi. 
LXV1H, 3. Crusty, preenish patina. One end is missing. Jlrokcn in two 
places and repaired. The surface issomruluii luiioiUiI. Ah. No. C.B< 226. 
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1766 At one- efld is a rounded, flat spoon, at the other a sharp point. 
1 In -Ji. ift is round in section; hutwern the spoon and the shaft is a four-sideo 1 
piece ornamented with groove s, 

Lettgthi 4* in. (11.8 cm.j. Ptotn Cyprus. Cestiola Collection, cf. J. L. 
M)tls, Ccsnola HandUmk, Mo, 4^3 "i- I he hlarkish patina has been removed in 
places, The shaft is Somewhat bent- Ace. No. C.B. 21c}. 

1767 At one tlu ^ ' s ,l diminutive spoon, *liich may have stived il> 
an ear-pick; at the other, v^hat appears tube an olivary enlargement, much 
corroded • 

Length, 6A m - 05*4 cm.). Frotn Cyprus. Cesnola Collection, cf J. L. 
Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4 s ^o. Crusty, e.rttn patina. The surface is 
corroded in places. Ace, No. C.B- 250. 
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SCALPELS OR BISTOURIES 

The following :ue two handles of scalpels or bistouries. Each consists Scalim is 
<>i" a bronze bar, of equate section* at one end of which is .1 slut for the i riser- <iR 
tion of the iron blade, at the other ;i leaf-shaped Spatula, The latter was "Istoiru 
used as a blunt dissector. 

Kor similar examples cf. J^ S. Milne, Surgical Instruments in Greek and 
Roman Times, pp. 24 ft., pis. 1*1 1 1. 

1770 

Length, 3/5 in. (8.7 cm.). From Cyprus. Cesnola Collection- cf- j. L- 
Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4^44- Ktni^h, green patina. Part of the iron 
blade is still preserved. Ace. No. C.B. cm 




1770 

1771 

Length, 3!ain. (ft. 7 cm.). from Capitis. Cesnola Collection, ef. J. L. 
Myres, CetDcia Handbook, No, 48451 The patina has been largely removed. 

Act, No. C.B. 39. 

For examples of styloid instruments see Nos. 1730, 1731. These have 
been classed among writing materials; but as implements of this shape were 
also used in surgery, it can be decided for which purpose an example orig- 
inally served only when the circumstances of discovery throw some light 
on this mi? -st ion (cf. Milne, op, eit., p. 72). This is not the case with our 
specimens. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

The Greeks regarded music as an essential part of a libera] education 
Nevertheless, music had not the same independent position as nowadavs, 
but was regarded men \y as an accompaniment to vocal composition. They 
used both wind and stringed instruments, such as the lyre and the Hute, 
Cymbals were also used in both Greek and Roman times, especially in 
religious ceremonies of an ecstatic character. 
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For music in general cf. R. D. Archer-Hind, in Whible} 's Companion to 
Greek Studies, pp. 290 ff.; Th. Rcmnch, in Daremhtrg ft Saglio's Dtc- 
tionnaire, under musica, pp. 2072 ff, 




SISTRUM 

Si^triai '777 SISTRUM {ff*WTpav)i a musical instrument used in the wor- 

ship of the goddess Ists. This example i« of the usual type, consisting of 
.1 loop-shaped frame attached to ;i moulded handle and fitttil w ith ;i num- 
ber of rods. The rods, which have curved ends, pro- 
duce a rattling sound when shaken. At the top of the 
sistrum is a cat, somewhat roughly modelled- It is re- 
clining and its fore legs are twice represented, once tin 
the side and once in front. 

The origin of tins insti uriu-nt goes hack to fcarlc 

Egyptian times, but a (great number of examples in 
bronze have survived during from the Roman period, 
vi ben the worship of I sis had attained great popularity 
in Italy, It is to this period that our example belongs. 
The identification of this instrument is rendered cer- 
tain by a description given of it by Apuleius (Meta- 
rnorphoseon XL 4), and by a number of monuments 
representing Isis or one of her attendants carrying a sistrum {cf. the list 
given by Si de Rieci, in Da rem berg et SagKOj Dictionnaire* under sistrum, 
P. I3S6). 

Height, 5J in. (13,3 tm.i. Gift of Henry G. Marquand, 1*97. Unpublished, 
Smooth, green patina, encrusted in places. Thi: frame is broken on one side and 
chipped in several placet} the curved ends of one of the rods are broken ttff. Ace, 
No, G.R. 11 

CYMBALS 

CvMBAUS *77&* '779 PAIR OF CYMBALS (jtupfcW, cymbalum). Each 

consists of a round, shallow bowj with fiat rim slightly turned up nr\ the 
outer side. In the centre is a hole for the insertion of the handle surrounded 
by two moulded rings. On the rim of each is incised an inscription in letters 
of fifth to fourth -century style KorXXir&svftis (on No. 1778) KoXMtr0*ci«*0 (on 
No. 1779), presumably the name of the owner* "of Kallistheneia." The 
name is not otherwise known. The substitution of F for final 2 is a charac- 
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ttrisr ic of the Fk-aii dialect (ef< F. £. Robert*, An Introduction to Greek Cyk«ai.b 
Epigraphy i p. 3''i ' 

C\ nibalswiu- a favorite instrument with the Greeks .mil Romans, t-spt- 
ciallv in religious ceremonies of an ecstatic character, such as were prac- 
tised in the worship of IX-metet, Dionysos, and Kibele. \ hey were, how- 
ever, used also without any religious significance, especially in Roman 
times. On the subject of rymfi.ils in general cf. K. Puttier in D.ircm- 
berg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, cymbalum, p. \Ufy f, t who pvc* uhnn<< 
to examples siunl.tr to on re. Compare alio >■ pair, likewise Inscribed 
wuh tin* ii.itnc of the owner, in the British Museum, Greek and Roman 
Lift, p. 230, tiji. 230. Similar cymbals of approximately the same period 
have also recently been found at Cajchetnish (not yet published), hn 
examples from the Roman period cf. F. 1L Tarbell, Naples Bronzes, ftfc, 
26$- 

Di a merer of each, 3* in- (9.9 cm.). Purchased in I0IJ« From Greece, 
pmhahlv El is. Described by tj. M. A. K|iclmr| in the Mum inn Bulletin, 
April. 10141 p* 95. Crusty, lijiht green patina, with Considerable rust stains. 
The handles :ire missing, but pieces of their limp attachments are still preserved. 
The inscription! have been picked out with white water-color p. nut Ate 
fSi.s. 13.225.;; a and b. 
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The following cymbals are from Cyprus and belong, to the Cesnola 
Co I leet ion. Th ey cannot be ce rt a i n Ey d a t ed . 

I785 CYMBAL. It consists of a circular plate of convex form with 
flat rim. In the centre is a bole for the insert ion of a handle. 

Kor .1 pair of cymbals of this shape cf. V. H. T;irbell, Naples Hronzei, 
ftp. 263. 

Diameter, z\ in. (£♦$ cm.j. From Cyprus. Cesnola Collection, cf. J, L. 
My res, Cesnola Handbook, No- 48$!. Crusty, green patina* The handle is 
missing. Ace, No. CD. 422, 
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Cymbals I 786 CYMBAL- Similar to the preceding. 

Diameter, zf in, (6.7 cm.). From Cyprus- Cesnola Collection, cf. J. L L 
Myrcs, Cesnula Handbook, No, 4SH2. Crusty, e,Kcmsh patina. The- handle and 
a piece from the rim art' missing. Ace. No. C.B. 421. 

1787 CYMBAL. Similar to No. 1785, but with rim upturned at 

the edges. 

Diameter, i,V in. (5,2 cm-). From Cyprus. Cesiiola Collection, cf. J. L. 
Mucs, Ccsnola Handbook, No, 4**3. Crusty, Rreen paiina, The handle ti 
misstnn, Ace. Nu. Cli, 420. 

1788 CYMBAL, Similar to the preceding. 

Diametiir, 2 in. {5. 1 cm.). From Cyprus. Cesnola Collection, cf. J. L. 
Myns, Ce*nola Handbook, No. 4W4. Crusty, bluish-green patina, The edges 
are chipped in places, Aec. No. CIL 42^ 

MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS 

Inoot l8 IO INGOT. It consists of a large four-s-ided slab with incurving 

sides, weighing about 62 lbs. avoirdupois (28,086 gramme*). The surface is 
left rough. 

Similar ingots, of copper, belonging to the Bronze Age have been found 
at Enkntni, Cyprus, in a Mycenaean bronze foundry (cf. A. J. Evans, My- 
cenaean Cyprus as illustrated in the British Museum Excavations, p. 21 fi); 
at Hugia Triuda, Crete (cf. L. Pigorini, Bullctino di paletnologta italiana, 
1904, pp. 99-103); at Tyli»0«»Crete (cf.J. Hazzi<laki, l E^y«PW *Apx«*<A*»T"ni> 
1912, pp- 220 fF., fig. 31); in Sardinia (cf. Bullettino archeologo sardo, VI, 
iSfiD, p. 325 j and G. Per rot et C. Chipiez, Histoirc de Pan, IV, p. 99>; and 
elsewhere (cf. those enumerated by J. Dechelette, Manuel d'archeobgie 
prehistorique, critique, et gallo-romainc, II, pp. 397 ^)- 

Such ingots may have been used simply as ingots, or as weights, or they 
may have had a monetary value (cf. A. J. Evans, Corolla Numismatica in 
honour of B. V. Head, pp. 355 ff )■ The weight of our example is approxi- 
mately that of those found at 1 bgia Triada, which, as Mr. Evans has pointed 
out, IE that of a light Babylonian talent. The material is bronze, not copper, 
according to the following analysis made by Mr. W. Kuckro, the Museum 
chemist: Copper %&$%, Tin f,$%» Lead £.5%, Iron & Aluminium .$%, 
Sitika ,(>' 

Length, 17^ in. {445 ***)• Width, 141 i"- (3? 5 cm). Tfuckness, about a 
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in, (|.i em). Purchased in toil. S:iid tu have coiu« from Asi:i Minor. Un- iNt.or 
published. Crusty, jin.cn patina* The surface h considerably encrust**). 

All, Nl>. I I.14O.7. 
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iSlI TLBULAR SHAFT, perhaps used us a sceptre-stem. It has 
two pairs of opposite hoks, Late. Minoan I period. Illustrated, p. 458, 

for an exactly similar example, also from Gournia, cf. H, 11. Hawes, 
Gournia, pi. IV, 66* 

Length, 4i* lS in. (10.3 cm.), From Goumia, Crete. Gift f>f the American 
Exploration Society, 1907. Crusty, greenish patina. "Hw surface is considerably 
encrusted and corroded. Act*. Hp, 07.232.10. 



Sceptres 

AM.i 

Mai 1 ■ 



r 8 1 2 MACE-HEAD, with transverse hole for the shaft and with long 
tubular socket. Each side of the head is in the shape of a double shell. 
Perhaps seventh century B.C, Illustrated, p. 45ft. 

Hei S hr, 3 J in. (£.9 cm.). Front Cyprus, Cesnob Collection cf. J. L. 
Myrts, Cesnola Handhook, Nit, 4.769- Illustrated in the Cesnob Atlas, III, pi. 
LVI t 1. The preen patina has been largely removed. The surface is somewhat 
corroded Ace. No. C.B. 329. 
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l8l3 MACE-MEAD, with nhlud i-umc;il sides and large transverse 
hole for the shaft. Probably seventh century 13. C, 

Height, 2l£in. (7.1 cm.). Greatest width, 3 in. (7/j cm.), From Cyprus. 
Cesnola Collection, cf, J. L. Myres, Cesnula Handbook, No. 4768. lIUismiTrcl 
in the Crsnob Atlas* III, pi. LL z. Crusty, ^reen patina, The surface kcofft* 
sidtrahly corroded. Ace. No. C.B. 3. S I . 




~\\ 






rKri 



1812 



inn 



1^14 



l8l 4 SCEITRE-HEAD in the form of a group of three bulls* heads 
with tubular socket below. The eyes and foreheads of the bulls are hollow 
for the insertion of inlay , The colored paste beads now in place do not set in 
to be- long; only the crescent of red enamel in one forehead 
fa apparently original Th* bolls are vigorously modelled 
in the archaic Orientalizing style, of the itventh or sixth 
century B.C. 

Height, j|| in. (147 cm,). From Cyprus. Cesnota Collec- 
tion, cf. J* L. Mjtm, Cemola Hand hoot, No, 4771- Illustrated 
m tin Cetnula Atlas, III, pi LI I, 2; L. P. di Cesnola, Cyprus, pl- 
XXVlIIj also published by G. Pi trot et C. Chinirz T Jfistnirr dt 
I'arr, M l, p, 799* fig. 504. The patina has been largely removed, 
Tin; sutfat t is rnnsidi-rahly corrodt d. Ace. No. C H. 70;. 

18 1 5 SCEPTRE-STEM (?) in the form of a tubular 
shaft, decorated with raised horizontal bands and, in the 
centres with five lozenge-shaped ornament!* arranged verti- 
cally. Perhaps befou si\ih century 1J.C. 

Height, 7' in. (1H.7 cm.). From Cyprus. Ceaiflla Collection 
ef. J. L. Myret, Cesnob Handbook. No, 4770. Browo-fireen 
patma. Tht surface is much corroded. Arc- No. C.B, 326, rs 'i 
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1820 SHEPHERD'S CROOK, terminating in .1 su<J 
conical Rocket, pierced by two rivet-holes, L net nam tl.irc. 



It 1 1. IS ,1 



Height* 4} in, U--4 can-). Fmhu Cyprus. Ce*mila Collection, cf. J. I.. 

Muts, CcMioht I [amll L. Nn. 4774- Illustrated in tht- Cesrmbi Attas, IK, pl- 

IA", 2. Crusty, hrotvn-grren patina, Vhn surface is ctmstderabty corroded and 
the socket is split nprn. Ace* Nu. L'.U. 527 

1821 SHEPHERD'S ClUXJK with end curved outward Conical 
socket, L ncertaui dan-. 

llet^ht of fragment* 3 ,\ in. (B,,l tin.). From Cyprus. Cesftuia Colteetion. 

cf- J. L. Myrt.i. Ce.snola Harulhouk, No. 477. v The crusty, j;re.en iiitniKi has 
been largely removed. Only thr upper part of the sticker is> preserved, Aee. 
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I8ai SOCKETED IMPLEMENT, It is four-iided in section, Socntm* 
ending in a pnim and provided with a round tubular socket. Probably I>h*le«iw 
Early Iron Age. Irs use is uncertain. It served perhaps ns a spear-point 
or butt-spike. Illustrated, p. 460. 

Length, 7^ in. (1R.6 cm.). From Cyprus. Cesnola Collect ion, vf. J. 1.. 
My re*, Cesnola Handbook, N<p. 4731. illustrated in tin.- Cesttota Aria*, HI, pi 
LXXIII, 1, Rough, greenish patina. The surface is much corroded, I In 

siw L t II .split npi n ami has the lower end missing. Parrs of two rivet-hobs ait 

preserved. A ec. No , C. B . 117. 

1826 S(X:KKTED IMPLEMENT. It is of four-sided section, 
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kjc&iTED trading tfl a cutting-edge. Perhaps used as a chisel. Earl}' Iron 
Mi'innhMs Age (?)• 

Length, i\ in. (15-9 cm.)- Fram Cyprus. Cesnola Collection. cF. J. L. 

My res. Cesnola Handbook* No. 4722, Illustrated in the Cesnota Atlas, III, pi. 

LXXI1I, 3. Kouph, greenish patina, The sock ft is split open. Ace. No. C.B. 
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Kottmsoj 1S3O KOTTABOS or implement used in the Greek game called 

kdtt**i&k:. It consists of a shaft of round section resting on a base in the 
form of an inverted bowl with a moulded stem above. The base is sup- 
ported on three feet, each in the shape of a paw, mounted on a plinth and 
ending above in two rams 1 heads emerging from a pair of volutes. Less 
than half-way up the shaft is inserted a disk with slight rim; this disk fits 
loosely and is kept in place by a pin below. At the top of the shaft a nude 
male figure, with right arm raised above his head, is balancing a small disk. 
I In disk is ornamented on the under side uirh two moulded hands, and a 
small hollow in the centre. This hollow fits on a peg in the hand of the 
statuette. The statuette is mounted on a base with a hole in the middle 
for insertion in the shaft. 

The game of kottabos was in vogue among the Greeks from the beginning 
of the sixth to the beginning of the third century B.C. It w.m probably 
originally a form of libation, to which an erotic significance was sometimes 
given (cf. G. Lafaye, Daremberget Sagliu, Dictionnuire, kottahos, p. 8f.fi ■ 
The object of the game was ro throw a small quantity of wine from a cup at a 
mark. The great popularity of the game is attested by the frequent allu- 
sions to it by ancient authors (cf. C Boehm, De Cot t a bo, pp- 5 ^ ;m d 35, 
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Appendices). From these accounts we learn that there were two main forms 
of the game: (i* The fctirrojjcw 5t* oit'^rttfvi* in which a np«f ijp, 01 mivinu 
vessel, « .is filled with Water and a number of 
empty saucers (oft^W^&ot) were set flouting in it. 
The object was to throw the wine from the bot- 
tom of a cup on to the saucers until they sunk; 
lirvjm sank the greatest number was the winner. 
{z) l he wjfTfr/i« mumuih necessitated .1 spt-cial 
implement. The wine was thrown :ic a disk 
t rrAa*TTi"yi) balanced at the top of a bronze rod 
{pafi&os)* I he object was to dislodge the disk and 
ma Ice it fall (hence M.*TiVjiTOT = let down) on the 
M |*ewijt M and mod uce a resounding noise. Besides 
the accounts given of rhis game by ancient au- 
thors, we have several representations of it in 
Greek vase-paintings (cf. S- Ucinach, Rejiertoire 
des vasts peints, under kottabos, K. Sartori, Das 
Kottabosspiel, p. 101; and the other references 
cited by G. Lufaye, Daremberg et Saglio, DlO 
tionnuire, kottabos, p. 869) J as well as a number 
of the actual implernenrs wirh which the kottabos 
kataktos was played. This example is such an 
implement. To judge from the v 3 jse- re present ;i - 
tii hi s the game was played either reclining on a 
couch (generally at the end of a meal) or standing 
OH the ground- l he cup from which the wine was 
thrown was held by inserting the first finder in one 
of the handle 

there has been some discussion as to which part of the kottabos. the 
liavTtf was, Since the word occurs often as a name of a slave it was 
thought that the small statuette at the top of the shaft was meant; but as 
C. Boehm baa pointed out, the disk could hardly make a resounding noise 
by scraping the figure on which it was perched; and the statuette is by no 
means an indispensable adjunct of the kottabos on the vasc-rrpresentutions. 
He has therefore identified the lowvi disk with the ^m^f, and this explana- 
tion teems to meet the case. The word iJxnfl was actually usnt to mean 
a sort of cup (Athenaeus XI, p. 487 c); moreover, the lower disk always 
occurs on the vase-paintings, as well as on the extanr examples of kottaboi, 
and must therefore have had a special purpose- 
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Our example, CO judj;e from the style of ihe statuette, belong* to the 
fifth century B.C. Lor other examples of such kottabot cf. the list given 
by K. Sartori, op. cit., pp. 1 15, 1 14. Some of these 
show 11 n arrangement by which the rod could be ex- 
tended at wtllj this is not the Cmc in our specimen 
where the rod is all in one piece and riveted 10 the 
moulded Mem below. 

Height, 7 ft. 2 in. (3.1*4 met res) 1 Purchased in 191 1. 
Published l»y ti, M, A. R[ichter| in the Museum Bull* 
Tin, April, 1--J14, p. 9v Crusty, blue-green patina. There 
is a hole m the base; otherwise the preserve t inn is ttf- 
tvlk-iTt. Ace* No. 13,232.1, 

1831 DIKASTS TICKET. The law-cm. s 
of Athens were divided into ten sections called Uikas- 
teria, each having a jury of five hundred citizens. 
Every juror or dikast was provided with a bronze )H 

ticket as evidence of his right to sit on n jury and to 
drew pay therefor. These ticket* bore the name of the holder (sometimes 
with that of the father), the name of the district in which he lived, and 
the number of the court in which he was entitled to sit- Our specimen is 
inscribed 'Ewwpanjj EmjSw" Lpikrates of the deme of Scatnbonidae. The 
omission of the p was probably due to the illiteracy of the writer. At 
the left is stamped an 1, 1 he ninth letter id" the Greek alphabet, sifmify- 







tSti 



ing that Lpikrates belonged to the ninth court. At the ri^ht are two 
stamp*, each with the device of an owl surrounded by an ohve Spray, the 
official einblem of the city. 

A 1 11 geimmber of such tickets have been found. \ . I-. Kohlt i,l*ot pus In- 
scription urn Attica rum, 11,2, No*. 875 ff, and HH8, b,pp. 347 H. and 537, pub- 
lished sixty-seven examples, all belonging to the fourth century B.C., which 
is also the period to which our specimen belongs. For an account of such 
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tickets cf I . r.iilk>iiH-i ni l> imnhciy, et Sagjio's Dktionnatre, dikastai, pp t Dikast'* 
I So ujo, I It' kit 

Length, 4^ jrt, (i|.j im.|. Width, J m. (z.j mij. Purchased in 1007. Dc- 
sluI'lJ by ^i. M- A, R|nlm 1 1 in the Museum Ikilliini, May, ivo^» p. fjo, No. ir, 
1 he criiM)', iti-ft n patitia Jus been largely removed. Act. Kn. ei7.286.95, 

BELLS 

Sin. ill lulls ha\o been found in great numbers on many ancient sites. Hi 1.1. > 
Their use corresponded to a large extent to that of the present duy. In the 
Crimea a number were found ^viih harness (cf, L. von Stephani, Compte- 
rendu, 1865, pi. Y T 7). They me al.so frequently found suspended from 
armlets, having evidently been regarded as possessing magical properties 
(cf. tironxidi Ercolano, II, pis. 96 II, L. von Steph;ini,Coniptc-rendii, 1865, 
pp. 173 fL)« 

1 lie forms vary from rounded to rectangular, the latter being charac- 
teristic of the Roman period, the former having been found in both Greek 
and Rom;m times (cf. A. Fu mangier, Otyinpia, IV, Die Brunzen, p. 186). 
1 he tongues of the bells are often of iron, 

PROBABLY ]V CENTURY lt,l, 

1835 The body «s of conical shape and the tongue is attached by a 
chain from the loop which forms the handle. Illustrated, p. 464. 

I his and the following specimens (Not, iK^j-iS-fO* lire similar to those 
found in a fourth-cent uty tomb in Crimea (cf. L. von Stephani, Compte- 
icndu, 1865, pi. \ , 7) and may helong to the same period. 

Height, 1 li in. (4.9 cm.}. Vr*»n Cyprus. CesnoJa Collection, cf. J, L. 
Myn s Ci Simla Handhnok, No. 4Sta. Illustrated in the Cemoln Atlas, Ill, p |. 
LXV1II. i. The green patina h:*s been largely removed. Ace. No. CH. 104, 

1836 The body is rounded with the handle in the form of a rin^, all 
in one piece. Illustrated, p, .464. 

Height, ij in. (i,H cm.). From Cyprus Cesnola Gil lection, cf. J, L, 
Myret, Cesnuta Handbook, No, 4*63, illustrated in the Cetitola Atlas, III, pi. 
LNYMI. 2; L. P. di Cesnola, Cyprus, pi* IV, where u is laid c<j have come 
ti -■in Duli. Crusty, preen patina. The surface is considerably corroded, The 
torn* lie is mitting, Ace. Nu. C.ti* 395, 

1&37 The body is of conical shape and the tongue is suspended from 
the loop which forms the handle. 
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Bells Height, i in, U-5 cm.). From Cyprus- Cesnola CoUection, cf. J. L. 

My res, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4S65. Crusty, greenish patina. A piece from 
the body is missing. Ace. No, CB. 39 s - 









tS3S 1836 1K40 i$37 

I 838 The body is of hemispherical shape, with a handle in the form of a 
loop from which the tongue w.is suspended. 

Height, I in. (2.1 cm.)- <T J l- Myres, Cesnohi Handbook, No. 4S64. 
Illustrated in L. P. di Crinola, Cyprus, pi. IV, where it is said to have come 
from Dab. Crustv, greenish patina. The tongue is missing. AfiC. No. C.B. 

397- 

1839 Similar to the preceding- 
Height, A in. (1.1 cm.). From Cyprus. Cesnola Collection, ef. J. L. 

Myres, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4**7. Crusty, greenish purine. The surface 
is considerably corroded. The handle and the tongue are missing Acr. No. IB. 
596. 

1840 The body is of hemispherical shape with the handle in the form 
of a ring, all in one piece. 

Height, a in. (1.6 cm.), From Cyprus. Cesnola Collection. ef. J- L. 
Myrcs, Cesnola Handbook, No. 4*166. Crustv, green patina, The tongue U 
ii issinn; it was probably of iron, as there are traces of iron rust in the inn -rior. 
Ate. No. C It \<i>> 

ROMAN PERIOD 

1845 The body is quadrilateral and has a knob at each comer. The 
handle is in the form of a ring, cast in one piece with the body. 

Foi a similar example, of late date, funnel atOiympta cf. A. Furtwangler, 
Oljmpia, l\, Die Bron/en, pi. LXVI, 1 170. 

Height. i!J. in, < 4. vm-J- Purehaeed in 1898. Stated to have been found at 
Kxrtsch in the Crimea. Cru>ty, greenish patina; the surface is considerably 
corroded. The tongue is missing* it was probably of iron, as there are t rates or 
iron rust. Ace. No. G,R. 34S, 
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1846 Tk« body is of conical ^hape sttld has open-work decoration cim- 
Slftingof .l scries of ni.1ntiul.1r perforations. The ring handle is in one picj e 
v\ ith the body- 
Date uncertain, probably Roman- 

Height, i* in. (44 an-). D;ite of purchase uncertain fin-fore 1906), The 
crustv, preen putina has been largely removed, The tonpue is missing. Ace. 
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1850 IIJRTION OF A CHAIN consisting of six double links. 
Date uncertain. 

Length, 5^ in. (12. ft cm.). From Cyprus. Cesnola Collection, ef. J. L. 
Myrcs, Cetnoto Handbook, No. 4HS6. The crusm lipht green parina has been 
removed in pi nets. Ace. No. CR. 1 20. 
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(if A 
Chain 




1K50 

1855 liUTTON, of convex shape, with a loop for attachment on the 

inside. I lie outer surface is decorated with four concentric bands in relief. 
Date uncertain- Perhaps used for horse-trappings. 

Diameter, 3 in. (5.1 ™.J, From Cyprus. Cesrmla Collection, cf. J. L. 
My res, Gemoia Handbook, No. 4869, The w L 'n patina Has been partly removed. 
The surface is somewhat corroded. A piece from one side is missing. Ace* No. 
C.H. 419. 

I 856 Simitar to the preceding, but with five concentric bands. 
Diameter, i\% in. (4.9 cm.). From Cyprus. Cesnnla Collection, cf. J. L. 
My res, Osnola Handbook, No, 4W08- The crusty, preen par in a has been partly 
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Ul/TTOJW removed. 1 ht surface in somewhat corroded. I he edges are chipped in places. 

Acr, Nil CU-424 



VtlTlVE ANl* 
[IMC I.RTA1K 
0&J£< TS 



i860 OBJECT OF UNCERTAIN USE (DIPPING-ROD?), con- 
sisting of a four-sided shaft with a ring at one end and a moulded part ter- 
minating in a knob at the other. Probably Roman period . 

length, 5 \ in. (14 em). From Cyprus, Ceannla Collection, cf» J. L. 
Myres* Cesiuib Handbook, No. 4*34- Cetnola Atlas, Ml. pi. LXIX, 8. Ih. 
patina has been mostly removed. The surface in corroded in places. Ace, No, 
GB. s^a. 




1&60 

I865 AMULET, in the form of a bull's head. It is provided with two 
rings, one between rile, horns, another at the back. I he details are indi- 
cated by incisions. Etruscan ( :), of rough execution, 

Kor similar amulets cf. K. Schumacher, Anrilce Brorr/en in Karlsruhe, 
Nos. S26 fF. 

Length, 2 in. (5.1 cm.). Date of purchase uncertain (before 1906). Smooth, 
green patina. Ace. No. Ci.R. 34 j. 








IB6< 



186* 



1866 Similar to preceding. 

Length, 2 in. (5.1 em.), Date of purchase uncertain (before 1906). 
green patina h;iS been largely removed. Acr, No. G. R, 344. 
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1867 \OTI\I RIGHT HAND, with fingers held cJ..m- n.^tl.. .. 
Tin' iniwr (tide is tf.ir , n J prw uL J with a ring for tfUspcratkm 

length, 1} III. (4.5 «•). Stand to have |.<<n found at Kii-imJi, Olnu.i. 
Piiii'lusi J in iSotf, (jtcerrirth patina. The m iff ace is sniiuuli.it Loimdiil. Act. 
Nli. it. R. 3*t, 



\lHlH A Nil 
UNI ! KtAIM 
( hi 1 1 < 1 s 



186S OBJECT OF UNCERTAIN DSL, h |.ai»-t| like u ta*w i, with .. 
ring for suspension at the hack. 

I'i ilnips ust-t! as a VUtiVfi oHVrinu, 

liiijidn i|e i». (4.9 ini.). Date of purchase uiutiniin (bifon iyOf>}, The 
crusty, pit in patina Jus Iwtn largely removed. Ace, Nit T G.R. 35-2, 
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PREFACE 

THIS book does not attempt to solve any problems 
or advocate any theories. It is meant to furnish 
English travellers in Italy with a book of portable size 
as a guide to Etruscan sites and Museums, and to 
satisfy the desire of those who, without entering 
deeply into archaeological studies, wish to be able 
to take an intelligent interest in the splendid collec- 
tions of Etruscan antiquities which the Archaeological 
Museums of every capital in Europe now possess. 

If I succeed in rousing the interest and stimulating 
the curiosity of those who have hitherto considered 
the subject as too dry to attract them, I shall be 
satisfied. 

I do not aspire to rival George Dennis's Cities 
and Cemeteries of Etrwria, merely to supplement 
that fascinating, but now in parts out-of-date, work. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE Etruscans were long spoken of as a mysteri- 
ous and unknown people of central Italy, who 
vanished from the scene before historic times and 
about whom nothing definite was known. 

Scattered notices in Greek and Roman authors 
revealed their existence, a few shapeless ruins and 
broken potsherds were vaguely called Etruscan ; and 
there investigation ended and history was dumb. 

The strides made in archaeological research during 
the last hundred years have changed all this. Scien- 
tific methods of inquiry have been brought to bear 
on Etruscan, as on all other relics of ancient civiliza- 
tion, and the results have been full of interest and 
suggestion. 

Mysterious the Etruscan nation may still be called, 
but unknown it certainly is not to-day. There is 
indeed a somewhat disconcerting discrepancy between 
the accuracy of our knowledge on some points of this 
strange people's life, and the poverty of our informa- 
tion on others. 
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For example, the origin and history of the nation 
called by the Romans Tusci or Etrusci is still largely 
conjectural and their language is unknown ; but, on 
the other hand, their religion and form of government, 
their arts, manners and customs are revealed to us 
with a vividness which is sometimes almost startling. 

This incongruity, this tantalising will-o'-the-wisp- 
like quality in Etruscan study forms nevertheless one 
of its chief charms. Suggestive and provocative, it 
ever leads the enquirer forward, with the hope of 
solving one or other of the moot questions still 
blocking the way, and if one clue fails, hope is 
never blighted, while so much matter is constantly 
coining to hand. 

Relentless enemies rained the cities, wrecked the 
temples and crushed the people of Etruria, but, hidden 
under the piles of fallen masonry, lost in the thickets of 
wasted land, sunk in the swamps of devastated plains, 
their dead lay hidden in their forgotten graves until 
Time, the avenger, revealed their secrets and made 
them the silent witnesses of their country's ancient 
glory. The Etruscans' belief in a life after death has 
saved their country from complete oblivion. 

In their tombs we find reproductions of everything 
which formed part of the daily life of the dead while 
living on earth. The arms of the warrior, the toilette 
necessaries of the lady, the toys of the child, are all 
found in their tombs. Not only so, but the walls of 
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many of the mausoleums are frescoed with scenes 
representing the daily life of the occupants, and 
on the sarcophagus an effigy reposes, whose dress, 
ornaments and headgear are evidently closely copied 
from nature. 

We can form an idea of the Etruscan type of 
countenance from these effigies, for though few of 
them rise to the dignity of works of art all convey a 
lively impression of excellent portraiture. Variety of 
expression, attention to family likeness and general 
distinctiveness and individuality stamp the best of 
these sepulchral figures. 

The soil of central Italy is riddled with tombs, 
and by the examination and classification of then- 
contents a mass of information is being put within 
our reach. We are thus enabled to form some idea 
of the elaborate civilization which the cumulative 
ravages of Gallic barbarians and Roman tyrants 
swept from the face of the earth. 

Studying these records of the remote past, the 
vision of a fertile and beautiful country possessed by 
a cultured and artistic people materializes itself before 
our imagination, and we begin to realize the value 
and importance of the ruins, which Rome found 
ready and used as the foundations of its might. 

New lights are shed on the fabulous narratives, 
repeated from generation to generation, about the 
primitive inhabitants of the city on the Tiber, and 
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a wider outlook is obtained over the early history of 
Italy, which the too exclusive point of view of Roman 
authors has narrowed and distorted- The study of 
Etruscan antiquity needs to be pursued with carefully 
balanced judgment, for it lends itself easily to wild 
and useless speculation ; in the early days of awakened 
interest in the secrets of its past many unsubstantial 
theories were mooted, but the scientific spirit now 
governing archaeological research has corrected most 
of these. Patient research and painstaking classifi- 
cation is now the rule and is resulting; in a mass of 
unassailable evidence, which, if it has not yet solved 
all doubtful problems, is on the right way to do so. 

The excavations in Crete and at Mycenae are 
bringing to our knowledge much evidence bearing 
on the relation of Etruria and Etruscan civilization 
to preheUenic art and culture ; every discovery made 
in these fields of archaeological research helps to 
bring us nearer to a comprehension of much that 
was formerly unintelligible in Etruscan history. 

In Italy a great step forward was made about 
twenty-five years ago, when the site of Vetu Ionia, 
one of the most important of the Etruscan cities, was 
discovered. The results obtained from the excavations 
are priceless, for we have here a city in the heart of 
the richest and most thickly populated part of Etruria 
proper, whose remains belong to the most interesting 
period of the nation's existence. The tombs of 
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Vetulonia range from the earliest times to that 
during which native art and culture attained its 
fullest expansion, before the overpowering influence 
of Greek imported art had weakened the creative 
spirit of the people, and long before subjection to 
the military despotism of Rome had reduced them 
to degrading servitude. 

The new material for the study of Etrurian 
culture which her vast cemeteries are yielding, 
wherever the necessary money is forthcoming for 
the expensive work of excavation, is now being in 
great part collected in local museums, where the 
special characteristics peculiar to each city can be 
profitably studied. Each cemetery has some dis- 
tinguishing mark either in the construction of its 
tombs or the nature of their contents, and interesting 
conclusions can be drawn from the careful study and 
comparison of these peculiarities. This is a practice 
so favourable to archaeological study that it is to be 
hoped it will not go down before the centralizing 
mania which removes works of art from their original 
surroundings and scatters them broadcast in metro- 
politan museums, where their significance and im- 
portance is often partially or wholly lost- 

The cities in whose neighbourhood the cemeteries 
lie have disappeared ; some have crumbled into utter 
ruin, others are incorporated with and built over by 
modern towns, but the remains of their encircling 
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walls can still be traced, constructed , as they are, of 
that indestructible mortarless masonry which appears 
to-day as capable of resisting the fatal hand of time 
as it was when it was first put together two or three 
thousand years ago. We are aided to a certain 
extent in determining the internal arrangement of 
an Etruscan town by the fact that the cemeteries 
were in many cases made in imitation of a town, 
with streets, open squares, walls and gates, just as 
the tombs within them were copies of the houses 
inhabited by the living. 

When our interest in the subject is awakened, 
we find that the task of discovering and identifying 
these waifs of a vanished world has been made 
possible, and even relatively easy, by the careful 
observations of generations of archaeological students. 
Certain broad general features are common to all 
Etruscan cities, and we cannot but admire the 
judgment with which their sites were chosen. So 
distinctive are these that Dennis, that valiant 
pioneer of research, was often guided to an Etruscan 
site, while riding through the marshy wastes of 
Maremma and the Campagna, solely by observing the 
natural features of the land. The chosen spots were 
of two descriptions. In the billy country of Tuscany 
and Umbria the summit of an isolated hill was chosen, 
not so lofty as to be inaccessible, but high and steep 
enough to be capable of being easily rendered im- 
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pregnable to the besieging engines of those days. 
The highest point was crowned by the Arx or 
Citadel, the houses were disposed round it, and a 
winding road excellently graded and paved led up 
the hill-side. Such were Volterra, Perugia, Fiesole 
and Orvieto, and such they are to-day though shrunk 
in size and importance. 

The other type was that on the low ground of the 
Campagna, Maremma and valley of the Po. 

Here the Etruscans chose a spur of high land 
jutting out into the plain, and, having made the 
advancing cliffs artificially steeper, put all their 
strength into the fortifications on the side unpro- 
tected by nature. Such were the situations of 
Veil, Vetulona, Caere, Norchia, Castel d* Asso and 
numberless others, but, less fortunate than their 
sisters the hill towns, they were suffered to fall 
into utter ruin and desolation when the Etruscan 
power was destroyed. The ruin of these towns was 
so complete that all through the Middle Ages they 
were utterly forgotten and even their sites were 
unknown. Veii, a town of such importance that 
its walls measured seven miles round, though only 
twelve miles from Rome, was only identified during 
the last century with Isola Farnese, a small hamlet 
of mean houses on the Campagna. It is on these 
sites that the discovery, which is the highest ambition 
of excavators, is oftenest made, that of a virgin or 
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hitherto unopened tomb. Those in the neighbour- 
hood of living towns have usually been robbed of all 
their valuable contents long years ago. 

At first it seems unaccountable how cities of 
such wealth and importance could have been swept 
from the face of the earth. True, the pages of Livy 
inform us how ruthlessly the Romans dealt with the 
towns of their defeated enemies. We read of the 
wholesale massacres of their inhabitants, of their 
chief citizens dragged to Rome and beaten to death 
in the Forum and similar horrors, but as the half- 
barbarous victors gradually absorbed the civilization of 
the vanquished, one would have expected Romanized 
towns to rise on the ruins, preserving the sites from 
oblivion, and in the case of the hill-towns that is 
what occurred. Why then were the cities on the 
plain abandoned to desolation ? To explain this 
problem we must take into account the admirable 
system of drainage, by which the Etruscans rendered 
healthy and fertile regions which the scourge of 
malaria made uninhabitable while they were left 
undrained. The agrarian laws, which were part of 
the Etruscan religion, were admitted, even by their 
enemies, to be the most perfect the world had yet 
known. These laws fell into disuse with the over- 
throw of the Etruscan government, and the Romans 
put nothing of equal value in their place. The 
agricultural population of the plains, ruined by the 
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exactions of tax-gatherers and deprived of the sup- 
port of laws framed for their especial benefit, were 
further enfeebled by malarial fevers. The land fell 
out of cultivation, and year by year the area of 
malarious swamp increased. This progressive waste 
went on all through Roman times. Remains of 
Roman villas are found scattered over Maremma, 
and we know the Campagna was studded with them, 
but passages in Latin authors tell us that already in 
the times of the first Emperors fever was creeping 
over the Campagna nearer and nearer to the city. 
When the hordes of barbarians broke over Italy, and 
Goths, Vandals, Huns and Lombards successively 
overran the land, they only achieved a downfall 
already prepared by the sapping of the vitality of 
the people. Long before Lucretius, in his great 
poem, had mourned the destruction of agriculture 
and the misery of the peasant, it only wanted the 
invasion of the barbarians to stamp out the dying 
embers of rustic prosperity. The words of Ferdinand 
Gregorovius may be applied to the conquest of 
Etruria, * € Rome/' he says, " with unparalleled mili- 
tary skill and no less unparalleled political genius, 
robbed and destroyed nations nobler than herself." 
This may seem a hard saying, but all recent 
discoveries tend to show that for much that was 
admirable in Roman arts, customs and religion, she 
was indebted to Etruscans or Greeks, and she rewarded 
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them by wiping them from the face of the earth as far 
as lay in her power. 

When we look back to the centuries when Ronie 
was merely a trading port on the Tiber, occupied by 
outposts of the various Italic peoples, we find that on 
the further bank of the river lay the fertile plains and 
rich cities of a perfectly organized and cultured people. 
The overthrow of this nation is told in the pages of 
Livy and other Roman historians, but the Etruscan 
side of the picture is a blank. So far we have only 
the man's account of the hunting of the lion, the lion's 
defence has been suppressed. 

That the luxurious habits which invariably result 
from a high state of civilization were partly the cause 
of the defeat of the armies of Etruria by those of 
Rome may be conjectured; but we know by com- 
parison of dates that, until the disasters caused by 
Gallic invasion, the Etruscans were able to preserve 
their frontier towards the Tiber intact and to keep 
the rising power of Rome in check. It was after the 
invasion of her northern province, and when the armies 
of the confederation were continually being employed 
in driving back the Gauls who swarmed in over the 
Alps, that the cities of the Campagna fell and the 
gradual conquest of Etruria proper commenced. 



PART I— OLD ETRURIA 

CHAPTER I 
SKETCH OF ORIGINS 

THE moment has not yet come to unravel the 
mystery of the origin of the Etruscan nation. 
That the civilization which we call Etruscan is as- 
sociated with a people far in advance of the other 
tribes inhabiting the Italic peninsula and that then- 
culture has definite and distinctive peculiarities is in- 
disputable. But the work of tracing all the various 
affinities and characteristics to their fountain head 
is a weighty task, as yet only in the initial stages 
of its development. We can, however, indicate the 
main lines on which investigation is being pursued 
and follow as far as has been yet traced the path 
along which scholars and archaeologists are leading 
the way. 

The Etruscan League or Confederation formed a 

1 
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state which occupied at one time nearly the whole 
of Italy. Livy in his fifth book states that their 
influence extended from the Adriatic to the Mediter- 
ranean and northward to the foot of the Alps. The 
central district, which corresponds more or less to 
modern Tuscany and Umbria, was called Etruria 
proper, the provinces to the north and south, 
Etruria Circurnpadana and Etruria Campaniana. 
There were twelve principal cities in each division, 
these cities were self-governing and elected their 
own Lucumon or Governor, but were joined in a 
defensive confederation to which the name of the 
Etruscan League was given* 

When the inhabitants of Etruria first appear in 
history they had already attained a high state of 
civilization, which apparently had developed peace- 
ably during many previous centuries. 

A social life so complicated, a culture so refined 
and full of varied activity, could not have sprung 
into existence all at once, and we search with ever- 
growing interest among the vestiges of past ages 
for roots of the prosperity and artistic genius of the 
nation. 

Their history, in common with that of all nations 
in their earliest years, consists at first of legends, 
among which germs of fact are hidden by an after- 
growth of fiction and misrepresentation. 

The legendary lore of the Etruscans is rendered 
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the more obscure and difficult of elucidation through 
being handed down to us in the writings of Greek 
and Roman historians- Had the Etruscan language 
not perished, we should be in a much better position, 
for we should possess at any rate a portion of their 
records related by themselves, instead of having to 
depend on careless and, in some cases, hostile wit- 
nesses. 

Nevertheless, as many of the later Latin writers, 
though citizens of Rome, dwelt in what was once 
Etruria, and were by race Etruscan, even when they 
forgot or disdained their extraction, much may be 
gathered from scraps of information scattered 
throughout their works; and these, corrected and 
tested by the scientific methods of the modern 
archaeologist, form a basis on which true conceptions 
of old Etruria can be founded. 

We must always remember that ancient writers 
had a way of taking for granted that Greeks and 
Romans were the earliest civilized nations of Europe 
and ignored that vast preheBenic culture, the evidences 
of which are being brought to light in the excavations 
of Crete, Mycenae, Cyprus and elsewhere. Our present 
knowledge points towards the conclusion that a per- 
meation of the various tribes inhabiting Italy was 
effected by a civilizing power, which grouped them 
into the confederation, known to us through Latin 
authors as the Etruscan League. 

1—2 
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Numerous are the signs iu the remains of Etruscan 
cities and cemeteries of a primitive people, existing 
for a long space side by side with a more cultured 
one, and preserving their own customs, which 
gradually became merged in those of the higher 
race. This is not the case where a bloody conquest 
has taken place, during which the original inhabitants 
are massacred or driven out. In this latter event it 
takes kmg centuries for the remnants of the conquered 
people to reassert themselves, if they ever succeed 
in doing so; their industries, their customs, and their 
arts are all stamped out and a new departure is made 
by the conquering race- 
Writing about the cemeteries of Vetu Ionia in 
Maremma, where there is a perfect series of tombs 
from the early forms to those characteristic of the 
first period of acknowledged Etruscan culture, Pro- 
fessor Luigi Miiani, head of the archaeological 
museum in Florence, says : — 

" The greater part of these tombs are contempo- 
rary. The one type belongs to the earlier Keltic 
inhabitants living together and already fused with 
the Etruscans, the other are those of the patrician 
Etruscan race, proto-Greek and of Mediterranean 
and Aegean origin." 

It is worthy of note that the subjects of the rcliefe 
and paintings of the Etruscans are chiefly of a 
peaceful character. There are few of the battle 
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scenes, processions of enslaved populations, massacres 
or punishments of the vanquished which abound in 
Babylonia or other Asiatic peoples* sculptures. All 
the indications that we can extract from Etruscan 
art point to the gradual assumption of power by an 
already civilized race, who, first fortifying themselves 
in cities, which they founded after careful examina- 
tion on sites chosen with rare and experienced 
judgment, spread their beneficent influence over the 
agricultural population and gathered them into a 
confederation for mutual defence, which became the 
famous Etruscan League. The Theocratic system 
which they established was doubtless the best suited 
to a primitive people, always easily impressed by 
sentiments of superstitious awe. In an early state 
of civilization a subject people must be either fright- 
ened into submission by massacre and cruelty or 
awed by supernatural pretensions. Of the former 
I see no trace in Etruscan tradition, but the latter 
held the whole nation in thrall. 

Before going further I will briefly summarize the 
opinions held by Greek and Latin authors with regard 
to this people and mention the sources from which 
they drew their information, such as it was. The 
names by which the Etruscans were known in classical 
times were various. The Greeks called them Turreni 
or Tirseni, the Umbrians Tursci, the Romans Tusci 
or Etrusei, but we have it on the authority of several 
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ancient writers that the name they gave themselves 
was Ra-seni. 

The first writer who tells us anything about them 
was Herodotus, who was born 484 B.C. He travelled 
much, visited Egypt and Italy and wrote a universal 
history. In his time Etruria was a flourishing state 
and its records were probably accessible. But the 
object of Herodotus was not to write a history of 
Etruria, he merely mentions the people incidentally 
when writing about Lydia, then an important state 
in Asia Minor; he says himself that he collects 
legends and traditions wherever he finds them and 
leaves the task of separating the strictly true from 
the legendary to others, I will give the passage 
entire and it will be seen that it presents the aspect 
of a popular tradition rather than a detailed history 
of facts 1 : — "The customs of the Lydians differ 
little from those of the Greeks,... They are the first 
of all nations we know of that introduced the art 
of coining gold and silver: and they were the first 
retailers. The Lydians themselves say that the 
games which are now common to themselves and 
the Greeks were their invention : and they say they 
were invented about the time they sent a colony to 

Ty rrhenia 

" During the reign of Atys, son of Manes, King of 
Lydia, a great scarcity of corn prevailed in all Lydia, 

1 Herod. I. 94. 
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for some time the Lydians supported it with con- 
stancy : but when they saw the evil still continuing', 
they sought for remedies, and some desired one thing 
and some another j and at that time the games of 
dice, knucklebones, ball and other kinds of games, 
except draughts, were invented, for the Lydians do 
not claim the invention of this last, and having made 
these inventions to alleviate the famine, they em- 
ployed them as follows : they used to play one whole 
day that they might not want food : and on the 
next day they ate and abstained from play : thus 
passed eighteen years, but when the evil did not 
abate their King divided the people into two parts 
and cast lots which should remain and which quit 
the country, and over that part whose lot it should 
be to stay he appointed himself King, and over 
that part which was to emigrate he appointed his 
son, whose name was Tyrrhenus. Those to whose 
lot it fell to leave their country went down to Smyrna, 
built ships, and, having put all their movables on 
board, set sail in search of food and land till, having 
passed by many nations, they reached the Ombrici 
where they built towns and dwell to this day. From 
being called Lydians they changed their name to 
one after the King's son, who led them out, and from 
him were called Tyrrhenii/* 

This account was accepted and repeated by most 
of the writers of antiquity, except Dionysius of 
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Haiicarnassus, who objects that Lydians of his day 
(about 29 B.c*) had nothing in common with the 
Etruscans either in customs, religion or language, 
and that Xanthus, the Lydian historian, mentions 
no such famine or migration. Dionysius himself 
dedicated one book of his "Roman antiquities'* to 
the Etruscans, but this book has been lost, so we do 
not know whether he had any theory to oppose to 
that of Herodotus. Meanwhile there are one or two 
remarks to be made on the legend as it stands. 
There is nothing improbable in the suggestion that 
a colony from Asia Minor settled in Italy in very 
early times, but the date of this migration, if it took 
place, is as yet impossible to fix. We Learn from 
inscriptions found at Karnak that great emigrations of 
*' people of the sea " took place in the reigns of Seti I, 
Memphtah I and Rameses III ; that is, according to 
the chronology accepted by many Egyptologists, 
between the sixteenth and fourteenth centuries B.C. 
At this period of movement and unrest the 
expedition from Smyrna, mentioned by Herodotus, 
may have taken place. A reason for the exodus 
may perhaps be found in the conquest of Lydia by 
the Khatti or Kheta, a tribe of Hittites, a fierce 
and bloodthirsty people. Dr Messersmith places 
their migration from Cappadocia about the fif- 
teenth century B.C. (all these dates are, however, 
doubtful), and they doubtless drove out or massacred 
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the original Inhabitant®. The fact, noticed by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, that the Lydians of his 
day were so different from the Etruscans would 
thus be accounted for* Until, however, researches 
in Asia Minor have put us in possession of much 
more information about these early inhabitants, we 
can only give this suggestion as one for the adoption 
of which further evidence is required. 

The assertion of Herodotus that the expedition 
was led by a prince of the name of Tyrrhenus, from 
whom the people took their name, is obviously one 
of those explanations formed from preconceived 
notions, which are false. The Greeks were apt to 
conclude that the names of people were taken from 
some early legendary hero or king. In the tragedy 
of The Suppliants, Aeschylus makes the King 
say :— 

" I am oamed Pelasgus and bear rule over this land 
Whence, rightly named from me the sovereign, 

Pelaagian are they named." 

On account of the Umbrian form of their name, 
Tursci, some writers have connected them with the 
Turshi or Turashi who made trouble in Egypt about 
12S4 rc. 

The links between early Etruscan culture and 
Egyptian can, however, be accounted for otherwise, 
as we shall see later. 

Among writers of classical times who wrote about 
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Etruria and gave their views on Etruscan legend 
and history were Varro, Livy, Diodorus, Hellanicus 
of Lesbos, Strabo, Pliny the elder, and Tacitus, but 
unfortunately an adverse fate has pursued books 
dealing fully with the subject. 

Whenever an author has dedicated an entire 
book to descriptions of Etruria and its people, that 
book has perished, and all that is left to us are some 
fragments quoted by other writers. 

The most serious loss thus sustained is probably 
that of the history of Etruria by the Emperor 
Claudius. He knew the Etruscan language, and 
had been initiated by the priests into the " secret 
discipline" of the Etruscan religion. He also 
employed a number of scribes and investigators, 
and the work consisted of twenty books, Probably, 
had it survived, most of the problems over which we 
puzzle ourselves, not only in Etruscan, but early 
Roman history, would be solved. It is supposed 
to have perished when the libraries on the Palatine 
were burnt. The general sense of all the scattered 
references leads to the belief, held without serious 
contradiction until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, that the people whom we call Etruscan 
came from the East about 1000 years b.c, or perhaps 
earlier, and starting from settlements in Central 
Italy > in the part afterwards known as Etruria 
proper (the modern Tuscany), extended their do- 
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minion over the greater part of Italy. They had 
arrived at the highest point in their civilization and 
power in the fourth century B*a, and by that time 
the earlier culture had completely blended and become 
identical with their own. 

This theory began to be questioned by writers in 
the early and middle part of the nineteenth century. 
Niebnhr, Hclbig and Mommsen upheld the opinion 
that the Etruscans entered Italy from the north. 
Vestiges found in the Rhaetian Alps gave colour to 
this view, and an Etruscan inscription found at Ros- 
in-Trent told of the presence in Tyrol of Etruscan 
influences. As most of the remains were of some- 
what rude workmanship it was assumed that they 
were of an earlier period than that of the Etruscan 
relics in Central Italy. Helbig, in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, held that the great cemeteries 
at and near Bologna bore out, by their contents, the 
theory that Etruscan civilization originated north of 
the Apennines. The result of the excavations at 
Vetu Ionia and other places in the heart of Etruria 
proper has, however, weakened the force of these 
deductions; the art of the objects found in the tombs 
on these sites, and the forms of the tombs themselves, 
being similar to those at Bologna. The remains in 
the Rhaetian Alps, from which Niebuhr chiefly drew 
his conclusions, are now generally regarded as attri- 
butable to Etruscan fugitives, escaping from the Gallic 
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invaders. When these conquering hosts descended 
into the valley of the Po, such of the inhabitants as 
escaped massacre fled into the mountains ; some, 
no doubt, took refuge in the Apennines, but those 
whose dwellings were near the foot of the Rhaetian 
Alps would seek safety in their high valleys, where 
the barbarians would not think it worth while to 
pursue them. Thus separated from their nation, 
cut off from all sources of art and culture, they would 
deteriorate and their craftsmanship decay. The rude- 
ness of the objects found in these parts may thus be 
explained as the result > not of primitive workmanship, 
but rather of a decadence brought about by those 
causes. 

The vast learning which Niebuhr brought to bear 
on this and all other questions relating to Etruscan 
history, entitles his views to great respect, but at the 
period at which he wrote he had not before him 
much of the evidence which recent excavations have 
revealed to us. Nevertheless, even with his more 
limited means, he was too close and acute an observer 
to fail to notice and give their due value to the 
traces of pre-Etruscan civilization which have com- 
plicated the question of Etruscan origins. His 
opinion, that much which has been called Etruscan 
may be attributed to a people whom he calls Felas- 
gian, has an undoubted foundation of truth. Though 
the existence of such a nation is doubted by some 
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writers, the evidences of early culture, by whomso- 
ever introduced, receives more and more confirmation 
from recent discoveries. The archaic art, which was 
the outcome of that early culture^ and traces of 
which are found both in the early tombs of Vetu- 
Ionia and Bologna, blends and merges into the 
definitely Etruscan, by such gradual and indefinable 
degrees, that it needs highly specialized insight to 
distinguish where the one ends and the other begins, 
or — it would be more correct to say — which influence 
was the stronger at a given time, for there is nothing 
so abrupt as an ending or begmning, to be observed 
anywhere. Intensely interesting as are the vestiges 
of the earliest culture, they cannot be allowed to 
take up too much room in a work dedicated to 
Etruscan remains ; but a general idea of their im- 
portance is necessary, for without giving due import- 
ance to them no clear comprehension of things 
Etruscan can be formed. That the prehcllenic cul- 
ture, whose remains are turning up in such quantities 
in Crete, Cyprus and the mainland of Greece, is 
closely allied to, if not identical with, pre-Etruscan 
civilization in Italy, is now absolutely certain. The 
symbols of their religion, the technique of their metal 
work, the similarity of their customs, all point one 
way ; and much that in earlier times was attributed 
to external influence, through trading intercourse, is 
now shown to have a deeper root* When we come 
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to study the mysterious religion, hidden in the 
shrines and temples of Etruria, the exquisite jewellery 
and the bronze and terra-cotta work found in their 
tombs, we shall be able to form more definite ideas 
of the extent and significance of their culture. A 
culture which had its roots in the very dawn of 
European civilisation and blended with that which 
we call Etruscan. 

In his book on the discoveries of Crete, p. 125, 
Mr Ronald Burrows says :■ — " Do Egypt, Knossos > 
Lemnos, Clusium, form a chain that takes us to the 
origin of that most mysterious of all peoples, the 
Etruscans ? The tradition that they came from Asia 
Minor is as old as Herodotus, and the common 
element in Cilician name- formation Tarkum or 
Trokon — as it appears in Tarkumbrios or Trokondas 
— is strangely reminiscent of the House of Tarquin." 

It is still more close in form to the Etruscan 
name Tannine t of which Tarquin is only the Latin 
equivalent. 

Mr Burrows continues :— -*' Was their settlement 
in Italy part of the general movement of the 'peoples 
of the sea/ that accompanied the break up of the 
Aegean civilization ? And are the matched boxers 
on the Monkey tomb of Clusium and on the zoned 
vases of Bologna and South Austria not merely a 
reminiscence of Cretan work that has come up by 
trade routes but a survival from a common tradition ? 
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How nearly the Etruscans were akin in race or 
language to the Aegean peoples that seem to have 
settled on the East Italian coast in Late Minoan HI 
we cannot tell, but the head of the Adriatic may 
have been affected by both influences." 

The theory of a descent from the north has been 
recently revived by some archaeologists, who have 
again called in question the remains of the Villanuo- 
van civilization. The name of Villanuova is that of 
the estate of Count Gozzadini, where the important 
finds were made which Helbig quotes in support of 
his opinion on the northern origin of the Etruscans. 
The objects found differ substantially from those in 
the terramare or kitchen -midden heaps, under the 
villages built on piles, of the primitive inhabitants of 
Lombardy and the valley of the Po. The Vilianuo- 
vans were more civilized and have affinities with 
Etruscan culture in their religious symbols, their 
pottery and metal work. Modes tow concludes them 
to have been Umbrians, who afterwards descended 
to Umbria and settled there, where they were found 
by the Etruscans on their arrival in Italy. The 
resemblance between the two peoples and the fact 
that the Umbrians are alluded to by the Romans as 
allies rather than subjects of the Etruscans makes it 
possible there was kinship between them from the 
first. In the " Introduction to the history of Rome " 
Modestow give^ reasons for believing that the in- 
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habitants of the pile- villages or terramare who moved 
southwards in prehistoric times,, leaving the moun- 
tainous district of TJmbria on the east, down the 
valley of the Tiber and arriving near its mouth, were 
the progenitors of the Romans. The roughness and 
rudeness of this early people, shown by their imple- 
ments and by the dirty and unwholesome habits of 
which the pile- villages are the evidence, living as the 
inhabitants did over rubbish heaps of the foulest 
description, would keep them apart from the more 
polished and cultivated Umbrians and Etruscans and 
make the foundation of those rough virtues of which 
we hear so much in the early history of the Roman 
republic. Whether this view is true or not, it leaves 
the question of Etruscan origins untouched. Were 
the Etruscans and Umbrians one people or two* and 
if two how explain many of their affinities, which 
seem to lie deeper than mere political and social 
contact ? Two explanations are offered, one is that 
the Etruscans or rather the initiators of the Etruscan 
culture and civilization were a numerically small 
Patrician race who ruled by virtue of their superior 
science over the subjugated native peoples, whom 
they found on their arrival in Italy. A ruling caste 
of priests and lawgivers, according to this supposition, 
organized the League, gave Lucumons to the cities 
and bestowed on the aborigines their language, laws 
and religion. This band of immigrants is supposed 
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to have come by sea from the east, round the 
southern coast of Italy, and their first settlements to 
have been on the borders of Marernma at Caere, 
Tarquinii or Vetulonia. There are many arguments 
both for and against this solution. It is favoured by 
Professor Patroni, an eminent Italian archaeologist, 
in some of his wri tings. It explains a definite 
Oriental influence which comes into Etruscan art 
and culture and overlays the earlier manifestations 
of an already advanced civilization, without destroying 
or seriously interfering with that civilization. It 
has not however convinced the partizans of the 
northern derivation, nor those who see in the 
Umbrians and inhabitants of Campania ancestors of 
the Etruscans rather than separate peoples. A 
theory has been broached which advocates the view 
that there were three successive Etruscan immigra- 
tions. One arriving by land from the north, another 
by sea settling on the east coast and a third landing 
on the west or Mediterranean sea-board. This solves 
some problems, but it does not touch others: it 
admits a unity of race for the inhabitants, while 
explaining inequality of culture and divergencies 
caused by some long division and wandering, which 
ended in all the branches of the Etruscan stock 
reaching a common home at last- The Umbrians 
(according to this theory) would probably represent 
the earliest batch of immigrants arriving round the 
2 
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head of the Adriatic and establishing themselves in 
the north-east of Italy ; the other immigrants would 
reach their destination later and their exotic affinities 
be more pronounced. These affinities of craftsman- 
ship and religion again open vistas into the remote 
past of Asia and Africa The Egyptian rigidity of the 
early art, the Chaldaic symbols in the early tombs, the 
rock-hewn facades sculptured in the living rock, the 
domed tombs, the technique of jewellery and bronze 
work, and the religious and funereal rites, all furnish 
their quota of material for the study of the race, 
justly called by Modestow "the most mysterious of 
all peoples.'* The extent to which Professor Sergi*s 
theory of a Mediterranean race may help towards a 
solution of the problem has yet to be proved ; so far 
it has hardly been seriously investigated. He pro- 
fesses to find, by measurement and comparison of the 
skulls of the early inhabitants and of their descend- 
ants, evidence of a primitive African race, which 
peopled all the coasts of the Mediterranean and 
formed the basis of their population, mixing with 
other races but never becoming entirely overwhelmed. 
He attributes to this race a powerful vitality causing 
it to assert itself again and again after temporary 
eclipse by other racea Its chief characteristic, 
besides extraordinary vitality, is strong artistic in- 
stinct, which led it to perfection of artistic design 
and technique at a very early period. It was the 
root element from which Egyptian, Cretan, Iberian 
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and Etruscan spring and their affinities are thus 
explained by fundamental race peculiarities rather 
than by external superficial contact. The scientific 
value of Professor Sergi's researches can only be 
properly appreciated by experts, but the conclusions 
which follow, if they are proved to be correct, are 
intensely interesting and most important for the 
elucidation of Etruscan problems. 

When we are able to read the multitude of in- 
scriptions found in the cemeteries of Etruria a mine 
of information will be opened to us, but so far no 
Young or Champollion has been found to decipher 
them. This is the more tantalizing as the language, 
the laws, and the form of government, are the three 
great factors which sharply define the Etruscan 
national culture and cut it off from the surrounding 
people of the Mediterranean basin. In the symbols 
of their religion, the technique of their art and in 
many of their customs, links more or less close may 
be found with Greeks, Egyptians, Phoenicians and 
Umbrians, but the Etruscan language stands alone 
and their laws are distinctive and peculiar. Up to 
the present time no inscriptions in the Etruscan 
language have been found outside the sphere of 
Etruscan influence* The inscription at Bos-m-Trent 
may be ascribed, along with the other traces in the 
Tyrol, to the Etruscans who were chased from the 
valley of the Po by the Gauls. 

2—2 
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It was thanks to a well-knit system of govern- 
ment, a fixed code of laws and a written language, 
that the Etruscans were enabled to take a place in 
Italy, so far in advance of any of the surrounding 
tribes, gradually to establish their supremacy over 
them and to develop a culture, the completeness of 
which is a perpetual cause of surprise and admira- 
tion to all who take the trouble to observe it 
attentively. 

This civilization dominated Italy during a period 
which is generally estimated to have lasted from a 
thousand to twelve hundred years. The Etruscans 
were masters not only of the land but of the sea 
bordering their shores* They are spoken of by Greek 
and Latin writers as daring pirates, and poets sang 
of them as rulers of the sea in the time of the 
Argonauts. The small islands on the Tuscan coast 
belonged to them, they made settlements in Corsica 
and Sardinia and contested the possession of Sicily 
with the Phoenicians and Greeks. 

The period of Etruscan history, for which we 
have documentary evidence in any quantity, begins 
when the rising power of Koine came into collision 
with the long established dominion of the League. 
Unfortunately, in the earlier part of this contest, fact 
is so blended with fiction as to discourage the most 
zealous searcher after truth. Religious sentiment 
and patriotic pride led the Roman historians to 
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record all sorts of fables side by side with the 
narrative of real events leaving the task of dis- 
entangling the one from the other to the reader. 
Dr Owgan, in his preface to Livy, says it is easy 
to distinguish the elements of a really historical 
nature, such as statements about laws and other 
political institutions, from those of a merely poetical 
origin, but he goes on to say that independently of 
this it is possible to detect a political and patriotic 
bias. It is just this bias which is so frequent and 
is so disconcerting to meet in the history of the 
relations between Home and Etruria, leading as it 
does to a network of contradiction almost impossible 
to disentangle. 

Some authors have endeavoured to prove that 
Home was originally an Etruscan city ; this was 
when the Etruscan was regarded as the earliest 
civilization of Italy. 

Fergusson in his history of architecture writes : 
"During the first two and a half centuries of her 
existence Rome was probably virtually an Etruscan 
city, wholly under Etruscan influence, and during 
that period we read of temples and palaces being 
built and of works of great magnitude being under- 
taken for the embellishment of the city ; and we 
have now more remains of kingly than of consular 
Home. After expelling her Kings and shaking off 
Etruscan influence she existed as a republic for five 
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hundred years, and during this long age of barbarism 
literature was almost unknown and not one monument 
has come down to our time, even by tradition, worthy 
of a city of her power and magnitude." 

Fergusson writes, of course, from the point of 
view of the architect, and with regard to her archi- 
tecture and engineering works he was possibly correct. 

Vitruvius observes that the ancient sewers did 
not follow the course of the streets in his time, 
which would appear to be caused by the city having 
been rebuilt on a different plan after the burning 
by the Gauls. If then the early town was drained 
thus with vaulted sewers, portions of which have 
endured to our own times, who but the Etruscans 
could have been the engineers ? None of the other 
early tribes had the necessary skill ; while in all the 
ruins of the Etruscan cities an elaborate system of 
drainage can be traced. 

The most reasonable conclusion that we can 
draw in the present state of our knowledge seems 
to be that after Rome's foundation as, possibly, 
a trading outpost on the Tiber for the various 
neighbouring tribes, a period of Etruscan influence 
set in, figured in early Roman history by the reigns 
of the Tarquins and Servius Tullius, during which 
most of the great architectural works of the earliest 
date, whose remains have endured to our own times, 
were executed. 
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There must have been a very persistent tradition 
of this early Etruscan influence on Rome to account 
for the fabulous narrative of Romulus marking out 
the site of his city with Etruscan ceremonies and 
consulting the augurs in the Etruscan manner. 
Only a deeply rooted and widely diffused tradition, 
impossible to ignore, would have induced writers 
whose patriotism was of so aggressive a type as that 
of Roman historians to admit that they owed anything 
to their defeated and despised enemies. 

These Etruscan rulers were probably Lucumons 
or Governors, such as governed every Etruscan city. 
The family tomb of the Tarquins is at Caere where 
the name either in the Etruscan form [Tarchne] or 
the Latin Tarquin is repeated again and again. 
With regard to the Etruscan extraction of Servius 
Tullius some curious evidence has come to light. 
This King was, according to Roman history, the son 
of a slave, born and brought up in the palace of 
Tarquinius Priscus whom he succeeded. The truth 
of this legend was however contested by the Emperor 
Claudius in a speech delivered before the Senate in 
Rome and alluded to by Tacitus. The text of this 
speech which was in favour of giving certain rights 
to the inhabitants of Lyons was discovered in the 
seventeenth century; it is called the Lyons tablet 
and is in the museum of that town. 

I have already mentioned that Claudius was 
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deeply steeped in Etruscan lore and here he states 
that Servius Tullius, sixth King of Rome, was not 
the son of a slave as was believed, but of an Etruscan 
lord named Mastaraa; that he came to Home with 
a friend called Celes Vibenna and settled on the 
Coelian Hill which was hence called the Hill of 
Celes. This example of Claudius* erudition has 
been very singularly confirmed by the discovery 
of a relief in a tomb at Vulci, in which a warrior 
whose name is written in Etruscan letters over him 
Macstrna is freeing a captive labelled in the same 
way Caile Vibinas. The legends of the Tarquins 
and Servius plainly indicate a struggle between the 
theocratic system of Etruscan rule and the growth 
of democratic institutions which ended in the driving 
out of Tarquinius Superbus and the establishment 
of a republic. 

The gradual revolt of the descendant against the 
parent state is obscure and difficult to trace, for the 
same national pride which made Romans claim 
descent from gods and heroes and refuse to acknow- 
ledge any more probable ancestry, also led them to 
put back into the shadowy past institutions and 
customs which only came into existence when the 
development of the Roman state was already far 
advanced. 

This independent and aggressive young Common- 
wealth found itself thus confronted by the ancient 
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state, whose territory marched with their newly 
acquired territories on all sides, A life and death 
struggle began, which only ended when Etruria 
ruined and desolate lay at the feet of her captors. 

During the early years of the Republic the 
conflict waxed and waned ; sometimes the Romans, 
sometimes the Etruscans, were victorious ; on the 
whole, the boundary of the Tiber remained the 
dividing line between the two states. But Etruria 
was doomed. The attacks of the Gauls on her 
northern frontiers drew off her armies in that 
direction and the Greeks were preying on her sea- 
board. That she ruade heroic efforts to defend 
herself we cannot doubt, for ungenerous as the 
Romans were to their fallen foes, we can read 
between the lines of their boasting narratives the 
desperate struggle of their victims. 

The defeat of the allied fleets of the Etruscans 
and Carthaginians in 474 b«c. by Hiero King of 
Syracuse was a severe blow to the naval supremacy 
of Etruria, 

A period of storm and stress then set in. The 
Gauls on the north and the Romans on the south 
and east harried the unhappy country. We read in 
Livy how the inhabitants of Veii asked for help from 
the other cities to defend themselves from the 
attacks of Rome. Veii was situated only twelve 
miles from Rome, her walls were nine miles round 
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and she was a greater city than the Rome of that 
epoch, confined as it was within the walls of Servius. 
Nevertheless the hardy and warlike Romans raided 
her territory and continually menaced her peace and 
prosperity. The Etruscan confederation, recognizing 
the danger of losing the Tiber frontier, held, according 
to their custom when affairs vital to the welfare of 
the whole nation were to be discussed, a great 
conference at Voltumna, at which delegates from all 
the chief Etruscan cities were present. The upshot 
of the deliberations was that the danger of invasion 
from the Gauls was so imminent, that no troops 
could be spared from the north, but young men were 
to he allowed to volunteer to assist the Vcientines. 
The story of the ten years* siege of Veii is obviously 
fabulous in many of its details, as told by Livy and 
other historians; but while not recounting the true 
history of the siege, it very probably tells us a 
number of incidents which took place during the 
years immediately preceding the invasion of the 
Gauls under Brennus, Up to that time the border 
war went on with varying fortune between Rome, 
Veii, Falerii, and other Etruscan towns on the 
Campagna. 

According to Roman tradition, Veii was taken 
by Camillus in 396 B.C. and many of the smaller 
cities in the neighbourhood fell with itv The story 
is confused and mixed with incredible legends, 
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such as that of the Etruscan augur who foretold the 
reduction of Veii after the Alhan Lake should be 
drained, and the dramatic entry of Camillus and his 
army at the moment when the sacrifice was being 
offered in the ars of Veii, all obviously of that type 
of traditional history which takes old half-mythical 
tales and fits them into the framework of real events. 
The bare facts, stripped of these embellishments, 
show us Rome overcoming its hard pressed adversary, 
and sacking and razing to the ground the magnificent 
city whose temples and palaces rose on the horizon 
and tempted her enemies with the hope of in- 
calculable booty. After the sack, the inhabitants 
who escaped massacre were driven away or sold into 
slavery and the site of one of the finest and most 
prosperous cities of the Carnpagna was left desolate, 
its ruins crumbled away and were overgrown by 
brushwood and rank grass, so that its very site was 
lost and the only inhabited place in its neighbourhood 
is a mean village called Isola Farnese. Such was 
the dread and hatred of the conquerors for the 
conquered, that they forbade anyone in future to 
take up their abode within its walls. They then 
laid waste the country round so that neither fruit 
nor vegetable remained. Retribution, however, was 
not long in coming to the city which had dealt so 
cruelly with it© rival, for with the shortsightedness 
of those who allow their passions to guide their 
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policy, they did not perceive that they were opening 
their frontier to the Gallic invader. Hitherto the 
Etruscans had borne the brunt of the struggle, but 
about 390 b.c, Brcnnus who, after passing the 
Apennines was, according to the tradition, besieging 
the Etruscan city of Camars (later Clusium) suddenly 
broke up his camp and marched for Rome. Here 
he meted out the same measure that the Romans 
had served to Veii and, leaving the city in ashes, 
vanished from the scene. It is generally believed 
by archaeologists that the remains of Etruscan Rome 
perished in this havoc. Among the many incon- 
sistencies of the account of the invasion of Rrennus 
is that by which the Clusians are made to demand 
assistance from Rome, and the Roman priests and 
vestal virgins to take refuge fix>m the Gauls at the 
Etruscan city of Caere. It is hardly likely, either 
that the Etruscans would ask help from an enemy 
who had ruthlessly destroyed one of their fairest 
cities, or that they would have afforded asylum to 
their priests and vestals. One is tempted to doubt 
whether their pride of conquest did not lead the 
Romans to place a part at least of the devastations 
of the Gauls to their own account. The apparently 
senseless prohibition of the re- population of Veii 
would thus be accounted for by the necessity for 
concentrating the survivors in the most defensible 
of the two towns in case of the return of the enemy. 
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The position of Rome with the Tiber guarding the 
N.W. frontier was obviously the best. 

However this may have been, the date of the 
descent of the Gauls on Rome coincides with the 
end of the Etruscan domination. Individual cities 
preserved their independence, tracts of country 
remained under their old masters for many years, 
but the Etruscan League, that powerful confederation 
which had imposed its rule on the greater part of 
Italy, was shattered. The agony had begun which 
ended in the complete disappearance of the nation, 
the loss of its language and the decay of its arts and 
crafts. 

One result of the breaking up of the confedera- 
tion was the gradual neglect of those agricultural 
laws which had made fertile gardens of plains, 
which, that system withdrawn, fell back into a 
swampy wilderness, breeding the deadly malaria 
which decimated their miser-able inhabitants. 

By the middle of the third century B.c. Etruria 
was completely and finally subjected to Rome. 

In the break-up of the old civilization there was 
a general decadence of the arts of civilized life and 
when they revived with the return of prosperity 
under Roman dominion, Greek influence was pre- 
dominant. The genius of Etruria, crushed by the 
iron despotism of Rome, lay dormant, only to revive 
when the conqueror had been in his turn overcome 
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and trampled in the dust. The great political 
sagacity which aided the Roman armies so powerfully 
in their conquest of Europe was shown in the way 
they went to work in Etruria, The Etruscan League 
being a confederation of cities, each one managing 
its own affairs, uniting for common defence and 
dominating a tract of country which supplied it 
with the necessaries of existence, the obvious way 
to break up the nation was to ruin one by one 
the more powerful of these cities, to raze them to 
the ground, to forbid them to be rebuilt, to massacre 
the mass of the inhabitants and sell as slaves the 
survivors and then to plant a colony of Roman 
citizens on an adjoining site, which then became the 
Roman city, and to portion out the lands between 
these colonists and the great Patrician nobles in 
Rome. That this system eventually destroyed the 
agricultural prosperity of Italy did not affect the 
Romans, who were essentially a citizen people and 
who counted on their arms to provision their city 
from newly conquered lands. We have accounts of 
the taking by Rome of Veii, Tarquinii, Volsinii, 
Perusia, Volaterrae and others, which were dealt with 
in this manner, and reading them we comprehend 
the collapse and disappearance of the refined and 
cultured nation revealed by the remains in the tombs. 
The new settlers with their ruder manners de- 
spised the artistic genius of the vanquished, the 
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great manufactories of metal and earthenware were 
ruined and only revived in later times to make 
tasteless imitations of Greek originals. Only those 
utilitarian crafts which could be worked by an 
enslaved proletariat were encouraged by the con- 
querors. The Etruscans continued to make roads, 
which have never been surpassed, for the Roman 
invader, and though the exquisite finish of the 
Etruscan architectural work was lost, yet the massive 
solidity, which causes the heavy Roman buildings to 
be admired by those to whom lightness and grace 
are not essential qualities in architecture, was the 
result of perfect technical skill subsisting after the 
inspiring influence of the native artist was lost. If 
this was the fate of the towns, that of the country 
was no less disastrous. The great absentee land- 
lords cultivated their vast estates by slave labour. 
The consequence was what might have been ex- 
pected. We have in the poem of Lucretius a 
picture of the ruined agriculturalist and of the 
fertile land going back to desert and swamp, and we 
have only to look at the map of Italy to see that 
wide tracts, now devastated by malaria, supported 
populations numbered by millions under Etruscan 
rule, This decay of the land continued and in- 
creased all through the middle ages and has been 
generally attributed to the depopulation and misery 
caused by the break-up of the Roman Empire, but 
we have reason to believe that it began during 
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Roman dominion after the conquest of Etruria. 
When the flower of the nation had perished, it is 
easy to understand how those who survived fell into 
degrading subjection. The masses became mere 
servile hirelings working for alien masters ; those 
among the upper class who bowed their neck to the 
yoke and were allowed to retain a shadow of their 
former prosperity lived on in ignoble obscurity, de- 
prived of political importance and having seen the 
centres of their artistic and intellectual life ruined 
and destroyed, they degenerated into those obese and 
lazy Etruscans spoken of with contempt by Roman 
writers. 

No one who has observed the fine heads, resolute 
countenances and muscular, if thickset, figures of 
the Etruscans in the sculpture and paintings of their 
prime, can doubt that these sneering epithets were 
only applicable to those degenerate and servile 
descendants, whose heavy ungainly effigies on the 
later tombs show how complete was the decadence 
which subjection had brought about. When Rome, 
her struggle for existence as a separate nation over, 
and her constitution as a state consolidated, could 
allow her citizens the leisure needed for the cultiva- 
tion of art and literature, the overwhelming in- 
fluence of Greek thought and art wiped out even 
the memory of Etruscan culture. Henceforth it lay 
buried, only to be brought again to light after 
hundreds of years of oblivion. 



CHAPTER II 
RELIGION, LAWS AND LANGUAGE 

WE have materials of various descriptions and 
unequal value for studying the religion of 
Etruria. In the religious symbols carved on the 
stone-work of the tombs, the statues of gods and 
goddesses, the reliefs of religious subjects, the frag- 
ments of friezes and pediments of temples, the 
votive offerings and objects of worship buried with 
the dead, there is a mass of material for comparative 
study capable of yielding certain and satisfying 
results. The very vastness of the quantity of these 
remains is, however, against speedy conclusions, and 
there still remain many points awaiting elucidation 
from the labour of scholars. Another source of 
information lies in the frequent allusions in Latin 
writers to the Etruscan religion and to the evidence 
which meets us continually of the identity of the 
early religion of Rome with that of Etruria. 

The farther we go back the more resemblance is 
found in such fundamental beliefs as are shown iD 

3 
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the symbols of the earliest worship and the cere- 
monies whose allegorical significance takes us back 
to the very dawn of civilization. This kinship is 
apart from the subjects taken bodily from Greek 
mythology, carved on the late Etruscan tombs and 
indicating that predominant Greek influence which 
permeated late Etruscan and Imperial Roman art. 

It has been repeated again and again by writers 
of all ages that the Romans derived their religion 
from the Etruscans ; it would be truer to say that 
Romans and Etruscans derived a great part of their 
religion from a common source. During the early 
years of Rome the two cults were alike, and it was 
only when Rome politically broke with the old 
Etruscan traditions and doing away with aristocratic 
monopolies founded republican institutions, after the 
fell of the kings, that the religion took on new forms, 
though to the very end of paganism the relics of 
the ancient faith remained hidden in sacred groves 
and symbolized in ceremonies which had lost their 
original meaning and become mere senseless parades 
or licentious orgies. Mr Cyril Bailey in his book on 
the religion of Rome writes : 

"It has been said that the old Roman religion 
was one of cult and ritual without dogmas or belief. 
This was not in origin strictly true." 

Mr Bailey is quite correct, it was only in later 
times that such a description could be given of it, 
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when the faith, traditionally held to have been 
taught by Nuraa, became a mere superstition of the 
vulgar, 

Frova writes in II Rinnovwmento : 

"The works treating of the conceptions after 
death of the ancients have neglected the Etruscans, 
jumping from the Greeks to the Bomans without 
taking into account the very characteristic part in 
the evolutions in question taken by the Etruscans* 
while the Romans, being less original, took from 
both Greeks and Etruscans. This lacuna depends 
partly on the want of literary sources but they can 
well be supplied by artistic ones. Art is almost the 
only source for the study of the life and religion of 
the Etruscan civilization. Studying the conception 
of death and the after life in antique art, I find that 
the Etruscans differ profoundly from the Greeks 
while they approach the East." 

The symbols of their religion were introduced 
into every work of art produced by the Etruscans, as 
is also the case with other nations and religions, but 
in later ages the symbols became so mixed and con- 
ventionalized that their significance is often lost. 

In early Etruscan art we find the symbolic signs 
carved or painted, embossed or incised on stone, 
plaster, alabaster, terra-cotta, bronze, gold and silver, 
in fact on every material and on every object used 
either for worship, ornament or daily use. As art 

3—2 
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developed, the scenes represented in relief and 
frescoes give many indications of Etruscan religious 
beliefs. 

The most ancient faith, the symbols show us, 
was very similar to that of the pre-hellenic people, 
who built the palace at Knossos and the remains of 
whose art discovered of late years has so changed 
the direction of archaeological researches* The 
mundum or patera* a disk with raised centre, which 
is held in the hands of nearly all the male effigies 
on Etruscan tombs and which the bronze statue of 
an aruspex or sooth-sayer of Volterra also holds, is 
described by Professor Milani as the " most ancient 
symbol of the indivisible god, who contained within 
himself the germ of cosmic life, which is worshipped 
under this symbol in the Asiatic as well as in the 
Aegean religions.' 7 Nearly every Etruscan tomb 
contains this disk worked into the decoration of 
walls or sarcophagi, sometimes plain with merely 
the raised centre, often with rays like the sun, a 
cross, or writhing serpent-like figures covering its 
surface. 

Another symbolical design which is frequently 
repeated on Etruscan reliefs is the altar or pillar 
between two rampant beasts, like that over the 
Lion gate at Mycenae, 

At Bologna there is a carved relief of this 
description, in which the two animals resemble 
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calves,, and in other cases the pillar in the centre of 
the relief might be the trunk of a tree. 

Professor Milani in his interesting account of 
pre-hellenic religion 1 connects these representations 
with the worship of Kybele (Cybele). He says 
"Rhea— Kybele was worshipped as the goddess of 
creative force — queen of the mountains and foundress 
of cities." It was of course under this latter invoca- 
tion that her symbol would be placed over the Lion 
gate at Mycenae and possibly over one of the gates 
of Felsina, the Etruscan Bologna. The fact that the 
pine-tree was consecrated to Kybele and the cow 
her sacred animal, explains the calves and tree-trunk 
in her symbol. In a very ancient bronze found at 
Perugia the rampant beasts have a female figure 
between them. This symbol was not unknown in 
Egypt ; in Mycenaean tree and pillar cult, Mr Arthur 
Evans says that "The scheme of a sacred pillar 
between heraldically opposed animals is very fre- 
quent about the eighteenth dynasty in Egypt, under 
the form of two snakes and a Tot pillar." 

Other symbolic decorations connecting Etruscan 
with primitive religions are the fish, fylfot, palm, 
volute and lotus, all frequently found in the earlier 
tombs. The religious ideas which seem to have 
been common to the early inhabitants of Egypt, 
Asia Minor, Greece and Italy, developed into various 
1 tStudi e Materiali cti Archcologia, 
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forms of Paganism, but through all the later mytho- 
logies we find, lurking in secluded temples and groves 
surrounded by mysterious rites, the worship of the 
elder gods. Their secret shrines were jealously 
guarded by priests who, by a system of sooth-saying, 
incantations and prophesies, captivated the imagi- 
nation of the people, while they instructed their 
neophytes in some theosophical doctrines of which 
only very vague fragments have been handed down 
to our times. The "Secret discipline" of the 
Etruscans, into which boys were initiated by the 
priests, is frequently mentioned by Latin writers, 
and, long after the subjection of Etruria, Roman 
fathers sent their sons to receive initiation from 
Etruscan priests. 

This initiation no doubt instructed the neophyte 
into the theology of which Varro speaks, when he 
says that besides that which is poetical and can be 
uttered in the theatres, there is another which treats 
of the nature of God and the universe and cannot be 
spoken of in public. Sinesius also says that the 
sages of Egypt amused the people with images in 
the vestibules of the temples, while they retired to 
the sanctuary and honoured with mystic dances 
certain coffers containing globes. 

Whether the Romans derived their religion from 
Etruria or whether, as I have suggested, they already 
possessed its elements, derived from the same source, 
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from the earliest times, there can be no doubt that 
they looked to Etruria as their religious head and 
its priests as the hieratic chiefe of their worship. 
We have ample proof of this in the unanimous 
tradition that Rome was founded with Etruscan 
rites, and in the fact that all the ceremonies and 
insignia of authority were borrowed from Etruria. 
The matter-of-course way in which Livy and other 
historians relate the sending to Etruria for answers 
to portents from the Etruscan augurs, and the story 
of the flight of the Roman priests and vestal virgins 
to the Etruscan city of Caere even as late as the 
Gallic invasion, even if legendary, show the strength 
of the tradition. 

The accounts of the enthronement of Numa, 
second of the legendary kings of Rome, relate that 
an augur conducted him to the Capitol, seated him 
on a stone with his face towards the south and then, 
standing at his left with veiled head, traced out the 
imaginary limits between east and west in which it 
was the custom to observe the signs of the heavens* 
Festus tells us, that even under the empire, the 
Etruscan ritual was followed when a town was to be 
founded, or a temple or altar consecrated. Thus we 
see that from the earliest to the latest times the 
Romans acknowledged the supremacy of the Etruscans 
in matters pertaining to religion. 

There is evidence of an early centre of worship 
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in Umbria, and we know that this cult was not over- 
thrown, but continued under Etruscan rule and was 
practised after the Roman conquest. The wonderful 
bronze tablets, called the Eugubine tables, which 
hang in the Palazzo del Pretorio at Gubbio, are the 
principal links we possess with this primeval cult. 
The tablets themselves are not of the highest 
antiquity ; they are judged by M. Michel Breal, 
who has written an interesting description of them, 
to belong to 200 B.C., a period when Latin was 
beginning to supersede Etruscan as the written 
language* He concludes this from the fact that the 
inscriptions engraved on two of the tables are in 
Latin characters, while the other five are in Etruscan* 
The language is neither Latin nor Etruscan, but is 
supposed to be the ancient Umbrian. There are seven 
tables measuring about 50 centimetres in length 
and SO in breadth. Five of them are closely en- 
graved all over on both sides, the remaining two 
have inscriptions only on one side. They are quite 
the most curious relics of antiquity I have ever 
beheld. They were discovered in the year 1444, in 
an underground chamber adorned by mosaics, in a 
vineyard close to the ruins of the Umbro-Roman 
theatre at Gubbio. So far as they have been de- 
ciphered, they consist of the rules of a college of 
pries fcs> the Prater Attiediur, and the substance of a 
great part consists of exact directions for the service 
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of a god, whose name, Jove Grabovius, is repeated 
again and again. M. Breal connects this priestly 
college with that of the Fratres Axvales of Rome, 
who were vowed to the service of the Dia-Dea, one 
of the primitive deities of Rome. The temple of 
Jove Apennino is near Gubbio, but does not appear 
to have been connected with the temple of Jove 
Grabovius, which was on Monte Iguvius, on whose 
flank Gubbio is built. 

The Umbrians were brought under Etruscan rule 
in the earliest times, and always appear rather as the 
allies than the subjects of Etruria. They retained a 
certain independence and, as we see by the Eugubine 
tables, continued to use their own language, while 
employing the Etruscan written character. It is 
possible that they learnt the art of writing from the 
Etruscans. 

Following the period when religious ideas were 
represented only by symbols, we find some curious 
representations of a mixed character, partly anthropo- 
morphic, partly symbolic. Among these, may be 
reckoned a strange relief reproduced by Inghirami 
in his book on Etruscan monuments 1 . Here a figure 
with veiled head is seated between two fishes. The 
veiled figure corresponds to the shrouded gods t seated 
figures with their heads swathed in drapery, who are 
found on many archaic monuments, and who belong 
1 Vol. i. p. 375, Plate XLVII. 
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to those primitive deities whose worship was hidden 
from the intrusion of the profane hy secret and 
mysterious rites. 

Another primitive deity was the two-faced god 
called by the Romans Janus. His temple was on 
the Etruscan side of the Tiber, on the hill which 
takes its name from him. Passer i is of opinion that 
this Janus is not the legendary god, who according 
to the vulgar opinion came to Italy with Saturn, but 
a great primitive deity, greater than Jove. 

Janus and Apollo are often confused in a manner 
which suggests that both belonged to the symbolic 
period and were allegorical impersonations of the 
Sun. 

Macrobius states that Janus was represented 
with the number 300 in one hand and that of 65 in 
the other, alluding to the days of the solar year. 

Milani follows out this idea in his description of 
the symbolic figures on the little bronze ship found 
in the Tomba del Duca at Vetulonia. 

The reproach cast by many writers against the 
Etruscan religion, that it was a gloomy collection of 
superstitions, seems singularly at variance with the 
gay and kindly nature of their art and the impression 
of a peaceful and prosperous social life, revealed by 
all existing remains. It appears more correct to 
assert that, while in common with all pagan religions 
there was a foundation of occult science, and sur- 
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viving rites of a weird nature, the Etruscans tempered 
the awe inspired by the mystery of primeval cults 
with a mass of graceful and humanizing fancies. 

The scenes of festivity, of family and rural life, 
the flowers, birds and little gambolling animals, 
which adorn the walls of so many Etruscan tombs, 
speak of conceptions regarding death and the life 
after death which are anything but gloomy and 
frightful. The belief in an after life was certainly 
as strong in the Etruscans as in any nation of 
antiquity* That they also held some doctrine of 
future rewards and punishments seems apparent 
from the processions of Souls accompanied by 
attendant genii, of whom some are benevolent, 
assisting the departing soul in its passage from 
life to death with consoling gestures, while others 
are truculent monsters, menacing or striving to drag 
it away. The idea of death as the setting forth on 
a journey is very common. On an urn at Vol terra 
a figure wrapped in a cloak, which covers his head 
and mouth, departs preceded by Charun and followed 
by a servant who carries a sack on his back. A 
relief from Bomarzo shows the deceased on horseback 
also wrapped in his cloak and playing on a musical 
instrument ; Charun precedes him with his hammer 
and a woman follows carrying a box. On an urn at 
Florence a horseman takes leave of a man beside 
him, while another figure waits for him by a gate. 
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In other reliefs a group of friends or relations take 
leave of the departing horseman, and sometimes 
a woman throws herself before the horse or tries 
to catch the bridle as if she would arrest the de- 
parture. On one of the urns from Vol terra a dying 
man lies on his bed, from which a woman runs with 
agitated gestures and outside a servant waits with a 
horse. Sometimes the horse is exchanged for a 
dolphin or a marine monster of some sort, and the 
dying man rides off on this steed- In a painting in 
a tomb near Orvieto a youth in a white cloak stands 
in a chariot holding the reins and a female figure 
with wings and the name Vanth written against her 
stands beside the horse, as if to attend the traveller 
on his way. In all the representations of processions, 
where the departing soul is attended by genii or 
demons, Charun appears as a hideous figure armed 
with a mallet, evidently representing the ugly and 
terrifying idea of death. He is not merely the 
boatman,, the Chara of the Greeks; the Etruscans 
with their love of vivid portraiture give him the 
hammer with which to strike the fatal blow and the 
terrible aspect which death, at the fatal moment, 
presents even to the bravest and best prepared- In 
addition to Charun two, or sometimes more, beings 
seem to contest the possession of the souL Hideous 
creatures with beaks and claws hover round and even 
occasionally try to tear the soul from winged figures 
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of beneficent aspect, who with encouraging gestures 
seem to help the traveller on his way. The good 
genii are labelled Vanth and seem to fill the office of 
the guardian angels of Christian art. In descriptions 
of reliefs and frescoes, Charnn is often alluded to as 
one of the bad genii or demons, but looking carefully 
at the representations and comparing them, it would 
appear that he is merely the conventional repre- 
sentation of death and as such accompanies the 
funeral procession , but takes no hand in either 
tormenting or encouraging the victims. Then; is 
also a figure with a torch, which he sometimes holds 
reversed, who is not either a demon or an angel, but 
seems merely to symbolize the extinction of life. He 
accompanies but does not supplant Charun and 
sometimes has two faces, one looking each way. 

Taking into consideration the custom of burying 
with the deceased all the objects which he was 
accustomed to use in life, we are led to suppose 
that the Etruacans may have held the belief that 
the material body of man, living on in a mystic 
spiritualized essence, would be able to enjoy all 
material things transmuted in the same way. 

Here Marco Polo offers us a suggestion linking 
such a belief with the strange superstitions of the 
interior of Asia. He tells us that a people, who 
preserved what he calls the most ancient religion, 
refused to eat fresh fruit or vegetables, believing 
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that until they were dead and dry they had sensa- 
tion. From this to a belief in the essential similarity 
of all material bodies, whether animal or vegetable, 
does not seem a long step. The accusation that the 
Etruscans offered human sacrifices to the gods does 
not appear justified. The reliefs and paintings which 
have been supposed to represent it may as well refer 
to mythical legends as to rites still practised. The 
accounts in Latin authors do not agree very well one 
with another, and most of the contemptuous notices 
of Etruscan belief date from a time when all faith in 
the gods was waning and religion regarded as a 
superstition of the vulgar. As an example of the 
want of concordance between accounts of the sacer- 
dotal system, we read in Lavy that the priests 
preceded the Etruscan armies in battle, crowned 
with serpents, shrieking with mad gestures. Dio- 
nysius on the contrary asserts that the priests indeed 
walked first, but carrying the terms of peace and 
offering their services as intermediaries for the 
prevention of hostilities. 

When we turn to the Etruscan mythology, as 
it developed from primitive sources, we find a great 
number of gods and goddesses many of them identical 
in their attributes with those of Greece and Rome* 

The Etruscan Pantheon possesses three great gods 
and goddesses who, under the names of Tina or Tinia, 
Thalna or Cupra and Menrva, are generally supposed 
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to answer to the Roman deities Jupiter, Juno and 
Minerva. 

All Etruscan temples ended in three divisions or 
cellae, in each of which a statue of one of these deities 
was adored. How far the Etruscan conception of 
their gods tallied with those attributed to them by 
the Romans we cannot know, but as I have already 
suggested the Etruscan belief appears to represent 
the early Roman ideals before the materialistic con- 
ceptions of declining faith undermined the popular 
religion* 

Tina, like Jove, is the thunderer, the head and 
controller of those electrical phenomena which 
formed so large a part of the secret wisdom of the 
priests. 

He has nothing in common with the irresponsible 
person whose caprices and infidelities were the theme 
of Greek and Latin poets* verse and the amusement 
of their readers. He looms through the mists of 
ages, a great primeval power, controlling the forces 
of nature which he looses on mankind or holds in 
check according to his will Seneca tells us of the 
three kinds of thunderbolts wielded by Jove. The 
first was entirely under his own control and he threw 
it according to his own will and pleasure. The second, 
more powerful and fatal to mankind, he only wielded 
after consultation with the twelve councillor gods ; 
hut the last and mightiest of his weapons he was not 
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able to hurl until he had obtained the consent of 
those mysterious figures, the shrouded gods, who 
from the depths of their hidden retreats, their 
features for ever veiled from human eyes, were the 
supreme and ultimate arbiters of the destinies of 
men. The twelve councillors 1 , whose consent was 
necessary before the second class of thunderbolts 
could be thrown, were a sort of celestial parliament 
of which six members were female and six male. 

Though Tina is generally quoted as the chief god 
of the Etruscans, his position is not quite clearly 
defined and he has various rivals- One of these is 
the god Verturnnus, who was sometimes called the 
Etruscan Bacchus (Phuphlano), and was the god of 
wine and gardens - but his cult had probably an 
esoteric significance, which was unknown to such 
writers as mention him only as the jolly god of 
wine. We are also told of a great goddess Voltumna 
or Vertumna whose shrine was near Velznas (Orvieto), 
and was the site of the great congresses of the 
Etruecan League. Vertumnus and Vertumna were 
probably male and female incarnations of one deity, 
confused by later writers. On the whole the attri- 
butions given by Latin authors are unsatisfactory, as 
they wrote at a time when paganism was degenerate 
and had lost its grip of the primitive truths which 
seem to have been the common heritage of the great 

1 Varro de Me. Rn&t, i. 1. 
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religions of antiquity. At this period the fancies of 
the poets amused the upper classes, while the ignorant 
masses were sunk in gross superstitions. If the priests 
still possessed any fragments of primitive lore, they 
carefully concealed it from the bulk of mankind. 

The sites of the temples in an Etruscan city were 
fixed, Vitruvius states, by the laws of ritual and had 
reference to the attributes of the gods to whom they 
were dedicated. Those of Venus, Vulcan and Mars 
were placed outside the city walls in order that the 
first should nob contaminate the matrons and youths 
with the passion of lust, that the second should not 
endanger the city by fire, and the third not encourage 
frays among the citizens. Ceres also had her shrine 
outside the city in a solitary spot, where she could be 
reverenced with awe and solemnity. The temple of 
Mercury was on the contrary in the forum. 

When an Etruscan city was founded, the confines 
were traced with a ploughshare, and three unploughed 
spaces were left where the gates were to be, for the 
ritual number of gates was three, while in the large 
cities more were often made but never less than 
three. On the highest spot within the area thus 
traced out another enclosure was made, where the 
arx or citadel was built and also the temples of gods 
whose sanctuaries might be within the city, The 
rites and ceremonies used in founding a city were in 
part adopted by the Romans and described by their 
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authors. Van*© gives the words used in consecrating 
the temples of the gods : 

"My temples and sacred places shall extend as 
far as I declare right according to the divine law. 
This old tree shall mark the left hand limit, that the 
right," and so on. 

It was necessary that from this point the four 
quarters of the heavens should be visihle, for when 
about to prophecy the aruspex first traced an 
imaginary enclosure in the sky, within which the 
omens were to be produced, and in order to do this 
he took his stand on the highest part of the arx, from 
which he could command the whole horizon. 

In those Tuscan hill- towns, which were once 
Etruscan j we can easily recognize this arx, now 
either crowned by an old convent or made into a 
citadel and called the Rocca, 

The custom of making votive offerings to the 
gods was one as dear to the Etruscans as to the 
Italian peasant of to-day. Accumulations of small 
bronze figures are found near all Etruscan sites, and 
fragments of masonry or sculpture show that some 
temple to god or goddess, or sacred well, to whose 
healing waters the people resorted, once existed 
there. There is indeed no need to use the past 
tense in some cases, for no doubt many Christian 
shrines rose on the site of a sacred place of the old 
religion. 
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These little bronze or terra-cotta images are to be 
seen by hundreds in every Etruscan museum. They 
are generally of archaic forms as if there was a tradi- 
tional model for objects of this kind. They are in 
the form of little men, women and children according 
presumably to the sex and age of the offerer, and in 
the case of the healing wells the disease of the sufferer 
is often represented by some malformation of the little 
figure. 

One of the largest finds of these offerings was 
made on Monte Falterona, a peak of the Apennines 
about 30 miles above Florence. There is a small 
lake high up on the mountain and this ran dry in a 
particularly fine season many years ago; a strange 
discovery was then made, for in its bottom were 
found a vast number of little bronze figures. These 
attracted the attention of the antiquarians of the 
time and many theories were mooted to account for 
their being found in such a place, and the conclusion 
was arrived at that it must have been a place of 
pilgrimage in pagan times, though all signs of such 
a shrine or temple near the lake have disappeared, 
A singular fact was, that among the bronze images 
and under the greater part of them were found a 
number of uprooted trees, the roots upwards, pre- 
served by some quality in the water. This led to 
the supposition that a landslip had occurred in some 
long past age, which had carried a sacred grove to 

4—2 
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the bottom of the lake and along with it all the 
offerings. 

Sacred and mystic numbers played a great part 
in the science or secret doc ferine of the priests. 
Twelve seems to have had a special importance; 
there were the twelve chief cities, twelve councillor 
gods, the cycle of 12,000 years for the life of the 
world, and 1,200 for the life of the nation. They 
had a year of twelve solar months, while the Greeks 
and many other nations of antiquity counted by 
lunar months. The Etruscan and early Egyptian 
calendars seem to have resembled each other. One 
of the astronomers of the Delta divided the year 
into twelve months of thirty days with a sacred 
period of £tve feast days at the end of the year. The 
Egyptians began their calendar on the day when 
Sirius rose at sunrise, i.e. 4241 B.c. Niebuhr de- 
scribes the Etruscan manner of computing time and 
their system of cycles, which they called secular 
days and in which a nation might count its rise, 
prosperity and fall, Plutarch tells us that the 
Etruscan augurs announced the end of the secular 
day of their nation as about to occur at a certain 
date and that it tallied with the reverses which 
ended their dominion in Italy, 

Augury or the science of divination filled a most 
important place in Etruscan religion. Nothing could 
be undertaken either in public or private life with- 
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out first consulting the augur. There is frequent 
mention in Roman history of messengers being sent 
to Etruria to consult the augurs on the meaning of 
portents or the chance of a successful termination of 
an undertaking. Modestow draws a parallel between 
the divination of the Chaldeans and the Etruscans. 
Cicero says the Etruscans came next to the Chal- 
deans in the science of divination. The bronze 
templum in the form of a liver found at Piacenza is 
similar to a clay one found in Chaldea and described 
by Alfred Boissier. Several methods of divination 
were practised, one was effected by consulting the 
entrails of animalsj another by the flight of birds. 

A passage in Vitruvius shows us a practical side 
to the science of augury. He tells us that the 
augurs examined the entrails of animals found on 
the site where it was proposed to build a city; if 
they were in a good state the site was declared 
healthy, if diseased, then it was considered unfit for 
the habitations of men. The same author tells of 
a remedy for enlarged spleen which was found out 
by observing that certain cattle in the island of 
Crete had abnormally small and dried up spleens. 
They were observed and seen to eat a certain plant, 
and this was experimented with and finally became 
a recognized remedy for enlarged spleen. The ex- 
amination of entrails thus appears rather as a branch 
of the medical science of the time than as a mere 
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adjunct of sorcery. There is nothing new in the 
identity of priest and doctor in past ages, but we 
seem to see its working out more clearly than usual 
in Etruria. 

In addition to, or in connection with, the science 
of augury the priestly governors of Etruria had 
another fund of secret knowledge, by which they 
inspired awe and respect. This was the so-called 
science of thunder which Latin authors tell us was 
part of the Secret Discipline taught by the priests. 
The Secret Discipline was a system of initiation or 
instruction given to boys by the priests. The Em- 
peror Claudius was an initiate, which makes the 
loss of his books on Etruria the more unfortunate. 
"What the whole course of initiation was we do not 
know; probably it varied according to the position 
and capacity of the learner and the will of the 
priests. They would nob be likely to give away 
secrets by which they maintained their supremacy 
over the crowd. The initiation of Romans, of which 
we read, was probably perfunctory, a sort of finish to 
the education of a gentleman, but Claudius was 
a student and even in the then decadent state of 
Etruscan religion and civilization he could not have 
tailed to gain much interesting information by his 
intercourse with the priests. The science of thunder 
possibly included some knowledge of electricity 
which the initiates used chiefly to awe and impress 
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the vulgar. The mysteries of the Greek and Egyp- 
tian priests had probably the same origin as those of 
the Etruscans, derived, so far as we know, from the 
far East. It is curious to note the assertion of 
Marco Polo that the priests of Tibet were credited 
with the power to raise by their spells tempests 
accompanied by thunder and lightning. 

Laws. The government of Etruria, being a theo- 
cracy which combined the civil and religious functions 
in one, these mysteries served, if they did nothing 
else, to consolidate the power of the rulers by raising 
their prestige in the eyes of the people. The laws 
by which these priestly governors ruled were called 
the Laws of Tages and were contained in the Books 
of Ritual that were jealously guarded in the temples. 
No fragment of them survives, unless the odd pages 
of a book in the Etruscan language found wrapped 
round an Egyptian mummy and now in the Museum 
of Agram should turn out to be a portion of a Book 
of Ritual. We know however something of the 
laws from the mention of them in Greek and Latin 
authors. Being considered of divine origin they 
were binding on the people as part of their religion. 
The legend relates that they were given to the 
nation by a wonderful boy named Tages who sprang 
from a furrow which a husbandman was ploughing 
near Tarquinii. He dictated these laws to a nymph 
named Bigoe by whom they were written down. 
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They were the foundation of Etruscan prosperity, 
containing a system of agricultural legislation which, 
as long as it was adhered to, made Etruria a 
garden of fertility, utilised the least promising sites, 
rendered marshes healthy and overcame the forces 
of nature. 

The urban administration under these Laws seems 
to have been equally conducive to the prosperity of 
the nation. Each city was ruled by a Lucumon or 
governor who combined the offices of civil and eccle- 
siastical ruler. The office was elective as were all 
the official positions in Etruria. The basis of the 
franchise is generally stated to have been aristocratic 
but Dionysius alludes to a popular assembly held at 
Tarquinii. In the management of local affairs each 
city was self-governing, but to consider affairs affect- 
ing the League as a whole, a solemn conclave was 
held at the shrine of the goddess Voltumna or Ver- 
tumna near Orvieto ( Velznas), and on these occasions 
one of the Lu cum ones was chosen Pontiff and pre- 
sided over the deliberations. 

Of the three provinces into which Etruria was 
divided, it was Etruria proper which occupied the 
middle of the peninsula and which existed the 
longest. The Gauls in the north and the Greeks in 
the south made successful inroads into Etruria Cir- 
cumpadana and Etruria Campaniana, long before 
Rome began her attacks upon the heart of the nation. 
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Each province contained twelve cities, but no com- 
plete record has come down to us of the names of 
those of the northern and southern provinces- We 
know that in the north, Felsina, Melpo, Mantua, 
Ravenna, Spina, Cupra and Adria were important 
towns. Some of the largest and most interesting 
cemeteries have been unearthed near and at Bologna. 
Mantua the birthplace of Virgil is named by Latin 
writers as a great Etruscan city and Adria, which is 
now some distance inland, owing to the silting up of 
the Po, was an Etruscan seaport, flourishing enough 
to give its name to the Adriatic sea. 

In the southern province Capua, Anzio, Nola and 
perhaps Salerno and Sorrento were Etruscan towns 
and many archaeologists believe that Pompeii and 
Herculaneum were originally the same. An Etruscan 
column built into a wall of Pompeii is a testimony 
in support of this opinion. 

The names of a number of cities in Campania 
are given by Ettore Pais in his book on ancient 
Italy, as occurring on coins of the fourth century B.C. 
and entirely disappearing in the following century. 
Among these are Alipha, Phistelia, Celliba, Hydria 
and Irthne, 

The names of the twelve cities of Etruria proper 
vary slightly in different authors; Micali and Jules 
Martha suggest that certain cities may have risen 
or fallen in importance at different epochs* The 
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following Hst gives the generally accepted names, in 
the Etruscan, Latin and modem Italian versions, 

NAMES OF CITIES IN ETRURIA PROPER 





Etruscan 


Latin 


Italian 


1. 


Tarcbne 


Tarquinii 


Tarquini a— Corneto 


2. 


Veil 


Veil 


Veio — Isola Farnese 


3. 


Velz 


Volsinii 


Orvieto — BoLsena 


4. 


Vatl 


Vetulonia 


Colonna 


5. 


Perusia 


Perusia 


Perugia 


6. 


Cere 


Caere 


Ceri — Cervetri 


7. 


Veteres 


Falerii 


Faleria — Civita Ca&tellana 


8. 


Curt 


Cortona 


Cortona 


a 


Camars 


Clusium 


Chiuai 


10. 


Velathri 


Volatcrrae 


Vol terra 


II. 


Arreti 


Arretium 


Arezzo 


12. 


Rusellii 


Kusellae 


Ruselli 



The spelling of Etruscan names varies, especially 
in the matter of vowels, which are omitted or changed 
in accordance with rules, which our ignorance of the 
language does not permit us to understand- Thus 
on coins or inscriptions, Vetulonia is spelt indiffer- 
ently, Vatl, Vetl, Vetlurna and Yetulu. 

Cere has a fifth name neither Etruscan, Latin nor 
Italian. It is said to have been called Agylle by its 
founders, before its conquest by the Etruscans. 
Orvieto is the modern representative of the Etruscan 
town of Yelz ; Bolsena is now identified with Volsinii, 
the town built by the banished inhabitants of Velz 
after the Roman conquest. This change of site also 
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happened at Veteres, where Civit& Castellana occu- 
pies the site of the Etruscan city and Faleria of the 
Romanized town. In the case of abandoned sites 
such as Veii, Tarquinii and Ruselli, an Italianized 
version of the Latin name is now used, Veio, Tar- 
quinia and Ruselli. In the above list, I add the 
name of the village or town which sprang up in the 
Middle Ages, just outside the ancient walls of the 
Etruscan or Roman town. 

Language. We have now come to the considera- 
tion of the language, which is the hardest nut the 
Etruscan student has yet to crack. There is only 
one undeniable statement to be made about it, and 
that is that so far it has baffled philologists. 

Any day, however, the great discovery may be 
made which will set at rest so many hitherto un- 
answered questions. That the problem has not been 
already solved, does not prove that many and deter- 
mined efforts have not been made* 

Philologists of many countries have tried, by all 
known tests, to interpret the thousands of inscriptions 
which are open to our inspection. A certain measure 
of success has attended their endeavours, for by com- 
parison of one epitaph with another and especially 
by comparing the few bi- lingual ones in existence, it 
has become possible to translate such words as son — 
slave — freedman — and to distinguish feminine ter- 
minations, and plurals. These solitary words and 
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signs, however, are not sufficient, to give us the 
grammatical formation of the language or to furnish 
indications which might connect it with any of the 
known great families of language. 

One long bi-lingual inscription would do this; 
unfortunately those which have come to hand so far 
are of the baldest conventional type of epitaph. The 
two languages found in juxtaposition are I*atin and 
Etruscan. I am not aware that any inscriptions 
with Greek as an alternative language have yet been 
found. Perhaps when more excavations have been 
made in Campania, along the boundary, where Magna 
Grecia and Etruria came in contact, some such may 
be discovered. The most important find of late years 
has been the writing on a piece of linen wrapped 
round an Egyptian mummy, which is now in the 
Museum of Agram. This writing is in the Etruscan 
langtiage and has been at present identified by 
scholars as part of a Book of Ritual, Names of gods 
occur in it and other isolated words can be trans- 
lated, but the sense of the whole still defies inter- 
pretation. We need not begin to despair, however; 
every day new material is turning up, longer inscrip- 
tions and more of them are found, so that a word is 
added here and another there to the vocabulary we 
already possess. We are indebted to coins, of which 
hundreds of thousands are dug up in every Etruscan 
city and tomb, for the names of towns and deities ; 
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these are generally abbreviated owing to exiguity of 
space but the capital letters give the necessary 
clue. 

Among those whose labours in this field during 
the last century attracted most attention were 
Corssen, Deecke and Pauli, but their conclusions 
were vitiated by preconceived notions, Corssen 
assumed that Etruscan was a sister language to 
Latin, and on the strength of a similarity in some 
words, wrote a book Die Spracke der Etrusher in 
this sense, Deecke exposed his fallacies, but neither 
he nor Pauli got on the right track, which was shown 
by the fact that though they agreed in their theories as 
to the construction of the language, when they came 
to translate existing inscriptions they interpreted 
them differently. The Eugubine tables, which I have 
already mentioned as hanging in the Palazzo del 
Pretorio at Gubbio in Umbria, raised the expecta- 
tions of scholars, but though in the Etruscan character 
they prove to be another language, which we may 
naturally conclude to be Umbrian, since Latin writers 
tell us that the Umbrians preserved their own lan- 
guage while under the domination of the Etruscans. 

The most important inscription so far known is 
one at Perugia engraved on a cippus, containing 
twenty-four lines on one side and twenty-one on 
the other* 

Bi-linguals have been found at Chiusi, Tarquinii 
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and Perugia, but they are merely short epitaphs, 
which reveal but few variations of words or style. 
The following is an example : — 

VL ALPHNINUVICAINAL 
C. Alfius A. F. Camina natus. 

The Etruscan alphabet resembles archaic Greek. 
There were a number of competing signs in existence 
in the Mediterranean from very early times, the Greek 
and Etruscan alphabets were a selection from these — 
a peculiarity of the Etruscan writing is, that it is to 
be read from right to left. 

The numerals are what we call Roman, and are 
not peculiar to any nation; they are even found 
carved on the stones of ruined cities in central 
America, being simply an arrangement of lines. We 
know the Etruscan names of numbers up to six, 
through their being written on the sides of some 
dice found in a tomb at Vulci. They are Mach, 
Thu, Zal, Huth, Ej, Sa. The only drawback to 
this discovery is, that we do not know at which 
end to begin to count, Mach may be one or six 
and so on. 

It is singular that the name Ra-sena, which 
Dionysius tells us was that by which the Etruscans 
called themselves, has been found on no inscription. 
I do not know of any inscriptions in early tombs in 
any language but Etruscan. The explanation may 
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be that until the arrival of the Etruscans there was 
no written language, and the native dialects, if they 
continued to be spoken, were not committed to 
writing. We have seen by the evidence of the 
Eugubine tables that the Umbrians, while pre- 
serving their language, wrote it in Etruscan charac- 
ters, but this does not seem to have been the case 
in Etruria proper. If, as is believed by some archae- 
ologists, the Etruscan is the original stock and the 
various Italic dialects with affinities to the Latin, 
varieties of the language of Latin im migrants, then 
these difficulties disappear, but so far the explanations 
which are suggested of linguistic difficulties do not 
accord with those offered by the explorers of other 
antiquities. Sometimes it seems as if the solution 
of the various problems was almost within our grasp, 
when some contradictory evidence is brought forward 
and all falls back into uncertainty. Only the dis- 
covery of a right key to the language can clear up 
these discrepancies. Until within comparatively 
recent times too much could not be expected even 
from this, as epitaphs, though telling something of 
the social identity of historic personalities, are dry 
records, but the cippus of Perugia promises more 
than this, and the leaf of the Book of Ritual of 
Agram would be the source of priceless revelations. 
An inscription was discovered in the island of Lemnos 
by Cousin and Durrback in 1885 at the village of 
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Kaminia, inscribed on both sides of a block of pie- 
tragialla measuring ninety -five centimetres by forty. 
Its likeness to Etruscan has been recognized by all 
students of the language, but it has not so far afforded 
any help in the interpretation of Etruscan inscrip- 
tions, and is principally interesting in its bearing on 
the question of Etruscan origins. 



CHAPTER III 
SEPULCHRES 

THE study of Etruscan antiquity has been called 
a study of the graveyard and the tomb, but 
not on that account need we fear that it must be 
gloomy and depressing. On the contrary the Etruscan 
idea of death seems to have been a cheerful one. 
They placed their dead in chambers made as comfort- 
able and as like human habitations as circumstances 
would permit, and surrounded them with every object 
of use or luxury which they could have needed when 
in life. It is true that painted or sculptured on some 
part of the sepulchre we often find a hideous gorgon- 
like face or a truculent demon armed with a club or 
a pitchfork, but these conventional symbols of their 
religion are counterbalanced and outnumbered by the 
domestic scenes, and the representations of feasts, 
sports and amusements with which the walls of the 
tombs are frescoed. The effigies of the dead which 
repose on the sarcophagi instead of lying inert and 
lifeless as on more modern tombs are generally repre- 
sented alive, half- reclining on one elbow, in the 
6 
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attitude of oriental and ancient peoples when at 
meals, with countenances full of alert and lively 
expression ; they are clad in richly embroidered gar- 
ments, adorned with jewels and wear wreaths on their 
heads. The males hold the sacrificial patera or mun- 
dum in their hands, the females generally a mirror. 

The belief of the Etruscans in an after life, or as 
it would be more correctly expressed, in the con- 
tinuance of life hut little changed by the accident 
of death, meets us at every turn and is evident in 
each detail of the arrangement of their sepulchres. 
The exact significance of these details it is difficult 
to determine ; whether it was believed that the soul 
returned to enjoy the material things placed in the 
tomb, whether these objects were themselves supposed 
to possess a mystic or spiritual essence corresponding 
to that of the human soul, or whether they were 
simply taken as symbols of the joys of heaven, we 
cannot decide without a full study of the Etruscan 
religion and its connection with the mysterious sym- 
bolism of the religions of the East. It is with the 
practical and popular side of this fundamental idea, 
that we arc confronted in the tombs of the defunct 
citizens of Etruria, and we may surmise that here as 
elsewhere, one or other conception obtained credence 
according to the degree of cultivation or religious 
elevation of the minds of the survivors. 

Etruscan cemeteries were always situated outside 
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the cities ; there is no instance of tombs being found 
within the walls. The tombs are also subterranean, 
either hewn in the rock or burrowed in hill-sides and 
lined with masonry, or, if on level ground, covered 
with a mound or tumulus, Tombs resembling that 
of Cecilia Metella on the Appian Way belong to a 
later period. 

When we speak of the richly decorated tombs of 
the Etruscans, we allude to those which mark the 
arrival of the nation at a high degree of culture. 
Nearly all the cemeteries hitherto excavated contain 
a number of tombs of a much more primitive form. 
We have, in fact, a chronological series extending 
over many centuries and advancing from the simplest 
hole in the ground, to the artistic and highly orna- 
mented splendours of the Volumni or the Tarquinii. 

Well-Tombs. There are three distinct types of 
tomb, which correspond to successive epochs of civili- 
zation, The first is the primitive tomba a pozzo, as 
they are called in Italian, which I will call well-tombs, 
"pozzo" meaning a well or well-like hole, These, as 
their name indicates, are merely holes in the ground 
lined inside with masonry ; they have a smaller recess 
at the bottom, in which the urn with the ashes of 
the dead was placed, and this was covered by a flat 
stone. These primitive tombs are found throughout 
Etruria. They are also found in Rome. Middleton, 
in his History of Home, writes: "On the Esq ui line, 

5—2 
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tombs have been brought to light of the most primitive 
construction, dating probably from a much more re- 
mote period than the time traditionally given as that 
of the foundation of Rome. Some are of that primitive 
subterranean sort to which access is given like that 
of a well." 

These tombs cannot properly be called Etruscan, 
as they belong to an earlier type of civilization, but 
the people who made them appear to have existed 
for a long time under Etruscan rule, continuing to 
use their own funeral customs. It is not necessary 
to enter fully into the subject in this chapter, as I am 
here only describing the contents of the cemeteries, 
and undoubtedly the well- tomb is largely represented 
in every, or nearly every, Etruscan necropolis. 

Graves. The next type of tomb is the tomba a 
fossa, which we may call simply grave, as " fossa" means 
a ditch or long shaped hole in the ground. Their size 
is from seven to eight feet long, three to four feet 
wide, and seven to nine feet deep. The body is 
found sometimes burnt as in the well-tombs, some- 
times buried entire. The two modes of interment 
were contemporaneous during a long period. 

Corridor Tombs. The third type is that of the 
chamber or corridor tomb ; this form, improved and 
elaborated as the civilization of the nation advanced, 
is that generally meant when an Etruscan tomb is 
alluded to, for in them we find the examples of an 
art and culture from which all primitive rudeness 
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had finally disappeared, and an artistic influence 
which stamped itself upon every detail of their con- 
struction and contents. The most common form of 
these tombs is that of a chamber, off which others 
open ; sometimes a central pillar seems to support 
the roof, but does not really do so, as both are 
quarried out of the solid rock, in other cases the 
roof is carved to imitate beams ', when the walls are 
formed of masonry, it is generally covered with a coat 
of cement on which is painted, in fresco, an endless 
variety of scenes from the domestic, social and re- 
ligious life of the nation. In many, if not most cases, 
these tombs are obviously imitations of the houses of 
the Etruscans as described by Vitruvius and other 
Latin writers. 

Tumuli, The tumuli which mark the site of 
those tombs which were not hewn on the rocky faces 
of cliffs or tunnelled in hill-sides, were mounds of 
earth surmounting a circle of stones, within which 
the sepulchre was made ; sometimes the earth has 
been removed in the course of tilling the ground 
and the stone circle discovered. The Cucumella at 
Vulci, the Vaccareccia at Veil and the Pietrera at 
Vetulonia are specimens of this class of tomb. 

It is supposed that the summit of the tumulus was 
crowned by one of those huge cone-like stones of 
which numbers are found in early cemeteries ; some 
of these have Etruscan inscriptions roughly carved 
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on them, some are wholly unadorned. Various 
suggestions as to their use have been made, but 
Milani (Studi e Moteriale) gives reasons for con- 
cluding that they were the culminating point and, 
as it were, the seal of the sepulchral tumulus. 

Sculptured Facades. When the tombs are 
excavated in the sides of hills and cliffs advantage 
has been taken of the natural features of the soil 
and in many instances, notably at Bieda, Castel 
d'Asso and Norchia, imposing facades, sculptured 
in the living rock, mark the entrance to the resting 
places of the dead. The doorways are often formed 
of three huge stones, two upright and slightly 
inclining towards each other, as we see in Egyptian 
and other very early architecture* and one across the 
top. The doors are formed of two solid slabs of stone 
working on pivots, formed by projections on their 
upper and lower edges* fitting into sockets in the 
threshold and architrave. 

With the development of art, the entrances 
became more elaborate, sculptured cornices and 
columns adorned the doorways and arcades led to 
the inner chamber. The cemeteries are often laid 
out on the plan of a city, with streets, open squares, 
walls and gates, so that while the tomb of each 
individual Etruscan is a reproduction of the house 
which he inhabited when alive, the graveyard of the 
citizens is an imitation of their native town. 
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Urns. In the early tombs the ashes of the dead 
■were deposited in urns, called in Italian, Ziri. These 
were of various forms, a common one that of a huge 
earthenware jar with, as a cover, an inverted saucer, 
and decorated by patterns of dots and lines scratched 
on its surface. Nearly every cemetery has, however, 
some peculiar form of urn. Those found at Chiusi 
(the Etruscan Camars) for example, have each a, sort 
of stopper in the form of a head with a quaintly ugly 
face, and the neck fits into the opening of the jar 
as into a socket, reminding one of those Chinese 
mandarin figures of porcelain with wagging heads 
and protruding tongues, in old-fashioned drawing- 
rooms, which were the joy of our childhood. These 
Chiusi jars or urns have short straight arms which 
protrude from sockets on either side and give the 
whole an irresistibly comic effect. They are generally 
called canopes, a name given to similar urns found 
in Egypt* 

Another form is that of the hut urn, an imitation 
of the dwelling of primitive man, reminding one of 
the hut of Romulus on the Palatine described by 
ancient authors. 

The interiors of the tombs are reproductions 
on a small scale of Etruscan daily life. Pictures, 
statuary, household furniture, domestic utensils, 
money, weapons, ornaments, priestly vestments, 
personal jewelry and toilet accessories, are all found 
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confined in the narrow limits of the last resting- 
places of the dead. Could we restore them to their 
first use and see them in due perspective around 
their owner, we should not need written testimony 
to tell us what manner of man he was* 

It is needless to state that comparatively few 
of these treasure-houses of antiquity have come 
down to us intact ; most have been ri6ed more than 
once. The earliest desecrators seized the more 
valuable articles of jewelry and utensils or arms 
of silver and gold, but the common articles of 
household or personal use they left, as not being 
worth the trouble of carrying away* Thus in many 
tombs the earthenware vases and amphorae are found 
thrown down and broken as if in a hasty search for 
treasure. During the early days of Roman domination 
it is probable that the graves were not violated 
officially, for the common origin of their religion 
would make the Romans respect the Etruscan dead, 
but the abandonment of the sites of so many Etruscan 
towns would leave the field open for those secret 
grave-robbers who have not feared to rob the dead 
in all ages. When the worship of the gods decayed 
and scepticism became fashionable in Rome, greed 
triumphed over religious awe and already in the 
time of Julius Caesar the painted vases, which had 
become valuable, were sought and taken wherever 
they were to be found. When the hordes of bar- 
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barians devastated Italy, the cemeteries did not 
escape, and during the middle ages they were 
continually pillaged, until gradually their sites were 
overgrown and forgotten and they were left in peace 
almost until our own days. After all these vicissitudes, 
it may seem surprising that they should still yield 
us so rich a material for the study of the past, but 
we must remember that those common objects of 
daily use, those artistically worthless effigies and 
reliefs and those irremovable frescoes which are still 
found in such numbers, were not regarded as valuable 
by contemporaries or even by medieval thieves, 
while to us they are even more useful and suggestive, 
as means for reconstructing the life and times of 
those ages, than the most exquisite works of the 
goldsmith or the sculptor. In the virgin tombs of 
Vetulonia, Vulci, Caere and others, we obtain a 
sufficient number of the more precious objects to 
assure us of the height and perfection of Etruscan 
art and culture, but it is chiefly among the humbler 
objects that we find those priceless indications which 
initiate us into the private and public life of the 
citizen of Etruria> 

A more dangerous class of plunderers were those 
who in the earlier years of the re-discovery of Etruscan 
sites excavated, without archaeological knowledge or 
interest, solely for what they could gain by the sale 
of the objects found. In these cases tombs were 
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hastily stripped of their contents and then lefb 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather and the 
depredations either of the animals or the labourers 
of the fields. Thus any remnants of painting or 
sculpture were quickly destroyed and frequently 
earth was thrown over the whole and the site lost* 
Meantime the contents were scattered broadcast in 
museums, or fell into private hands, and priceless 
links in the history of the past were broken for ever; 
for it is by comparing objects thus recovered with 
the place in which they were found, and the other 
relics among which they lay, that all the soundest 
deductions as to the origin of Etruscan arts have 
been drawn. 

It is heart-rending to the student to read of the 
way in which Dennis found excavations being carried 
on at Veil and Vulci in the years between 1842 and 
1847. Such wholesale and wanton destruction as 
was mefced out to these unfortunate cemeteries, 
would horrify the least instructed peasant of to-day, 
who has learnt by observation at least, that all 
"roba antica," even that which seems to him most 
rubbishy, has its worth and must be treated with 
respect. 

Of Veii. Dennis writes: "The greater part of 
the land belongs to the Queen of Sardinia" (the 
Queen of Sardinia sounds strangely to us .to-day) 
"who lets it out in the season to excavators, most 
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of them dealers in antiquities in Rome; but as lucre 
is their sole object they are content to rifle the 
tombs of everything convertible into cash and cover 
them in immediately with earth 1 ." 

The same vandalistic treatment is pursued at 
Vulci; here, I again quote Dennis: "We found 
them on the point of opening a tomb. The roof, 
as is often the case in this light friable tufo, had 
fallen in, and the tomb was filled with earth, out 
of which the articles it contained had to be dug in 
detail- This is a process requiring groat care and 
tenderness, little of which, however, was here used, 
for it was seen by the first objects brought to light 
that nothing of value was to be expected. Coarse 
pottery of unfigured and even of unvarnished ware 
and a variety of small articles in black clay, were 
its only produce : but our astonishment was only 
equalled by our indignation when we saw the 
labourers dash them to the ground and crush them 
beneath their feet. In vain I pleaded to save some 
from destruction, for, though of no marketable worth 
they were often of curious and elegant forms, and 
valuable as relics of the olden time not to be replaced, 
but no, it was all ' roba di scioccheaza/ ' foolish 
stuff/ the capo was inexorable, his orders were to 
destroy immediately whatever was of no pecuniary 
value and he would not allow me to carry away one 
1 Cities and Cemeteries of JStruria, p. 119. 
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of these relics which he so despised." It is lament- 
able that excavations should ever have been carried 
on in such a spirit. These wreckers were employed 
by the Princess of Cannino, widow of Lucien 
Bonaparte, who, one would think, ought to have 
known better. 

Archaic painted tombs at Veii. It is consoling 
to turn from this record of destruction to the account 
of the archaic tomb uncovered at Veii by the Cavaliere 
Campana, which he had the good taste to leave 
exactly in the state in which it was found, merely 
securing its safety by replacing its broken door by 
a new one. At the time Dennis visited the cemetery, 
about 1845, it was still in this condition, so interesting 
to the archaeologist and antiquarian. Unfortunately 
its contents have now been removed but it remains 
accessible, and is the only tomb in that vast 
necropolis which it is possible to visit and examine. 
It is a good specimen of the early painted tomb. 
To approach it one must climb the hill-side facing 
the cliff once crowned by the buildings of Veii. 
A passage cut in the slope, but not covered in, leads 
to the door of the tomb. One sees at once that this 
was the original mode of access; the sides of the 
passage are as when hewn out of the rock by the 
Etruscan mason. When the tomb was discovered, 
the earth which had fallen in and blocked the 
passage was merely removed with a spade. Arrived 
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at the entrance a disappointment awaits one, for the 
original doorway is masked by a wall of modern 
masonry in which a new door is fixed and a modern 
inscription gives the date of the discovery of the 
tomb. On each side are pedestals on which carved 
lions formerly reposed, but they have now been 
removed. The crouching lion, symbol of material 
force, was a frequent guardian of Etruscan sepulchres. 
The fragments of the door have been placed in a 
recess on the left hand outside the doorway and one 
can see that it consisted of two stone slabs turning 
on pivots. The use of the recess we do not know, it 
is not decorated in any way and may have been a 
mere depository for utensils used in commemorative 
ceremonies, when the Mends of the dead came to 
celebrate religious functions in the tomb, or as has 
sometimes been thought, it may be the humble grave 
of a favourite slave or servant. The fact that there 
is a bench carved in the stone at one side, like those 
which support the corpses in the other tombs, makes 
this probable. The original doorway, inside that 
built for the new door, is arched in the primitive 
manner by stones laid horizontally, projecting one 
beyond the other and closed at the top by a flat 
stone. This shows the great antiquity of the tomb, 
for it was evidently built before the keyed arch was 
practised by Etruscan builders, and the Cloaca 
Maxima at Rome is an existing proof of the early 
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date at which they had arrived at perfection in the 
art of vaulting. Within are two chambers, the first 
serving as antechamber to the second. The stone 
couches on each side of the first chamber still 
supported skeletons when first the tomb was opened 
but they soon crumbled away through the action 
of the air. One of them was probably a soldier, for 
portions of a helmet and breast-plate lay on the 
couch, in the places occupied by his head and body. 
No traces of the habiliments of the other body 
remained, it is conjectured that the wife of the 
warrior lay here, if so, the jewelry with which her 
corpse would certainly have been adorned must have 
been stolen in bygone ages, A number of vases and 
jars of rough reddish -brown ware and urns containing 
ashes were found, These cinerary urns, found not 
only in the same cemeteries but in the same tombs 
as those in which the corpse is buried entire, are 
another proof, if proof is needed, of the peaceable 
fusion in Etruria of two races with distinct funeral 
customs. In this case the ashes were those of persons 
of less importance, slaves or retainers of the two 
whose un burned bodies lay on the couches. Mirrors, 
votive images, bronze ewers and candelabra were 
found, and a brazier used probably for burning 
perfumes, a utensil which is part of the furniture 
of every tomb. All these objects have been removed 
and the interest of the tomb now consists in the 
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frescoes. I shall describe these in the chapter on 
Etruscan painting. They indicate high antiquity. 
The sphinx, the long-legged high-crouped horses, 
the head-dresses of the men and the colour of their 
flesh, all show that kinship with Egypt which is 
found in very early tombs, and the symbol of fertility 
worked into the background is equally significant of 
the beliefs which link the most ancient religions to 
each other. 

It is singular that this tomb should be the only 
one of its type known on this spot. Notwithstanding 
the ruin and destruction worked in the cemeteries of 
Veii, one would have hoped that some vestiges would 
have remained, had there been others similarly 
decorated, and on the other hand it is difficult to 
believe that this warrior alone* of all the inhabitants 
of Veii, chose to have his sepulchre thus adorned. 

Painted tombs at Chiusi. A tomb which has 
points of similarity to the Grotta Campana, is the 
Grotta della Scimia or Monkey tomb at Chiusi. It 
is of considerably later date as the style of the 
paintings show, but the general shape and arrange- 
ment is similar. It was formerly approached by a 
passage but this has been filled up. At present one 
descends into it by a steep flight of twenty-seven 
steps. It is situated on a woody hill about a couple 
of miles from Chiusi. Possibly here was the suburban 
villa of an important inhabitant, who made his tomb 
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in the grounds of his house. It was discovered in 
1846 and is larger than the Veii totob, consisting of 
a central chamber with three others opening from it, 
one on each side and one opposite the entrance. 
Only two of these are frescoed. The couches on 
which the bodies were laid are more elaborate than 
those at Veii, at the head are two sculptured cushions, 
one on the other, most realistically carved with fringes 
and tassels. The ceilings are also remarkable, they 
are sculptured in square coffer-shaped mouldings, 
and have a cornice running all round on which 
Medusa heads are painted. One must regret that 
we have no account of the contents or appearance of 
this tomb when first discovered. The life-like scenes 
on the walls seem to plunge us into the life of the 
time and could one only have at hand all the objects 
which once lay there, a complete reconstruction of 
the occupant's daily life would be within one's grasp. 
Another tomb of this type at Chiusi is that of the 
Colle Casuccini. The paintings in it are wonderfully 
preserved and the door is worthy of particular notice, 
It consists of two stone slabs as in the Cainpana 
tomb, but these have not been broken, so that we can 
examine the mechanism of their hinges in working 
order* These consist of two projections at the top 
and bottom carved out of the solid stone slabs of 
which they are part and parcel ; these round pivots 
fit into holes in the lintel and threshold, above and 
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below, and the door turns on them as on hinges* To 
look tip at the huge mass of rock forming the lintel 
and the mass of earth above it into which the roots 
of the vegetation of the hill-side are twined, is to 
realize the ages that have passed since that door was 
first put in its place, for in a doorway thus planned, 
the lintel must necessarily be superposed after the 
lower pivot has been adjusted into the hole in the 
threshold. In the interior there is an outer and an 
inner chamber, the ceilings are carved to imitate 
beams and coffered like the timbered ceilings of 
Renaissance palaces. The couches for the dead are 
in the inner tomb, of which the outer seems to be the 
antechamber. 

Gran Duca tomb, Chlusi, Not far from the 
Monkey tomb is one which is a type of quite a 
different class of sepulchre. It was discovered in 
1818 and is called the Gran Duca tomb, as its site 
formerly belonged to the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
The entrance is almost flush with the hill-side, the 
door is of two stone slabs revolving on pivots like 
those already mentioned, but one of the slabs was 
broken when found, and so the present door was 
substituted. No paintings adorn its walls, which are 
nevertheless not without their special beauty. This 
consists in exquisite mortarless masonry of the true 
Etruscan description, which we can here admire in 
perfection. The roof is a barrel arch, with key stone, 

6 
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every stone fitting into its place with a scrupulous 
precision which has enabled it to endure for over 
twenty centuries. The blocks of travertine of which 
the walls are made are 2 ft. bv 1 in size. A shelf 
runs round the chamber on which are cinerary urns 
of square form also of travertine sculptured with 
various figures, marine monsters, Gorgon's heads 
and a Bacchus riding on a panther. Each urn bears 
an inscription in the Etruscan character, which tells 
us that the tomb belonged to a family of the name 
of Peris, thus: 

Am Pursna Peris Pumpual 

An Pulphna Peris an Seianthal 

Lth Peris Mafcansnal 

Thania Seiante Perisal 

Thana Arntnei Perisalisa 

Thana Arinei Perisalisai 
and so on. The terminations -a], -isa and -isai are 
interpreted as marking the feminine, Pursna is 
Etruscan for Porsenna, which was its Latin equiva- 
lent. We notice here that the primitive principle of 
vaulting and arching by horizontal layers of stones 
one projecting beyond another, is abandoned in 
favour of the perfect arch, and that all the bodies 
have been burned and the ashes enclosed, not in jars, 
but in oblong box-like urns ornamented in relief. 
The tomb of the Gran Duca may then be regarded 
as of a later type than that of its neighbour the 
Monkey tomb or that of the Colle Casuccini. 
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A form of sepulchral chamber differing somewhat 
from those cited is round, and a pillar in the middle 
appears to support the roof but does not really do so, 
as all is hewn out of the solid rock. This pillar 
shows, as do the carved beams and cofferings of the 
ceilings, that the tombs were built in imitation of 
houses. Where the tomb is of masonry and not 
rock-hewn, the pillar of course fulfils its proper 
function of support- Occasionally sculptures are 
found on the internal walls but generally, when not 
frescoed, they are lined simply with stucco or 
masonry, or the surface of the rock is merely 
smoothed and such sculpture as there is consists of 
counterfeits of armour, weapons or other objects 
hanging on the walls. Some round tombs have also 
been found built of concentric layers of smallish flat 
stones which diminish towards the top, forming a 
dome closed by a stone cone on the summit. In 
their general lines the corridor tombs are alike 
internally, though some are very much larger and 
more elaborate than others. The passage leading to 
a central chamber from which the others branch, the 
vaulted or coffered ceilings, couches or benches 
against the walls and heavy stone doors appear again 
and again in every cemetery. 

Painted tombs at Tarquinii and Vulci. The 
greatest number of painted tombs have been dis- 
covered at Tarquinii ; on the Montarozzi more than 

6—2 
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fifty have been excavated. Vulci also possesses some, 
and among them one of great interest as it casts 
some light on a controverted point in Roman history. 
It is called the Francois tomb and here we find the 
legend, quoted by the Emperor Claudius in his speech 
to the envoys from Lyons, confirmed. A soldier, 
whose name Macstrna is written in Etruscan letters 
over him, is freeing a prisoner called Celes Vibenna. 
It will be remembered that Claudius stated that the 
true name of ServiusTullius was Mastarna, and that 
he was an Etruscan and came to Rome with a friend 
called Celes Vibenna. In the same tomb is a fresco 
representing Achilles killing the Trojan prisoners on 
the tomb of Patroclus, The style of this painting 
shows Creek influence and it is important as giving 
the Etruscan names for the Greek heroes and gods* 
The principal figures are all labelled, Achilles — Ac hie, 
Agamemnon — Achmeineun, and so on. 

At Gervctri, the ancient Cere or Agylle, there 
are many painted tombs, notably the so-called Grotta 
del Triclino. Pliny mentions the existence of paint- 
ings in the tombs on this site and says they were 
executed before the foundation of Rome. 

Tomb of the Tarquins. One of the most im- 
portant of the Ccrvetri tombs is that of the Tarquins. 
It is approached by a flight of steps and has two 
pillars in the centre. The walls are stuccoed but there 
are no frescoes, only inscriptions painted in red and 
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black and a few decorations, such as wreaths or vases. 
In the inscriptions the Etruscan form of the name of 
Tarquin, Tarchne, is used, but in a few of the later 
ones, we have the Latin Tarquin. This is a specimen 
of the Etruscan : A vle-Tarchnas-Larthal-Clan. Some 
of the bodies were deposited in recesses in the wall, 
others on the stone benches below. In some of the 
cemeteries at different places, the name of Tarchne is 
found on urns or inscriptions, in conjunction with 
other family names, but this was clearly the family 
vault of the great clan which played such a forward 
part in the early history of Rome. 

Regulini-Galassi tomb. The famous Regulini- 
Galassi tomb is also here, but it is not the tomb 
itself but its marvellous contents which renders it 
unique among Etruscan sepulchres, and these have 
all been removed and are for the most part in the 
Gregorian Museum at the Vatican. The tomb is of 
the primitive type of corridor touib consisting of the 
false arch of horizontal stones smoothed off till the 
form of a gothic arch is simulated, with the difference 
that the apex is not pointed but is formed by a flat 
stone laid across the top. The magnificence of the 
find of jewelry and plate within, was the result of 
it being an absolutely virgin tomb when General 
Galassi and the arch-priest Regulini unearthed it in 
1836. The warrior who lay in the outer tomb was 
surrounded by his beautifully wrought bronze armour 
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and weapons, and in the smaller inner chamber a 
wealth of gold and silver ornaments adorned the 
person of his wife. Except for the archaic character 
of its architecture, the tomb has now no features of 
interest. The incredible carelessness with which 
excavations were carried on in the first half of the 
nineteenth century is shown by the fact, that after 
the removal of its precious contents, the to rob was 
left without even a door to protect it from dilapida- 
tion. I have now described the internal features of 
the different types of tombs found in Etruscan 
cemeteries and traced their development from the 
simple hole in the ground to the highly decorated 
series of rooms composing the chamber or corridor 
tomb. One feature they possess in common, they 
were all outside the cities and. beneath the earth. 
The Etruscans neither buried in their towns nor 
placed the bodies of the dead in mausoleums above 
ground. It is thanks to this custom that so much 
remains of what would otherwise have been irretriev- 
ably lost and destroyed. When ruin overtook the 
unhappy country, the kind earth guarded its dead, 
and after the ft rst iiiry of the destroying hordes was 
spent, covered all with a vesture of rank herbage 
and thicket which protected them from further 
insult. 

During the long years, however, when worship 
and honour were offered to their memory, outward 
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signs were not wanting to mark the sepulchres, 
I will now describe those usually employed. 

Tumuli. The most ancient form of indicating 
the resting places of the dead seems to have been 
the tumuli ; beginning with mere cairns, they 
developed into the cone-like hillocks, sometimes so 
large as to form quite a feature in the landscape, 
which are found in the neighbourhood of every 
Etruscan town. These mounds, though dating from 
the earliest times, continued to be made wherever 
the ground was not favourable for other modes of 
interment. Sergi, who claims an African origin for 
the early inhabitants of Italy, writes : " The tumulus 
is the pyramid in embryo and the pyramid is the 
tumulus in its magnificent colossal form," and adds 
" I could show that the Etruscan chambered tomb 
belongs to the same type as the Egyptian pyramid/' 
Certainly the tumulus seems most likely to suggest 
itself to the dwellers in a flat country and we see 
that in Italy, where the steep hill-sides lent them- 
selves to the plan of tunnelling into their depths, the 
tumulus was abandoned after a time, except in the 
plains ; or 3 where isolated instances occur, they may 
be put down to the conservatism which perpetuates 
ancestral forms of burial. 

The size of some of these tumuli is very great, 
and where, as in the case of the Vaccareccia at Veii, 
the Cucumelia at Vulci and the Poggio Gaiella at 
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Chiusi, the form of the tumulus is intact, they 
immediately attract the attention and point out 
an Etruscan site. When a perfect tumulus is 
excavated, it is found to consist of a platform of 
stone surrounded by an encircling wall, from which 
winding; passages penetrate into the interior. The 
Cucumella at Vulci has two towers, one square, one 
conical, built into it. Very often the earth has been 
displaced in tilling the ground, or carried away, and 
thus the form of the tumulus is spoiled, and fragments 
of the stone circle only remain to tell of its existence. 
When this is the case, earth and stones have fallen 
into the tombs in such quantities as to make the 
work of clearing them out very arduous, but on the 
other hand, the results of such excavations are often 
satisfactory, for amongst the debris valuable objects 
are found which through being mixed up with rubbish 
have escaped the notice of former plunderers. The 
dark and tortuous passages in the interior of a 
tumulus are difficult and sometimes dangerous to 
explore, which has been a further defence to their 
contents. Dennis was obliged to go on his hands 
and knees when he wished to explore the Regulini- 
Galassi tomb or the Banditaccia at Caere. In the 
latter case the tumulus has been destroyed and only 
a low bank remains. 

Some tumuli were excavated by the Duchess of 
Sermoneta in 1838 on her estates near Palo on the 
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high road between Rome and Civita Vecchia. They 
were encircled by the usual stone wall and the tombs 
within were of the archaic arched form of the 
Regulini-Gaiassi* They contained pottery and some 
jewelry of early date. At Saturnia some very early 
tombs were found enclosed in tumuli ; they were of 
a remarkable form, being composed of rough masses 
of rock resting one against another, forming a sort of 
pent-house, and had a strong likeness to the cromlechs 
or dolmens found in the British Isles. Some peculiar 
tombs were also found in tumuli at Volterra. They 
were of the round type and built of polygonal masonry, 
and have given rise to much discussion as they belong 
to a type unusual in Etruria. The celebrated tomb 
at Cortona called the Tanella di Pitagora is supposed 
to have been covered by a tumulus. All that remains, 
however, is the exquisite sandstone masonry of the 
external wall. The tomb is of primitive arched 
form. 

At Vetulonia in Maremma a number of tumuli 
have been found, and the tombs thus unearthed have 
yielded the intensely interesting collection which is 
arranged in chronological order in the Florence 
Museum. 

Tumuli at Vetulonia. The Poggio di Bello 
and Poggio alia Guardia are tumuli, " poggio " being 
the Italian name for a low round hill ; in the Poggio 
di Bello was found the Pietrera, a singular tomb 
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from which much of the jewelry, which has lent 
such special interest to the Vetulonian excavations, 
was taken. The three round chambers lined with 
masonry were entirely filled with earth and stones 
when they were discovered. This was not the work 
of plunderers, for only one of the chambers had been 
robbed, Isidore Falehi, who directed the excavations, 
believes that the roots of the trees which were growing 
on the hill above forced their way down and broke up 
the masonry, when the earth and rubbish fell in and 
filled up the void. The interior arrangements of 
these tombs are most remarkable, quite different 
from any of those I have already described. In the 
middle chamber, which Falchi calls the Tomba del 
duca, were found five huge bronze receptacles 
resembling cauldrons, over each of which a bronze 
shield was laid like a cover. The first of these 
contained iron objects, the second bronze, the third 
and fourth gold, jewelry and bronze, and the fifth 
bronze and silver. The number and variety of the 
objects in this collection renders it one of the most 
interesting finds made in Etruria proper and has 
changed many of the previous opinions on Etruscan 
matters. It may be said to have dealt the final blow 
to the German theory of the northern derivation of 
the nation. The round shape betokens antiquity, 
for though we have archaic square tombs such as 
the Campana, there are no cases of the round form, 
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so far as I know, among the tombs whose contents 
show that they belong to a late period. Another 
tomb yielding a great quantity of goldsmith's work 
is that called the tomb of the Lictor. A curious 
tomb at Vetulonia has certain points of resemblance 
with the so-called tomb of Isis at Vulci, on account 
of the directly Egyptian nature of its contents- It is 
not a case merely of Egyptian influence as in all the 
early tombs, but of definitely Egyptian objects- An 
image of a goddess holding a child on her knees has 
the inscription in Egyptian script. The goddess who 
speaks is Mut, the life-giver. The Poggio Gaiella 
near Chiusi is generally alluded to as a tumulus, 
but it is really a natural hill, which was taken 
advantage of and its interior burrowed with tombs 
and passages. It has been identified by some writers 
with the tomb of Porsenna, described by Varro. This 
description, as quoted by Pliny, is so extraordinary 
that, coupled with the fact that neither on Poggio 
Gaiella nor at any other spot near Chiusi are there 
any remains of so curious a structure, Niebuhr sus- 
pected that Varro was repeating a tradition which 
had exaggerated and magnified the facts out of all 
possibility of recognition. 

Tomb of Porsenna. According to this account 
the monument stood on a mass of masonry three 
hundred feet square and fifty high, five pyramids, 
one at each comer and one in the middle each 
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seventy-five feet wide at the base and one hundred 
and fifty feet high, supported a brazen circle from 
which hung bells which rang when the wind blew. 
On this circle four more pyramids, each one hundred 
feet high, were poised, and on the top of these yet 
another five. Inside this fantastic pagoda-like edifice 
there was a labyrinth. 

Whether there was ever anything resembling it 
at Chiusi, the spot named by Varro as its site, there 
are certainly no signs of it at Poggio Gaiella, where 
the sepulchres and passages leading to them are 
merely examples on a large scale of those found in 
similar situations all over Etruria. 

If, as is most probable, there was at any rate a 
foundation of truth in Varro*s account, more satis- 
factory results might be obtained by researches under 
what was formerly the fortezza, now the garden of 
the Palazzo Paolozzi. In the cliff below are en- 
trances to underground passages which have not 
been thoroughly explored. The entire disappearance 
of any external signs of the monument would be 
more explicable here than at the Poggio Gaiella, for 
being in the centre of the town and the site of the 
medieval citadel , any relics that might have survived 
would have been broken up and used in the building 
of the fortress and surrounding houses, while at 
Poggio Gaiella three miles away from the modern 
town there would certainly, as in other deserted 
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sites, have been some traces of its former decorations 
and substratum of masonry. 

Labyrinth. If we accept the theory of Mr Arthur 
Evans that in its origin the word labyrinth was a 
Greek corruption of a pre-hellenic term signifying 
the residence of a priest-king, and if we also accept 
the evidence of the inscription often quoted, which 
states that a high official was three times Porsenna 
and conclude that Porsenna was a title, not a proper 
name, then it may be assumed that the monument, 
round which such marvellous legends gathered, was 
a vast conglomeration of buildings combining the 
residence of a theocratic ruler with a sort of Walhalla 
or Westminster Abbey within which the Pontiffs 
were laid when dead. Camars was one of the great 
religious centres of Etruria, and might well have 
been the site of such a palace and place of sepulchre. 
The multiplication of pyramids on the monument, 
even if only legendary, shows the early association 
of the pyramidal or tumulus form with that of 
memorials to the dead. 

Tombs in tumuli. To return to the considera- 
tion of the genuine tumuli which, as we see, are 
found on so many Etruscan sites, it does not appear 
that the tombs within them are distinguished by 
absolutely uniform characteristics. Though most are 
archaic in their mode of construction and contents, 
equally primitive sepulchres are found in the rock- 
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hewn tombs of other cemeteries* The real reason 
for the employment of one form or the other seems 
to have been the nature of the ground. Where 
rocky cliffs and steep declivities abounded, the tombs 
were cut in the rock or burrowed in the slopes, where 
this was not possible artificial mounds were made for 
them. Whatever its form or age an Etruscan sepulchre 
always had to be constructed beneath the ground. In 
this it was sharply distinguished from the Roman 
tombs which rise above the earth on the Campagna 
outside Rome, 

Sculptured facades. When the tombs were 
burrowed in the recesses of a natural hill, or hewn 
in the face of a cliff, it was necessary to invent 
modes other than tumuli of marking the place of 
interment. The most striking of these are the 
rock-hewn facades, vestiges of which are found 
at Norchia, Castel d* Asso, Toscanella, Sutri, Bieda, 
Sovana and Civita- Castellana. 

In some cases the remains are so dilapidated as to 
present little of interest, except to an expert, but in 
others, such as Castel d* Asso, Bieda and Norchia, 
imposing relics compel the admiration even of the 
casual observer. In the first instance, fragments of 
mouldings or cornices with a few weather-worn 
symbols and scraps of inscriptions are all that are 
to be seen, while from the pedestal on either side 
of the door- way the crouching lion or sphinx has been 
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overthrown and lies prone on the ground or has 
entirely disappeared. 

Castel d" Asso. The best preserved examples are 
naturally those where either natural features of the 
ground, such as the steep cliffs of Castel d' Asso, or 
the speedy abandonment of the site, or both com- 
bined, have defended the sculptures from defacement. 
The quality of the rock has also been a determining 
influence, in its power of resisting" the effects of ages 
of exposure. The style of the sculptures varies, 
sometimes the exterior of a house is simulated 
with gables, projecting eaves and simple mouldings 
around the door- ways, in others the porticoes of 
temples with pillars, sculptured pediments and 
friezes are still to be seen. At Sutri the tufo of 
which the cliffs are made has become so weather- 
worn that only portions of the designs of the facades 
are visible. They seem to have been fairly elaborate, 
with columns, pilasters and pediments, but neither 
here nor at Civita Castellana do any really important 
sculptures remain ; there are only tracings of carvings 
sufficient to show that the faces of the cliffs were 
formerly decorated in this way. At Civita Castellana, 
where the high cliffs of the glens which surround the 
town are honeycombed with tombs, I remarked traces 
of Inscriptions over hollowed caverns, now used as cart 
stables and store places for various agricultural 
implements. At Falerii, the Romanized town about 
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three miles distant, there are some sculptured porches 
of rather late style* the town having been built by 
the Etruscans after they were driven from their 
ancient city Veteres, now Civita Castellana. 

Bieda. Bieda is remarkable for the house-like 
forms of the facades of many of the tombs- Where 
isolated blocks of rock have broken from the cliff, 
they have been shaped into little houses with beams, 
gables or wide eaves, the face of the cliff is terraced 
and flights of steps lead from one range of tombs to 
another. 

Sovana, Sovana possesses a variety of forms not 
often found together, for usually each cemetery has 
a prevailing style distinguishing it from others. 
Sovana, though its remains show it to have been a 
small city, had a catholic taste in its monuments. A 
tomb discovered by Mr Ainsley and described by 
Dennis has a frieee and pediment, and an inscription 
in letters ten inches high. The sculpture of the 
pediment represents a figure which Dennis calls a 
mermaid. It is one frequently met with in Etruscan 
reliefs, having the mermaid-like characteristic of a 
woman's head and body with a long coiling tail, which 
in this case rather recalls that of a sea-serpent than 
the fish-like appendage of the genuine mermaid. 
She probably represents an Etruscan marine goddess. 
The sculptured cornices at Sovana are remarkable 
for projecting instead of receding, as do those of 
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Norchia and Castel d* Asso. A tx>mb called the 
Grotta Pola has a temple fecade veiy much ruined, 
but enough remains to allow the explorer to remark 
that the pillars of the portico were spaced in the 
Etruscan manner and coloured- There are also a 
number of gabled house-fronted tombs and, as at 
Bieda, flights of steps lead from one terrace to 
another. It is at Norchia and Castel d' Asso that 
the most perfect specimens of sculptured facades are 
found. Those at Castel d' Asso excited the admiration 
of the early explorers as much by their situation as 
by the quality of their sculpture. They are found 
in the steep sides of a glen overgrown with wild 
vegetation and to reach them a scramble over rocks 
and through brambles was necessary. Under such 
circumstances the discovery of works requiring 
artistic skill of a high level, as well as much 
mechanical ability, came as a startling surprise. 

They skirt the glen on each side for about half 
a mile, with architectural mouldings, cornices and 
inscriptions. The form of the square facade, slightly 
retreating from the base to the summit and narrowing 
in width towards the top, is that of the oldest tombs. 

Norchia. The cemetery of Norchia is of the 
same type as Castel d 1 Asso* but there are several 
examples of temple facades and the sculpture is 
more elaborate and shows more variety of style than 
is to be found at Castel d' Asso. Though there are 
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many tombs of the archaic form, which is attributed 
sometimes to Egyptian, sometimes to Doric influence 
and probably has the same origin as both, there are 
tombs of distinctly later style. The cliffs arc higher 
than those at Castel d' Asso and in one spot form a 
sort of amphitheatre, which increases the imposing 
effect of the ruined sculptures. So far as can be 
judged by examination of the contents and internal 
features of the tombs with sculptured facades, they 
do not mark a fixed period nor any definite artistic 
influence ; they chiefly show, what we so often have 
occasion to remark, the practical nature of the 
Etruscan genius and their extraordinary skill in 
turning to account all natural features of a site and 
beautifying instead of defacing it. Finding the 
rocky cliffs ready to their hands, they tunnelled into 
them to make convenient resting places for the dead 
and then adorned their faces with the most durable 
and effective decoration. In this as in the choice of 
the sites of their cities, the culture of their plains, 
the regulation of the beds of their rivers and lakes, 
they showed an eye for beauty united to an un- 
tiring energy and artistic skill, which no nation has 
excelled. 

Contents of tombs. Urns. Turning to the 
contents of the tombs we find that the long series 
of urns containing ashes begins with the rough 
earthenware jar of the early well-tombs. With these 
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we should have nothing to do, were it not that these 
primitive receptacles are so nie times found in tombs 
where the bodies were buried intact, either in long 
coffin-like sarcophagi or lying clothed on stone 
benches or couches. In these cases they probably 
contained the ashes of slaves or dependents who 
preserved their own funeral customs, even when 
interred beside their masters. The hut uros which 
figure in all Etruscan museums are not peculiar to 
Etruria, they are found all over Italy and Sicily and 
have been found in great numbers in Egypt and 
many other countries. They are very early proto- 
types of the chamber tomb, showing the same desire 
in the pre-historic people who used them to identify 
the last resting place of man with the abode he 
occupied during life. The form of those found in 
Etruria is that of a round hut made of posts driven 
into the ground, the spaces filled up with wattle, an 
opening in front for a door and a thatched roof sloping 
up to a point in the middle. 

Sarcophagi and Effigies. The sarcophagi in 
which the unburned bodies were enclosed are of 
terra-cotta or stone, they are ornamented with reliefs 
and an effigy of the dead reposes on the cover. 
Sometimes a male and female figure (evidently 
husband and wife) are represented on the same 
sarcophagus. As a rule they do not lie flat as in 
medieval effigies but lean on one elbow, in a half- 

7—2 
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sitting position and all the details of their dress are 
most carefully rendered. The mundum, which many 
of the male figures hold in their hands, was used in 
sacrificial rites. Offerings to the household deities 
were probahly made by each man in his own home. 
The mirrors which the greater number of the women 
hold are now supposed to have a somewhat similar 
use and not to be a mere toilette adjunct. The 
religious emblems and mythological scenes engraved 
on them show their significance. The raundum and 
mirror though very common are not the only objects 
held in the hands of the effigies ; scrolls, eggs, flowers 
and in one case a bird are also to be seen. Whether 
in the former case the sacrificial vessels imply that 
the holders were heads of households and con- 
sequently authorized to offer to the household gods, 
or whether it indicated a sacerdotal dignity though 
of an inferior grade, does not appear. The position 
of women in the Etruscan family would warrant the 
supposition that she would share the office of sacri- 
ficing to the household gods with her husband or at 
any rate, if a widow, take his place. 

Ash chests. The oblong chests which contained 
the ashes of the members of those families who 
practised cremation are, except in size, very similar 
to the long-shaped sarcophagi. These chests are 
often made of alabaster ; at Volterra where there are 
alabaster quarries this is the universal material. 
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The effigies are naturally adapted to the size of the 
lid upon which they lie. This gives them a thick 
and stumpy appearance and their heads appear too 
large for their bodies. 

In the later tombs they are often exceedingly 
fat, justifying the contemptuous remarks on the 
subject of some Roman writers. There is also a 
marked difference in the type of countenance por- 
trayed in the effigies on the long and short sarcophagi. 
The former resemble the slender pointed-nosed long- 
eyed people of the frescoes in the painted tombs, 
the latter have square heads, thick necks, high- 
bridged noses and heavy jaws. The expression of 
the one is smiling and gentle, that of the other 
resolute and authoritative. This is not the place to 
trace the race problem suggested by these differing 
characteristics, I merely indicate their probable 
importance. 

Reliefs. The reliefs on the long sarcophagi 
generally represent symbolical figures, those on the 
ash chests mythological scenes, events in the life of 
the deceased, the manner of his death, or religious 
subjects such as the departure of souls from this life. 

In the scenes from mythology those on the later 
tombs are mere copies from Greek originals, un- 
interesting and often badly done. The names of the 
Greek heroes are scratched above them in Etruscan 
characters. The same original is copied over and 
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over again. These tombs date fro to the decadence 
of Etruscan art* During the nourishing period, the 
mythological reliefs present distinctive features ; 
they are not copied from Greek originals* but are 
genuine Etruscan traditions, drawn from the same 
source as the Greek, but not imitated from them. 
The distinctive Etruscan beliefs are introduced, the 
winged genii and the conflict of two powers for the 
final possession of the soul. 

On the whole, these effigies and reliefs represent 
rather commercial than artistic statuary, and we 
must not look to them for the highest expression 
of Etruscan genius, but they have another interest 
which, though less appreciated by the artist, is 
highly valued by the archaeologist. It is through 
them that we are able to form such a vivid con- 
ception of Etruscan life and manners, they give 
actuality to the relics scattered in the tombs. 
They tell us what manner of men and women 
wore the jewelry, used the furniture and utensils, 
feasted, worshipped, fought, died and were buried. 

More, even, than the painted tombs do they 
bring the old Etruscan before us, for in them we 
have the likeness of the man full of individual 
character, dressed as in life, reclining as he was 
wont at meals; these figures are no idealized con- 
ceptions of the artist, but scrupulously faithful 
portraits, truthful, even when truth is unflattering. 
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Miscellaneous objects. Aa I have described in 
detail the objects found in the tombs under the 
heads beneath which they naturally fall, I shall 
deal in this chapter rather with the general con- 
siderations connected with this subject- The great 
variety of new material constantly coming to light, 
and the dispersion, over all the Museums of Europe, 
of many of the most important finds of past years, 
render any minute classification, in a work of the 
dimensions of the present, impossible, and a few 
indications only can be given to guide those who 
wish to form an idea of the usual contents of an 
Etruscan tomb. Beginning with the corpse or ashes 
of the dead, wc find that in the first case, the body 
was clothed as in life and adorned with jewels, but 
when only ashes remained, costunie and ornaments 
were imitated faithfully on the effigy. That the 
effigies were also sometimes decked with jewelry 
can be seen in the Chiusi Museum, where a terra- 
cotta bust still has a gold earring adhering to its 
ear. Warriors were either clothed in their armour or 
it was hung on the wall or otherwise disposed around 
the ash chest. Jars, vases, platters, cups and all sorts 
of other earthenware utensils were placed on shelves 
or on the floor round the tomb, and vast quantities 
of bronze articles of every size and description were 
deposited therein. One of the most curious and 
suggestive ikcts is the quantity of metal which was 
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placed in the tombs. We know, through allusions 
in classic authors, that the Etruscans were great 
metal-workers, but the enormous number of bronze 
implements buried with them is difficult to explain. 
It seems impossible that any departed spirit could 
require the vast stores contained in such tombs as 
those in the Pietrera at Vetu Ionia. The gold and 
silver is more easily accounted for, but except on the 
supposition that the chief would require to furnish 
an army of retainers in the after-life, such cargoes of 
bronze weapons and utensils would seem superfluous. 

In addition to the objects on shelves or hung on 
the walls huge receptacles, shaped like cauldrons or 
enormous pails, have been found, containing thousands 
of small articles packed into them. These may be 
described as the luggage of the dead. Similar re- 
ceptacles have been discovered buried in the ground, 
but not inside tombs, notably the great find at 
Bologna, where 14,800 bronze objects were found 
in a huge terra- cotta vase under the pavement of 
the Piazza S, Francesco* In this case it was suggested 
that a foundry existed on the spot, as some of the 
articles were unfinished. 

Jewelry. Jewelry is naturally rarer than less 
portable objects of value. The greatest quantity of 
fine goldsmith's work yet found is that from the 
Prenestine tombs, Bernardina and Barberina, and the 
Regulini-Galassi at Cere. The mass of precious 
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objects they contained shows how rich a spoil the 
first plunderers of the cemeteries must have carried 
off. The technique of the work in these tombs is 
identical with that of the jewelry of Vetulonia and 
other Etruscan centres of art and culture. 

Bronzes. The bronzes vary in size from the 
full -sized bier on wheels and the great cists and 
shields, to the little votive figures an inch or two 
in height. 

The profusion of candle-sticks, thuribles and lamps 
are accounted for partly by the necessities of the situa- 
tion, the lighting of the tombs, the burning of perfumes 
and also by the ritual importance given to these objects 
in the old religions ; fire and its daughter, light, play- 
ing so large a part in the religious ceremonies of all 
ages. 

Wreaths. The wreaths worn by the feasters in 
the frescoes are also often sculptured as if hanging on 
the walls of the mortuary chamber, and real ones 
were doubtless among the objects hung from the 
nails which yet remain fixed in the walls. The 
beautiful wreaths of gold and enamel found at 
Cere and Palestrina, and the fragments of similar 
wreaths found amongst the debris of many tombs, 
show that such imitations of nature were buried with 
the dead as part of the funeral equipment. 

Typical Etruscan tombs. The corridor tomb 
in its various forms is the typical Etruscan tomb \ 
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it was the form adopted by the nation when the 
primitive grave tombs became obsolete, and continued, 
as long" as the nation retained its independence, to 
be their only type of sepulchre. Nevertheless, the 
cemeteries have local peculiarities beyond those 
external characteristics which I have mentioned. 
There is also naturally a scale of magnificence 
corresponding to the rank and wealth of the owners. 
Simple unadorned chambers, consisting of an ante- 
room and a principal chamber, in which the corpses 
or urns are ranged on stone benches or shelves, were 
no doubt all that the majority of modest citizens 
could aspire to, and the inscriptions prove that 
families of different names, though possibly related 
to each other, shared one tomb. Less elaborate are 
the caves in the rock of the cliffs of Civita Castellana 
( Veteres) and other similar sites, opening as they do 
directly on to the terraced pathways leading along 
the face of the cliff, or, as in the tombs just outside 
Orvieto, ranged along a kind of street on which their 
single chamber opens. 

I have not been able to find any notice of dis- 
coveries on Etruscan sites of those common pits, 
where the bodies of slaves and other friendless 
wretches were thrown indiscriminately, which, as 
we read, existed on the Esquiline in the period of 
Homes greatest power and prosperity. The piety of 
the Etruscans towards their dead and the stringency 
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of their laws with respect to religious observances, 
saved them from thus desecrating the remains even 
of the humblest. We have evidence that the ashes 
of slaves and servants were placed in the tombs of 
their lords, in the urns of simple form found in 
the most elaborate tombs along with the magnifi- 
cently decked corpses of the owners, and in the rows 
and streets of plain, but decent, tombs which sur- 
rounded all the cities; doubtless in these last the 
mass of the humbler citizens found their resting 
places. 

It was perhaps the difficulty of finding 1 adequate 
space for disposing of unburned bodies, as the popu- 
lation increased, which led to the final adoption of 
cremation after many centuries, during which both 
modes of burial were practised. It is not possible 
to dogmatize on this point, but it appears that the 
early people of the well-tombs, where only ash urns 
are found, went on burning their dead, and that 
gradually, with their usual practical spirit, the whole 
nation adopted this practice. During a certain 
period, wealth and refinement are as obvious in the 
tombs where the one form is dominant, as in that of 
the other, with this difference that white there are 
plain urns with ashes in the tombs of the unburned, 
the contrary arrangement is never seen. 

I have remarked elsewhere on the difference of 
type generally observable in the effigies on the long 
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sepulchres where unhurried bodies were laid, and 
those on the nearly square chests in which ashes 
were preserved. 

Grotta d' Isis. Among the tombs the contents 
of which present an ensemble of characteristics 
peculiar to themselves, is the so-called Grotta d* Isis. 
This was discovered at Vulci in 1840, and was reclosed 
after having been stripped of its contents. These 
were for a long time in the possession of the widow 
and son of Prince Lucien Bonaparte, on whose property 
the tomb was situated. They are now, however, in 
the British Museum, and are all collected and placed 
in one case where they can be studied conveniently. 
The effigies of the two ladies who were buried in the 
tomb are widely different. One is an archaic bust of 
bronze, the other a full-length marble figure about 
three feet high. The former is a curious specimen 
of early Etruscan bronze hammered work, the other 
is Egyptian in its straight lines and rigid attitude. 
The lower part of the bronze bust has three zones of 
embossed archaic animals which form a sort of belt 
round the figure, the upper part is nude except for 
a necklace which fits tight and high round the neck. 
The reliefs are in the usual order, a row of sphinxes, 
one of chariots and one of lions. Evidently one of 
the persons buried here was an Egyptian. How she 
came to Etruiia, and what connection she had with 
the lady of the bust, we do not know. Her eyes 
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were probably gems, as they have been taken from 
their sockets. As might be expected, many of the 
objects found with the effigies are either obviously 
Egyptian or copied from Egyptian originals. There 
are six ostrich eggs, one painted with winged 
sphinxes like those in the Grotta Campana, i.e. an 
Etruscan, not an Egyptian type of sphinx- There is 
also a sitting figure of Isis in the form of a perfume 
pot and some greenish ware with hieroglyphics on 
the borders. The distinctively Egyptian derivation 
of the one effigy and the Egyptian objects surrounding 
it, and the Etruscan type of the other who is also 
surrounded by native products, show the importance 
which was attached to the desire to provide the soul 
with all that it had prized when on earth. The tomb 
itself has no special features, it is a corridor tomb with 
an antechamber and three inner rooms. 

Cremation. At Chiusi (Camars) the greatest 
number and variety of ash chests and urns are found. 
Cremation was evidently popular there, though there 
are also many relics of the other mode of disposing 
of the dead. The canopes have been already noticed ; 
their quaint ugly heads and short arms show no 
artistic taste, they are reproductions of some primi- 
tive type consecrated by ancestral usage. There are 
several figures in the museum where the canope idea 
has been elaborated — the ashes are placed inside a 
statue. One of these of ietid limestone sits on 
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a throne holding an apple in her hand and her head 
like those of the canopes tits into a socket and can 
be moved up and down and from side to side. All 
these figures are archaic in workmanship and very 
ugly. There is great variety both in style and 
subject in the reliefs on the ash chests and many of 
them retain traces of the bright colours with which 
they were painted. One of the reliefs represents 
a battle between Etruscans and Gauls. The Etrus- 
cans armed and on horseback are cutting down Gauls 
naked except for shields on their arms, who have 
fallen on one knee under the cavalry charge of their 
opponents. A relief interesting for the peep it gives 
into an Etruscan lady's dressing room> is that of 
a lady sitting and having her hair plaited by her 
maid while she takes a pot containing probably 
perfume or cosmetic from another woman. 

Among the long elaborate sarcophagi containing 
unburned bodies, there is one on whose cover is a 
lady of very dignified mien ; she has a handsome 
necklace and appears to have been a person of im- 
portance, A combat of amazons is represented on 
the relief in front of the sarcophagus. On another 
the terra-cotta effigy, of a lady, is in the act of 
rising, one arm leaning on the pillow and the other 
pushing back a covering or sheet. The natural 
attitude, expressive and beautiful face and the well- 
modelled head show an artistic progress, which 
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removes it (as well as the one mentioned just before) 
far above the grotesque canopes and places it at the 
commencement of the great period of Etruscan art. 

I have mentioned that the reliefs on the sar- 
cophagi were, in common with most Etruscan sculp- 
ture, coloured. Painting on the flat was, if we may 
judge by what remains to us, rarely used to decorate 
sarcophagi. 

Amazon sarcophagus. There is however in the 
Florence Museum a specimen, which I describe in 
the chapter on painting. The famous Amazon sar- 
cophagus is of alabaster, and the wonderful state of 
preservation of the paintings in tempera with which 
it is adorned is a source of delight to the student of 
Etruscan art. It belongs to the period when Greek 
influence had touched and softened Etruscan art 
without depriving it of its native vigour and charac- 
teristic peculiarities. 



CHAPTER IV 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 

CRITICISM of Etruscan art has had a tendency 
to fly to extremes. Enthusiasts have striven to 
place Etruria as the rival, if not the mistress of 
Greece, while depredators deny her even the merits 
of a sister or a pupil. The Romans looked on her 
art with the contempt that Italians of the seven- 
teenth century bestowed on Giotto and his contem- 
poraries, and after the barbarian invasions which 
swamped the Roman civilization, the very memory 
of the Etruscans was lost and they slumbered in 
their tombs in an oblivion which threatened to be 
eternal. Not till long after the revival of learning 
had spread the knowledge of Greek and Latin civili- 
zation, did the darkness lift which covered every 
vestige of Etruscan culture. Such relics as came to 
hand in the early days of antiquarian research were 
classed as Roman, Greek, Egyptian or Phoenician, 
and it was not till the eighteenth century was well 
on its way that it began to be perceived that there 
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had* been a school of art and fount of civilization in 
Italy in pre-Roman times, 

A period of rather excessive praise followed 
during which Italian writers were inclined to claim 
for Etruria a pre-eminence in the arts which was 
challenged by later critics, especially the Germans 
who paid so much attention to the subject in the 
nineteenth century. Basing their criticism on the 
traces of Oriental and Greek influences in Etruscan 
art, they denied it all originality and branded its 
artists as mere copyists ; wherever a work of art was 
found which showed original genius they decided 
that it was an importation or the work of a Greek 
immigrant. Mommsen went so far as to declare that 
the Etruscans were the lowest artistically among the 
nations of antiquity. 

This school has had its day, for the discovery of 
centres of art at Camars (Chiusi), Cere (Cervetri), 
Vetulonia and Tarquinii, to mention no others, with 
distinctive and native peculiarities of their own, has 
disposed of the notion that there were no Etruscan 
schools of art ; while the evidences of a separate line 
of belief and thought are shown by the types of 
deities, the legends forming the subjects of their 
paintings and sculptures, and the religious symbols 
worked into the decoration of every object either of 
ritual or ornament* 

"Religion is not an article of trade like scarabs or 
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silver cups/* remarks Basil Modestow, and it was 
inevitable that a people whose whole scheme of 
national life was bound up with their religion should 
manifest, in their art, a distinct and continuous 
evolution of the religious ideas which dominated the 
nation. 

This does not exclude the effect which at different 
periods various foreign influences brought to bear on 
the native art, either through imported objects or 
immigrant artists and craftsmen; but when those 
influences are digested and merged in a national 
style, they enrich rather than overwhelm it. Such 
phases are necessary to all art when brought into 
contact with exterior influences, for without them, it 
becomes stereotyped and monotonous. 

In its earlier developments Etruscan art has un- 
mistakable similarities with archaic Greek, which 
may point to a common artistic heritage, from which 
each was evolved in the earliest ages. This period is 
quite distinct from the epoch when, with admirable 
technical skill but a lack of creative force, Greek 
masterpieces were copied and imitated with a ser- 
vility indicative of the national decadence which 
followed subjugation by Rome. Between these 
periods there are the centuries of Etruscan power 
and glory, when the League ruled Italy and when 
her culture and civilization was the standard of all 
that was highest and greatest in the peninsula. 
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The ideal arrived at by Etruscan artists may be 
less high from the purely artistic point of view than 
that of the Greeks* but such as it was they carried it 
out admirably- The evolution of art under Etruscan 
rule appears to have proceeded on natural lines 
without any catastrophic intervals. The external 
influences, whatever they were, Egyptian, Oriental 
and Greek, merged harmoniously into the native style, 
and, while aiding its development, left its peculiar 
characteristics untouched. These are primarily ex- 
pression and individuality. The faces in Etruscan 
sculpture and painting are not the faultless and 
inexpressive late Greek type ; the features are often 
irregular and the countenance expresses strong and 
individual character. When the head is a portrait, 
it is what is vulgarly called a speaking likeness ; 
when an action is represented, the artist seems to 
have spent himself on producing the exact grade of 
expression suitable to each actor. 

Among the details worth noticing is a fondness 
for introducing small animals, dogs, monkeys or birds 
into paintings and reliefs. These are treated partly 
decoratively, partly realistically ; they always fit in 
and add to the decorative scheme, but they have 
also a rather comically sympathetic attitude towards 
the subject represented. 

Lastly, it is worth bearing in mind that, though 
the political existence of the Etruscans ended when 
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their League was finally broken up and their 
chief cities subdued to the yoke of Rome, their 
artists and craftsmen did not on that account cease 
to produce or to influence by their methods the 
Greco- Roman art which succeeded theirs in Italy, 
Etruscan influence did not really disappear until the 
great catastrophes which destroyed all the artistic 
centres of Europe. The part it played in the revival 
of the arts when, after the night of the dark ages, 
dawn broke in Tuscany, the heart of old Etruria, is 
one of the interesting artistic problems suggested by 
the study of Etruscan art. 

Architecture and Engineering. The mortar- 
less quadrilateral masonry of the Etruscans is the 
most perfect mason's work ever produced. Blocks 
of stone of equal size, usually 3 feet 10 by 1 foot 11, 
are laid side by side, by turns lengthwise and end 
on, in what is vulgarly called headers and stretchers, 
the order being reversed in the row above, so that 



the short end is above, the long stone below it. No 
cement of any sort is used, and the exactitude with 
which the whole is fitted together is such that after 
more than 2500 years the stones are found in their 
places holding together by their own weight- The 
external face is sometimes smoothed, sometimes left 
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rough* In the latter case it resembles the rusticated 
masonry of the palaces of the Renaissance, whose 
architects no doubt borrowed the idea from frag- 
ments of ancient buildings* 

George Dennis calls this type of masonry "em- 
plecton " ; but I am unable to comprehend his reason 
for doing so, as all other writers give that name to 
the Roman wort which consisted of two facing walls 
of hewn stone with a spice between filled up with 
rough stones embedded in cement. The external 
appearance is very like the quadrilateral, but when 
in the course of time the outer feeing is stripped off, 
the rough mixture within shows in unsightly patches, 
whereas the true qtiadri lateral is as complete in its 
imposing massiveness to-day as when first constructed. 

There is another type of wall found in the forti- 
fications of some Etruscan towns which, though 
perhaps employed by the Etruscans in very early 
times, is not peculiar to them, being found in Greece 
and elsewhere. In this the stones are polygonal, 
fitted together with great skill, but with no order 
or rule in their arrangement- The oldest specimens 
of this form of building have been called Cyclopean 
from the vast size of the blocks employed, which led 
Pausanias to attribute their construction to the 
mythical Cyclopes. At Ruselli near Grosseto in 
Maremma portions of the Avails are of this masonry, 
some of the blocks measured by Dennis and Sir H. 
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Hoare being of the immense size of 12 feet 8 by 
2 feet 10, 9 feet by 6, and 9 J by 5 J. Fragments 
of wall at Cosa and Saturnia are of the polygonal 
type, but the blocks are smaller and at Cosa they 
are smoothed externally so as to present a less 
rugged appearance. The attempt to keep an even 
horizontal course in the layers marks an evolution 
towards the regularity of the quadrilateral, or per- 
fected Etruscan system. This characteristic and 
beautiful masonry marks the Etruscan site; it is 
in the walls which formed the ancient fortifications 
of cities that most of the surviving portions are 
to be found. Fragments more or less perfect can 
be seen in the wails of Vol terra, Fiesole, Populonia, 
Cortona, Perugia, Chiusi, Todi, Civita, Castellana, 
and Diany others. Built into newer constructions 
in inhabited towns, overgrown by brushwood and 
blocked up with debris on abandoned sites, it pre- 
serves nevertheless, wherever it is found, an aspect 
of strength and finish which cannot fail to attract 
the attention of whoever has an eye for beauty of 
architecture. 

There are other peculiarities worthy of remark 
characteristic of the Etruscan architects in the con- 
struction of the walls of cities besides the employ- 
men t o f quad r i la t eral mason ry . M idd 1 e ton i n An dent 
R&rne, p. 112, thus describes the so-called wall of 
Romulus on the Palatine : 
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"Tfae very primitive date of this once massive 
circuit wall is shown both by the character of its 
masonry and by the manner in which it is set with 
reference to the natural line of the cliff; in both 
respects exactly resembling the fortifications of many 
very ancient Etruscan cities. The natural strength 
and adaptability for defence of the Palatine Hill 
were skilfully and with great labour much increased 
in the following manner. The base of the circuit 
wall was set neither at the foot of the cliff nor at its 
summit, but on an artificially cut shelf at an average 
distance of about 40 feet from the top. The tufo cliff 
above this shelf all round the circuit, where the 
natural contour of the rock was at all abrupt, was 
cut into an almost perpendicular precipice, slightly 
battening or sloping back towards the hill. On this 
long rock-cut shelf the wall was built against the 
face of the artificially scarped cliff, rising to the 
summit of the hill, and probably a little above it, 
sufficiently high to protect the garrison from missiles 
thrown from below." 

The sites of the gates of Etruscan cities can often 
be fixed, but unfortunately the gateways themselves 
have generally been destroyed. We learn from 
descriptions in classic writers that the ritual which 
was followed in founding a city prescribed the 
number of the gates, which had to be three, each one 
dedicated to a god or goddess, i.e. to Tina, Cupra 
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or Menvra, the three chief deities of the Etruscan 
mythology. There seems to have been no law against 
extra gates being erected where needed, but three 
was the minimum according to the rite. 

The best preserved examples are the Porta 
alFArco at Vol terra, and the Arco d'Augusto at 
Perugia. Both have been restored in Roman times ; 
the Arco d'Augusto bears an inscription stating that 
it was repaired by Augustus in 40 B.a, and at one 
time doubts were cast on the Etruscan origin of 
either; but, after minute examination, architectural 
experts are agreed that the masonry is in great part 
Etruscan in both cases, and in that of the Porta 
all'Arco we have peculiarities of construction of 
the highest interest- Both are double arches of 
imposing dimensions ; the Porta all'Arco is nearly 
30 feet deep, the height of the Arco d'Augusto not 
less than 70 feet. 

In these, as in the other archways built by the 
Etruscans, we see their expertness ill the construction 
of vaulted or arched masonry. They were probably 
the first in Europe to use the arch with keystone, 
and they developed the system, employing it for 
roofing and groining with a skill in which they were 
without rivals in antiquity. In the earliest tombs 
they often used a primitive mode of arching called 
horizontal, which consisted of layers of stones, each 
layer projecting a little beyond the one below it 
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until they met at the top; the projecting angles 
were then shaped off and the appearance of an arch 
was produced. When they had perfected the system 
of the keyed or radiating arch they used it to vault 
tombs, passages and sewers. The Tomba del Gran 
Duca at Chiusi is a very perfect specimen of the 
barrel arch, the Cloaca Maxima at Rome is the best 
known example of an Etruscan sewer. The vaulting 
in both cases is perfect, and it is hard to believe that 
the date of their erection is far anterior to our era. 

Scanty remains of the buildings which stood 
within these massive walls and gateways are left ; 
public buildings, temples, theatres and dwelling- 
houses have all been levelled to the ground and 
in the majority of cases their materials used in the 
construction of later towns. In the case of temples 
and theatres, however, enough has survived in a few 
places to enable us, with the help of Vitruvius and 
other ancient writers, to form a tolerably distinct 
idea of their original state. At Civitft, Castellana, 
the Etruscan Veteres, the remains of three temples 
can be seen, and at Luna and some other sites ruins 
and fragments of sculpture belonging to temples have 
been found. 

The Etruscan column is a variety of the Doric. 
The capital is rather flat and cushioned and some- 
times finished with Ionic volutes. The columns of 
the porticoes of the temples were not evenly spaced ; 
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those in the centre were wider apart, and the pediment 
projected in advance of the columns; a projecting 
cornice was carried round the sides and back of 
the roo£ forming the wide eaves which are such 
characteristic features in Tuscan architecture. 

The statues with which the pediments were 
adorned were of gilt bronze or coloured terra-cotta, 
and a frieze in terra-cotta or stone ran round the 
building. Another peculiarity of the Etruscan 
temples was that from the eaves, slabs with reliefs 
of the same material as the frieze were suspended. 
The interior was divided at the end furthest from 
the entrance into three cellae, in each of which was 
the statue of a god ; the walls were painted in fresco, 
and large windows in the cellae gave light to the 
interior. The statues of the gods laced west, so that 
the worshippers should always face the east. Vitru vius 
gives the relative dimensions of an Etruscan temple. 
The largest temple at Yeteres was 50 metres long 
and 43 wide, and the cellae occupied about half the 
entire length of the building. The shape of the 
Etruscan temples agrees with the descriptions of the 
temple of Jove on the Capitol, furnishing another 
proof, if proof were wanted, of the Etruscan character 
of early Roman buildings. 

The Etruscan theatres are better preserved than 
the temples in consequence of the seats having been 
hewn out of the rock or, where the ground was not 
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rocky, dug out in the hill-side and then lined with 
masonry; when ruin overtook the city the auditoriums 
became covered with earth and rubbish, from which 
the spade of the excavator exposes thera almost 
intact- The stage and surrounding arches are in 
a few instances, also, sufficiently preserved to make 
it easy to follow the main outlines of the edifice, and 
among the debris portions of the ornament can be 
recovered. 

At Ferento and Fiesole splendid ruins of theatres 
exist; these used to be classed as Roman owing 
partly to traces of restorations made after the con- 
quest by Rome, but, though they continued to be 
used until the break-up of the Roman Empire, they, 
as well as the majority of theatres on Etruscan sites, 
are of Etruscan construction. When we remember 
that Livy and all other Latin authors agree in 
ascribing the introduction of stage plays in Rome 
to Etmsean actors, we shall admit the absurdity of 
attributing the building of theatres in Etruscan 
towns to the Romans. Long before the Roman 
conquest the Etruscans had their national theatre, 
and even in the case of Falerii, where the inhabitants 
of the Etruscan city of Veteres were constrained to 
build a new city after having been driven out of their 
own, the theatre built by Etruscans after Etruscan 
rules can in no sense be regarded as a Roman 
building. 
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The ruins at Sutri are those of an amphitheatre, 
which was probably used for those athletic sports, 
games and races of which the painted tombs give us 
such lively representations. Nothing has been found 
to warrant the suspicion that the Etruscans indulged 
in the bloodthirsty spectacles beloved by the Romans. 
Contests of strength and agility, dances and races 
always accompanied by music, are the recreations 
which are represented again and again in their 
painting and sculpture* The passion for savage and 
bloody exhibitions grew up with the domination of 
an army ceaselessly fighting with uncivilized enemies, 
and the final intermixture of barbarian slaves and 
soldiers with the population of the capital produced 
a populace combining the native cruelty of the 
savage with the unwholesome thirst for violent ex- 
citement characteristic of decadent civilizations. 

The barbarous love of size for its own sake, 
characteristic of the decadent Romans and of all 
vulgar minds, never prevailed among the Etruscans; 
their theatres, like their temples, are of moderate 
dimensions, they adapted their means to the end 
in view. Massive strength was employed where 
necessary in city walls > gateways and foundations, but 
lightness and grace where convenience and suitability 
were demanded. Bathing establishments were as 
essential to the Etruscan idea of comfort as to that 
of the Romans, but the Bagni Etrusdi were genuine 
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bathing-houses of moderate size, not Brobdignagian 
unions of baths, clubs, gymnasia and promenades, 
like the baths of Caraoalla, Diocletian and Titus, 
covering acres of ground, absorbing millions of 
treasure, and filled, judging by what we know of 
Roman taste at the time, with gaudy coloured 
marbles, copies of celebrated Greek statues, an 
ostentatious display of wealth and luxury, a chaos of 
good, bad and indifferent art, in little better taste 
than the court of an international exhibition to-day. 
We should know little about the domestic archi- 
tecture of the Etruscans without the evidence of their 
tombs. Vitruvius gives us a few indications, de- 
scribing the Atrium Tuscaniicum, or Etruscan Court- 
yard, in contrast to other forms of the same class of 
building, but it is to the corridor tombs that we owe 
a really definite picture of an Etruscan house. One 
of their salient features explains their complete dis- 
appearance. Though the tombs are invariably stone 
and often hewn in the rock, the care with which 
quite unnecessary beams feigning to support the roofs, 
and carved timber ceilings and gables are imitated, 
show that wood was largely used in the houses from 
which they were copied. We can imagine, once the 
enemy was within the walls, how speedily a con- 
flagration would spread among these fragile and 
combustible structures. The plan of the house was 
a courtyard with the eaves of the sloping roof resting 
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on cross-beams, forming a kind of verandah or covered 
passage round a tank in the middle, into which the 
rain water from the roof fell. No doubt this Atrium 
occupied the place of the Spanish Patio, a sort of 
open air sitting-room for the family, in which the 
women and children passed most of their days. The 
rooms opened off this central court or hall, and were 
connected with it and each other by passages or 
arcades. The apartments of various members of the 
family were probably grouped round smaller courts, 
and thus the wealthy EtruBcans added court within 
court to the simple original plan- 
As the wide eaves, so characteristic of Tuscan 
architecture, are manifestly a survival, ao possibly are 
the loggias and terraced roofs. Indeed in several 
frescoes, portions of loggias are observable. We can 
therefore reconstruct the Etruscan house by these 
traces, and picture it a mixture of the Spanish and 
Italian, the Patio of the one, the Loggia of the other, 
the terraced roof common to boLh. 

There are however two points in which, for 
comfort and hygiene, the Etruscans were far in 
advance of their medieval imitators and not behind 
the latest improvements of our luxurious age. Their 
houses were heated throughout by systems of hot 
pipes, and the sanitary arrangements were not 
inferior to ours to-day. 

Under an Etruscan town networks of sewers and 
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pipes are found, and those who have in some in- 
stances traced out their plan and followed their 
ramifications tell us that they are adjusted with 
scientific exactitude and show that the conveniences 
both for drainage and heating were entirely according 
to systems which we imagine to have been invented 
in the last century. The examination of the drain- 
age of Etruscan towns leads us to the consideration 
of another branch of activity in which this people 
excelled. As engineers they had no equals in the 
ancient world. Italian engineers who are constantly 
coming across portions of their work in the construc- 
tion of railways, or reconstruction of canals, drains 
and roads are unanimous in their praise and admira- 
tion of the ancient workers. 

Wherever a marshy plain hindered agriculture 
and spread disease, Etruscan engineers rendered it 
healthy and fertile ; they regulated the beds of rivers 
to avert floods and drained lakes to increase the area 
of cultivation. The desolate and swampy Marcmma, 
the unhealthy and barren parts of the Campagna, 
the marshy valleys of the Po and Arno were rendered, 
by engineering works of marvellous extension and 
science, gardens of fertility, supporting millions of 
inhabitants. The system they adopted was exactly 
suited to a mountainous country whose rivers were 
apt to descend with overwhelming impetus, when 
storms in the mountains suddenly filled them with 
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volumes of water. Canals were made which carried 
the water first to stretches of fiat land, where it left 
its fertilizing deposit and was then drained off by a 
secondary system, thus avoiding the waste of washing 
away into the sea what might render the land more 
fertile, and also preventing the dangers of bursting 
dykes through sudden rushes of storm- water, carrying 
desolation to villages and crops. Such elaborate 
systems naturally required constant care, and it was 
part of the agricultural laws prescribed by the Books 
of Ritual to keep them in repair. With the destruc- 
tion of the League and the non-observance of its 
laws, these vast tracts of country fell back into 
desolation. 

The case of the lakes drained by the Etruscans 
was different ; not being subject to sudden torrents 
these works were done, for the most part, once for all. 
The canals by which the Albnn Lake was drained 
are still to be seen complete, and are entirely Etrus- 
can. Livy's account must have been taken from a 
tradition in which the augur was made to play a part 
flattering to Roman vanity, while it concealed the 
true authors of the triumph of engineering skill. A 
lake between Signa and Prato near Florence was 
drained by cutting through Monte Gonfalini, and a 
number of small lakes in the volcanic district of 
Italy were emptied in the same way. 

In the matter of communications, the Romans 
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have also stepped into their predecessors* shoes. We 
hear much of the perfection of Roman roads, bub 
though these roads were carried on by Roman 
conquerors doubtless with Etruscan workmen all over 
Europe, the admirable system was perfected by the 
Etruscans in Etruria, for their own use and benefit, 
while they were the owners and rulers of the land. 
I cannot find a better description of an Etruscan road 
than Sir R. Burton gives in Etruscan Bologna, so 
I will take the liberty of quoting it. 

" Seeing this fragment of Etruscan road at 
Hisaneilo, we can easily understand that the Romans 
borrowed their paved roads, like their monuments, 

from the Etruscans.... The breadth of the 

thoroughfare is 14 metres, and the largest slabs 
which are mixed with pebbles exceed a square yard. 
The pavement shows no ruts, as if the Biga (chariots) 
were confined to the outside of the Enceinte, still 
the rule in many Dalmatian cities. The broad 
central line is flanked by pathways on either side, 
the conveniences so common in Roman * High 
Streets ' and suggesting, as at Salona and Damascus, 
triple gateways to North and South, perhaps to East 
and West. The deep flank drains have orifices to 
gather the rain water, and the middle is scientifically 
Momb& The two bands of large square detached 
blocks which, disposed at regular intervals, run 
across the road are usually explained as the Cippi, 

9 
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used for mounting horses when stirrups were un- 
known ; and others remark that the spaces allowed 
the passage of carriage wheels. I would look upon 
them as the substitute for bridges in muddy weather, 
resembling on a grand scale those of Pompeii and of 
the modern cities of the nearer East. The same 
kind of unbuilded, unarched bridges are still remarked 
by visitors to Albanian Skodra." 

The remains of bridges at Bieda> Vulci, Veil, 
Civita Castellan a and Santa Marinella contain portions 
of undoubtedly Etruscan masonry, and, though broken 
and repaired over and over again, they show that at 
an epoch when historians tell us the Romans con- 
structed none but wooden bridges the Etruscans 
made structures of this description as solid as their 
city walls- 
Sculpture. The Etruscan sculptors did not 
employ marble, the most durable and be&trtiful 
material for sculpture, but worked in stone, alabaster 
and tcrra-cotta. Until recently the effigies, sarcophagi 
and sculptured ornaments or tombs were almost the 
only specimens of Etruscan sculpture that were 
known. Latterly, however, a great number of friezes 
and fragments of pediments and other decorations of 
temples have been found and pieced together and 
have much increased the field of observation. The 
Etruscans were also past masters in the art of 
casting bronze and some fine statues which by a 
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happy chance have escaped the melting pot have 
been discovered. The effigies and reliefs in tombs 
may be considered to belong to the inferior class of 
commercial art and though intensely interesting and 
important from the light they cast on Etruscan 
manners and customs, costumes and types of counten- 
ance, they are hardly conclusive specimens of the 
highest efforts of the sculptor's art. The deficiency 
of marble in Italy, for the Carrara quarries were only 
worked in Roman times, induced the Etruscans to 
put all their genius into perishable terra-cotta, which 
was easily smashed to atoms in the sacking of their 
cities by the Romans. The mausoleums of their 
great men seem to have shared the fate of the 
temples, for of such national monuments as that of 
Liars Porsenna, not a vestige remains. We are there- 
fore deprived of most of the materials necessary for 
a complete study of Etruscan sculpture. 

Though their statuary was easily destroyed, the 
Etruscans practised another method of sculpture 
which defies the devastating hand of man. The 
rock-hewn facades of the tombs in the south-western 
district of Etruria proper are memorials which the 
wear and tear of centuries has not effaced. Their 
resemblance to similar tombs in Ltydia, Caria, Phrygia 
and Lycia has been noticed by Modestow and other 
writers, and quoted in support of the opinion that 
Asia Minor was the original home of the Etruscans. 

9—2 
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The receding cornices found at Castel d* Asso and 
Norchia are regarded by Fergusson as a proof of 
Eastern origin. These facades do not emulate the 
stupendous creations of the Egyptians and Baby- 
lonians ; like all other Etruscan works of art they do 
not seek impressiveness in size, but aim rather at 
grace and adaptation to the special needs of the 
place which they adorn or to the object in view 
when they were executed. Besides sculpturing in 
the living rock, the Etruscans used various sorts of 
stone for statues, friezes, steles and cippi. To give 
an account of the gradual development of the art 
from the early archaic reliefs, down to those where 
Greek influence is triumphant, is quite beyond the 
scope of this book. It is a work which is awaiting a 
competent artistic critic, for the materials once so 
scarce are accumulating and will one day repay the 
time and labour necessary for the task. The earliest 
reliefs consist for the most part of symbolic repre- 
sentations. The lotus flower, the double volute, the 
dolphin, the face with serpent hair, the rampant 
beasts, lions, calves, griffins, winged horses and 
sphinxes and those mysterious figures, the shrouded 
gods, form an inestimable series of stone documents 
for the study not only of art but of the derivation of 
primitive religious ideas. 

After these primeval subjects of decoration come 
those processions of priests, warriors, fabulous beasts 
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and chariots, following each other in bands or zones, 
the earliest all in profile, rigid and slim, ordered after 
rules strictly obeyed, which gradually give place, in 
the later works, to scenes from real life, myth and 
legend, treated with freedom and copied from nature. 
The evolution from the archaic Stela of Larthi 
Aninies in the Florence Archaeological Museum to 
the lovely bronze Minerva in the same Museum 
takes us across the whole field of Etruscan sculpture. 
Stone statues of gods and goddesses are rare ; those 
that exist like the Thufltha in the Florence Museum 
are generally seated in formal pose with hands 
spread flat on knees. A female figure has sometimes 
a child on her lap, a prototype of the Madonna in 
the churches to-day. 

A relief in the Chiusi Museum represents a 
scene from real life which has been explained by 
CJom. Gamurrini as a representation of an Etruscan 
wedding. Unfortunately, only the upper part of the 
relief is left, but it shows two persons holding a 
fringed canopy over three others, the bride, bride- 
groom and father of the bride. The bridegroom 
holds the dress of the bride in his hand and seems to 
draw her towards him, while the father makes a 
gesture of assent with his hand. A priest with a 
branch of some tree, possibly the bay, i.e. the classic 
laurel, stands behind the bridegroom, while with 
their faces turned the other way as if preparing to 
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lead a procession are two figures, a musician playing 
on a pipe followed by another with branch in hand 
and queer head dress. On the other side of the 
eippus is a house-door, and at one end are three 
people apparently fuelling some religious ceremony, 
in which one presents another with a piece of money. 
These sculptures are carved with a good deal of 
liveiiness in the action, and skill is shown in the 
sharpness of the relief; the eippus which it decorates 
was carved into the form of a temple. 

In terra-cot ta the progress from archaic to later 
work follows the same lines. The hideous canopes 
of Chiusi, and the figures like jointed dolls in which 
the ashes of the deceased are concealed, develop into 
fine recumbent statues with striking portrait heads. 
A number of fragments of the frieze of a temple 
were found at Foggio Buco, the ancient Statonia 
near Pitigliano, in Mnremraa, They are of early 
date but show an art already free from the rudeness 
of primitive efforts. Griffins, stags, horsemen and 
chariots march in procession or gallop wildly within 
a border of meanders and egg pattern. The griffins 
and stags are of the Etruscan type like those on the 
vases of red ware and on the doors and roofe of the 
tombs at Tarquinii. The horsemen on their gal loping 
steeds are modelled with spirit and knowledge ; the 
clinging attitude of the rider of a bare-backed mount 
is admirably rendered. The chariot horses are 
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harnessed, as in other Etruscan reliefs, with notable 
differences from the Greek usage* The relief is low 
and traces of colour remain, which here as elsewhere 
show the universal use of colour by the Etruscans on 
their sculpture. Terra-cotta reliefs of similar design 
have been found at other places, notably at Toscanella 
and at Cervetrl Pellegrini sees Attic influences in 
the slender forms of the human beings, the long- 
barrelled horses and the shapes of helmets and 
chariots- The curved staff carried by the priest who 
leads the procession in the Toscanella frieze is entirely 
Etruscan in shape, being quite unknown in Greek art. 
In the Naples Museum are the remains of a 
number of friezes found at Velletri and carefully 
restored by Prof, G. P, Borgia* Their original 
colours were intact when discovered, but have faded 
since ; they were, however, copied at once so that a 
clear impression of their original appearance is pre- 
served- They are of a more perfected art than those 
of Toscanella and Poggio Buco, In one, chariot 
races are represented and the figures both of drivers 
and horses are excellent in action and modelling; the 
men have the long reins wound round their arms 
and lean forward as they guide horses wildly rushing 
with streaming manes and tails; another relief has 
warriors galloping, holding shields ; another, feasters 
reclining on couches with musicians standing, playing 
pipes beside them. 
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Many groups of figures once adorning the pedi- 
ments of temples have been recovered and pieced 
together. Some of these are very fine ; those in the 
Florence Museum, found at Luni, are of late date, as 
this part of Etruria verging on the Iigurian territory 
was not occupied by the Etruscans in early times. 
They are in coloured terra-cotta and full of life and 
movement; the border in archaic winged figures 
contrasts curiously with the realistic treatment of 
the groups, and shows the adherence of the Etruscans 
to certain hieratic forms at a late date. 

The bronze statues in the Vatican, Louvre and 
Florence Museum I describe in the chapter on 
bronzes. Apart from the technical excellence, which 
as in all Etruscan bronzes is admirable, these works 
show the same characteristics which are visible in 
other statuary belonging to the most highly developed 
period of Etruscan art. Beyond the liveliness of the 
portraiture there is not much to be learnt about 
sculpture, strictly so-called, from the effigies on the 
sarcophagi. Some are dignified, gracefully draped 
and naturally posed, but in the greater number all 
the attention of the sculptor has been concentrated 
on the head. To make a good portrait of the 
deceased seems to have been the chief aim, and in 
some cases the head appeal's to have been fitted to a 
body made by a mere artizan, so clumsy are the 
limbs and so devoid of artistic skill is the attitude. 
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In the long tombs, where the bodies are buried entire 
and the effigy is of the tall slender type, this is not 
so often the case; it is commoner in those later 
times when cremation seems to have prevailed over 
the other mode of burial and the thick-set large- 
jowled figures are predominant. 

The care taken about preserving the likeness 
enables us to recognize these two types of coun- 
tenance, one with long eyes slightly raised at the 
corners, pointed nose and chin and smiling and gentle 
expression, the other with high-bridged nose, heavy 
jaw, broad forehead and resolute expression. The 
first has more affinity with the models of the 
painters of the frescoed tombs, the last with one of 
the types seen in Roman portraits and found in Italy 
to this day. 

Fainting. The paintings of Etruscan artists 
show much decorative feeling and they possessed 
the power of illustrating an incident and expressing 
action or emotion very perfectly. The most 
characteristic specimens of their work are to be 
found in the painted tombs, for the painted vases, 
even when executed in Etruria, are so completely 
Greek in all technical details, being in fact generally 
mere copies of Greek originals, that they prove little 
except the skill of Etruscan workmen as copyists. 
Many experts have considered all the vases to be 
either imported, or made by Greeks working in Italy, 
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but this view has been modified by fuller exami- 
nation and it is now generally believed that there 
were centres of production in Etruria where native 
artists worked, always however inspired by the 
Greek models from which they learnt the art 
Without long study and attention it is not possible 
to distinguish the peculiarities which divide the one 
from the other with absolute certainty. As the 
study involves questions which touch the ceramic 
rather than the pictorial art I will not touch on 
it here. The paintings in tombs and temples are all 
in fresco, not in tempera, that is to say the colour 
was laid on the wet stucco and dried with it. The 
largest number of painted tombs are those at 
Tarquinii, the Etruscan Tarchne, where the necropolis 
is full of them and where they form a series repre- 
senting the art from a very early period till the final 
destruction of the city. This is the only site where 
many have been found, yet it is probable that the 
custom was general in the rich and prosperous cities 
of Etruria proper, for the painted tombs at Veii, 
Chiusi, Vulci, Orvieto, Vetulonia and Bomarzo, though 
few in number, represent all periods and styles, and 
seem to prove that wealthy citizens, without dis- 
tinction of place or time, employed painters to 
decorate their tombs in this manner. Jules Martha 
divides the painting into three periods, which he 
denominates the archaic, the severe, and the free. 
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In the first, the figures are of Egyptian rigidity, 
in profile, and the sexes are distinguished by the 
colour of the flesh, the men being painted dark red 
and the women white ; the animals are heraldic 
monsters and the oldest symbols are worked into the 
backgrounds and ornamental borders. A decorative 
scheme is aimed at and all representations of animal 
and plant life are strictly conventionalized. In the 
second, the conventions are less severe though still 
observed, there is a much closer observation and 
following of nature in the figures, the movement and 
action is accurately rendered and the faces, thougli 
still in profile, are lifelike and full of expression. 
At this period a greater variety of colours was used 
and the elaboration of details carried very far; in 
fact all the qualities of Etruscan art at its best are 
to be found in paintings of the second style. The 
third period marks the perfecting of technical ability 
with a corresponding loss of originality. The latest 
paintings show Greek freedom and knowledge in 
treatment; the difficulties of fore-shortening are 
overcome, anatomical perfection is attained but there 
is a lack of interest similar to that which makes us 
turn with a sigh of relief from the artistic tours de 
force of Giulio Romano and his compeers to the 
sublime simplicity of Giotto. There can be no doubt 
that the second class belongs to the best period of 
Etruscan art. 
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The unfavourable conditions under which these 
frescoes have existed for long centuries make it truly 
surprising that so much of their original colour and 
clearness of outline remains, but doubtless the 
painters, taking into consideration that it "was to 
be the fate of their works to be buried underground 
and exposed to the accidents of damp and foul air, 
took precautions in the preparation of their materials. 
The fact remains that, after resisting the neglect of 
more than twenty centuries, they appear, when not 
wantonly injured, to bear the admission of light and 
air without further serious injury. Mrs Gray, Dennis 
and others who visited many of the tombs soon after 
their discovery more than fifty years ago, remark 
regretfully that soon all but the memory of their 
decoration will be lost, as the colours are sure to 
fade and disappear under the action of the air. 
Except in a few cases, nothing of the sort has 
happened; the only difficulty in the way of in- 
specting every painting described by these writers is 
the very inefficient means for lighting those tombs 
to which no light can be admitted from the open air- 
To form any just estimate of the value of the 
paintings they must be personally examined ; the 
copies are taken under such disadvantages that they 
convey only the general scheme and arrangement, 
nothing of the beauty or charm either of colour or 
expression is reproduced. The Campana tomb at 
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Veii is decorated with very interesting frescoes, 
Notwithstanding the action of damp and darkness 
during ages, these are still visible when the eye gets 
used to the gloom. They are archaic in style and 
are indeed the oldest frescoes yet found in Etruria, 
The usual plan is followed of two schemes of decora- 
tion, an upper and a lower, separated by a horizontal 
band. In this case the band is of the lotus pattern. 
Long-legged high-crouped horses led hy naked soldiers 
are mounted by small riders, and queer shaped dogs, 
leopards and a pony trot alongside. A species of 
sphinx is being pushed from behind by a leopard 
which sits up on its haunches and another walks 
forward hanging out a long tongue. These queer 
beasts are as odd in colour as in form, being parti- 
coloured, black, yellow and red and spotted all over 
without the least regard to nature. The flesh of the 
human beings is painted deep red. AU around and 
about, the background is filled in with the double 
volute symbol of fertility. The artist of these 
strange paintings possessed a certain sense of 
decorative arrangement, notwithstanding his very 
primitive technique. The design is evidently a 
conventional and traditional representation of the 
passage of the soul from this world to the next. 
Certain types and symbols, from which the artist is 
forbidden to stray, are depicted and the only colours 
used, black, red and yellow, have doubtless their 
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meaning from the strange and apparently capricious 
way in which they are used. 

In such tombs as the Grotta delle Inscrizione 
and Grotta del Barone at Tarquinii we have examples 
of the gradual evolution of the severe primitive con- 
ventions. The style is still more or less archaic, but 
games, dances, races and sports are represented. 
Trees of a formal decorative type are used to divide 
the groups, the dark red flesh of the men, which in 
earlier works serves to distinguish the sexes, becomes 
paler, more colours are used, the forms of horses, 
panthers and dogs become less fanciful, and though 
sphinxes, winged horses, griffins and other fabulous 
beasts are introduced, there is a clear inclination 
towards an imitation of nattire. The frescoes of the 
so-called Camera del Morto at Tarquinii are in the 
intermediate style, when convention was beginning 
to cede to the desire for more freedom in design* 
We have the traditional panthers and lions but in 
addition there is a scene from real life represented 
with the stiflhess and naivete* of pre-Giottesque 
Italian art, joined to great spirit in the action and 
portrayal of emotion. An old man stretched on a 
couch of severe but correct style has evidently just 
expired, a young woman is drawing a hood over his 
face and a man arranges a covering over his feet; 
two other men, one at the foot the other at the head 
of the couch, stand in strange poses, they raise one 
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hand to the head and one leg is lifted and crossed 
over the other, as if they were about to begin a 
dance. On the other wall are a couple of men 
dancing to the sound of the pipes, which one of 
them plays while he dances* One of the dancers 
holds a chaplet in his hand and other chaplets hang 
"round the walls. This probably represents a cere- 
monial dance which formed part of the funeral 
celebrations. We see here an artist striving with 
imperfect knowledge to represent a realistic scene of 
grief and movement and succeeding in conveying his 
meaning with surprising skill, bound as he is by the 
conventions of early art. 

A tomb in which archaic style merges into the 
severe or middle period is the so-called Monkey 
tomb at Chiusi. Here athletes whose attitudes 
recall those of the Knossos frescoes are represented 
with much vigour and freedom of movement, chariot- 
races and a horse which seems to be doing circus 
tricks follow each other all round the walls, which 
are in this, as in almost all the painted tombs, divided 
horizontally into two bands forming an upper and 
a lower decorative scheme. Beside the entrance, 
there is the portrait of a lady looking on at the 
sports. She is comfortably seated with her feet on 
a footstool and holds a parasol over her head, and 
her appearance and occupation are so modern that 
it is with a shock that one realizes that the contests 
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ehe is looking on at were decided over 2,000 years 
ago. Among the other figures are two men playing 
afc Horra 1 and the tenseness of their attitudes is 
accurately copied from nature, exactly as one can see 
them to-day, when a group of youths at a festa begin 
to play that time-honoured hut now forbidden game. 
A monkey chained to a bush and looking out from 
the wall with apish malice is an example of the love 
of the Etruscans for quaint adjuncts. 

The tombs of the Triclinio, Scrofa Nera, Francesca, 
Querciola and Eigne at Tarquinii, and Colle Casuccini 
at Chiusi, to name only a few taken at random from 
the number uncovered up to the present date, 
represent the best period. In these the scheme 
of two bands one above the other divided by an 
ornamental border is followed, dancers, male and 
female, trip with a graceful verve that recalls the 
boleros and fandangos of the Andalusian peasants. 
As they dance they accompany themselves with 
pipes and castenets or merely by clapping their 
hands. The women are clad in Jong diaphanous 
garments which sway with the movement of their 
bodies and they wear sandals and necklaces; the 

1 The game of Morra consists of a sudden gesture by both 
players, who each throw out one hand, with one or more 
fingers extended and at the same instant cry a number 
which if it tally with the number of fingers shown wins a 
point to the crier. 
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men are barefoot and wear a short tunic. None 
of the dancers have anything indecorous, like the 
satyr-like gambols represented on some of the Greek 
vases. Chariot-races and horse and foot-races, athletic 
sports, gymnastic feats, boxing, wrestling, cestus- 
playing and various games such as draughts, quoits, 
knuckle-bones, morra and others not identified, are 
among the spectacles which are being watched by 
spectators in grand -stands, differing little from those 
on a modern race -course. Small animals such as 
dogs, cats, monkeys and young leopards gambol or 
lie around and ducks, geese, peacocks and other birds 
fill up spaces in the composition. Either above or 
below these a banquet is usually represented; gnests 
crowned with wreaths are half-reclining before tables 
on which cups and plates, fruit and eggs are placed. 
Men and women feast together, no invidious dis- 
tinctions as to sex, such as the Greeks observed, 
were made by the Etruscans. Musicians accompany 
the festivity and servants run to and fro bearing 
amphoras of wine and dishes of food. Though only 
fruit and eggs are on the tables we need not conclude 
that the Etruscans eschewed meat, for in a tomb at 
Orvieto the kitchen is portrayed, where the cook is 
in the act of cutting a joint from the carcase of an 
animal hung from the beams of the ceiling. Pliny 
tells us that it was the custom at funeral feasts to 
make speeches commemorating the virtues of the 
10 
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deceased and the expression on the faces of some 
of the convives accords very well with this ceremony. 
The wreaths or flowers they hold in their hands have 
probably a symbolical meaning* Wreaths, either 
made of artificial flowers and leaves in gold and 
silver, enamels and precious stones or merely painted 
or sculptured on the walls, are never absent from the 
tombs. 

The religious scenes are generally representative 
of the passage of the soul to another world, or of 
sacrifices. Winged figures, prototypes of the guardian 
angels of medieval art, attend and support the 
departed spirit and protect him from forbidding 
shock-headed demons. Charun armed with a mallet 
and a winged genius holding a torch accompany the 
cortege. 

Mythological subjects are rarely found in the 
painted tombs; there are however a few in which the 
names of the gods and heroes are written in Etruscan 
characters over the figures. 

Some that have been so interpreted can also be 
regarded as representing the last scene of the life 
of the dead. 

Hunting scenes are common and the wild boar 
and the deer are pursued with spears, clubs .and 
swords, and dogs assist in the chase. 

The painted tomb of the Sette Camine at Orvieto 
is reproduced in the garden of the Florence Museum. 
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Not only the dining table and guests but the kitchen 
with the cooks preparing the feast are represented. 
The bodies of the animals hang as in a butcher's 
shop to-day and the attendants bustle to and fro. 
Grapes are on the table and anaphoras of wine are 
being carried by servants. Pipers accompany the 
feast and even cheer the labours of the cook in the 
kitchen, 

A processional arrangement of the figures was 
usual, especially in the early tombs ; in this respect 
all the early works of art whether in stone, terra- 
cotta, bronze, gold or silver have a similar convention. 
The decorative use of trees, cypress and myrtle for 
choice, dividing the compositions vertically, is charac- 
teristic; borders of meanders, lotus, volutes and other 
patterns run below and above- 
It is difficult to see these paintings clearly enough 
to form a just idea of their value, owing to the 
darkness of the tombs and the dim flickering light 
of the candles of the guides. It is much to be 
wished that portable electric lanterns could be used 
not only in the interests of the visitors but of the 
frescoes themselves which run continual risk through 
the smoky guttering candles being held close to 
them. 

The Etruscans rarely painted in tempera; an 
alabaster sarcophagus from the Tarquinii in Florence 
Museum, on which is painted in tempera a battle 
10—2 
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of Amazons and warriors, is the only complete work 
of the kind existing. The power of the Etruscan 
artist to convey expression is exemplified here. 
It belongs to a rather late period and might be 
classed as the work of an inferior Greek artist were 
it not for the wonderful expressiveness of the coun- 
tenances ; in each combatant the exact grade of 
expression suited to the action portrayed is conveyed 
by the simplest methods. The look of excited daring 
on the Amazon charioteers as they drive their 
chariots to the contest and the harrowed distracted 
faces of the men who strike down their female 
antagonists are inimitable and relieve the scene of 
the repulsiveness which the Greeks with all their 
perfection of technique could not banish from it. 
Again the reproach in the glance of the flying 
Amazon who turns on hor horse as the warrior 
strikes at her could not be more vividly conveyed \ 
though obviously defeated the Amazons are in no 
case being dragged along or trampled on. 

The Etruscan artists in their best period do not 
seem fco have had much love of indecent representa- 
tions; only in quite decadent times do obscenities 
become popular. The vases show the most examples 
of this class of composition, but they are copied from 
the Greek. The false prudery of Roman writers 
who saw indecency in the mingling of the sexes at 
banquets and the relative freedom of Etruscan women, 
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does not carry much weight considering what we 
know of Roman sexual morality, and the charge that 
they were waited on at banquets by naked handmaids 
is not borne out by the frescoes where all the female 
figures are fully clothed. Even the dresses of the 
dancing girls might be copied with advantage by 
ballet dancers of all ages. 

The grotesque and terrifying element which is 
present in the early frescoes as in ail primitive art 
diminishes and vanishes in the finest period ; to 
return only in decadent times aa a meaningless 
caricature of what was at first a symbolic bowing 
before the great forces of nature. 

Without venturing on appreciations, the value 
of which newer discoveries would probably destroy, 
I think I may hazard the opinion that the direction 
in which to look for light on the origin and develop- 
ments of Etruscan painting is towards Crete. A 
comparison of the frescoes of the palace at Knossos 
with those of the early tombs is both interesting and 
instructive and may lead to conclusions more satis- 
factory than the confusing jumble of Egyptian, 
Phoenician and Greek analogies which are often 
served up as sops to our curiosity without offering 
a real solution of any problem. 

Bronzes. The mixture of copper and tin which 
we call bronze was a very early invention of mankind. 
The Etruscans celebrated in antiquity as metal 
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workers have left vast numbers of bronzes of all 
descriptions. The reputation of the Phoenicians as 
bronze workers which archaeologists once sustained 
has been reduced in proportion and we know them 
now chiefly as the sea-carriers of the ancient world. 
Professor Milani connects the Etruscan craftsman 
with the Cretan dactyls, the legendary inventors of 
metal-working, who according to Greek artistic 
tradition formed a corporation of artisans which had 
its centre on Mount Ida in the heart of the island 
of Crete. Milani compares them to the Cosmat^the 
famous corporation of mosaic workers of the Middle 
Ages, The art as it is represented in Etruscan 
tombs is already far advanced and not only weapons, 
ornaments and utensils of ail sorts, but statuettes, 
busts and statues occur in a gradually progressive 
series, from the queer little votive figures like the 
Noah s Ark men of our childhood to fine statues such 
as the Minerva and the Orator in Florence* 

The art of casting in moulds was veiy early 
practised and was used for these figures, but veiy 
curious specimens made of plates of hammered 
bronze* the different parts joined by rivets, are found 
in various parts of Etruria. The bust of a lady from 
the Grotta d* Isis now in the British Museum is made 
in this way. The plates are held by pins on a 
wooden foundation, the far from beautiful face is 
hammered from inside and long stiff curls of thin 
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strips of metal curled like shavings hang from two 
nails behind her ears. Though hammered work was 
probably an earlier method of treating bronze than 
casting, it by no means ceased or even became less 
common with the improvement of the latter art. 
The smith and the founder continued to work side 
by side, and up to our own day some of the most 
beautiful metal work is hammered, not cast. In the 
case of utensils both methods may be employed in 
one object, a vase or ewer with a hammered body 
having cast handles and ornaments riveted on to it. 
Armour was generally hammered but weapons such 
as spear-heads and sword blades were also moulded. 
The skill of the early coppersmiths is equal to that 
of the goldsmiths whose work I shall treat in a 
following chapter. The beauty of all such work, 
coming as it does from the absolute harmony of 
eye and hand and demanding a union of mental and 
manual activity and necessitating sudden individual 
adaptations to meet variations in the metal under 
the hand, gives almost more pleasure to a taste 
sensitive to artistic technique than any other handi- 
craft. 

Most of the large and many of the smaller 
masterpieces of Etruscan bronze-work have long ago 
been melted down and are lost to us for ever. We 
read of two thousand bronze statues carried off to 
Rome from Velznas (Orvieto) when it was taken by 
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the Romans. Not one of these has survived. The 
hope may always be cherished that excavators on 
hitherto untouched sites may bring us some addition 
to the scanty number discovered so far. The beautiful 
Minerva in the Florence Museum was found near 
Axezzo in 1554 and the one in the Louvre fished up 
out of the mud below high water mark in the sea at 
Piombino, near the Etruscan port of Populonia. The 
Orator (also at Florence) was found at San-guimeto 
near Lake Trasimene in 1556, and the Chimaeraw&s 
dug up at Arezzo in the same year as the Minerva. 
There are now in Florence some beautiful fragments 
of what must have been a fine group of a chariot 
with horse and driver found at Chianciana and 
belonging to a statue of Diana Silene. The portions 
which survive are so exquisitely and delicately 
modelled that one cannot sufficiently regret the loss 
of the whole work. The Chimaera was restored by 
Benvenuto Cellini; it has an inscription in Etruscan 
characters TINSCVIL, but whether that was the 
Etruscan name of such a creature, who shall say ? 
The bronze wolf of the capitol used to be classed 
as Etruscan but doubts have been cast on its anti- 
quity and some authors, among them Melani 1 , regard 
it as a medieval copy of a destroyed ancient bronze- 
There are two quaint little bronze boys in the 
Vatican who are attired in necklaces with a bulla 
1 Manuale di scultura antica e modema. 
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attached and no other clothing, and have each an 
Etruscan inscription one on his leg and the other 
on his arm. They are thought to be votive images. 
One comes from the tomb of the Veluna at Tarquinia, 
the other who holds a bird in his hand was found 
elsewhere. 

Little bronze ships are very common in the 
tombs and remind one of the Egyptian death ships. 
One which came from the Tomba del Duca at 
Vetu Ionia has been minutely described by Prof. 
Milani who considers it a most important specimen 
for the study of Etruscan religious origins. It has 
a number of small animals, lizards, moles and mice 
modelled on the bulwarks, two oxen stand amidships 
with a yoke which crosses the ship from one side to 
the other. The figurehead is a stag's head with a 
nimbus of rays around it and forward on the poop 
is a queer little two-faced figure, the lower part of 
whose body consists of four pilasters joined into one 
column. Prof. Milani finds in this a resemblance to 
the oldest idol of Apollo adored at Amyclae in Laconia 
and the little figures on the bulwarks are, he remarks, 
creatures sacred to Apollo. 

Votive objects in bronze are found wherever a 
temple or a shrine existed. The great find on Monte 
Falterona consisted of hundreds of little figures 
many of them made with the deformities or injuries 
for the cure of which the givers had visited the 
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shrine* There is a stiff traditional form in which all 
these little votive figures are made. The Falterona 
collection was unfortunately allowed to go out of the 
country and is now in the Museum of the Hermitage 
at St Petersburg, The receptacle containing four- 
teen thousand eight hundred bronze objects found 
under the Piazza St Francesco at Bologna is by some 
regarded as the treasury of a shrine, but the more 
probable opinion is that it consists of the plant of 
a bronze-foundry hidden during the Gallic invasion. 
The fact that there are moulds and lumps of un- 
worked bronze amongst the rest seems conclusive. 

The bronze mirrors found in nearly every tomb 
have merited special works written on their art and 
significance. I cannot go into the question here. 
The effigies of Etruscan ladies generally hold one in 
the hand. At one time it was thought that they 
were merely toilet adjuncts but this view has had to 
be abandoned. They are now admitted to have a 
religious significance. In shape they are the same as 
the hand-glass we use to-day ; the disk was polished 
on one side and on the other a scene, generally 
mythological, was engraved, Another and less simple 
form has a case which is ornamented in relief but 
these are much rarer. They are about six or seven 
inches in diameter, the edges are sometimes turned 
up and the handle is attached by rivets. The designs 
vary from the rudest scratchings on metal disks to 
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the most artistic and finished specimens of the 
engraver's art, with elaborately decorated handles 
sometimes silvered, but the Etruscan mirrors were 
not inlaid with precious stones as were later Roman 
ones. 

The cists or caskets are oval or round boxes of 
the same shape as our biscuit boxes and are deco- 
rated either with engraved designs or reliefs. They 
usually have bands mnning round forming two or 
more schemes of decoration. The handles are cast 
and soldered on and are sometimes in the shape of 
human figures. The collection of bronzes in the 
Gregorian Museum at the Vatican is most important, 
including as it does the most beautiful specimens of 
cists and candelabra. The tall candlesticks found in 
most of the tombs have been imitated for altar 
candlesticks all through the ages ; beautiful pedestals 
for little lamps have every variety of ornamental 
device. In the Florence Museum are some with 
little birds perched on the edge of the receptacle for 
oil or perfume, on one a tiny monkey chases a bird 
up a slender stem, in another a female holds the 
lamp on her head. Lanterns and thuribles with 
highly ornamented chains, saucers for burning per- 
fumes and tripods supporting basins, repay minute 
inspection, from the ingenious variations and delicate 
fancy bestowed on their fabrication. A form of 
thurible with a moveable cover is found in great 
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numbers at Vetulonia* the chains and swivels are all 
highly ornamented* 

Huge cauldrons with heads of griffins or serpents 
projecting from the rim all round are very numerous, 
they seem to have served as receptacles for storing 
the objects left for the use of the dead, but of the 
meaning of the circle of heads I have not seen any 
explanation. Fragments of body armour, much of 
it exquisitely modelled, shields, helmets and arms 
are found in profusion* At Telemon a great recep- 
tacle full of arms was found; this was the site, 
according to Polybius, of a great battle and these 
may have been the arms of the slain gathered up 
and buried after the fight. The shields in the 
Gregorian Museum are embossed in relief in espe- 
cially fine work and are in good preservation* The 
round shields from Vetulonia are also very fine, the 
long shaped stone shields which' are sculptured on 
some of the early tombs tell of another race. Bronze 
chairs and a sort of bronze bier on wheels have been 
found i in one case a small reproduction as if for the 
use of a child was found at Chiusi. Any amount of 
bronze harness comes from Vetulonia, the bits some- 
times ornamented with little representations of horses 
at the sides. From the early tombs large bronze 
fibulas of the form called Mignatta (Italian for leach) 
are gathered up in the debris, they were evidently 
meant to fasten the folds of very coarse thick gar- 
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merits. These are decorated with scratched lines 
either round and round or obliquely or in vandykes 
and meanders. A great bronze one found on Poggio 
alia Guardia had a fine gold thread wound tightly 
round it, and another found in the Circolo di Acqua- 
stini was covered with gold leaf on which designs 
were scratched. Bronze buckles are very common 
and most have loops fastening over hooks, some were 
the fastenings of belts, others belonged to harness 
and are larger and stronger. Among the bronzes 
from Monte rosa is a hook and eye the exact proto- 
type of the hook and eye we use to-day. 

A bronze stove, in the Vatican, of the same shape 
as the high earthenware ones has a sort of receptacle 
for the fire above and a stand of two spheres on 
a pedestal, all very gracefully embossed in zones 
with archaic high-crouped animals with wings and 
lions* heads and a galloping bull. This came from 
the Regulini-Galassi tomb at Cere. The subjects in 
the bronze reliefs, whether on shields, cists or other 
objects, are those found elsewhere in terra-cotta, 
stone or gold and silver ; symbolic figures, processions, 
animals and geometrical designs are worked into an 
endless variety of designs. 

Death masks of bronze have been found at Vetu- 
lonia and Chiusi and possibly elsewhere ; and at 
Orvieto m the Museum Faino there is a very in- 
teresting collection of bronze keys. 
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The bronze coins which give us so many of the 
ancient place-names, names of deities and other in- 
formation of priceless value require to be treated in 
a work on the numismatic art. 

Pottery. The Greek painted vases which are 
found in such vast numbers in Etruscan tombs de- 
note the activity of the trade relations between 
Greece and Etruria. The importation appears to 
have gone on briskly for hundreds of years between 
the seventh and third centuries b.c>, but in the time 
of Julius Caesar, Strabo asserts that the art was lost 
and that as they had in consequence become rare 
and costly the cemeteries of Corinth were ransacked 
for them- It appears rather strange if this were the 
case that so many were left in the Etruscan tombs, 
whence they are extracted by thousands up to the 
present day. Though the art was Greek and many 
of the finest specimens are signed with the names of 
Greek artists, the Etruscans soon began to make 
copies in many of which the names of gods and 
heroes are incised over their representations in 
Etruscan characters. In the Etruscan vases, though 
the subjects are taken from Greek mythology, the 
Etruscan Charun with his hammer and the good and 
evil genii accompanying the souls on their passage 
from this world to another are introduced. Experts 
also detect certain distinctive peculiarities in Etrus- 
can as distinguished from original Greek vases. As 
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these involve technical points only interesting to 
those learned in ceramic art, I shall not enter on the 
question. Some of the imitations are exceedingly 
coarse and inferior, mere cheap copies of imported 
vases ; it is only with reference to the finer work that 
any douhts can arise. The Campanian and Syracusan 
pottery of fine earthenware varnished black, orna- 
mented in relief, was also largely manufactured in 
Etruria. There were manufactories of it at Cervetri, 
Tarquinia, Volterra, Chiusi and Arezzo. The forms 
are light and elegant and the black varnish very 
perfect. This pottery was of late date, about the 
third century B.C. The light coral-red pottery made 
at Arezzo was continued down to Roman times, and 
was not of early origin. 

The bucchero nero or black ware, ornamented with 
incised or scratched figures and later with reliefs, was 
produced for a long period all over Etruria. The 
exact method of colouring the clay is not known, it 
is not varnished over as in the black painted vases 
and the Syracuse ware but black throughout as one 
can see in the bits of broken pots. Kletsche thinks 
that it was turned black by being smoked. Some 
experiments made at Sevres show that it was ex- 
posed to great heat. The early specimens were 
decorated by the potter passing a little cylinder, 
working on an axis with concave figures on it, over 
the soft earthenware and thus impressing bands of 
figures repeating themselves all round. 
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Earlier still mere scratchings and lines disposed 
in Vandykes, squares, crosses and meanders or bands 
were used and, later, moulds were employed and the 
finer parts finished by hand. The workman pressed 
a mould on the wet clay of a lion, a sphinx, a horse- 
man or other figure and then touched up the muscles, 
the face, the mane, in fact all the detail with a burin. 
The arrangement is often processional and separated 
by bands of conventional decoration. The shapes of 
vases, utensils and other objects in bucchero are so 
varied that to attempt a list would be tedious ; they 
can only be adequately studied in museums and 
illustrated works. They go through the usual evolu- 
tion, an early time of rough work of imperfect 
technical methods though often attaining grace and 
harmony in form and design ; a gradual progression 
till artistic feeling and manual dexterity meet and 
merge in the perfect work, and a decadence in which 
heavy and over-ornamented forms are produced, with 
a technique which gradually deteriorates till the 
decay is complete. Much of this black bucchero, 
especially in the late specimens, is an obvious imita- 
tion of bronze. Some are absolutely identical with 
similar bronze objects. The form of a cauldron with 
heads projecting in a circle from the edge which 
one so often finds in the bronzes is equally common 
in earthenware. Among the objects peculiar to 
bucchero is a curious receptacle called in Italian a 
focolare or brazier, which is found in almost every 
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tomb ; it is like a tray with deep edges one of which 
has a depression in the middle, and many have four 
feet which raise them an inch or two from the 
ground. Within it is a complete set of pretty little 
cups and saucers, jugs, pots, bowls and spoons ; the 
whole must have been used for the preparation of 
some dainty little repast which no doubt replaced 
afternoon tea in polite Etruscan society. The tray 
is called " focolare/' because it was supposed that it 
held hot ashes to warm up the contents of the pots 
or because it could be stood over a hot hearth, but 
I doubt the appropriateness of the name ; it may 
have merely served as a stand, as it is often decorated 
with a scroll pattern round the edge and just holds 
the entire set in a neat compact way. The tall 
round braziers which are made in earthenware as 
well as in bronze are much more convenient for 
heating purposes and there is no doubt at all about 
their use. 

The long development from the rough red and 
yellow ware of the early tombs to the finest terra- 
cotta, ornamented with artistic reliefs and of the 
most graceful forms, has been made the subject of 
many complete works. Nothing but attentive study 
of the specimens in museums and the plates of 
illustrated works can give any idea of the richness 
and variety of this field of research. The finds in 
pottery that have been made in Rhodes and Boeotia 

11 
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have been of much assistance in classing and com- 
paring Etruscan with Greek pottery. The pithoi 
coming from Rhodes and Boeotia are like large 
amphoras with two handles and end in a point, 
whereas the Etruscan form is without handles, is 
vertically grooved and has other distinctive pecu- 
liarities. Pellegrini considers Cere to have been 
the centre for the manufacture of pithoi and of the 
great platters with reliefe in red ware, and that 
the tradition of Demaratus exiled from Corinth, 
establishing himself at Tarquinii in the same part of 
Etruria and bringing the Greek potters Eucheir and 
Eugrammos in his train, points to a very early 
manufacture directed by Greek immigrants. Chiusi, 
the ancient Camars, was another centre and one can 
trace in the contents of its sepulchres a complete 
evolution of the ceramic art. The canopes with the 
quaint portrait heads are one of its characteristic 
products. The Francois vase, one of the most 
elaborate specimens of the Greek painted vase ever 
found in Etruria, was found at Chiusi in 1845, 
showing that while carrying on the manufacture of 
pottery themselves on the spot they still imported 
such large and costly productions as this. It is 
twenty-seven inches high and has six bands of figures 
and eleven different subjects with one hundred and 
fifteen scratched inscriptions. A very beautiful vase 
is in the Gregorian Museum in the Vatican. It was 
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found at Vulci and is about the same size as the 
Francois vase; It is of the finest archaic style, the 
names of the personages are incised over or beside 
them, and the words are coming out of the mouths 
of Ackeleos (Achilles) and Aiantos (Ajax) who are 
playing a game which is described by most writers 
as dice : but as no dice are to be seen, and they have 
some of their fingers spread out, jtist as the Italians 
do when playing Morra, and look in each other's 
faces in the same way, I imagine it is that game, 
the words coming from their mouths being numbers, 
such as are called out in playing Morra, On the 
reverse is Kastor leading a horse and Polydeukes 
playing with a dog, while Leda clad in a long 
straight robe covered with the Gammadion ornament 
offers a flower to Kastor. 

Jewellery. The jewellery and goldsmith's work 
found in Etruscan tombs is unrivalled. The most 
artistic jewellery now made is copied from Etruscan 
models. 

Among the methods used by the Etruscan crafts- 
men there is one which is peculiarly interesting and 
distinctive. This is called by Italians granuloma or 
at pvlvwcolo, and has a further development called 
granvlata filigrana. Before proceeding to the de- 
scription of this technique it is well to remember 
that though it is the best known, and is what most 
people have in view when they speak of Etruscan 
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jewellery, it was known in Italy before the arrival of 
the Etruscans, unless we assign a much earlier date 
to their immigration than Herodotus and the earlier 
historians give. As this is a matter about which 
archaeologists are far from having come to an agree- 
ment, the origins of the technique remain obscure, 
but whether the Etruscans brought it with them or 
learnt it from the earlier inhabitants, whom they 
conquered and brought into subjection, there is no 
manner of doubt they employed the granulated 
filigree during the whole period of their national 
life, and that it only died out and disappeared with 
the rest of their arts, after their conquest and exter- 
mination as a nation by Rome. 

Professor Karo, in his able articles on Etruscan 
jewellery in Volumes I and II of Stiidi e Materials 
di Archeologia, points out that there was evidently a 
school of jewellery at Vetulonia during the eighth 
and seventh centuries b,c., which furnishes splendid 
examples of this particular technique. 

It consists of a powder of minute gold globules, 
so fine as to resemble gold dust, arranged on metal 
plates or disks in varied patterns. In many cases the 
patterns are geometrical, triangles, stars, crescents 
or meanders, in others strange conventional figures 
of lions, horses, dragons, sphinxes, birds and occasion- 
ally human figures. These are fixed on surfaces as 
small as the drop of an ear-ring or the head of a 
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large pin, with a symmetry as exact as it is dainty. 
There is a peculiarly soft lustrous texture in this 
work which I can only describe by likening it to 
what one might imagine to be the appearance of 
golden velvet. The finish and delicacy of the best 
specimens must be seen to be appreciated, repro- 
ductions, however fine, only give a very faint idea 
of their beauty. More extraordinary, however, even 
than this minute and elaborate work is the granulated 
filigree which is the acme and triumph of the Etruscan 
goldsmith's skill. At the first glance this ancient fili- 
gree, which must not be confused with the modern 
imitations, appears to be formed of the finest gold 
wire, twisted and worked into ail sorts of forms, 
volutes, rosettes, pahnettes, circles, flowers, leaves 
and numberless other tiny and exquisite creations. 
These delicate figures enchant the eye, when wire 
fine as a thread is supposed to be their substance, 
but when on examination, it appears that this wire 
is in fact a chain of minute globules soldered one to 
another, such fairy-like delicacy surpasses belief 
The gossamer web which floats in the air on early 
summer mornings is the only thread comparable to 
it. In this, as in the globules sown on the disks, 
the result obtained is one which no other technical 
method can rivak The softness, the play of light, 
the depth and solidity combined with airy lightness, 
mere wire, however fine and exquisitely wrought, can 
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never produce. It is the countless tiny spheres too 
small for the naked eye to distinguish from each 
other, which gives the inimitable quality to this 
particular elaboration of filigree gold- work. 

Inimitable it may justly be called. The brothers 
GastellanI, the eminent Roman jewellers, spent years 
of endeavour and study in their efforts to imitate it, 
but they are the first to admit that their beautiful 
counterfeits cannot rival the masterpieces of the 
ancient workers. 

" They (the ancients) were acquainted with some 
chemical method of treating the globules of gold used 
in this work which escapes us/' says Signor Caste Hani. 
The Genoese goldsmiths revived the filigree in the 
fifteenth century, and it is uncertain whether they 
copied ancient models which fell into their hands 
or introduced the craft firom the East, but wherever 
they obtained their inspiration, they never even in 
their palmiest days approached the beauty of the 
pre-Roman work. 

Modern filigree is made by arranging gold or 
silver wire in the required pattern, on a charcoal 
foundation, which is then exposed to heat sufficient 
to cause the charcoal to crumble into ash, when the 
metal tracery remains in its light transparency. 

Besides the granular and the granulated filigree, 
the Etruscan jewellers worked much in repousse'. 
These ornaments are of gold, silver or electrum, the 
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latter often covered by a very thin gold plate. The 
plating is so subtle as to be supposed to be gilding 
by casual observers, but this is not the case. In 
Etruscan tombs quantities of these very fine gold 
leaves are found scattered amongst the de'bris and 
the amount caused much conjecture until it was 
finally settled in the opinion of experts to have been 
the covering of all sorts of objects buried with the 
dead, such as shields, cups and bowls as well as 
articles of personal adornment. The thieves who 
stole the precious metals from nearly all the tombs 
were too hurried to gather up this scattered treasure, 
which is now the only evidence of former magnifi- 
cence remaining to us, in the majority of cases. 

The following stones were used by Etruscan 
jewellers: emerald, beryl, piasina, ehrysophase, gar- 
net, essonite, bloodstone, jacinth, zircon, carnelian, 
green jasper, chalcedony, haematite, sard, amethyst, 
lapis- lazuli, onyx and opal. Rock crystal is also 
employed, and amber. The use of the latter began 
very early ; it was encrusted in bronze breastplates, 
belts, rings and ear-rings, carved and hung as a 
pendant to necklaces and strung as beads. 

Scarabs found favour among the Etruscans. 
Great numbers were imported from Egypt and 
Greece, but the Etruscan jewellers soon began to 
imitate them, and it requires an expert to distinguish 
between the native and the imported gems. The 
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subjects engraved are usually Greek, the Etruscan 
craftsman in this industry being generally merely a 
skilful copyist, who took both style and subject from 
his models. They were used sometimes as ornaments, 
but oftener as seals, set as rings. 

Kohler divides Etruscan scarabs into three 
classes : 

Cent, VII to V b.c. Best period, 

„ V to III B.c. Less good. 
After cent. Ill B.C. to Julius Caesar. Bad. 
The greatest number are found in tombs between 
the VI and III centuries B.C. 

Many scarabs have been picked up in the so- 
called jewellers* field at Chiusi, the ancient Camars, 
where gems and articles of jewellery were turned up 
by the plough loose among the soil. This has led to 
an opinion that Cainars was possibly a centre of the 
manufacture of Etruscan scarabs. 

To deal adequately with the subject a separate 
treatise would be required ; I can only touch a few 
of the main points in this resume of all classes of 
Etruscan goldsmith's work. 

The art of enamelling was known to the Etruscan 7 
and introduced into many of the finest specimens of 
granular and granulated filigree gold-work. These 
old enamels are cloisonnes ; so far as I have observed, 
the painted enamels of the Limoges enamelists are 
not represented in antiquity. Some is exquisitely 
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handled, especially when employed in the making of 
the wreaths with which the sepulchral effigies were 
crowned. I have now mentioned all the methods of 
the Etruscan jewellers and goldsmiths that I have 
been able to trace, and will go on to describe some 
of the principal objects which were the result of their 
skill and invention. 

The first in order by number and variety is the 
Fibula. This, of all articles of personal adornment, 
is the one that has held the field the longest and 
changed the least. Bracelets, necklaces, rings and 
buckles are as old as the earliest civilization, but 
they depart widely from their primitive types, or 
only return to them casually at the bidding of a 
caprice of fashion, while the safety-pin of our 
nurseries is exactly the same as its prototype in 
the earliest terramare and palafitte of Lombardy or 
the well- tombs of the bronze age. 

Nevertheless, though the original type continues 
to be used to-day, man soon began to elaborate and 
adorn what was one of the most indispensable parts 
of primitive costume. "When squares and strips of 
linen and woollen stuff had to be draped about the 
human form without the assistance of the tailor and 
dressmaker, the fibula was of the first importance. 

Oscar Monte*lius figures two hundred and eighty- 
nine different forms in the plates of his great work 
on the primitive civilizations of Italy. 
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An early improvement was the subs titut ion of a 
spiral spring for the solid bow of the fibula. This 
was evidently designed to enable the folds of thick 
cloth or linen to be pinned together without bending 
the pin. The great bronze fibula of the Poggia alia 
Guardia at Vetulonia, now in the Florence Museum, 
is of this type, which continues to appear in great 
numbers and twisted into a variety of forms during 
a certain period, after which it disappears and the 
original type again becomes fashionable, ornamented 
in all possible ways with richness and elaboration, 
but not varying much in form. 

Many of the Vetulonian fibulas in the Florence 
Museum are worthy of close observation* One has 
a bow of four silver filigree ribbons soldered together 
with dainty skill, another has a double granular 
meander along a species of sheath into which the 
pin fits, and a seven- pointed star at the extremities. 
Other fibulas of this shape have the sheath decorated 
"with granular and repousse work of archaic animals 
and meanders, and the symbolic design of the two 
rampant beasts with an altar or pillar between them, 
which is common to Mycenaean and Egyptian as well 
as Etruscan ornament. The disappearance of the 
spring-bow fibulas was probably due to the evolution 
of costume ; with the substitution of fine stuffs and 
silks and fashioned garments the need for this type 
would pass away. Very tiny and delicate gold fibulas 
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of the old sort, which are imitated as brooches to-day, 
take the place of the large primitive shapes, or, when 
large ones are found, they are very costly and elaborate 
and possibly part of a ceremonial vestment. 

A large pin, resembling in shape and size a modern 
lady's hat pin, found at Veto Ionia has a granulated 
gold head, and was evidently made to match a fibula 
of a similar pattern found in the same tomb. 

The gold fibula with long sheath found in the 
Bernardina tomb, and now in the Kircherian Museum 
at Rome, has an inscription in " granulata " all along 
the sheath. 

All the sepulchral effigies have rings on their 
fingers ; in the early tombs and during the best period 
before the decadence set in they generally have but 
one. This one was a seal-ring in the case of the men, 
and it is thought that the women wore a key-ring. 
A terra- cotta effigy of the second century b.c, now 
in the Florence Museum, with the name Larthia 
Seianti in Etruscan characters carved on it, has 
what appears to be a key-ring on the fourth finger. 
Rings are sometimes found amongst the debris of 
the tombs where the body was buried entire, where 
they have escaped the vigilance of the plunderers, 
but this is rare, as the graves have mostly been 
ravaged again and again. 

It must not be forgotten that the Etruscans 
used to bury and cremate indiscriminately during 
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the whole of their national life. In some cemeteries 
and at some periods one or other mode is more general, 
but there is no place or time in which both forms of 
burial are not found existing side by side. In the 
one case the body was decked with the jewellery, in 
the other it was placed on the effigy which sur- 
mounted the ash-chest or urn. 

The lavish profusion of ornaments with which 
some writers reproach the Etruscans is confined to 
the later tombs, where cremating is the usual custom 
and the effigies are loaded with chains, rings, bracelets 
and necklaces. Though early tombs such as the 
Regulini Galassi contained a wealth of precious 
objects, they appear rather to have formed part of 
a rich ceremonial costume of which each separate 
adjunct was a fine work of art, than the mere- bar- 
baric display of incongruous bedizenment suggested 
by the decadent effigies. 

The scarabs and gems used for seals are finely 
engraved, sometimes with religious symbols, repre- 
sentations of mythical personages or gods, or what 
was probably the device of the owner. 

The Etruscans seem to have attached more 
ceremonial importance to the ring than did the 
Greeks, and they passed on this custom to the 
Romans. The betrothal ring, not used in Greece, 
is a case in point. 

The settings of the stones in ordinary rings 
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include nearly all the forms used by jewellers to-day 
and, except in the case of the filigree, do not differ 
much from other antiques, A fine filigree ring in 
the British Museum found at Capua is catalogued 
as Greek, but I may be allowed to describe it here, 
as its technique resembles so closely that of the 
Etruscan jewellery of Vetulonia and as Capua was 
at one period a city of Etruria Campaniana. This 
exquisite ring consists of a hoop finished at the ends 
with palmettes ; the oval bezel has a design in relief 
of a youthful satyr, with rosettes and a side decora- 
tion of filigree spirals. It greatly resembles the early 
work of the Regulini-Galassi tomb. The lightest and 
most elegant ear-rings are those in filigree, but there 
are also many pretty and simple forms either of plain 
gold with a single stone or in repouss& These last 
are, however, often very heavy, and some are so 
massive as to suggest that they formed part of an 
elaborate head-dress and were only intended to be 
worn on special and solemn occasions. There is a 
very large one of this type in the Museum Papa 
Giulio at Rome, but notwithstanding its elaboration 
it is more curious than beautiful. On the other hand 
the filigree is often not only quaint but charming 
both in idea and work. Tiny baskets, flowers, birds, 
shells, anaphoras, acorns and other pretty little devices 
hang from them. One form is that called d, baule by 
the Italians, not very appropriately, I think, as the 
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resemblance to a trunk is not striking. The Louvre 
possesses a beautiful specimen found near Bolsena, 
a neighbourhood riddled with Etruscan tombs. It 
is all made of granulated filigree and represents a 
four-horse chariot driven by a god crowned with 
rays, evidently the chariot of the sun ; two flying 
victories hold a flower and a trophy and bear a 
canopy over the god, all round the edge is a series 
of rings from which hang alternately an amphora and 
a rosette, It gives an idea of the fineness of the work 
to know that the whole length of the ear-ring is only 
3^ inches. 

It is claimed as Greek by Jules Martha, but 
without the very closest scrutiny it is not possible 
to assert this with certainty, We have the authority 
of experts such as Professor Karo and Signor Castel- 
lani for the fact that the true granulated filigree was 
unknown to Greek antiquity. By true granulated 
filigree I mean that composed of chains of tiny 
globules ; the Greeks used very fine twisted wire 
instead of the granulated or globular technique. 

The question is a delicate one, but Signor 
Castellani, who has studied the question from the 
point of view of the technical expert, is of opinion 
that the Greek goldsmiths* and jewellers* work is quite 
distinguishable from the Italic, and he points out that 
as Greek influence spread and became predominant 
the granulated filigree deteriorated and disappeared. 
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Necklaces and bracelets naturally formed part of 
every Etruscan lady's outfit- Strings of beads of 
glazed earthenware, amber, marble, crystal and all 
sorts of precious stones were fastened with clasps of 
all descriptions. Gold chains fitting the neck with 
pendants either only in front or all round, and little 
tubes strung together and decorated in repousse are 
the most common. The pendants are stones, either 
carved or plain, scarabs, or are worked in gold or 
silver repousse" of many different shapes and designs* 

A pendant from the tumulus della Pietrera at 
Vetulonia represents a curious-looking animal hung 
by the middle, the head and hind-quarters curved 
down and inwards, so as to fit into an oval frame. 
It looks not unlike the insignia of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece* A handsome necklace in the Vatican 
has amethysts hanging from a chain woven from fine 
gold wire. Another has alternately a sphinx and a 
Gorgon's head in repouss^ all the way round and in 
another a lotus flower alternates with a human head. 

Bracelets are of all sorts, from plain circlets and 
spirals to elaborate repousse' and delicate filigree. 
Some very fine gold filigree bracelets in the Florence 
Museum come from Vetulonia. The clasps merit 
attention ; one has the design of the woman between 
two rampant beasts. 

Wide metal belts in repousse" about 4 inches wide 
were evidently fashionable at one time. Many effigies 
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wear them, and an archaic bust in fetid limestone in the 
Florence Museum has one very faithfully reproduced, 
sculptured round the waist. They are sometimes in 
one piece, but many are of plates and have grooves 
or loops to attach them together, others have holes 
and pegs to fasten them to a foundation of leather or 
stuff. Buckles and clasps of a great variety of forms 
are found, generally ornamented in repousse^ or with 
jewels or enamel. 

Numbers of gold spirals, about an inch or an inch 
and a half in diameter, were for a time a puzzle to 
archaeologists, but it has now been decided that they 
were used in dressing the hair. They are sometimes 
plain, but often terminate in granulated gold knobs, 
Great numbers of buttons are also found; some of 
these are very pretty, especially those in filigree. To 
describe in detail these smaller articles of costume 
would be tedious, but to those who have the oppor- 
tunity of examining them they are interesting as 
showing the skill and taste that was lavished even 
on secondary objects of luxury. 

In the frescoes of the painted tombs to which we 
owe most of our knowledge of the costume of the 
Etruscans all the figures seated at the banquets, as 
well as the dancers and musicians, wear chaplets of 
laurel or other leaves on their heads. Reproductions 
of these chaplets or wreaths in gold and enamel accom- 
panied the dead in their tombs, fragments of imitation 
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oak, ivy, myrtle, vine and laurel leaves being scattered 
among the debris in many cases, A few beautiful 
specimens have been recovered entire, and show that 
no pains were spared to unite fidelity to nature with 
the finest art. 

There are several of these wreaths in the Vatican, 
some are composed of the leaves only of the oak, ivy 
or laurel, the veinings and tracery most faithfully 
rendered. One of myrtle has the leaves enamelled 
dark green, and the minute and delicate flowers in 
white and greenish white enamel, full-blown blooms 
or buds half-opened and closed. The Louvre possesses 
one of daisies on a foundation of very tiny gold plates : 
each flower is mounted on a tiny spring, so that it 
trembles at the slightest movement. In the centre 
of each daisy is a tiny glass bead, and along the border 
of the WTeath a row of leaves, adorned with drops of 
enamel of a soft and lovely blue. 

The exact use of the breast-plates, which are found 
also either entire or in fragments in so many tombs, 
is not certain. That they had a religious significance 
is obvious, but whether they were connected with the 
funeral ceremonies or were part of the sacerdotal 
vestments for ordinary worship we do not know. 
As the civil and religious hierarchy was identical in 
Etruria, every man who had held government appoint- 
ment would also possess the sacerdotal insignia ; hence 
their presence in his tomb, for when an Etruscan died 
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everything he has been accustomed to use in life was 
deposited there. 

Most of these breast-plates are in repousse, some- 
times incrusted with stones or enamels. 

The large one in the Vatican has four bands across 
it in repousse^ consisting first of a row of rampant 
beasts with a human figure between them repeated 
across the band. Secondly., a row of archaic beast®. 
Thirdly, a row of sphinxes. Fourthly, a row of winged 
beasts. Below is a lotus decoration. 

The Kircherian Museum at the Coilegio Romano 
possesses the most remarkable specimen. This con- 
sists of a solid gold plate, 8 inches by 5, studded 
all over with one hundred and thirty little gold 
figures standing up on the plate. They are arranged 
in rows as follows : five rows of tiny lions, two of 
chimaeras and two of sirens, and at each end a file of 
horses, crossing the plate lengthwise. Each little 
figure is beautifully modelled, the manes and harness 
of the tiny horses are formed of granulata gold as well 
as the head-dresses of the sphinxes and the ornamental 
detail of the other little figures ; a meander in filigree 
frames the whole. 

I have now enumerated the chief objects which 
strike our attention in examining the collections of 
jewellery which we know to have been found in the 
tombs of Etruria, The list might be much extended, 
if we could include the great number of precious 
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objects which t either through carelessness, ignorance 
or dishonesty, have been sold out of Italy, into 
private or public collections, without any attested 
guarantee of where they were found. These have 
been classed as Egyptian, Phoenician, Greek or 
Roman according to the fancy of the acquirer, who 
may have had no opportunity of comparing one with 
another. The whole subject is exceedingly difficult 
and, as was truly remarked by one who has given his 
life to the study, it requires the eye of an artist 
joined to the knowledge of an antiquarian to bring 
out conclusive results, 

The position of the Etruscans in literature, the 
drama, music and the exact sciences we can only 
judge of by allusions in classic writers and such 
conclusions as can be drawn from paintings and 
reliefs. 

Varro tells of histories and tragedies in the 
Etruscan language and Polybius mentions a history 
of Etruria. Of the merits of these works we know 
nothing, nor do we know to what extent Latin 
writers availed themselves of them. The history of 
Etruria of the Emperor Claudius would probably 
have enlightened us on these points. Livy must 
have had Etruscan documents in his hands, but in 
common with other Roman authors a patriotism, 
which we may be excused for desiring more en- 
lightened, led him to neglect every source of infor- 
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mation which did not redound to the credit or glory 
of Rome. The same spirit has robbed us of all those 
accounts of ancient Etruria which we know to have 
existed in Roman times : and until the discovery of 
the Etruscan language allows us to read such long 
inscriptions as that on the Perugian cippus or the 
pages of the Ritual book at A gram, we must resign 
ourselves to complete ignorance even of the capacity 
of the language to express great thoughts and 
abstract ideas. 

That they were a music-loving people we cannot 
doubt ; the musician playing on the double pipes is 
never absent from any representation of Etruscan 
life, whether of festivity, religion, grief or joy. 

In the frescoes the guests at the banquets are 
feasting to the sound of the flute and all the sports 
and games are accompanied by music. We read 
that in their theatres the actors recited to a musical 
accompaniment and in the religious processions, 
sacrifices and other rites, the flutist is there. 

Dancing is closely allied to music in its primi- 
tive developments, and in the frescoes not only do 
we see the dancing girls posturing and tripping 
but the musicians themselves seem very often to be 
dancing too. 

The Romans, averse as they were to owning any 
debt to their neighbours and predecessors, admit 
that their theatre was borrowed from Etruria, and 
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that in early times all their actors were Etruscans. 
The word hister, from which we take through the 
Latin our word histrionic, was the Etruscan for actor. 

With regard to scientific knowledge they were at 
least the equals of their contemporaries. They had 
an extremely accurate method of determining time 
which strangely enough was also known to the 
Mexicans. Long periods were measured exactly by 
astronomical calculations and formed the basis of 
their calendar. They had however a civil lunar 
year. 

How far the ascendency of the theocratic hierarchy 
of the Etruscan rulers was the result of superstitious 
awe, which their superior science enabled them to 
inspire in the simple aboriginal people, cannot fee 
estimated, but its influence was probably very con- 
siderable. Surgical instruments have been found 
which show that in the knowledge of anatomy and of 
the means for treating disease, they had anticipated 
many of the latest discoveries of our own times. 
Dentistry was also practised as is shown by the gold 
settings of the false teeth in a skull from Falerii in 
the Papa Giulio Museum at Rome and in the com- 
plete set of teeth found at Corneto. 

The hot springs, which the Romans patronized so 
extensively, were many of them on Etruscan sites 
and known and used by the Etruscans long before 
the Romans appeared on the scene. 
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Their proficiency in the minor arts, such as 
embroidery, weaving of fine stufis, dyeing and so on, 
is testified also by the frescoes and effigies. The 
fine texture of the garments and the sumptuousness 
of their embroidered borders are obvious. The table 
decorations, though of Japanese-like simplicity, have 
an air of refined taste which leads us to believe that 
the accounts of Posidonius of the luxury of the Etrus- 
can household appointments was not exaggerated. 

The cultivation of the health and beauty of the 
body by physical exercises, dances and sports was 
evidently of the first importance ; they paid as much 
attention to it as did the Greeks. In the frescoes of 
the painted tombs we have the proof of this. No 
festivity was complete without athletic sports and 
games. The stands crowded with spectators, the 
single figures, such as the lady in the Monkey tomb 
at Chiusi, indicate, the one, public exhibitions, the 
other private diversions, and the spectators seem to 
take the keenest interest in the contests. Horse 
and chariot races were also much in favour; the 
Etruscans must have been good horsemen from the 
testimony of the reliefs, where they ride bare-backed 
steeds at full gallop with skill and daring. As excava- 
tions proceed, remains of amphitheatres where dis- 
plays of horsemanship and athletic sports were held, 
will possibly be found on all those sites where sub- 
sequent building has not destroyed all traces of them. 
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Circus shows, such as are practised in these days, are 
illustrated in the horse which is doing tricks in the 
Monkey tomb : and probably the small animals 
playing round about in the frescoes took their part 
as performers in some of the shows, A fondness for 
little animals is very evident ; they are brought 
whenever possible into all scenes of daily life, sit 
under the tables at feasts, follow processions, look on 
at spectacles and play around generally. The artists 
have also, whether consciously or not, succeeded in 
giving them physiognomies which are quaintly 
expressive, and often almost human, in their appropri- 
ateness. Birds also appear as if tamed and domesti- 
cated among the human and animal figures in fresco 
and relief. 

Games of chance and skill filled up the leisure 
hours of the people; dice such as are still used, 
draughts and chessmen or what answers to them and 
knuckle-bones are all found in quantities and the 
attitude of two of the figures in the Monkey tomb 
shows that the simple finger-game of Morra played 
still all over Italy, though forbidden lately by law 
on account of the quarrels it gave rise to, has an 
Etruscan origin. 

Whether the Etruscan artists and craftsmen were 
organized into guilds has not been ascertained, but 
did they exist, given the close connection of religion 
with all the civil acts of the people, they would be 
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bound up with religious ceremonies and observances. 
According to Livy, guilds of musicians, goldsmiths, 
bronze-founders and potters were organized in Rome 
under the kings, and as it is now generally believed 
that those legendary rulers marked the period of 
Etruscan rule in Rome, the inference is that the 
Etruscan craftsmen originated these guilds. The 
connection of these corporations with their brethren 
in Greece and Egypt would, if discovered and traced 
from its origin, clear up obscure points and elucidate 
doubtful questions in the history of Etruscan art. 
With such a thread to serve as a clue, the inter- 
change of ideas and technical methods would be 
more possible to trace and the influence of one school 
of artists and craftsmen on another be given its due 
value and importance. The separation of legend 
from fact in this investigation is a difficult task, but 
like so many similar ones, with the accumulation of 
material slowly piling up as research continues year 
by year, it passes from the stage of conjecture to that 
of solid fact. 
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PREFACE 

It was to the abandoned sites of Etniria, rather than 
to those still occupied, that the writer directed his 
^attention in this tour. Perugia', Corneto-Tarquinia, 
Cortona, and Arezzo, and other much-visited and 
often-described cities have not therefore been in- 
cluded,. That Orvieto and Viterbo- — well-known cities 
also — have been brought in, is to be explained by 
both cities being centres of Etruscan districts rather 
than being distinctly Etruscan themselves. 



"At last we all in turn declare 
We know not who the Cyclops were. 
But the Pelasgians ! those arc true? 
I know as much of them as you." 

W. Savage Landor. 
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Up Hill and Down Dale in 
Ancient Etruria 

FART I 

CHAPTER I 

THEORIES UPON THE ORIGIN OF THE ETRUSCANS 

Some fifty years ago when the great treasures of Art 

throughout the ancient Land of Etruria were being 

disinterred, — the minds of archaeologists were greatly 

exercised as to the provenance of that mysterious 

Etruscan Race, which had once possessed itself of the 

greater portion of the Italian Continent. Although 

certain ancient writers had spoken of the Ertruscans 

and their supposed origin, from the Father of History, 

— Herodotus,- — down to the times of Dionysius of Hali- 

carnassus, Strabo, Cicero, Pliny, Livy, Plutarch, and 

others — they had pronounced vaguely and unexhaus- 

tiyely ; and in flat contradiction of each other the 

two Writers of Halicarnassus had spoken. It seemed 

then to most of our modern authors difficult to accept 

the pronouncements of the earliest writers upon the 

origin of the Etruscan Race. As was only to £>& 

expectedj the modern writers also differed widely 

ii 
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amongst themselves. Almost every inquirer into the 
subject produced his awn theory. Niebuhr and Bun- 
sen were strongly in favour of an origin from] the 
North ; Rhartia was the precise spat of Etruscan 
birth. At all events Rha^tia was conveniently near 
to the Land where the Etruscan drama was played 
out. And ** Rasena " having been noted as an 
Etruscan leader, what more- probable origin for his 
name than that of Rhsetia? It will be unnecessary for 
the writer, and perhaps tedious for the reader, to 
discuss at this point the extremely various and often 
ingenious theories and views that were started upon 
the subject. It may be sufficient to state that to find 
a solution of the burning question almost every Race 
under heaven was evoked, Felasgi, Egyptians, Phoeni- 
cians, Hittites, Babylonians, Lydians, Ligurians, Celts, 
Basques, Finns, (I think even Irish;, ) were called 
upon to furnish the key to the great enigma. 

The Language was also declared to be of an 
agglutinative nature of a Turanian type. However, 
after some of the hottest and most prolonged debates 
ever known to the children of men, — -no common 
ground of investigation having been agreed upon, — 
and no satisfactory solution either upon the origin 
of the race or of the language seeming possible, 
every one laid down his arms and admitted himself 
to be, — if not defeated, — hors de combat. 

Since those stirring days of barren contest, ex- 
hausted Archaeologists have turned their baffled ener- 
gies into other and less thorny fields, and the Etruscan 
Sphinx has been allowed comparative slumber. I 
think that the truce that was called was chiefly owing 
to the progress of the science of Ethnology. That 
science is in a state of flux. The Aryan theory espe- 
cially. Not many years ago, (it was chiefly under the 
a^gis of the late Professor Max Muller) we had 
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decided that the fair Aryan Race had poured down 
from the Roof of the World, had peopled India, and 
then had flooded half Europe. Now that theory has 
been shaken. We are reversing our footsteps, — and 
are near to pronouncing: the contrary, and are in- 
tending 1 to re people the East by a Teutonic or Sclavic 
flood from Europe. 

Perhaps we shall never get our Etruscan Dilemma 
extricated until we finally make up our minds whether 
our Etruscans are to be Aryan or Non -Aryan. And 
further, as to the Pelasgic Race, hitherto conceived 
of as the immediate precursors of the Etruscans in 
Italy, conquered by them and in a great measure 
expelled. Did this Pelasgic Race or did they not 
commence their " peculiar civilisation," (in the build- 
ing-Art especially, ) in the Peleponnesus or in Italy? 1 

But I am straying away from the Etruscans and 
their presum!ed origin. It will be as well to state 
upon the threshold of the subject what have been the 
chief theories about them. Thus the reader, — unless 
he may have already formed his own theory, — may 
adopt that which he believes to have the greatest 
probabilities in its favour. 

is/ Theory. — The well-known pronouncement of 
Herodotus in favour of a Lydian Immigration into 
Etruria, which may be given here in his own words : 

" During the reign of Atys, son of Manes, King of 
Lydia, a great scarcity of corn pervaded all Lydia. 
For some time the Lydians supported it with con- 
stancy, but when they saw the evil still continuing 
they sought for remfedies ; and some devised one 
thing, and some another ; and at that time the game 

1 Vide a paper by Mr. W. J. Still man contributed to the British - 
American Archaeological Society of Rome, March 6, 1888. 
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of dice, hucklebones, ball, and all other kinds of 
games were invented, excepting draughts, (for the 
Lydians do not claim the invention of this last ; ) and 
having made these inventions to alleviate the famine, 
they employed them " (the games?) "as follows : 
they used to play one whole day that they might not 
be in want of food ; and on the next day they eat " 

(ate?) " and abstained from" play ; thus they passed 
eighteen years; but when the evil did not abate," 

(famine not to be appeased by gaming I) " but on 
the contrary became still more virulent, their King 
divided the whole people into two parts, and cast 
lots which should remain and which quit the country, 
and over that part whose lot it should be to stay he 
appointed himself King ; and over that part which 
was to emigrate he appointed his own son, whose 
name was Tyrrhenus. Those to whose lot it fell to 
leave their country went down to Smyrna, built ships, 
and having put all their movables which were of 
use on board, set sail in search of food and land, till 
having passed by many nations, they reached the 
Ombrici " (I presume the Umbrians ) "reached the 
Coast," (that looks as though the Umbrian territory 
stretched to the Adriatic?) ** where they built towns 
and dwell to this day- From being called Lydians, 
they changed their name to one after the King's son 
who led them out ; from him they received the appel- 
lation of Tyrrhenians." " 

Whatever faith the reader may place in the denoue- 
ment of this ingenuous drama,— -i.e., in the Lydian 
emigration itself, — and there are many writers who 
still regard it with a kind of benevolent confidence,- — 
surely the prologue thereof may be pronounced to 
be one of the most childish romances ever fathered 
by a responsible historian. That for eighteen years 
m Translated by Henry Carey, M.A., from the Text of Bachr. 
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a sore famine could be held at bay by a starving 
nation by the artless expedient of incessant gambling, 
or by such prophylactics to hunger as the blowing 
of trumpets, dancing, and leaping s could afford, forms 
a tissue of fables that cannot be accepted as rational 
narrative by reasonable men, much less by those 
who have suffered from insufficient food. Nor would* 
any number of primeval Monte Carlos convince us 
to the contrary. 

Could ever an enterprise of great pith and moment 
such as this Lydian emigration have developed out 
of such a Midsummer Night's Dream I 

Yet Herodotus tells us this fairy-tale as though it 
"were history, and makes no comments of his own. 
" They say," stood for history in his estimation. 
Some one said there were poets before historians ; 
and afterwards also, it seems. Yet it is amazing 
that such a farrago of fantasies should have been 
accepted, — at all "events was not questioned — by the 
grave and reverend historians of ancient Rome. 
Cicero, Pliny, Livy, Strabo, and others have not dis- 
sented at least from the dictum of Herodotus. 1ST or 
was it ever shaken, — "(dispelled it never has been,) 
until another historian, also of Halicarnassus, took 
upon himself to dissolve some of the cobwebs woven 
by his fellow -citizen of some six hundred years 
previously . 

That the civilisation, the arts, the pursuits, the 
luxury even, of the Etruscans were derived from an 
Eastern source, — and probably from some portion of 
Asia Minor, cannot be doubted. An Oriental charac- 
ter prevails throughout. Yet the points of resem- 
blance between the Lydians and the Etruscans do 
not suffice to establish the theory of Herodotus. If 
he had gone to Caria, or to Mysia, or to Phrygia 
even, for his emigration, he would have been on less 
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debatable grounds. In Troy, for example, he would 
have found much closer analogies to Etruria. And 
finally, it might be asked as to the huge flotilla which 
must have been required for the embarkation pf 
half a nation at the port of Smyrna ; what were the 
resources of Lydia, or of any known country at that 
early epoch of the world's history, to compass such 
a vast naval enterprise? Strabo gives a date of 470 
years before the foundation of Rome to the invasion 
of Italy by the Tyrrhenes. Possibly therefore before 
the " Fall of Troy." No country in the world at that 
time could have possessed a fleet,- — or could have had 
a knowledge of navigation commensurate with such 
a formidable undertaking. The very idea that the 
Argonauts under Jason had been able to accomplish 
a voyage from Thrace to the Chersonese (perhaps 
not wholly a fable) had been sufficient to evoke a 
thrill of wonder at such a feat of navigation through- 
out the ancient world. If the host under the command 
of Tyrrhenus had got as far as Thessaly, we might 
have wondered also., but, that half -famished hordes 
upon galleys manned by hungry mariners should have 
been able to battle with the winds and waves as far 
as the Adriatic or even the Tyrrhenian Sea, makes 
a greater demand upon the imaginative powers than 
even the fabled wanderings of Ulysses or j^neas. 1 
That there is even a probability that at some time 
or other, there was a considerable emigration from 
some portion of Asia Minor into Italy, and that some 
Lydians, together with other races may have been 
swept into the ranks of Thessalians or Pelasgians 
who led the invasion may be admitted. But there 
is an inherent impossibility that that invasion could 
have been brought about in the fantastic fashion 

• "The Tyrrhenians who had come from Thessaly into Lydia, 
and from thence into Italy" (Plutarch's "Romulus"). 
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related by Herodotus. And that impossibility, it 
appears to me, disposes of the entire legend. 

Thus much for the Theory according to Herodotus, 

2nd Theory.— Let us turn now to that held by 
Dionysius. It is curious that the Theory promulgated 
by the older, historian, of Halicarnassus should have 
been set aside by the younger, some six hundred 
years later. He declared himself in favour of an 
" autochthous ** or indigenous origin of the Etruscan 
People. He starts on the assumption that had the 
alleged Emigration of the Lydian People ever taken 
place, the Lydian historian, Xanthus, would have 
made some reference to the point. Instead of that 
Xanthus maintains an absolute silence. Xanthus has 
nothing to say upon a subject on which he could 
easily have informed himself. It may be observed 
that Xanthus wrote a few years previously to Hero- 
dotus himself. And Dionysius of Halicarnassus in 
pursuance of his assertions proceeds further to de- 
clare that he found no resemblance whatever between 
the Lydians and the Etruscans ; neither in religious 
customs, nor social habits , — nor in language. I think 
that it may bq assumed that an acute and learned 
historian such as Dionysius was, would not have made 
such statements without mature deliberation. He 
would have put several questions to himself before 
committing himself to a final verdict. Was, for 
instance, the religious system of the Etruscans to 
be found amongst the Lydians? .Were the Etruscan 
Deities with their cacophonous names such as Thalna, 
Sethlans, Phuphlans, &c, enveloped, too, in such a 
mist of weird and fantastic beings known to the 
Lydians and worshipped by them? 

2. Those Lucumones and Lartes — had they coun- 
terparts in the political system of the 1 Lydians? 

2 
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3. Those weird pothooks and hangers which form; 
the Etruscan language (but won't form 1 words), were 
they current in Lydia — or anywhere else? 

Dionysius then, finding such questions, and others 
similar to them, meeting with a direct negative, came 
to the conclusion that all were evolved from the coun- 
try where they were found, and that the Etruscans 
were an indigenous Race. 

Now, it is curious that the theory of Dionysius, to 
whom so. many sources of information — denied to 
his predecessors — must have been available, should 
never have been accepted, and, certainly, quite put 
aside by the moderns, whilst the legend narrated by 
Herodotus is still considered trustworthy. It might 
well be, moreover, that Dionysius may have read the 
oft -mentioned but long ago vanished History of the 
Etruscans by the Emperor Claudius. It is certainly 
useless now to hazard any conjecture as to what line 
Claudius may have taken up as to the Etruscan Race.' 

Claudius was, as history tells us, not remarkable 
for his intelligence, but as the subject of the 
Etruscans seemed greatly to have exercised his mind, 
in ithe compilation of his history he was probably 
wise enough to avail himself of the wisdom of others * 

I venture, therefore, to express an opinion that 
Dionysius may have also got his " indigenous " 
theory from the history of this very Claudius. One 
immediate objection that lies in the pronouncement 
of Dionysius is the obvious one—How Idoes Dionysius 
account for the art -proclivities of the Etruscans with- 
out the contact of some superior Race from without? 
He does not remark upon that aspect of the question 

* A bronze table found at Lyons hands down a fragment of a 
speech made by Claudius about Vifoenna Caeles and Mastarna. 
That Claudius discoursed, as well as 'wrote, upon the subject proves 
him enthusiastic upon the subject. 
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at all. It must be remembered that in his day most 
of those branches of Art in which we consider the 
Etruscans to have excelled were not visible. The 
Romans respected the Tombs, — perhaps in many parts 
of JStruria even ignored their existence. Certainly, 
in the time of Dionysius they were ignorant of the 
Art -treasures contained in them. Yet the really, 
strong position which Dionysius took up upon the 
Etrusican Question has been strangely overlooked 
and even dismissed without comment. It is quite 
erroneouSi and even misleading upon the part of 
some writers, to urge that the views of Dionysius, 
being founded upon a negation, — fjthe silence of 
Xanthus) have therefore little weight. It is the 
belief of Dionysius in a certain *' Rasena " and in 
a Race called after him and upon which Dionysius 
built up an **' autochthous '* origin for the Etruscan 
People that forms the pith and kernel of his theory.' 
I will quote Niebuhr's words as to the statement 
made by Dionysius on the subject : " That the 
Etruscans looked upon themselves as an original 
people called Rasena and owing their descent to no 
other Race, and that they, knew nothing of the names 
Tyrrhenian or Etruscan or of any Grecian tradi- 
tions respecting themselves.** a 

* It may be inferred from the remarks made by Dionysius that he 
had conversed with one of the Etruscan people at least. He was 
told, he says, that that people claimed descent from a "Rasena." 
That they were not Tyrrheni, or Etrusci, nor PelasgL A little 
pressing upon the part of Dionysius might have elicited some 
definite information as to "who "Rasena" was. Did he derive from 
Italy, or from some other region ? This hiatus in the remarks made 
by Dionysius is most regrettable. May it not be inferred from 
Dionysius* expressed opinion as to the autochthous origin, that the 
Etruscans spoke or wrote one of the ancient dialects of Italy ? His 
silence also upon that point is suggestive. 

* I^ecture V. on History of Rome, 3rd English edition, 1852. 
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Other traditions respecting the Rasena, or Raseni, 
there are none, and thence probably the very scanty 
allusions to " Rasena " in subsequent times. Yet 
it feems strange when we consider how eagerly the 
slightest clue has been snatched at # that Rasena 
should have been buried in oblivion. 

The Greeks, says Niebuhr, had another tradition 
about the Tyrrhenians ; (or Etruscans) that of Hel- 
ienicus. He stated that Felasgians from Thessaly 
had settled at Spina at the mouth of the Po, whence 
they proceeded across the mountains into Etruria. 
This very valuable suggestion was taken notice of by 
JDionysius, but he transfers this immigration to the 
Aborigines {i.e., Pelasgi?) Niebuhr continues ; ** The 
Italian antiquaries, on the other hand, have either 
clung to the Lydian tradition or referred this 
Pelasgian Immigration, from Thessaly, to the 
Etruscans." 

Further on we shall, I think, find some German 
scholars ^ilso amongst the Italians as to the Thes- 
salian invasion. We do not hear that the opinions 
of Dionysius were taken up by any writer. The 
subject apparently ciid not interest the Romans of 
his own or of any subsequent period- The thoughts 
of the literary, class were directed to subjects quite 
other than those of ethnology ; the question was 
allowed to go to sleep. It may be said, that prac- 
tically there was no Etruscan subject until recent 
times. When it did revive we find Niebuhr, and 
other scholars in his train, starting quite a new 
origin for the Etruscan Race. It may be called 
the third theory. 

Niebuhr held that the Etruscans were invaders 
from the Rhsetian Alps, *- One of the northern 
tribes pushed southwards by the presence of those 
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early migrations of nations which are as well estab- 
lished in history as the later ones.** ' 

One of Niebuhr's " points " as to the Rhaetian 
origin pf that Rasce and of the name Rasena was that 
the term suggested Rhsetia. Another point was that 
there were remains of a fortification or building in* 
Alsace precisely of the Etruscan style of masonry. 
And further, that somewhere in the Tyrol, cinerary 
urns, articles of bronze t and even inscriptions had 
been found similar to those familiar to us in Etruria. 2 

I imagine that Niebuhr chiefly based these remarks 
upon a statement made by Micali, Micali said ** that 
in July, 1 8 1 3, the remains of a Temple to Mercury 
and an ancient inscription in Etruscan characters 
were discovered not far from Trent. At Dos di 
Trento." 3 

The opinions of so considerable an Authority did 
not lack supporters amongst the German School at 
least. Professor Muller, e.g.* endorsed this Rhaetian 
Theory, with this difference ; that he placed the 
Rhseti much sooner in Etruria and made the 
Tyrrhene -Pelasgi the later invaders. Professor 
Mommsen, too (notwithstanding his Phoenician pro- 

■ " Issuing from the passes of the Rhaetian Alps, they felJ upon, 
and overcame the Tyrrheni, the Pelasgi, i.e, f whom they found- 
possessed of Umbria, and the adjacent territories/' 

" These were the Tyrrhenians that gave their name to the Western 
Coast of Italy, and to the Tyrrhenian Sea, and whom the Romans 
called TuscL Both names were afterwards transferred to the Rasena 
who descended as conquerors from the Alps." 

Niebuhx's Lecture on the History of Rome, delivered in the 
years 1826- 1828. Lecture V., English edition of 1852, 

* The discoveries made at Hallstatt in the Grisons would fully 
account for the articles found in the Tyrol. Possibly the J. 1 all start - 
trouvailles were subsequent to Niebuhr' s day. 

3 Micali, " L' Italia avanti II Domini o dei Romani." Milan 
edition, 1826. 
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clivities)', was inclined to regard the Etruscans as 
Rhseti, and that chiefly upon the ground that the 
earliest inhabitants of Rhsetia spoke Etruscan. One 
must listen with respect to any pronouncement of so 
eminent an authority, although one wonders whence 
the writer drew this sweeping conclusion. The 
sources of information available to a scholar like 
Professor Mommsen must naturally be far more ex- 
tensive ,than those open to a casual inquirer into 
the Etruscan mysteries. Livy, LV. 33, says' : (I 
quote again from Micali) " These mountain - 
people," (the Rhasti) " in his time, barbarized by 
their savage environment, retained in their manner 
of speaking perceptible traces Of the antiquity of 
their origin." Or, to put the quotation in a slightly 
differing form, as rendered by another translator, 
** The Rhaetian Alpine people were * haud dubie/ 
of the same origin as Rasena, and spoke the same 
language in a ruder form." 

It was probably this remark of Livy upon which 
Mommsen founded his statement. 

Yet, (to return for a moment to Niebuhr's theory,) 
none of the remarks made by the older or the more 
recent historians cited above seem to make out a 
Rhaetian origin for the Etruscans. Indeed, some 
writers have been at pains to pronounce upon the 
alleged traces of an Etruscan Race in the Rhaetian 
Alps ; that they would prove an emigration from 
the Plains of the Po Northwards, rather than the 
reverse- And they have, — in support of such an 
opinion, — suggested that when the Etruscans were 
driven out of their possessions in the Valley of the 
Po by the Gauls in the year 165 A.u.c, a large 
number of them, under the leadership of a Rhaetus 
{not a Rasena), fled into the Alps. 

Niebuhr would not accept this suggestion, and 
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even allowed himself, in ordef to sweep It away, 
altogether, — to hazard the astonishing statement 
" that no ancient writer had ever asserted that the 
Etruscans (withdrew from the plains into the Alps 
in consequence of the conquests of the Gauls." Yet 
this is precisely the very assertion made by Pliny." 

" Rhaetus, leader of the fugitive Etruscans after 
the Gaulish victory, established his stronghold in 
the mountains of the Rhactian Alps, which, as it 
is said, derive their name from him." It is 
impossible to reconcile such directly divergent 
expressions of opinion. 

Considering as a whole these views of Niebuhr, I 
cannot help expressing an opinion that they were too 
hastily formed. I doubt, moreover, that his views 
were ever cordially supported. They are certainly 
not so now. Nor do I think that Niebuhr himself 
would Jiave gone to the stake for thern. Yet it 
cannot be supposed that he saw anything of simi- 
larity between the names Rha:tia and Rasena. So 
eminent a man could not have been led astray by 
the mere jingle of synonyms. We know how far a 
very ancient historian went in that direction when 
he wanted a derivation for the Tyrrhenes. 

A fourth theory is that of Professor Lepsius. 

He rejected the views of Niebuhr. and Miiller 
as to the Rhactian origin of the Etruscan Race, 
nor did he favour the Lydian tradition. Yet, he did 
consider ,that there had been a Rhaetian immigra- 
tion into the country previous to the Tyrrhene - 
Pelasgic Invasion, which, according to him, was the 
Etruscan one. It is not at all clear whether, he 
desires us or not to infer that a Rhaetian language 
prevailed in Italy before the newcomers brought 
in their Pelasgic letters. If that was not his desire, 

■ Pliny, III. 
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one fails to perceive the object of bringing: in the 
Rhaetians at all. He declared, however, for a 
Tyrrhene -Pelasgic immigration subsequent to a 
Rhaetian one. According to him, the Tyrrehene- 
Pelasgi left Thessaly, (the supposed cradle of the 
Pelasgic Race) and entered Italy somewhere to the 
North of the Adriatic Sea. They then proceeded to 
establish themselves about the mouth of the River Po, 
and before that they finally crossed the Apennines, 
had already subdued the Umbrians, from "whom they 
captured three hundred Cities. That the Umbrians, 
or Pelasgi -Umbrians, did lose three hundred Cities 
to the Etruscans has been mentioned by more than 
one ancient writer. Yet it appears difficult to believe 
that all these Cities could have been upon the 
northern side of the Apennines. Some of them 
one supposes to have been " strong places " rather 
than what we should term Cities. 

It seems clear that Professor Lepsius, in the above 
passage, was referring to the Etruscans- — not to the 
original Pelasgic conquerors of Italy. Yet he goes 
on to say that from this superimposition of a Pelasgic 
Race upon an Umbrian stock was evolved the 
Etruscan nation 1 

Such were Lepsius* views, and although perhaps 
they would invite some examination for which the 
present writer certainly has not the requisite know- 
ledge, it may be briefly noted that this theory has 
been more generally accepted than any other, and is 
one which chiefly finds favour at the present time." 

Miiller's opinions upon the question seem to differ 
very little from those of Lepsius. 

It is now long since that the Phoenician claims 
to occupy the vacant throne of the Etruscans were 

1 Dionysiusof Halicarnassus was of the opinion that the Etruscans 
founded their Empire upon the ruins of the Pelasgic and Umbrian 

power. 
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urged. There were many advocates, but few of 
them; authoritative, and none at all now. And it 
would have been strange if a People once so pro- 
minent, although almost as mysterious in their origin 
and .history as the Etruscans themselves, had been 
overlooked in the long list of pretenders to that 
shadowy realm. That the Phoenicians had created a 
great and long-enduring Colony such as Carthage, so 
powerful as to have disputed with Rome the sove- 
reignty of the world, certainly seemed to offer good 
grounds for belief that they might have laid the 
foundation of another Empire some three or four 
hundred years previously. By those who favoured 
the Lydian immigration, it was said to be a 
Fhoenician-Lydian one ; others supported the 
theory of a Phoenician -Egyptian Invasion of 
Italy. This latter school said that Phoenicians 
had colonised the Egyptian Delta under the 
Hyksos or Shepherd -Kings. That they had 
been driven out of Egypt by the subsequent 
Dynasty, and had thereupon betaken themselves en 
masse to Italy, and, having overcome there the ruling 
Race, had called the country Tyrrhenia from their 
ancestral City of Tyre, and themselves Tyrrhenes. 
It was a novel suggestion, almost an Hero dot ean 
one, but scarcely an ingenious one. For there ap- 
peared to »be very little to support it except the 
existence of so many gold ornaments in the country 
which were declared to be of a Phoenician-Egyptian 
character. .Whilst the arguments against a 
Phoenician origin seemed to be overwhelming. 
Carthage never alluded to Etruria as a sister -nation. 
Neither the Etruscan language nor the Etruscan re- 
ligion had anything in common with the Phoenician. 
All alphabets with which we are acquainted were 
based upon the Phoenician. 

How or why the Phoenicians should have aban- 
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doned the unique position held by them 1 in Palaeo- 
graphy, should have forgotten their own letters, and 
have substituted the barbarous jargon of the Etrus- 
cans, formed enigmas insoluble by the everyday 
mind ; why, furthermore, they should have cast away 
their beloved idols, Ajstarte and Thaumuz, &c., and 
have embraced the distorted cacophonous deities pf 
the Etruscans such as Sethlans, Turans, Phuphlans, 
&c, no man offered any explanation. Or if, as was 
alleged, arriving from Egypt, and having there 
adopted perhaps the gods and usages of Egyptians, 
■ — why did they not import into Etruria something- of 
an Egyptian character? Should we not have expected 
to discover in Etruria some similarity in customs, in 
religion, or in the manner of interring the dead? 
Yet we find no mummies, no ritual of the dead, not 
even the use of parchment, not a column nor a frieze 
that can be pronounced to be of Egyptian style. 

But to those who refuse upon such grounds, a 
Phoenician origin to Etruria, those who urge one 
come down with their Tyrrhenian Sea, evidently, it 
is urgedj called after the parent -city of Tyre, no 
matter how often and for what number of years 
Phoenician prows may have ploughed those waters in 
pursuit of Commerce,-— the Gulf never could have 
received such a name from them or theirs. The term 
would have been Punic or Poenic,— never Tyrrhe- 
nian. 1 There is, indeed, a small obscure hamlet 
upon the sea -coast a little north of Coere's old Port 
of Pyrgi, called Funicum. Professor Mommsen laid 
some stress upon this point as having been a Phceni- 

M Here, as regards this much- vexed question of the term Tyrrheni, 
it may be worth remarking that with some Greek authors the word 
used was "TyrsenL" Can we see here some approach to the word 
Rasena— Trasena, as it might possibly have been rendered? If so, 
the Sea might after all be derived from the race known as Rasena — 
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eia££ name. (He was also in favour of Agylla having 
been a - Phoenician City. Agylla, he said, was Phoeni- 
cian for " Round Town.") Moreover, if it be 
necessary to push the argument further, why was the 
name not given father to the Tunisian waters, which 
really formed^ as we should express it in modern 
parlance, a Carthaginian or Punic Lake? 

Again there is evidence to show that Tyre had 
once been called ft Sur or Syr," and that hence 
" Syria " "was so called. Ajnd to return for a moment 
to the argument as to the ornaments of gold, bear- 
ing a Phoenician -Egyptian character. It is quite 
possible that these were made in the country, and by 
Phoenician artists, for there is some reason to believe 
that the Phoenicians had a settlement in the Eastern 
portion of Italy at least. It is true that generally 
the authorities upon the subject are of opinion that 
the Phoenicians were merely intermediaries between 
Egypt and Etruria and also between Assyria and 
Etruria. And there is a prevalent idea too, that the 
Phoenicians had no Art of their own at all. Yet 
that statement seems to me too positive. The Island 
of Cyprus (occupied in part, for so long by the 
Phoenicians), so rich in ancient remains, proves quite 
the contrary. And if we go to Scripture for 
evidence of Phoenician skill in the fine arts, we 
cannot doubt but that the Temple of Solomon owed 
much to Phoenician artists. Yet it is not in details 
such as these that a similarity between Races can 
be established. Analogies can only be drawn from 
language, religion, and customs. And ^between 
Ktruria upon the one hand and Phoenicia and Egypt 
upon the other, there are none. 

and not at all (and after all) from Tyrrhenes* And it may also be 
remarked that the term Tyrrheni has often been so loosely applied, 
and sometimes it refers to the later race — i.e., the Etruscans— and 
sometimes to their predecessors the Felasglans, vj 



CHAPTER II 

HISTORY OF THE ETRUSCANS 

To what extent the great discoveries of ancient Art 
which have been made in Etruria in modern times 
would have caused Greek and Roman historians to 
modify or to change their views respecting the origin 
of the Etruscan people would form a very interesting 
field of speculation. 

Yet to embark upon such an enterprise would be 
beyond the scope of this work and the ability of the 
writer. Suffice it then to observe, for the present, 
that those discoveries have placed us not only in a 
far better position for arriving at justcr conclusions, 
but also upon an altogether different point of view 
than that which the old historians were in possession 
of. 

The modern Sciences of Ethnology, Philology, 
Palaeography, comparative Anatomy— in a word the 
study of Archaeology— have shouldered out and dis- 
placed the barren theories and inconsequent pro- 
nouncements of incurious historians. 

We stand upon an altogether higher plane. 

It is true that we have to rummage among dust and 

ashes of thousands of tombs for our records, — yet one 

such Sepulchre is a truer witness to the Etruscan 

past than all the ingenious conjectures of superficial 

as 
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chroniclers . The Etruscans themselves are our only 
historians. 

The greatness of the nation is attested by the 
massive remains of their great city-walls. 

Their religious observances* their social customs, 
their beliefs, their refined tastes, and their luxury 
are written in their Sepulchres and in the contents 
of those tombs. Their. Sarcophagi, their (cinerary 
urns, their sculptures, their paintings, their vasess, 
their jewels, their metal -work, their armour, indeed 
speak to us, for other language there is none. Verily 
a Dead Langnage. And the Etruscans, — because the 
visible proofs of their existence have to be disin- 
terred, — have appropriately enough been styled a 
geological Race. Ajnd yet it has to be confessed that 
despite all the assistance that Archaeology — (all the 
*o logics in fact— J ) have been able to afford, and de- 
spite the information which the Etruscan Tombs have 
given us, a heavy pall of mystery continues to hang 
over the Etruscan Question. The very, obscurity in 
which the origin of the Etruscan People is still 
plunged^ renders any attempt to raise the veil per- 
missible. It certainly makes it so much the more 
engrossing. The puniest effort can scarcely render 
the mists thicker:. ( I think that on points, ** obscure 
as these, we may think what we will and think what- 
e*er we please." Yet in spite of very small preten- 
sions to elucidate a subject before which so many 
good and ripe scholars have quailed, I have found 
encouragement in a remark made by Ausoniusi — 
quoted by Lanzi * : " One man aided by the dis- 
coveries of his predecessors although he cannot hope 
to exhaust the field of discovery may yet add some- 
thing to the sum total." Thus I may hope to escape 
the charge of presumption even if I incur that of 

* ** Saggio di Lingua Etrusca." Lanzi, 1787, 
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being" a bore. And this feeble rushlight of mine, 
the very spark of which has been kindled at thje 
torches of others, may even serve to shed a gleam 
upon some point or another that has been left in 
darkness even if it may not dispel all the gloom. 
Very much as wjien you descend into an Etruscan 
painted tomb — the inferior dip with which the Custode 
presents you, may fling" a ray upon some obscure 
nook which the torch of the Custode himself had 
failed to illuminate. 

In entering, then, upon the Etruscan [Question we 
may claim to have received sufficient light to enable 
us to enter the threshold at least. 

Two or three points have been elucidated. 

We have learned, approximately, the epoch when 
the Etruscan Invasion of Italy took place, and by 
what Races the country was occupied when the 
Etruscans arrived.* 

Upon the authority of Strabo and Varro, — and they 
have been generally followed as Authorities- — the 
Commencement of the Etruscan Era has been dated 
as more than, four hundred years before the Founda- 
tion of Rome .a 

Modern historians have with little variance 
accepted that date. (Niebuhr, in fact, would assign 
the Etruscan Era as one hundred |and forty years 
earlier. Muller and Helbig are in accord as to a 
hundred years or so later. Professor Pigorini con- 
siderably later again. Deferring, then, until later 
our attempts to ascertain whence the Etruscans 
came — (for we are unable wholly to accept tho " in- 

1 Strabo gives the date as 470, Varro as 430-4-. Varro, however, 
is speaking of the final subjugation of the Felasgi-Umbri by the 
Etruscans. The -war between these rival nationalities would have 
been naturally an affair of some years* 

* The Foundation of Rome is assigned to the year 753 B.c. 
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digenous " theory of Dionysius) — let us Concern our- 
selves with the aspect of the map of Italy in the 
1 2th Century B.C. 

The History of the Etruscans after the Foundation 
of Rome Is fairly well known, and we have no lack of 
that from the time of their first coming into contact 
with the Romans to the time of their absorption by 
that Power. 

Generally speakingv Italy was then occupied by 
Races of the Dscan: Stock . .The Samnites weile 
established i£* the Regions now known as Apulia 
and Campania, The Umbrians upon both sides of 
the Apennines from the Tyrrhenian Sea to the 
Adriatic and Northwards so far as the Po and the 
Ticino Rivers. In the mountainous Regions between 
the Umbrians and the Samnites, the Sabines l — (the 
most ancient of Races) had their seats. Beyond 
them, again, so fan as the Tyrrhenian Sea the Latins 
were in possession. 

Whence and when these several Races had origi- 
nally arrived no man has yet told, but that these 
were,— so far as history knows, — the primitive in- 
habitants, is certain. 

When we first know: anything; about these Peoples, 
they are found to be in the Pastoral and Agricultural 
stages. Their; forms of government were similar, 
each ruled by and held together by an oligarchical 
federalism, under the dominion of priests and nobles. 
So much so with the Samnites that there the priestly 
rule had degenerated into an absolute Druidism!., 

At this epoch the Gaulish Race had not yet 

appeared in Italy. The Ligurians and other Iberians 

(in most remote times from Africa) dominated in 

the West an,d North, far away from the Umbrians and 

* The Sabines, a people of the remotest antiquity, whose orij^in 
Cannot be ascertained, Strabo says. 
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away from the Lakes and Marshes which occupied 
so much of the North -West country. Upon the 
Adriatic and Ionian Seas, Illyrians and Pelasgians 
by continuous irruptions were keeping: the neigh- 
bouring- tribes in a chronic ferment. There .were 
two Cities then upon the Adriatic Sea, one in 
Picenum, and one in the Veneto, called Adria or 
Hadria, and in the district between those Cities were 
to be found settlements of the Atri — a Race thought 
to be of Phoenician stock. These Phcenicians were 
considered to have settled here after having" been dis- 
possessed of their native soil by the Israelites upon 
their return from Rgypt in 1632 B.C. This Colony 
of Atri, (of supposed Phoenician origin) is thought 
to have given the name to the Adriatic Sea. 

It is noteworthy here to recall a tradition that 
the name of the Etruscans was derived from Atro- 
Oschi. But long before the appearance of the 
Etruscans in Italy, and even before the Race- 
fermentation upon the shores of the Adriatic Sea 
above alluded to,— a great Pelasgic immigration into 
Italy had already taken place. For that immigra- 
tion no date can be assigned. These Pelasgi, how- 
ever, are found upon the Tyrrhenian Sea at a very 
remote period- They had driven, — probably in 
alliance with the Umbri, whom they had incorporated 
after their conquest of that Race,* — the Siculi out 
of Italy, and are now found in possession of Italian 
historical -sites such as Agylla, (afterwards styled 
Caere), Cortona, Falerii, Saturnia, and other cities 
which afterwards fell into the hands of the Etruscans. 
This ubiquitous Race, known as the Pelasgi, are 
supposed to have last come from Thessaly, but at 
one period or another they are found everywhere 

1 The Siculi had been, it it supposed, driven out of Italy by the 
Pelasgi-Umbri before the arrival in Italy of the Etruscans. 
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in* the South -East of Europe. That they had at one 
time or another occupied the greater portion, of 
Greece seems clear, — -as Greece was once known as 
Pelasgia. They seem— it is not easy to say whether 
previously or afterwards — to have been in Asia Minor ^ 
to have colonised many of the islands in the 
Grsecian Archipelago. Mycenae, too, Tiryns, and 
Argos were Pelasgic Cities, and were probably built 
by them, and certainly occupied by them, perhaps 
1700 B.C. or more, and when the jEgean Art -epoch 
was commencing. 

So large a portion of Greece and Italy indeed had 
been Pelasgian in pre-historical times that it would 
seem easier to pronounce where the Pelasgi had 
prevailed rather than where they had not. I shall 
not pursue for the present the traces of this earlier 
elusive Race. Yet, as it was with that People as 
Tyrrhenes, or as Pelasgo-Umbrians, that the Etrus- 
cans very early in their history came into conflict, — 
the existence of that Race in Italy, has to be taken 
into consideration. 

W^e were contemplating a few pages back the 
^geographical condition of Italy at the time of the 
Etruscan Invasion and the various Races by whom 
it was occupied, and our attention was particularly 
directed to that extreme portion of Umbria which 
extended towards the Adriatic Gulf, and we have 
learned that upon the shores of that Sea there had 
set in a very remarkable tide of invasion ; that ,a 
congeries of Illyrians, Pelasgians, and Thessalian 
Races from Asia Minor, and even Phoenicians, had 
settled down upon these shores. Attracted by what? 
One can scarcely be in doubt that it was the hope 
of gain, of trade, of commercial advantages. In 
short, attracted by the same things which drew 
English, Germans, Swedes, Dutch, and others to New 

3 
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York, Both coasts of the Adriatic Sea would have 
offered to the motley hordes that were being slowly- 
shaped into a compact and aggressive Power, 
innumerable opportunities for naval enterprise or for 
piratical incursions. kWe may suppose that they took 
full advantage of their opportunities. And if the 
Phoenicians, as we believe, formed a large portion 
of them, we can imagine that their excursions would 
not have been limited to the Adriatic Gulf. It is 
quite possible that it was upon those waters that the 
Etruscans first acquainted themselves with the rudi- 
ments pf navigation, a science which was in later 
times upon the Tyrrhenian Sea to establish their, 
fame throughout the world. Yet at the early time 
to which I am at present referring, it -was in the 
Valley of the Po and in the Umbrian Valleys rather 
than upon the Ocean that the Etruscans were seek- 
ing to test their strength. For in this portion of 
Italy it was, as I conceive, that the Etruscan Power 
became moulded into shape. It was out of these 
heterogeneous masses of diverse nations that I 
imagine the Etruscans to have been evolved. And 
at this point of the narrative it may well be asked : 
Among all these warring elements of diverse tribes 
whose was the shaping and guiding hand? A Nation 
cannot leap into form of itself, " the noble work 
of Chance." iWho were the leaders of this infant 
nation? Under what hegemony was it welded into 
such a power that the greater portion of Italy 
became Etruscan? It is here that ** Rasenna " * 
comes to the fore. Some masterful Race or tribes of 
that name— probably of Oscan stock, — which had been 
long, perhaps, awaiting the hour of amalgamating 
and welding together these polyglot hordes for their 

1 Niebuhr was in favour of the name being thus spelled. Yet the 
name is more commonly written " Rasena." 
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own purposes. Amongst the hilly regions which 
encompass Felsina? Or round about the Estuaries 
of the Po, somewhere betwixt Ferrara and Hadria? 
Or at Spina itself — a most ancient settlement? Who 
shall pronounce? They called themselves Rasena, or 
Raseni, from the name of their leader, says Dionysius, 
— when he inquired of the then Etruscans whence they 
had come. But, as has been noted, he did not pursue 
the question, having, for other, no doubt, valid but 
unexpressed reasons, satisfied himself that the people 
had arisen out of an indigenous stock. 

We have also seen, — and remarked, perhaps too 
curtly, that Nicbuhr and the German authorities 
much ,too superficially had endeavoured to saddle 
RJisstia with the Rasena* ** The Germans," says 
Signor Guerri, quoted above, 1 " fantasticated upon 
the fancied similarity between the names of those two 
Races." We thank Signor Gucrri for that blessed 
word " fantasticated." 

And we must not withhold expressions of gratitude 
to Dionysius that he in part cleared the way by his 
mention of M Rasena," and so disposed at least of 
the shadowy Tyrrhenus and of his fantastic and 
famished legions. Thus far, then, we may follow 
Dionysius, — -as far, £*e. r as regards the hegemony 
of Rasena. Yet, as we have ventured to conjecture, 
the hosts, these Atri-Oschi, Etruscans as they were 
to become from the blending of the names, must 
have consisted of many diverse nations. It is very 
singular indeed how very little historians, ancient 
and modern, have concerned themselves with Rasena 
or the Raseni. Yet the name of that leader was one 
of the very few certain landmarks or; epoch-marks that 
we possessed. And we may now proceed upon our 

* *' Modern! SGtittori, specialemente tedeschi, fantasticando fra i 
nomi di Raseni e di Rezia," &c Guerri, " Fiesole eil sue Coraune." 
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road, — dark as it may be, — having rejected the burden 
of Rha^tia and finding- therein no more similarity to 
Rasena than to Russia or Rameses, 

How long" it may have been that the process of 
moulding and shaping the Atri-Oschi, ** duce 
Rasena,*' went on, — may be,- — must be, a matter of 
pure (conjecture. 

The new Nation had not only to grow up. It 
had to be educated as well as amalgamated. 

One of the earliest notices of the Etruscans in 
this Eastern portion of Italy— is contained in an 
alleged .attack made by them upon the Terramare 
Tribes, who were largely possessed of territory in 
the Valley of the Po. These Terramare races are 
said to have been still in the Iron Age* They con- 
tinued to build in the manner of their lacustrine 
forefathers Lake-dwellings upon terra-ftrmd .« The 
Etruscans (drove them forth, and the dispossessed 
people had to seek another country. One more 
Race had been added to the swollen list of the 
migratory and wandering peoples of those early 
times. Professor Pigorini is inclined to the 
opinion that in this fleeing Race may be discerned 
the progenitors of Rome. For this Race seems to 
have been of a Celtic-Umbrian stock, and* — he goes 
on to say* — that thereupon ensued between pursuers 
and pursued a sort of fateful race for the banks of 
the Tiber. That the Conquered kept along the left 
bank and journeyed onwards to the Alban Hills, 
whence one day Rome was to be founded ; and 
that the Etruscans struck North and Westward, 
always upon the right bank of the River, founding 
in the course of ages innumerable cities and towns. 
Signor Pigorini places this overthrow of the Terra - 

* Professor Pigorini. 
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mare Races in the iith Century. Far too late, in 
my humble opinion, for the arrival of either Race 
in the Valley of the Tiber ; and would it not also 
have been too early for the Iron Age in Italy? 
It has been customary to suppose that the age of 
Iron Jiad superseded that of the Bronze in Italy 
about the loth Century, 

To return, however, to that part of Italy which 
is more especially engaging our attention- It must 
have been very early in the Etruscan Period that 
Felsina (Bologna ) s one of the most ancient, famous, 
and important of Etruscan Cities, was founded. 

Mr. X>ennis, in speaking of Bologna,— for it is 
almost needless to say that that ardent Etruscologist 
found in this district a rich and suggestive field 
for his investigations — observes : ** Bologna seems 
to hold an unique position in Etruscan history, not 
only from its geographical position, far removed 
from the principal Etruscan sites upon the other 
side of the Apennines, but from the ethnographical 
peculiarities in the remains of Art discovered there." 

And he directs attention especially to the famous 
Necropolis of Villanova, which lies about five miles 
E.S.E. of the City, as well as to the nearer Cemetery 
of the Certosa. Of the Villanova Cemetery, — which 
is very small, though packed with tombs, he says : 
'* The tombs generally are referred to the Iron Age. 
Some contain the whole skeletons ; some, ossuary - 
pots (as distinguished from the .cinerary urns). No 
painted tombs have been discovered in this part of 
Italy. Some of the tombs are ascribed to the 
Pelasgians and some to the Umbrians." .What is 
especially noteworthy here is the superimposition of 
Etruscan tombs over those of the Umbrians whom 
the .Etruscans had subjugated. A further ethno- 
graphical link in the historical chain which here 
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has brought together so many Races is the presence 
of tombs of the Boian Gauls, that particular tribe 
which was subsequently to drive out the Etruscan 
Race from one of their primitive seats. That event 
occurred in the year 396 B.C. 

Felsina was to become Bononia — the City of the 
"Booi." From " Bononia " to "Bologna" is but 
an easy transition. One would have supposed that 
Felsina, from its position and fame, should have 
been one of the Twelve Cities of the Confederation. 
Yet I do not think that any writer has ever made 
that suggestion ; nor is there any account of Felsina 
as a City with iWalls. That absence of ■" walls " 
is difficult to account for, especially in the instance 
of ja city so far removed from the other principal 
seats of the Confederation. This negligence, so con- 
spicuous ^nd so uncharacteristic of the Etruscans, 
must ,have had much to do with their subsequent 
defeat and rout by the Boian Gauls. 

To return, then, to the contemplation of the rise 
of the Etruscan power, about four hundred years 
before the Foundation of Rome. (For I am unable to 
agree with Professor Pigorini's alleged race betwixt 
Etruscans and Celtic-Umbrians referred to a little 
above.) What motives may have urged the Etruscans 
after they had dispersed the Terramare Races, to 
further and more extensive undertakings we cannot 
pronounce. iWhy or how it was that they already 
found the Regions eastward of the Apennines in- 
sufficient jfor their needs, we can only conjecture. 
Perhaps, they may have been impelled forward by 
the momentum in rear of them, by the ever-increasing 
swarms of migrating Races, or urged onward by that 
earth-hunger so natural to a warlike and enterprising 
Race. 

It may very -well have been — (a conjecture may 
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be hazarded where all is; more or less conjecture)— 
that the Umbrians, or the Umbri- Pelasgi, — the most 
powerful and intelligent of the Italian peoples,— and 
whom the Etruscans had already largely dispossessed 
in the Eastern portions,— were causing trouble upon 
the Western side of the Apennines, Or it may be 
that r the Etruscans were expecting,- — or were even 
in communication with, friends and allies upon the 
shores of the Tyrrhenian Sea, and who might already 
have found themselves in conflict with the Umbro- 
Pelasgi. 

Ancient writers have somewhat dwelt upon the 
amalgamation of the Pelasgic and Umbrian Traces in 
Italy. I have above mentioned that the Pelasgians 
are supposed even to have absorbed that Race into 
themselves. The Pelasgians were assuredly in 
possession of certain Cities in Tuscany at one time, 
Agylla, Cortona, and others, and of Ports upon the 
Tyrrhenian Sea. Yet I think it much more probable 
that {the Umbrians were the superior Race. iWe 
read afterwards that when the Etruscans had asserted 
their power in Tuscany, the Pelasgians went off en 
masse to Greece. That event could not have hap- 
pened had the Pelasgi been fully incorporated with 
the Umbri. It would have been extremely interest- 
ing to us could we have learned where and in what 
manner the Etruscans passed into Umbria and thence 
into Tuscany ; — whether they divided their forces, 
sending erne of their armies through the Valley of 
the Po and marched as far, perhaps, as Luni,— the 
modern Spezia, — the extreme northern border of the 
Etruscan power, — and thence coming down upon Vol- 
terra and Fiesole ; — or whether they broke through 
the Apennines at several points with other armies? — 
iWe have no information to guide us. Yet, as we 
find them seated at an early period of their history 
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in places such as Arezzo and Cortona, 1 we may 
assume, with some degree of probability, that they 
marched along the roads which from Bologna cut 
the mountains somewhere about the modern 
Comacchia and Sasso di Castro, or they could have 
crossed the head -waters of the Tiber near Borgo 
S. Selpolcro or lower down near Perugia. But it 
would be beyond our powers and limits to attempt 
the settlement of such points. Suffice it to say that, 
in the course of their early history, the Etruscans 
are credited with the capture of three hundred 
Umbrian Cities. !VVe have no data as to the period 
of the Etruscan occupation of cities North -West of 
Felsina (Bologna) such as Mantua, Vicenza, or when 
they may have been in the vicinity of Como. iWlhen 
they had determined to invade and occupy Umbria 
upon the tWest of the Apennines, they may also 
have taken the opportunity of sending an army to 
the North whilst they broke through the Apen- 
nines 1 at various points. The force that at this period 
was under their control, must have been enormous. 
They were practically ubiquitous. And what Captains 
they must have had to direct those vast forces with 
a Moltke^like precision, taking up, as it seems, the 
pre-arranged points of concentration. And yet of 
all those Captains not one name has survived 1 

That the Umbro-Pelasgi, if we may still call them 
so, should have been in possession of so many Cities 
— although many of them must have been strong 
fortified positions rather than Cities, — not only proves 
the extent of the country and the power possessed by 
that Race, — which were things we knew of before — 

* According to EKonysius, the Pelasgi took this City from the 
Umbri, and the Etruscans captured it from the Pelasgi. The City 
is of extreme antiquity. Legend has it that from hence Dardanus 
■went to found the City of Troy. 
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but &lso their civilisation. But the Pelasgians were 
great military Architects. It cannot but be believed 
that to conquer a country so strong in resources, and 
formidable, too, in the strength of long posse ssion, 
must have been the work of very many years, and 
years of protracted struggle. But after years of 
protracted struggle the Etruscans did finally prevail 
and overthrew the Umbrians in a! battle which, 
according: to Varro, must have been fought about 
four hundred and thirty years before the Founda- 
tion -of Rome. From that year we may date the 
establishment of the Etruscan regime in Italy. 

,We shall now be able to contemplate, — so far as 
our very limited lights permit us, — this extraordinarily 
elastic !Race consolidating their conquests and estab- 
lishing throughout the greater part of Italy a solid 
and homogeneous Confederation of Autonomous 
States. Whence and where it was that the Rasena, 
or Haseni, learned the profound maxims of state- 
craft which enabled them to devise so admirable a 
system of government for the vast possessions which 
had fallen into their hands call never 4 be deter- 
mined. There was no precedent to guide them. 
It was not only a daring conception, it was an 
inspiration. Not to be regarded as an audacious 
venture of political haphazard, but as a laboriously 
elaborated and far-seeing design, and oiie justified by 
its immediate and amazing success. 

All writers who have concerned themselves with 
the Etruscans at all have declared that it was to 
Agriculture and to Commerce that the Etruscans 
lent all their energies and whence they derived their 
extraordinary wealth. Agriculture, all the avoca- 
tions of husbandry and pasturage, were dedicated to, 
and placed under the protection of the gods and super- 
vised by a powerful hierarchy. Their national hero 
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Tagetes, their Solon — -the great civil and religious 
legislator — was himself the protector of Agriculture* 
His origin was miraculous, for he had sprung out of 
the furrow at Tarquinia as a ploughman was follow- 
ing his plough. 1 His books upon Agriculture and 
Religion ; his " Disciplina," formed the standard 
Code of the Ktruscans. 

Religious rites, similar to those of the Latins, in 
honour of Pales and Lupereal regulated and cele- 
brated the harvest -season, which was a feast of 
bonfires throughout the country. Xo show the 
supreme importance of Agriculture amongst the 
Ktruscans, it will suffice to mention that not even 
the exigencies of military service were allowed to 
interfere with the cultivation of the soil. The Army 
was annually disbanded with that object. And in 
connection with their agricultural enterprise the ex- 
tensive works of drainage which they undertook are 
especially characteristic of the skill and prescience 
possessed by this precocious Race. It was so in 
the very early days of their civilisation in the terri- 
tories adjacent to the Adriatic, and in the p"lains 
watered and overflowed by the great Rivers of the 
Po and the Adige, where they found themselves in a 
land of marshes and lagoons. Whencesoever the 
bulk iof the immigrating hordes may have come or 
where they may have learned the arts of engineering 
as applied to drainage, — whether in the lacustrine 
regions of Egypt, or upon the coasts of Asia Minor, 
they at once engaged in vast works of embankments 
and of sanitary drainage. For the Etruscans had 
not only the largest ideas with regard to agricul- 
ture, they had, too, very advanced views as to the 
hygienic conditions of existence. To reclaim land 

1 The legend is related by Cicero, and by other writers. Ammianus 
MarceJIinus refers to the Books on "Aruspicina/' by Tagetes. 
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for one purpose and to render their surroundings 
less noxious to health seem always to have been 
among 1 their foremost objects. The great works 
which they undertook in the estuaries of the Po 
are known to us as the " Fosse Filistme," a name 
which the supporters of the Phoenician origin of 
the Etruscans have naturally hailed as another proof. 
It certainly is surprising, whatever may be the de- 
rivation of the word, to find the familiar name of 
** Philistine " connected with works of drainage in 
the Valley of the Po.' As the Etruscans advanced 
to occupy the Western portions of their Empire, 
these considerations were always present to them. 
They undertook and carried out large works of 
drainage, especially in the regions flooded by the 
Tiber, the Arno, and the Chiana, in the plains around 
Chiusi and Arezzo .* 

The modern military system which demands large 
standing armies is often made the subject of reproach 
inasmuch as it withdraws from profitable or bene- 
ficial occupations so many millions of men. The 
Etruscan mode of reconciling civil and military Exi- 
gencies not only is one more proof of the practical 
good sense of that people, but attests the remark- 
ably peaceful condition of the country subject to 
their rule. >. 

It is very probable that after the total subjection 
of the country, the Etruscans were very rarely en- 
gaged in active warfare. Their admirable mode of 
mapping out the country into twelve Federal States 
and of fortifying their Cities with those massive walls, 

■ "Philistis" was the name of one of the Queens of Syracuse. If 
Queen be not considered too pronounced a title for the wife of one 
of the "Tyrants of Sicily." A tradition connects the name of 
Philistis with these Fosse Filistine. 

" Many of the reflections here and on the former page have been 
drawn from Micati's "I /Italia Avanti II Dominia dei Romani." 
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the remains of which still evoke our admiration, — 
afforded them such perfect security that they might 
even dispense with standing; armies. I am speaking; 
of the Etruscans when they were in the plenitude 
of their power, — and at a time when no Power had 
yet arisen in Italy to challenge their supremacy. To 
what extent the Pelasgians were accustomed to pro- 
tect their Cities, and how far, in those respects the 
Etruscans may be considered to have learned from 
therrij the authorities upon the subject are not in 
accord. Yet they are unanimous in distinguishing 
two styles of architecture in Italy. They give the 
walls of polygamous masses to the Pelasgians,- — those 
of the horizontal to the Etruscans.* I refer here only 
to the latter. That they were intended to be positions 
of the greatest possible strength is not only evinced 
by their formidable style of architecture, but by their 
situation. Always erected upon hills, 2 and very often 
enclosing two opposite eminences, — one of which was 
for greater security regarded as the "* Arx " or 
Fortress proper. This uniformity in architecture and 
position can only be ascribed to those sagacious tra- 
ditions of the Etruscans, which sent them: to the 
Sacred Books themselves for the authorised method 
of erecting their Cities. In whatsoever manner they 
discerned for themselves or learned from others the 
art of such construction, it is easy to perceive that 
when once they had surrounded their Cities with 
such impregnable defences they were practically 
unassailable* 

1 It cannot be pronounced with certainty that the Etruscans 
never permitted themselves to build in the polygonal style. The 
nature of the stone, accordingly as it had a vertical or horizontal 
cleavage, might sometimes have decided what form the blocks were 
to take. 

■ The exception to this custom of erecting Cities upon eminences 
is Vulct, which stands upon a plain at a considerable distance from 
any heights. 
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It is just at the time when the Etruscan power 
was at its apex, i.e., before the Foundation of Rome, 
that we know least of the Etruscans* 

But certain historians,™ unable, of course, to en- 
lighten us as to those primitive times* have been 
able to define for us the limits of the country in more 
recent times and to name the Capital Cities of the 
Twelve Confederated States. 

Central Etruria,™ '( to which we confine our atten- 
tion) stretched from Capua to the River Magra- The 
latter river — near Spezia, — defined the North- West 
border of Etruria. Some -writers have stretched 
Etruria as far South as Nola, Pompeii, Sorrento, and 
even to Foestum, but there appears little foundation 
for these statements. 

There is no doubt, however, that much of Cam- 
pania was under the influence of Etruria, for Capua 
was certainly an Etruscan possession at an early 
period, Hut of Capua we hear little or nothing until 
its conquest by the Samnites 420 b.c. 

Of the Twelve Capital Cities of Central Etruria, we 
can speak confidently, for, — even had they not been 
noted by several ancient authorities, — remains of them 
all, more or less imperfect, are still in existence. 

The list comprises Volte rr a, Arezzo, Vetu Ionia, Cor- 
tona, Chiusi, 'Perugia, Rusella^, Volsinii (Orvieto), 
Tarquinii, Falerii, Caere, and Veii. 

Cosa < and Vulci have sometimes been mentioned 
as among the Twelvie, yet the list above seems now 
generally accepted. It is quite possible, neverthe- 
less, that as circumstances changed, one City may 
have been in greater prominence than another. Many 

* Gosa seems to have been a Colony of the Vulcientes, and 
therefore would not have been entitled to the privilege. And a 
similar objection would disqualify Populonia, which was a Volterra 
port. 
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of these Cities were in possession of Colonies and 
Ports. Every Capital -City — according to the Tuscan 
Doctrines, — was placed under the patronage of a pro- 
tecting Deity, who would have been one of the Twelve 
Dii Consentes of the Etruscans. 

Many other names of important Etruscan Cities 
have been recorded, such as Fiesole, Saturnia, Capena, 
Fescennia, Orte, Sutri, Toscana or Toscania, yet as 
we know so little of most of them, we may confine 
our attention to the Twelve Capital Cities- And 
with reference to some of these it may be observed 
that many classical writers, including Dionysius and 
Strabo, allude to them as having been founded by 
Pelasgi or Greeks, and even by Lydian settlers . 
Thus* it is not impossible that the Etruscans may 
have found friends or even kinsmen ready to extend 
the hand of friendship in some of them. 

Although the Etruscans were so advanced that 
they divided their Solar year into twelve months 
(even as they had twelve primary Deities) they had 
a curiously infantine mode of recording the course 
of Time. A huge nail was driven into the walls of 
each temple to mark the completion of a year. 

In the Etruscan system of government the civil 
and religious authority were so blended that either 
may be said to have existed by favour of the other. 
Primarily nothing could be carried out without the 
assistance or the jurisdiction of the priests, and the 
sacerdotal and civil powers were in the hands of the 
patrician families. The Government, in point of fact, 
was an oligarchy, and the oligarchs in each of the 
twelve States elected their Lucumo or Prince, 
annually. These twelve Lucumones elected from one 
of their own number the King (the word was un- 
known) or Chief of the whole Confederation. (Lars 
Porsena, e.g., was a* Chief and so' wielded the whole 
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Etruscan power.) Each of the Twelve Cities there- 
upon sent the selected Chief a. lictor as a visible sign 
and acknowledgment of his Office, The twelve Lucu- 
mones further elected a high -priest and a supreme 
Aruspex. 

There seems to have been a Senate composed 
of the patrician -families, — whose meeting-place was 
in one of the Temples, except upon any special occa- 
sion when they assembled in the Temple of Voltumna 
(Concord). t We may suppose that such occasions 
were for the adjustment of differences that may have 
arisen between any of the States ; for the declaration 
of a War, — or even for the arrangement of conditions 
of peace. But of what numbers this Senate was com- 
posed, or what may, have been their powers, we know 
nothing. To settle the numbers required for military 
service was vested in the Patrician families, yet that 
function it is said was exercised in *' another place " 
in an assembly of a more popular; nature. As we 
hear nothing of the nature of Consuls, or Tribunes, or 
other Officers in the political system, we may con- 
clude that therie was little; check of any kind upon 
the power of th[e Senate. Popular gatherings [(of 
whatever nature they may have been) were held in 
the Fora of the Cities, whilst, as has been remarked, 
the Senate met in one of the Temples. Yet it was 
upon Religion, and upon very, strict religious obser- 
vances that the whole; structure of the social and 
political constitution of the Etruscans reposed. The 
Priests were Omnipotent. Every act of public or 
private life depended upon their divinations and 
auguries. Whether a war was to be waged or a 
peace proclaimed rested with them. It was for them 
to consecrate the walls of a City — to bless the union 
of families in marriage-rites, and toj settle the boun- 
daries of Estates . For the rights of property were 
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most sacred, and under: the protection of the Deus 
Terminus, most jealously regarded. The Science of 
Augury, whether based upon prognostications from 
the night of birds, or deduced from, the inspection of 
the entrails of victims, decided the most important 
questions. It was for the Augurs also, to pronounce 
upon the import of natural phenomena. Thunder, 
and lightning, and especially Eclipses, strike terror 
into the souls of the ignorant and superstitious* It 
may be presumed that the Augurs did not fail to profit 
by those fears. Their pronouncements on such phe- 
nomena were considered so precious that they were 
inscribed in volumes made of linen-flax and committed 
to the care of the Sacerdotal Colleges, — of which, per- 
haps, the chief was established at Fiesole. Yet these 
Augurs and Aruspices often spoke with the authority 
of Tagetes himself, — for he is said to have drawn up 
a thunder -calendar for every day in the year. It 
seems, too, that it was not only the vulgar who were 
influenced by the pronouncernents of these wise men, 
for they are referred to in terms of respect by 
Cicero, 1 Plutarch, and other writers. Plutarch says,= 
M The Tuscan Sages who possessed a wisdom greater 
than that of ordinary men." 

So enduring a science, indeed, was that of the 
Etruscan Haruspices, that it is still heard of as late 
as six centuries after the Christian Era. Julian the 
Apostate 3 even is reported as having consulted these 
oracular authorities. And for aught one knows the 
superstition may yet be lurking in some Tuscan fast- 

1 Cicero alludes to the Umbrians as among the prophets, i.e., 
Soothsayers, " De Divinatione." 

* Plutarch's " Sylla," 

3 It seems that it was the "Libri Tarquitii" from which Julian 
the Apostate sought imformation. These Libri Tarquitii were 
a kind, of second edition of the Disciplina, fuller, ampler, and 
more voluminous. They were either kept at or compiled at Veii, 
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ness of to-day, for nothing - dies so hard as super- 
stition, especially in Italy. 

By the extension of their conquests to the shores 
of the Tyrrhenian Sea, the maritime supremacy of the 
Etruscans became of even greater importance to them 
than their predominance on land* They had to ac- 
quire a Navy as much for the development of their 
commerce as for the protection of their coasts, Early 
in their new career undisguised piracy * seems to 
have been the means by which they sought and ac- 
quired their commercial predominance in Italy. Even 
in the Ionian and TEgean Seas they had gained the 
reputation of being ferocious Corsairs. And in such 
very primitive times, too, that a Greek legend confers 
upon them the questionable fame of having attacked 
vessels which were conveying Bacchus and his Crew, 
and thereupon summarily transformed into dolphins. 
Another Greek legend relates that it was some of 
these Tyrrhenian pirates who surprised and killed 
the Argonauts upon their way to Colchis. Whether 
the Etruscans can be identified under the name of 
Tyrrheni in such remote ages is doubtful, the name 
Tyrrhenian has been so loosely applied. Stories more 
reliable and relating to periods less mythical, — of the 
prowess of Tyrrhenian pirates, —have been recorded 
by recognised historians, 

t .We find them when their commercial enterprises 
were regulated by sounder principles than those of 
piracy, as rivals of the Carthaginians, making journeys 
to Gibraltar, and in other waters as turning up upon 
the coasts of Phoenicia, Asia Minor, and even off 
Egypt. 

■ It should be observed that the Italian Pelasgi were also termed 
Tyrrheni and even " Tursha/* and the latter name is said to occur 
in a hieroglyphic at Karnak. Diodoms Siculus also mentions the 
fame of the Etruscans as sailors. 

4 
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We hear of their ships upon the shores of Asia 
Minor in the year 496 b,c, at about the time that 
Miletus was falling into the grasp of Persia. It is 
not improbable also that at the Battle of Salamis,— 
a few years later, the services of mariners so re- 
nowned may have been requisitioned by one or other 
of the contending forces. 

We further hear of the Ktruscans and Cartha- 
ginians in alliance against the Phocaeans, — overcom- 
ing them with a fleet of 120 ships, and forcing them 
to abandon the Island of Corsica. The sequel of this 
naval engagement will be related in a later chapter, 
— that on C^re. 

This alliance was further cemented by a military 
league as well as by a commercial treaty. A certain 
degree of prestige was acquired by the Etruscans 
by means of this alliance. But it was neither sub- 
stantial nor durable ; for a very few years after- 
wards, the Etruscans are found of! Cumse struggling 
against Syracusans, Carthaginians, and Italic Greeks 
under Hiero of Syracuse. The coup de grace \ in 
fact, to her maritime power was dealt by these com- 
bined forces in the year 453 B.C. As a naval detail 
it may be mentioned that the Etruscans have been 
credited with the invention of the Ram or the Spur, 
with what truth, I know not,- — nor what use they may 
have made of it. 

From this time we hear no more of naval combats, 
and though doubtless Etruria still held her own upon 
her own coasts, henceforward her battles were to be 
upon land. And long and fierce her wars were des- 
tined to be. 

As was remarked previously, there are no records 
of the vicissitudes of Etruscan power during the 
first centuries of their supremacy in Italy. I do not 
think that any historical fact is to be discerned before 
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the reign of Tarquinius Priscus when four Etruscan 
cities, ArezzOj Volterra, Rusellae, and Vetulonia are 
found leagued against that King and with but very 
ill success. It is not, in dee d^ before the epoch of the 
famed Lars Porsena that we can find any discernible 
historical facts. His war against Rome was about 
the year 520 B.C. Even if he did occupy Rome for 
a brief period, as many have supposed, the advantage 
he gained was not very durable. For his son Aruns 
was not only beaten but killed at Ariccia by the 
united Romans and Cumaeans fourteen years later. 

Yet, the first great disasters inflicted upon the 
Etruscans were by the Gaulish arms at Belloveso 
upon the Ticino River, 590 B.C., which tore front 
them! their possessions in the Valley of the Po a to- 
gether with their great City of Felsina "(Bologna). 
It was in consequence of the rout which then ensued 
that fugitive Etruscans are supposed to have taken 
refuge in the Rhaetian Alps. And thence the traces 
of the Etruscan language and Etruscan art in Rhaetia, 
a subject touched upon in an 'earlier Chapter. 

A severe blow to Etruscan prestige that defeat at 
Belloveso assuredly was, yet it served to remind 
the Etruscans that they ought to concentrate their 
forces in Central Etruria, where her real strength 
lay. Her forces had been too scattered, and her 
extremely extended boundaries were undefensible. 
She never would have made head against the Romans 
as she was enabled to under Lars Porsena, had she 
had to defend her Northern territories at the same 
moment . 

Her golden period was certainly that of Lars 
Porsena. It was not vouchsafed to every State 
to administer a rebuff to Rome^ but when the brave 
days of Lars Porsena of Clusium' were over — and it 
is to be feared they were not very protracted — the 
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scene shifts to Veil. Veii is declared to have fought 
against Rome during" fifteen campaigns, and finally 
to have been captured after a siege of ten years. 
Surely such Homeric warfare demanded a chronicler 
of some kind, — if not a poet. Did no name leap to 
the front during those protracted struggles? Veil, 
from her propinquity to Rome, had been a more 
incessant worry to that rising Power than had been 
Chiusi herself. Many of the differences between 
Veii and Rome had arisen upon the subject of An- 
temnse, so near to both Cities, and to which Veii would 
not abandon her claim . Three of the fifteen cam- 
paigns to which reference has been made above had 
been waged by Romulus . Vet all the efforts of Rome 
had been powerless to lower her crest or to weaken 
her power. She was the most indomitable adversary 
that Rome had yet encountered, and in the 5th Cen- 
tury B.C. she was certainly the most powerful of 
all the Etruscan Cities. 

Every reader of Roman history knows the story of 
the defeats of the Fabii before Veii ; of the ten years" 
siege and of the final triumph of Camillus in the 
year 393 B.C. And with the Fall of Veii commenced 
the decline of the Etruscan power in the strongholds 
of the Empire. Yet the decline was very gradual 
and the end was still far off. Another hundred years 
was to elapse before the crushing defeats of Xar- 
quinia and her allies, especially at the Battles of 
the Vadimonian Lake^ 470 and 453 A.U.C., when her 
subjection was virtually completed. 1 Nevertheless, 
the Romans appear still to have left considerable 
autonomy to the Etruscan Cities after their subjection, 
so much so that they were able even as late as the 
times of Sylla to enter into an alliance with the 

1 At one of these Battles it is said that the last Luc u mo of Chiusi, 

Vulturrtus was killed. 
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Samnites against Rome. Much had happened, indeed, 
since these new allies had turned the Etruscans out 
of Capua. For, as has been mentioned in another 
page, Sylla was called upon centuries later than 
the Battles of the Vadimonian Lake, to stifle what 
independence still lingered in the famous old 
Etruscan strongholds . 

It is evident, therefore, that Rome did not lower 
the proud heads of their rivals much too soon. Had 
they deferred, for example, the conquest of Etruria 
by another century* it might have gone very hard 
with thctn when Hannibal swept down upon Italy 
from the Alps, It stirs the imagination to surmise 
even what might have happened had the Etruscans 
been free to add their forces to those of the great 
Carthaginian General. As things turned out, how- 
ever, it is said that the Etruscans had to furnish 
a contingent to fight against the Carthaginians at 
Cannae. One can hear some of the tough old 
Etruscan soldiers lamenting after the defeat that 
they had not fought upon the victorious side ! 

I trust that the reader may have gathered from 
the brief remarks made above, the impressions which 
the writer has sought to convey : — 

That the Etruscans touched the summit of their 
fame under the hegemony of Lars Porsena pf 
Clusium. That distinguished leader certainly curbed 
the growing power of Rome, and so was able to 
delay by many years the inevitable destiny of his 
country. And very soon after his disappearance it 
became evident that the Federal Union of the 
Etruscan League, however great its strength had 
formerly been, was growing weak at the very moment 
when union was most imperative. 

And with regard to the origin of the Etruscan 
Race, the author may briefly recapitulate the con- 
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elusions at which he has arrived" :— That it was formed 
by successive immigrations of Races of Asian and 
TThessalian stock following each other and estab- 
lishing themselves upon the Adriatic Littoral. That 
these migrations really formed one or more of those 
great racial movements which were typical of the 
general unrest which characterised the primitive world 
— to be classed with Pelasgic wanderings, Dorian 
Immigrations, Returns of the Heraclidee, and so forth. 
That in some parts of the North-East of Italy there 
was a people of the Oscan stock named " Rasena/' 
sufficiently strong, power f ul, and astute to avail them- 
selves of this foreign agglomeration in that part of 
the country, sufficiently powerful and organised to 
shape and to wield and to mould these races into one 
People for their own purposes, which was first that 
of ousting the Pelasgi and then of subduing the 
Umbri, and it is very probable that these two Races 
were nearly amalgamated at this time — both Races 
so ancient that it would be difficult to assign to either, 
the palm for antiquity. Nor would the Etruscans 
have found either Race inferior in the arts of Civilisa- 
tion to themselves ; for the Pelasgians in the land 
of their origin— or lands rather (for they had wan- 
dered everywhere) — had established their fame as 
great builders, a fame attested by their Cities of 
Tiryns, and Mycenae, and Argos, and that they had 
brought letters into Italy many ancient writers have 
affirmed. And as regards the Urnbri, they have been 
regarded as the first of Italian Races to have lived 
in fortified cities. And if Tuder or Todi can be 
regarded as built by the Umbrians, — it may fairly be 
said that no Race has surpassed them in the construc- 
tion of Walls. 



CHAPTER III 

ETRUSCAN RELIGION 

Among all the ancient peoples of Italy the Etruscans 
had the reputation of being pre-eminently religious. 
The supremacy of the Priesthood-, the predominance 
of their influence throughout the political and social 
spheres, — (the natural result of the Lucumones being 
also priests, and themselves electing the high-priest) 
— together with a very comprehensive and elaborate 
ritual, would fully justify the term ** Religi© " as 
understood by an ancient people. Yet, their reputa- 
tion for being eminently distinguished for religion, 
it may be remarked, seems curiously undeserved as 
regards the manifestations thereof in their Art. I 
know of no ancient people who have expressed so 
little of their beliefs in their art -productions. Art 
has elsewhere always arisen out of religious beliefs. 
With the Etruscans it has not been so. Even in their 
sarcophagi and cinerary urns, where we should 
naturally have expected to find some expression o£ 
the Faith that was in them, we meet, with rare ex- 
ceptions, reliefs representative only of Greek stories, 
legends, and myths, all subjects quite foreign to 
Etruscan religious beliefs. Whether the priests were 
averse to the treatment of national beliefs in sculp- 
ture, or whether all these works were executed at 

E5 
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a very late period when; Greek art had established 
an ascendancy in the country, it is very difficult to 
pronounce. It seems to be one more of those in- 
soluble riddles which are so prevalent in the history, 
of the Etruscan Race. 

The Etruscan Priests, as in other countries where 
the representatives of the sacerdotal power have been 
held in excessive veneration, elaborated their religious 
system into one of great mysteries, to be manifested 
only to the initiated, and to be interpreted only by 
themselves. ** Later,** (Signor A. Guerri, in his 
brochure upon Fiesole, "writes), ** under the influence 
of the Greeks and the Latins, they adapted their 
myths, the costumes and the rites of their divinities, 
to those to which their own gods seemed to bear a 
resemblance. Nor should we be surprised to meet 
such modifications in pagan religions, when we re- 
member that such systems of religion were not main- 
tained by undeviating dogmas. The Priests often 
followed the inclinations of the people, which in 
Ktruria, in the 3rd Century of Rome, had already 
begun to gravitate towards Greek theosophy, had, 
in the 5th Century B.C., transformed the Religion by 
the combined influence of the Greeks and Latins 
with whom the Etruscans had come in contact. Yet, 
in the new system as in the more ancient, the Priests 
were accustomed to offer sacrifices of animals and 
tributes of grain to the gods accompanying such 
rites with music and song, with dancing and banquets. 
In honour of their gods, they also gave theatrical 
and gymnastic exhibitions- Their musical instru- 
ments were the long trumpets, termed " tubi 
Tyrrheni * ; shorter trumpets (the lituus) ; flutes of 
horn, metal, or wood ; lyres, and two -stringed 
guitars." 

The Etruscans seem to have believed in one 
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supreme Deity, but I do not think that if this were 
the .esoteric belief, it was shared by the People in 
general. Most religions clairrX a supreme Deity, but 
the pious belief has not been sufficiently warn! to 
exclude a multitude of inferior deities. The Etruscan 
Creed in that respect was as elastic as most of the 
other ancient religions. Their prominent Deities 
were the twelve " Dii Consentes," six masculine, six 
feminine, each of whom presided over one of the 
months of the year, and over one of the Confederated 
States. Their principal Deity in primitive times was 
Janus, a god whose worship was general throughout 
Italy. His name seems to have been changed into 
that of Jove, probably by Greek influence, and Janus 
took up another position in the Pantheon- We hear 
of a " Veiove," which by an easy transposition would 
become " Jove." Vcrtumnus seems to have been 
peculiarly a god of the Etruscans to whom; the 
Romans certainly were indebted for his introduction 
into Rome. Norcia or Nortia, (the Goddess of 
Fortune) was another very much reverenced Deity, 
whose special cult was to be found in Volsinium pr 
Volsinii. Voltumna, the Goddess of Concord, in 
whose Temple the Lucumones of the twelve States 
■were accustomed to assemble, was, so far as the name 
goes, peculiar to the Etruscans . The Phallic symbol, 
evidently an importation from the East, was with the 
Etruscans as elsewhere, the peculiar sign for fertility 
and productiveness. The three great Deities of the 
Etruscans, as with the Greeks and the Romans, were 
the Trinity ; Jupiter, Juno and Minerva. Though 
the Etruscan names for Jupiter and Juno were very 
different 1 : Tinia was Jupiter, Thalna was Juno ; 
Mcnerva, or Menefra was nearly the same as the 
Latin. Some say that Juno bore the name of Cupra, 
but I think it very probable that Venus was Cupra. 
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If not, unless she be Turans, or Turan, a name found 
sometimes upon the bronze mirrors, curiously enough 
Venus will not be found In Etruscan mythology. 
Bearing in mind that Cyprus was the reputed birth- 
place of, and the Island peculiarly sacred to, Venus, 
I hazard this conjecture to fill up a very extraordinary 
hiatus in the Pantheon of the Etruscans. 

If you glance over a list of the Etruscan Deities, 
whose names have been deciphered from inscriptions, 
or learned from' other sources, you will be struck 
by their dissimilarity to Greek or Roman Gods, 
except in instances such as Aplu, Ercle, Charun 
(Apollo, Hercules, Charon.) The similarity of 
Minerva or Menefra, and Minerva has been noted. 
Vertumnus, the Etruscan God of Commerce, and 
possibly of the Seasons, passed to Rome in the latter 
signification. Yet the name sounds as though some 
corresponding word had been Latinised. There were 
a host of inferior Deities, Lares, Angels and Demons, 
Gorgons, Genii, Chimseras and fabulous Creatures 
more or less grotesque. Guerri says, " Amongst these 
beneficent or malevolent genii, ha If -human half- 
divinc, the Etruscans imagined that there was always 
proceeding a constant struggle, to benefit or to injure 
the individual during life, and to conduct him to 
places of joy or torment after death." These ideas 
are continually reproduced in the paintings on the 
walls of the tombs and upon the sepulchral urns. 
That the Etruscans should have believed in rewards 
for the just and punishment for the wicked after 
death, certainly proves them as greatly in advance of 
£>oth Romans and Greeks. In that respect they 
approached the Egyptians, whose grossly materialistic 
views, however, they were very far from sharing. 
Yet such belief was shared by many Eastern peoples, 
and that it "was one held by many of the Greek 
philosophers is certain. 
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And in this dual is tic principle of a perpetual strife 
between good and evil, the Etruscans seem especially 
to approximate to the Persian creed of Zoroastes in 
which ** Drniuzd " and ** Ahriman ** represent the an- 
tagonistic principles- It seems most improbable that 
this article of faith should have been held by any 
one of the Oscan Peoples, and we may therefore 
conclude that it was imported by some of the Invaders 
from the East, 

The most remarkable belief held by the Etruscans 
was one relating to the Creation and duration of the 
world- The Etrusca^n Sages taught that God had 
created the world in six thousand years,— the last 
millennium of which He had employed in the Creation 
of Man- That the world would endure for a like 
period, when all things would return to Chaos. 

How very remarkable is the analogy presented be- 
tween our modern interpretation of the Mosaic Six 
Days, and that dictum of the Etruscan frVIse Men. 

The Etruscans further limited the duration of their 
own Empire to a thousand years. A most extra- 
ordinary prophecy- If our Chronology is accurate, 
the foundation of their Empire and the loss of their 
Independence would almost exactly comprise one 
thousand years. 

It is curious to note the great importance attached 
by the Etruscans to the number Twelve. The World 
from, its creation to the completion of its course was 
to be twelve thousand years. They had twelve Dii 
Consentes. They had also twelve Cities in Mid 
Etruria, and twelve Cities or Colonies in the regions 
of the Po. Even their coins were of a duodecimal 
standard. 

As has been mentioned, they believed in the future 
life. They, even held, — or the Priests held, — that as 
soon as the souls left their bodies they became. 
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Maries and Lemures. That they could return to visit 
their relatives (we must trust not as " Lemures," — for 
in such dread shapes, their appearances would cer- 
tainly not have proved consolatory to the survivors), 
and that at certain solemn seasons, even their bodies 
could issue from their sepulchres — this, as it is said, 
being: the reason of periodically commemorative 
ceremonies. 

Allusion has been made above to the uncouth 
names of the Etruscan Deities, such as TLnia (or 
Tin), Xhalna, Phuphlans (Bacchus), Serbians 
(Vulcan), Thurms (Hermes) and others. 

Mantus is another of the Etruscan Deities whose 
name is not to be traced to any Greek or Roman 
source. He seems to have been the chief of the 
lords of hell, and to have answered to Pluto. He is 
figured in some of the paintings in tombs, in company 
with Proserpine, who is there styled Persephone, whilst 
Mantus is called Aide, which is very near the Greek 
Hades. Mantus is said to have given his name %o 
Mantua, once an Etruscan possession. 

Such names occur in no other known theogony, 
and are not similar to, or suggestive of, those of 
any other nation. Should they not then be fairly 
attributed to one of the Oscan nations, — to the Umbri, 
or to the Raseni or Rasena themselves? 

It is singular, the Etruscans being so famous for 
Agriculture, that Ceres or an equivalent is not heard 
of. That omission, if the Etruscans had come from 
any part of Greece, would have been strange ; and 
the same remark may be made of the absence of an 
Aphrodite or Venus. For Turans, or Turan, if she 
be her representative, as appears possible from the 
evidence of a few bronze mirrors, is certainly not 
suggestive of the Goddess of Beauty in any Tongue 
with which we are acquainted. These, with other 
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considerations drawn from other sources, very much 
tend to a belief that the Etruscan religion was an 
amalgam — -Eastern beliefs generally, grafted upon 
Oscan superstitions with an Oscan nomenclature. 

In no Celtic, Scandinavian or Gaulish Creed pf 
which we have any cognisance will anything re- 
sembling the Etruscan Creed be found. The final 
tribunal, the awards of happiness or of punishment 
are ideas quite foreign to those found in Northern 
or North-.Western Creeds. Ideas so advanced that 
we marvel to find them allied with the hocus pocus 
of fortune- telle rs, magicians and soothsayers, almost 
as barbarous as those in African superstitions. And 
it was, moreover, the power of thundering: which 
chiefly marked the potent Deity in the Etruscan 
Creed. Nine gods possessed that power. (We 
remember that Macaulay's " Lars Porsena, by the 
nine gods he swore.") Notwithstanding, therefore, 
the two or three bright gleams from the East that 
are to be perceived in the Etruscan Creed — the super- 
stitious and the materialistic seem to me to prevail. 
Nor can I perceive in their religious Art much of 
the symbolical with which the Etruscans have been 
sometimes credited- The after-life, the joys of 
Paradise, as expressed in their artistic representa- 
tions, appear to be but a continuation of a very prosaic 
if luxurious eixstence upon earth. I can find therein 
little, if any, spiritual suggestion. If some celestial 
joy unknown to earth were ever dimly conceived by 
any of their artists, it has been so dimly suggested 
as to leave us under the impression that the Etruscans 
were so in love with this present world that ,they 
looked forward only to a renewal in another sphere 
of their earthly experiences. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE ARTS OF THE ETRUSCANS 

MuCH has been said, in other parts of this Volume 
concerning - Etruscan Art in its details, — of the 
artistic sepulchres and of the treasures found in those 
tombs and in other places in Etruria. 

Here I would propose to enter briefly upon the 
subject of the Etruscans as Artists ; how far they 
were indebted to the influence of foreign. Art, and 
whether they were earlier in the field than the 
Greeks. And also, whether the Etruscans, upon 
coming: into Italy, found any germs of the artistic - 
faculty already prevalent in the country. 

There was a tendency (of remote years now) — 
when the great " trouvailles " in Etruria, of Vases 
especially, were first made — to attribute them all 
to Etruscan Artists. Etruscan Vases, as they were 
called, have scarcely lost that denomination now. 
But when similar discoveries of similar Vases were 
made in Greece, Sicily, in the Islands of the yEgean 
Sea and elsewhere, all the Vases exhumed in Etruria 
were declared to be of Greek manufacture and 
consequently importations. The painted tombs of 
Tarquinia, Vcii, Vulci, Chiusi, and of other places 
were also assigned to Greek Artists. 

In fine, almost every art in which the Etruscans 
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had been supposed to be proficient was taken away 
from them. Even the Bronzes, the best bronzes at 
least, were given to Greek Artists, This tendency to 
refuse the name of Artist to any Etruscan is, if 
anything, still more marked at the present moment. 

Of course it has not been denied that at the 
remote epoch of the rise of the Etruscan Power in 
Italy, Greek Art was unknown. Therefore it is urged, 
neither was there any Art in Italy, at all events 
before the epoch of Demaratus. Much has been 
made of Demaratus and of his arrival in Italy, so 
it is alleged, with his Eucheir and Eugraphos, the 
Corinthian potters, (yet their names are clearly 
eponymes,) and who proceeded to instruct the 
Etruscans in the art of making figured -vases. 

Demaratus, whose first voyage from Corinth to 
Etruria is dated about the year 658 B.C., has been 
represented by certain writers as a sort of universal 
provider. Not only did he establish a colony of 
artistic potters in the land, but he introduced letters 
into Central Italy. 

Demaratus, being one of the historical figures to 
be clearly discerned through the mists of Etruscan 
history, merits, then, a casual allusion. Although 
of the Aristocratic family of the Bacchiades of 
Corinth, Demaratus was forced to devote himself 
to Commerce, having been expelled by Cypselus, who 
had established a Tyranny in that City. Demara- 
tus betook himself to Tarquinia, a famous Etruscan 
city, (founded, it is said, by Tarchun in the 1 2th 
Century B.C.,) and carried with him a colony of 
potters — for the names of Eucheir and Eugrammos 
(or Eugraphos) are clearly typical. He proceeded 
to establish Potteries in various parts of Etruria. 
From his commercial ventures, he acquired great 
wealth. He renounced his own country (whence he 
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had been expelled) and settled at Tarquinia, and so 
pleased was he with his success in trading with 
Italy that he thenceforward devoted his life to ex- 
changing the commodities of Etruria with Corinthian 
goods ; — and this notwithstanding his expulsion from 
Corinth. Thus we are asked to suppose, in the first 
place, that the Etruscans, always voiceless, it seems, 
were pining for an Alphabet ; and, secondly, that 
Demaratus^ instead of furnishing them with the 
already classic letters of his own Doric or jEolic 
Alphabet, invented the archaic and sufficiently un- 
intelligible tongue "which we know as Etruscan. And 
this assertion has been made in the teeth of the fact 
that the Pelasgi had already, (and centuries before,) 
introduced letters into Italy. So it is asserted by 
Pliny, Solinus, and others. As to Demaratus, he 
became so wealthy from his repeated voyages betwixt 
Italy and Corinth, and so much in love with the 
country in which he had chiefly acquired his riches, 
that, retiring from business, he settled down at 
Tarquinia, and espoused a lady of that City. His 
eldest son, Lucumo, (a quite impossible name, being 
that of an Office,) succeeded to his father's wealth ; 
and also married an Etruscan lady named Tanaquil. 
His pretensions perhaps, or his wealth, provoking 
the jealousy of his adopted fellow-citizens, he one 
day stepped into a ** carpentum " — (the national two- 
wheeled cab)-— with his wife, and driving off to Rome, 
settled there and became, under the name of Tar- 
quinius Priscus, the fifth King of that rising provincial 
City. 

To conclude this note about Demaratus, it may 
be observed that his claim to have endowed Etruria 
with a language is absolutely untenable. Then we 
come to the supposition that because Demaratus had 
brought into the country Corinthian potters, that the 
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Etruscans could not have made their pottery them- 
selves. Looking: idly on at Eucheir and Eugraphos 
for ever making pots and vases, they felt no induce- 
ment to do likewise I Yet, as these Corinthians had 
been brought into the country for the express purpose 
of teaching- them the art, why should the Etruscans 
have been so averse to learn their lessons? 

I do not doubt that many of the rude specimens 
of figured vases "which have been found in Etruria, — 
inferior both in design and material are to be attri- 
buted to Etruscan Artists. Many of them, although 
Greek in subject, were manifestly made by native 
artists in the infancy of art, and in that respect do not 
differ from the first rude attempts of artists in other 
countries. Yet it seems somewhat illogical to assert, 
as many writers have done, that the Etruscans made 
no progress in the Art, and that their artistic merits 
are to be estimated by their infantine efforts alone. 
The number of figured vases exhumed in Italy has 
been so vast that it seems highly improbable that 
they could all have been importations from Greece 
or her Colonies. And further, in many parts of 
Etruria, at VuLci especially, the clay has been found 
to be of such high quality as to offer special 
encouragement to the production of ceramic wares. 

I see no reason to doubt, therefore, that the 
extraordinary abundance of vases which have been 
unearthed in Italy are partly importations and partly 
of native manufacture. Nor does it seem probable 
or in accordance with analogy, that the Etruscans, 
being" possessed of such a craving for ceramic ■ware, 
should not have sought to produce for themselves 
the things which they admired so passionately. It 
is difficult to admit that they were never artists at 
all, but only the most ardent connoisseurs of whom 
the world has ever heard. 

5 
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Passing: now to the consideration of their paintings, 
— other than those of their, vases, — it cannot be gain- 
said that some of their paintings on the walls of sepul- 
chres, and sometimes upon terra -cotta slabs, are of 
a remarkably archaic character : in some instances 
certainly previous to anything of the kind known in 
Greece. Pliny (I have quoted his authority in the 
Chapter on Caere) refers to paintings at Caere, at 
Ardea and Lanuvium still extant in his day, and 
the execution of which he refers to a period two 
centuries before the Foundation of Rome. 

The terra -cotta slabs brought from Caere and now: 
in Jhe British Museum and in the Gallery of th^ 
Louvre, are also of a most archaic period, and might 
well be those spoken of by Pliny. I might refer 
also to the tomb -paintings at Veii, to those of 
Vulci, — -the " Mastarna and Cceles Vibenna " espe- 
cially,- — and to many of the most archaic tombs 
at Xarquinia., as fully warranting an assumptiori that 
they owe nothing to Greek influence at all* More- 
over, paintings in tombs in Greece were at no 
epoch at all general. I find but two instances 
recorded. 

Upon the other hand, they abound in Etruria to 
such an extent that we should, I think, be justified 
in attributing the origin of that branch of art to 
Etruria herself. 

And then again, as regards the cinerary -urns and 
their development later, on into the very fine sarco- 
phagi with recumbent statues. Where in Greece, 
or anywhere else, do we find them? IWe are 
certainly not exceeding the limits of fair inference 
if we assign them to Etruscan Artists. Had they, 
been the work of foreign artists we should have ex- 
pected to find, or to hear, of similar instances outside 
Italy* But as we hear nothing of foreign artists 
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having made such works, nor of any importations of 
them from Greece or elsewhere, it seems but fair to 
assume that the Etruscans originated that branch 
of art, and in the terra -cotta sarcophagi especially, 
produced works not unworthy of some of the artists 
of the Italian Renaissance. It is chiefly on their 
extraordinary skill in the treatment of bronze that 
the fame of Etruscan artists rests. Ancient and 
modern writers alike have attested to the world- 
wide celebrity of Etruscan bronze and to its diffusion 
in many parts of the world. The Etruscans pre- 
ferred bronze to terra -cotta for their greatest 
works in sculpture and, most fortunately for us, many 
of their most artistic productions, such as the 
41 Arringatore," the " Chimsera," and the " Minerva,* 1 
are still with us. 1 

Speaking of Etruscan sculp ture, Pliny says : 
*' P raster ea e labor atam hanc artem Italiae et maxime 
Etruriae." 

A very much later, author, Cassiodorus, says : 
"Has (statu as) primum Thusci in Italian invenisse 
referunt." 

Again, when Tarquinius Priscus was raising; upon 
the Capitol a Temple to Jupiter, (itself an Etruscan 
work,) it was not to Greece that he sent for a 
statue of that Deity, but entrusted the work to an 
Etruscan of Fregelloe (near Rome) named Turianus, 
who also executed a statue of Hercules. Upon the 
same site there was an equestrian statute of Clcelia, 
(probably of later date). I do not think that there 
is any record of any other equestrian statue executed 
by an Etruscan, although, if we may judge from 
the representations of horses on reliefs and upon 
tomb-walls, it is evident that horses were very dear 

■ To these works may be added, as instances of Etruscan, bronze 
sculpture, the famous ""Wolf" of the Capitol. 
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to the Etruscans. Yet the most valuable recogni- 
tion by Romans of Etruscan talent came from the 
Emperor Augustus himself. In his famous Library 
upon the Palatine he placed an Etruscan Apollo. 
That is a. remarkable fact, as the Romans cannot 
be said to have much appreciated the artistic talents 
of their great rivals. Pausanias, an enthusiastic 
connoisseur, who journeyed all over Greece and has 
left notes about the works of sculpture, from the times 
of Daedalus to those of Praxiteles, never turned 
his glance towards Etruscan Art. Quinctilian, also 
an Authority on Art, has but a solitary remark about 
Etruscan art, and only speaks of the hard, stiff style 
of Etruscan sculpture, and then only parenthetically 
in illustration of one of the primitive Greek 
artists. 

Let us now leave Etruscan bronze -sculpture and 
dwell for a few moments upon a minor branch of 
bronze art, and a branch which the Etruscans made 
peculiarly their own 1 : the beautiful bronze mirrors 
which are so often most artistically engraved or 
incised. Although these mirrors have been found 
in Greece and in other parts of Italy, notably at 
Prseneste, they are so abundant in Etruria that one 
would be justified in crediting the Etruscans with 
having been the original creators of them, 

A remarkable circumstance connected with these 
Etruscan mirrors is, that although generally engraved 
with some subject from Greek history or legend, they 
are invariably inscribed with Etruscan characters. 
Dennis would assign them to three classes. The 
earliest quite plain ; the second class engraved or 
incised ; and the third with ornaments or figures in 
relief. 

The most remarkable instance of one in relief 
was found near Perugia and is now "in the City- 
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Museum. It is far too heavy for; a lady to hav^ 
held in her hands ; probably her slave had to do 
that. It is most likely that it was never grasped 
by either, but was made either as a specimen of 
the talents of the Artist, or as some precious 
offering made for some special occasion t 

I have, in other portions of this book, written so 
much in detail upon the works in bronze exhumed 
in Htruria, (at Vetulonia: especially,) that I will not 
here enlarge upon the subject. 

I will pass now to another branch of Etruscan 
art very much in favour with the Etruscans- — the 
■" searabasus." It is very possible, — indeed it may 
be assumed as certain, — that the Etruscans derived 
the art from Egypt, yet in many points they differ 
from those made in Egypt, and, moreover, do not 
bear Egyptian characters or devices* 

We may assume that they were manufactured 
in the country. The beetle is generally somewhat 
rudely modelled and roughly shaped, and almost 
always bears a device carved beneath ; a human 
figure, a lion, a' horse, a griffin, a bird,— these last, 
Crests, it may be, of the Town or City of the artist. 
Generally such device is of great artistic excellence, 
so much so that some writers have supposed that 
the beetle only had been rudely shaped by some 
inartistic Etruscan workman who then had recourse 
to a Greek to finish the work. Yet it seems a waste 
of power to employ two artists upon such a little 
thing, that it would have been simpler to have left 
it all to the Greek. They are in general made of 
cornelian or of amethyst ; never, I think, of steatite 
or of green colour at all as in the Egyptian work. 
Lanzi, eg- 7 for that reason : — that the Greek had 
to be called in to finish such articles, pronounces 
these scarabei to be of a late epoch. However 
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that may be, they were much in favour with the 
Etruscans, for rings especially. As has been men- 
tioned in the account of Chiusi, they seem to have 
been much manufactured in Chiusi and have been 
picked up there without the City and away from the 
tombs. Nor should the intaglios, often of great 
artistic worth, be omitted from the list of works 
produced by Etruscan workmen. Many of these, 
too, bear Etruscan inscriptions which, as in the 
instance of the " specchii " above referred to, would 
justify us in attributing them to native artists. 

Many ripe scholars and experienced archaeologists 
have been excessively wary in their pronouncements 
as to how far the Etruscans can be credited with 
the artistic faculty : — wh ether they at any time of 
their history worked independently of Greek influ- 
ence pr not. I think that the general consensus 
of such experts is, that very early in their history, 
and before there was any Hellenic Art at all, the 
Etruscans .developed in Italy, if not a School of 
Art, strong, if rude, artistic proclivities. 

Others, scholars less ripe and experienced, and 
certainly less wary, and whose excessive veneration 
for Hellenic Art has closed their eyes to the possi- 
bility of the existence of any other, have denied 
any gleam of artistic insight until the arrival of 
JDemaratus from Corinth upon the Tyrrhenian or 
Adriatic shores. Yet, it is quite certain, so far as 
anything can be declared certain in days when 
there were no historians, that in some of the oldest 
Cities in Etruria there were paintings and pottery- 
making, and also works of goldsmiths and bronze - 
smiths . 

I do not hold to the opinion of some of the 
wr iters of one hundred and fifty years ago, such as 
D'Hancarville and others who expressed their views 
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that the Etruscans possessed artists* even architects, 
before the days of the earliest Greek artists ; 
'(D'Hancarville -went so far as to express an opinion 
that the Doric column was an adaptation of the 
earlier Tuscan) . I think much is to be said 
in favour pf the influence of Assyrian Art having 
spread to the ^gean Isles and even into Tiryns, 
Mycense, and Argos, and thence into Italy — not 
to mention the possibility of Egyptian influence 
having" even preceded that of the Assyrian. And I 
am very strongly imbued with the idea that it was 
the Pelasgians, the predecessors of the Etruscans, 
who introduced the Mycenaean or j^Egean art into 
Italy. 

^ It is in accordance with the declared opinions 
of recognised historians that the Pelasgians founded 
Tiryns, (by far the most ancient), Argos and Mycenae, 
and whence this Mycenaean or this ,/Egean art origi- 
nated. And it has to be observed in particular that it 
■was in goldsmiths* work that these very Pelasgians 
excelled ; so much so, that those writers and archaeo- 
logists who have made a special study of the beautiful 
golden prnaments, e.g., the necklaces, the fibulae, 
the jear-rings, 8£c, found in Etruria, have declared 
the most artistically worked of these articles to have 
been produced by Pelasgian artists.* That these owed 
their origin to the Mycenaean or j^Egean civilisa- 
tion, no one "who has seen the Schliemann-Museum: 
at Athens can have any doubts whatever. Some of 
the necklaces, and of details of ornamentation, such 
as buttons, bosses, and plaques, are identical. 

1 * "To the Pelasgi . . . must undoubtedly be referred the fine 
articles of gold, archaic, extremely workmanlike, very thinly 
wrought, sewn with minute golden grains, and studded with stumpy 
figures with marked outlines of an Kgyptian character" (Professor 
Lepsius). 
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Such similarities suffice to establish, firstly, that 
it was the Mycenaean Art that found its way into. Italy 
— long before there was any Hellenic Art properly 
so-called, and, secondly, that the Mycenaean Art was 
introduced into Italy first by means of the Pelasgi, 
and afterwards reinforced by the Etruscan invaders. 

It would be an interesting study to investigate 
other similarities between the Pelasgi and the Etrus- 
cans, but the limits of this introductory sketch will 
not allow of that. 



CHAPTER V 

THE ETRUSCAN LANGUAGE 

Amongst all the conundrums which the Etruscan 
Sphinx has put to us, Archaeologists and FaLseo- 
graphists have found that of the Language to be the 
most baffling 1 . So far as our guesses have gone, 
there seems no chance yet awhile of the Sphinx « 
throwing herself into the ocean. Rousseau declared 
languages to be the *{ tristes filles de la necessity." 
Had he come into contact with those weird and 
incomprehensible characters which represent the 
Etruscan language he would not have modified his 
expression. No ancient writer troubled himself at 
all with that aspect of the Etruscan question. Diony- 
sius, having made up his mind that the Etruscan Race 
was native to the soil, did not think it necessary to 
touch upon the subject of their, language. .We may 
infer therefore that he considered that they spoke 
one of the tongues then current in the country. May 
we not infer also from the silence of all the other 
writers that to them' the language did not present the 
same mysterious character as it does to "us moderns. 
In the opinion of some of us it is a Greek patois ; of 

1 The reader will remember the old story of CEdipus solving the 
riddle, and the Sphinx hurling herself into the sea to hide her 
mortification. 

73 
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others that it is only one of the undeciphered Italian 
dialects ; others hold that there is much Greek in the 
language with an admixture of Latin, and some are 
in favour of much Latin with a sprinkling of Greek. 
Some have arrived at the conclusion, (whatever be the 
tongue,) that in all the inscriptions brought to light 
■ — whether in sepulchres on walls or on stele — it is 
a! sort of shorthand, probably phonetic. That the 
vowels are generally elided and that you must 
aspirate whatever letters remain. As to the charac- 
ters themselves, they are of Archaic Greek, differing 
but little from the Felasgi. The number of letters 
in the two alphabets, however, differ much. The 
Pelasgians had twenty-two, the Etruscans sixteen. 
The letters which are deficient in the Etruscan are 
beta, gamma, delta, eta, xi, both the " os ** and 
perhaps ** psi.'* It is curious, almost pathetic, that 
the Etruscans, as if aware of the poverty of their 
language and seeking to conceal that poverty, had 
sometimes four forms of a letter, and in one case, 
that of their " T," they had five forms. It is very 
difficult for us moderns to conceive how any nation 
could get on without an ** O. " in their; language. 
iWhat did the little boys cry out when they weine 
flogged? iWhat did the slaves exclaim when they 
were beaten, (a not infrequent event if report be 
true.) How did people ventilate their feelings when 
teeth were drawn? For we know from discoveries of 
** rateliers " and of dentists' instruments that dentis- 
try was a science much cultivated in Etruria. Could 
a *' U " have sufficed to carry off the lamentations of 
these afflicted classes? And the soldiers too I How- 
did they express their sensations whether victorious 
or vanquished? Could they have got in all their 
emotions within the two horns of a U? 

It rriay be observed, as regards the many different 
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forms of certain letters, that this may have arisen 
from the wide extension of the Race throughout the 
Three Etrurias. The language may have been in- 
fluenced by Oscans, Latins, or Celtic Gauls, as these 
various races were respectively subjected by the 
Etruscans- For as Lanzi suggests, it is more prob- 
able that the Etruscans formed their language out 
of those current in the country than the contrary. It 
is probable,, also, that there was no great difference 
at that early epoch in Italy between one language and 
another. It is unfortunate for students who have 
sought for guidance in this recondite subject of 
language that no date can be fixed for any, 
inscription that has been found. There was a 
moment indeed, at the time of the discovery of the 
Eugubian Bronze -tables, when it was ardently hoped 
that at last a key to the riddle had been found : a 
series of R.osetta -stones it seemed, which, as in the 
case of the solution of the Egyptian language, might 
enable us to decipher that of the Etruscans. 1 Yet 
although two tablets are in Latin, and supposed to be 
more recent by two hundred years than the Umbrian, 
scholars have not succeeded in mastering the meaning 
of any of them. Nor; have the frequent bilingual 
inscriptions upon Etruscan sepulchres and urns been 
of much use to us. They have taught us some of 
the equivalents of proper names, — little more — and 
even those are not always consistent. But if these 
bilingual inscriptions have not much assisted us in 

" The Eugubian Tables arc seven in number and were found 
in 1444 at Iguvium, the modern " Gubbio," Four of these Tables 
are in Umbrian, two in L-atin, and one in Etruscan letters. The 
lines, like the Etruscan, run from right to left. The letters show that 
there is little difference between the Umbrian character and the 
Felasgic, and we have already learned that the Pclasgic and 
Etruscan characters arc very similar. The Umbrian are said to 
be the^most ancient, — perhaps about 400 b.c. 
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deciphering the Etruscan tongue, they establish one 
important point at least, that the language was not 
a mystery to the Romans, And a: remark made by 
Livy * on the subject had already told us that : " In 
those tixn'es the Roman youth were commonly in- 
structed in the Etruscan language as they now are 
in the Greek.** And Livy further quotes as an in- 
stance of the familiarity of the Romans with that 
tongue, "that in 309, the brother of Consul M. 
Fabius, having been educated at Caere, was perfectly 
acquainted with the Etruscan language,** 

Yet there is a strange fact, also, recorded by an 
ancient writer which may be noted with regard to 
these Eugubian Tablets. Although it is supposed, 
aiid upon good grounds, that the Roman language 
was derived from the Umbrian, the Romans did not 
understand Umbrian, so much so that the Romans, 
" desiring to negotiate some matter with the 
Umbrians, had to employ an Etruscan as an inter- 
preter/* That fact shows, if we wanted an additional 
proof j how entirely the Romans had lost the power 
of deciphering' their own primitive language- That 
we knew already upon the authority of some of their 
own wr iters, and that they were unable to decipher 
their own ancient writings, &*£** the hymn of the 
Fratres Arvales. 

That the early writing's of the primitive Italian 
Races were inscribed in archaic Greek characters, 
has been remarkably established by the discovery 
in very recent years of the " Tomb of Romulus ** in 
the Roman Forum. A small stele, or cippus, found 
in; that tomb is inscribed with such characters, 
possibly of a Chalcidic type. That inscription is 

* It is remarkable that, notwithstanding this remark, Niebuhr 
should have said in a Lecture, that the Romans did not understand 
Etruscan, 
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referred to the 6th, or even 7th 7 Century B.C., and 
although it has been only partially deciphered, it may 
fairly be claimed as evidence of the language spoken 
by the primitive Romans.* That the Romans had 
long ceased the use of Greek characters by no means 
implies that the other races of Italy had abandoned 
the custom* Indeed, it is apparent from the 
Eugubian Tables that the Etruscans and Umbrians 
at least were employing 1 Greek characters three 
hundred years after the foundation of Rome. 

iWhat conclusion, then, may we draw from the above 
considerations as regards the Etruscan tongue? May 
we regard it as one of the Oscan or Italian languages 
written in primitive Greek letters, varying in many 
ways and forms 3 and influenced by the differing Races 
with whom the Etruscans came into contact ; Oscans, 
Latins, Volscians, even Pelasgians and Celtic Gauls? 

In short we may, if the above suggestions be 
tenable, regard the Etruscan language as an 
amalgam, much in the same way as we have expressed 
an, opinion that their religion was an amalgam. iWe 
shall not have much difficulty in recognising Perse 
as Perseus, Apulu as Apollo ; Melakre, Pultuke, Pele 
to be Meleager, Pollux and Peleus. We may even 
believe, what I believe to be the fact, that not only 
names and words varied in sound in different pro- 
vinces in Etruria, but that their very Deities were 
interchangeable. Venus sometimes appears as 
Thalraa, a name in another district sacred to Juno, 
Bacchus (Phuphlans) in another part of Etruria 
assumes the awful name of " Tinia," or Jove himself. 
Sethlans (Vulcan) is sometimes Selcanes and Seth- 
lana ; Mercury, of rare appearance, becomes Camiths. 
No Greek could have been responsible for such 

1 Both Pliny and Tacitus admit that even the Latin characters 
were derived from the Greek. 
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barbarous nomenclature. We must assign such names 
to the native Races. Yet we find Lanzi, 1 who had 
already declared his opinion that he found twenty 
Latin words for one Greek upon the Eugubian Tables^ 
laboriously toiling to find Greek derivations for these 
uncouth native deities. Signor Fregni A a a much more 
modem philologist, and one far more consistent and 
illuminating, boldly declares himself for a native 
origin of the Etruscan language "* Only by means/* 
he says, " of the ancient dialects of Italy can we read 
and understand the Etruscan and Umbrian charac- 
ters. Their inscriptions ; " Sono tutte scritte a 
caratteri 3 nniti., a parole abbreviate, a * sigle * for- 
tissime, a piu parole in una." " Take the words 
to pieces, and you will find the Latin language 
beneath the rustic Latin and the ancient dialects of 
Italy," &c. 

Signor Fregni has certainly the courage pf his 
opinions, and goes on with great ability to reduce 
to their native elements, not only the inscriptions of 
the Florence ** Arringatore/* and of the famous 
Perugia-tomb of the Velimni, but he grapples, upon 
the same principle, with the immense difficulties pre- 
sented in the Eugubian Tables. The particular value 
of these remarks by Signor Fregni seems to the 
present writer to lie in his classing together the 
Etruscan and Umbrian languages as ancient Latin 
dialects. The Romans, as has been observed, under- 
stood one of them, but not the other. JSTor does that 
present any difficulty to the acceptation of Signor 
Fregni's theory. For we have already learned that 

1 Lanzi, on "Bronze Mirrors," voL i, p. rgi. 

3 It should be noted that Signor Fregni has not been by any 
means singular in this theory of the Etruscan language being an 
old Italian dialect. But no other writer, so far as I have seen, has 
worked out the theory. 

3 "Sui Caratteri Etruschi ed Umbri Dell' Aw." Giuseppe Fregni, 
di Modcna. Modena, 1S98. 
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the Romans could not read their own archaic dialect 
even when written in Latin characters. Signor 
Fregni's method suggests great, — though not insuper- 
able — difficulties. It is a sound one, and a student 
proceeding on the lines pointed out, would first have 
to acquire a mastery over those ancient Latin or 
Oscan dialects, and then the formidable task would 
present itself of supplying the deficient vowels, of 
separating the words that are run one into another, 
and of interpreting the ** sigle." But Signor Frcgni, 
and his followers, too, if they present themselves, 
"would, it seems to the writer, be upon the right track. 

It has always seemed to the "writer, at least, that 
the investigators, the inquirers into the language, have 
not only been impatient, but that they have been too 
discursive, and in many instances far too unsys- 
tematic. They have been too deductive in their 
methods. They have assumed, — many of them have 
done so— that the Etruscans were Orientals,— Greeks, 
—Phoenicians, — 'what not, and then have endeavoured 
to square the language with preconceived notions of 
the provenance of the Race. The reverse process 
should have been, adopted, and in the case of thq 
Umbrians it has been adopted. That language is 
full of Celticisms, and thence we might argue that the 
Umbrians " ab origine " were Celts, a very large 
and prolific origin we admit, although it is not ^n 
the least incumbent upon us to pronounce the 
Umbrians to be Gaujs. 

No science in the "world demands more patience in 
investigation than that of the study of language. It 
is just that patience which has not always been forth- 
coming in the study of the Etruscan language, for 
otherwise how could some ripe scholars, and erudite 
men too, have persistently urged us to regard 
Etruscans as Greeks, because they made use of a 
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Greek character and also because they encouraged 
Greek art. It is just because Signor Fregni's method 
does not only suggest, but demands patience in the 
highest degree, that his system is to be commended 
to the earnest, patient, unbiassed and enterprising" 
students of all countries. 

Some readers at this point may very well ask for 
information as to the existence of the Greek language, 
or rather Greek alphabet, in Italy. I will therefore, 
premising that I will not touch upon Evander, no, 
nor yet upon the much later Demaratus, just glance 
at what some of the authorities have said as to the 
arrival of the Language in Italy. 

Dr. Mommsep, 1 for instance, considers that the 
Greek alphabet which reached Etruria is essentially 
different from that communicated to the Latins. 
While the former is so primitive that for that very 
reason its special origin can no longer be ascertained, 
the latter exhibits exactly the signs and forms which 
were used by the Chaleidic and Doric Colonies of 
Italy and Sicily. Niebuhr, held the same opinion. 
41 Few doubt that Pelasgic Colonists established in 
very remote times on the Northern shores of Italy, 
may have mingled their blood with the tribes that 
formed the main root of the Latin nation, and of 
course had a share in the construction of their 
language." * 

Pliny also held that the Pelasgi had brought 
letters into Latium. Lanzi considered the Pelasgic 
letters to be Anti -Trojan ; those archaic letters which 
both Etruscans and Pelasgi ans made use of in Italy, 
although the Pelasgians possessed more of them than 
the Etruscans. Why, or how, the Etruscans, a later 
people than the Pelasgians, in Italy should have 

■ V. Westropp's " Handbook of Archaeology." 

a From the review of Mr. Jakel's Essay on " Latin Speech and 
Roman Folk," Quarterly Review, January, 1832. 
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adopted the more ancient number of sixteen letters 
Is not to be explained except upon the assumption 
that some Greek alphabet had been in use amongst 
some of the Italic peoples even before the Pelasgic 
settlement. Sixteen letters originally, formed the 
number in use of both Phoenician and Greek alphabets 
alike, yet whatever be the number of letters used 
by the Etruscans, one depressing: conclusion is to be 
drawn, that the Etruscans possessed no literature 
whatever. It seems to have been possible for an 
ancient and powerful Race to have possessed the arts 
of Music, Painting - , and Sculpture, and to have arrived 
at a great height of culture, refinement and luxury, 
and yet not to have felt the desire of communicating 
their thoughts upon any one branch of human know- 
ledge neither to their fellows, nor to posterity. 

We |may well ask, what were educated or intel- 
lectual Etruscans doing during their thousand years 
of domination in Italy. kWhen they were not fighting, 
playing, dancing, banqueting, racing, hunting, — had 
they no intellectual pursuits? iWas no great man 
deserving of some commemorative pen or stylus, 
even if they had no Thucydides among them? Did 
the long Sieges of Veii produce no great name; 
worthy of an Ode from some native Tyrtaens or 
Pindar? t We do not ask for a Persius, or an Euri- 
pides, or a Homer, but we might have expected 
at least the minute shrill reed-pipe of some native 
Collins. 

"■ Must we then suppose that even in Etruria there 
was some " craven fear of being great," or that 
the benumbing, blighting influence of a Dunciad of 
Priests forbade the self-assertion of any one Jman 
who stood without their paralyzing Circle, And if 
the voice of the Poet was stifled, that of the philo- 
sopher or of the astronomer would have been even 
more effectually gagged. 

6 



